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ABSTRACT 

This  two-part  report,  through  the  analysis  o£  a 
number  of  experimental  attempts  to  answer  two  basic  questions:  What 
form  has  the  change  in  the  teacher's  role  taken?  What  policy  should 
be  adopted  to  foster  this  change?  Part  1  is  a  general  report  that 
covers  the  major  themes  which  emerged  from  the  case  studies  outlined 
in  part  2  and  from  discussions  at  a  meeting  of  t^perts  organized  in 
Harch  1972.  Topics  discussed  are  the  directions  ojl  change  in 
education,  changes  in  the  role  of  the  teacher  due  to  change  in  the 
teacher-learning  process,  and  preparation  for  a  new  role.  Suggested 
areas  for  future  research  and  deve][opment  are  appended*  Part  2 
consists  of  11  papers  written  by  experts  in  the  field  of  education 
and  divided  into  two  main  themes:  examples  of  national  experiences 
and  attitudes  toward  innovation  and  policy  implications.  (PD) 
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The  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Devel- 
opment (OECD)  was  set  up  under  a  Convention  signed 
in  Paris  on  14th  December,  I960,  which  provides  that  the 
OECD  shall  promote  policies  designed  : 

—  to  achieve  the  highest  sustainable  economic  growth 
and  employment  and  a  rising  standard  of  living  in 
Member  countries,  while  maintaining  Jinancial  sta- 
bility, and  thus  to  contribute  to  the  development  of 
the  world  economy; 

—  (0  contribute  to  sound  economic  expansion  in  Member 
as  well  as  non-member  countries  in  the  process  of 
economic  development ; 

~  to  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  world  trade  on  a 
multilateral,  non-discriminatory  basis  in  accordance 
with  international  obligations. 
The  Members  of  OECD  are  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg, 
the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States. 


Organisation  for  Econom.c  Co-operation  and  Development,  1974. 

Queries  concerning  permissions  or  translation  rights  should  be 
addressed  to : 

Director  or  information,  OECD 
2,  rue  Andre-Pascal,  75775  PARIS  CEDEX  16,  France. 
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.  .  Part  Two  . 

I.      Tito  tit* to  of  tho  Toachoi'  itt  bt^l^cttut  Itmovativi^ 

SeliUoiM    in    tItO    t'tlit^Hl    SiaiOM    •i4iik4«44  444444«44444*44  17 

.  >  by  jU»iia  SiMMmaiiti  -  ~ 

lip    riio  knlo  oV  tho  Toaehor  in  tioiociod  innovative 

ik^hboii^  lli  Franco  44  4  4444  44 •«  4 «  44  »  •  «  4 •  •  •  # •  •  •     •  •>4»  4  4     1 1^ 

b>  uillod  rerry 

ilj4  Tho  Roio  of  tli0  Toacimr  in  Si»lectt?d  InrtoVatiVit 

^oIlOOtK    in    tItO    t^ltitOit    Rin^tottl    #4*44«444«4  4*#4  4  444444«  l?^ 

by  Mart<*n  0^  Slilpman 


Vlt      tho  Cau^eti  of  ttu»lltf  Hi  ft  leaflet*  of'  Toac*lw»rt*  t0  ttmoya«» 


^.  .  tt  i^  ..  ^tu^  Impl  ienttonB  or.  t^nchorm^  J^^^  far  tlie  l,  .   .  -  . 

In'  IMtiiflaH  A#  Wd^«»aii 

Vili*  CoM4lltii»fi»  Fa%'tMira1>Xo  to  ititioVatioit  lit  EducitiiiM  t 
All  AiiHlv»i»  of  ilm  FutKlaotental  Factorn  in  iiio  Ho-*  . 
efultmoiit  auil  TrainlM#»  uf  Per»oaH  t{i«t»pant»ililo  for 

by  Uaymottd  Lallo/ 
■  tX^  :  thn  Training;  diiil  Hocruitmont  of  foaciior  Traiiiors  In 

o:1^«**^'*<'**^  *  current  Carwr  ^rojaLlj^i:^ 

and  Tr(mdf«  in  tli«  Uhitmt  s^tata^  ««^  hjn 

a  policy  for  the  PtofoBtiloiuiiliiation.  oiV^/^^^^^^^^^ 
T&achprs  # «•    'if 7 
by  Su»an  pallocti 
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Tito  incr«»a»iitely  t'uitdatt^ntai  cltait^i^  which  Nombc^r  cuiintri«^a 
ari^  makitt^  ill  llie  Vor>'  ufejociivdn  of  t^li^lr  o4lucati6tml  nymitmi^ 
call  i>r  c0rr<>«iH»ti^  irt  tlio  timet iatia       t0acli»r#  and 

th^  wayB  thci»€f  ftttictionfi  «r*»  twrroimt»U# 

.    .  .^AHJ^^     iiiwiltam^oM*  jclumig^^  t0  be  nwHtle  at  -a^l^^^^- 

i«*V0i»  atui  ill  ail  typ^'ti  af  ectueatioat  ito  OECD  survey  lia^  beoii 
coariitmt  to  primary  amt  t»ei*4#ttddi*y  wlucattoiw     it  will  bo  a©aii 
that  c4»Hatn  4»t-  ilif*  cuticliiaiufti*  in  thia  r©t>«ri^»^ 
eoncerit  to  othiVr  levi^la  aiMl  tyi>#d  tt^^ 

*   The  fabt  iw  that  tho  tiati^nai  authoriti<»a  aro  aaw  tryii^ 
find  an  anawtf^r  to  two  tnajor  quoatlona  i  irliat  form,  haa  tha  chaiifio 
in  th<*  i«^«tcharta  rula  takoh  a«4  what  policy  dhouid  be  addptad  to 
fodtar  thia  cliange  ?    Vlawad  againut  ttia  utol'a  ganaral  backgrouiid 
of  tha  trand  in  aducatioisai  and  tmlturai  ayAtans^  it  ia  clear  that 
the  key  problc»m  mi^ftt  Ih^  stated  aa  rollotra  i  hoir  doea  the  teacher 
react  to  innavatian  atid  how  can  tie  tie  made  into  one  of  ita  principal 

Jof^Jltaii^^^J^^  to  ttit  place  in  the  ayatem  ?        _  :  ■_Z-:^.iyyz 

In  the  pra sent  volume  ah  attempt  haa  baon  madv#  thrdui^ti  the 
jnnaiyM  iniuivationa*  to  find  att  ,ini-^^^_ 

tiai  anairer  ta  theae  batiir  quest iona»    The  (^D  haa  aakad  a  humbar 
^  0kpifH  concluaians  from  work  and  ^^xperimenta  wbrcH"^^^  — 

liave  been  undartakan  in  Variaua  eountriaa*    A  ^naral  report ^  com^* 
prising  the  rir«t  tmrt  of  tha  present  pubiication^  coVera  the 
major  thamea  which  ainer^  from  a  nuitdiar  af  case  atudlea  outlined 
in  tlie  aecond  part  and  from  discussions  at  a  meeting  of  e|iporti» 
ora^irilsed  in  March  1^72. 

The-  iimi^  chosen  for  the  analysia  ia  also  af  conaiderable  impor«^ 
taneo«    Indeed^  a  lart^^  number  of  Member  countries  are  no  iotifter 
auf jTarin^  from  tha  sevare  ahortago  af  taacltara  which  affacted  tiiam 
a  faw  ydara  a^«    0ut»  as  the  0£C0  has  already  shown  in  its  sulNr^y 
yraittingt  ReCruitmant  and  Iftltiatation  at  teachera  in  teistary  and 
gecondary  Igducation  (I97l)#  tliia  type  of  davelottmant  in  final  aaa«» 
Jysla  does  net  eon^rallr  i»pt^^^  qualityi    As  shown  in  anothar 


HtaHoy  ( I)  alnii  to  ii«  Milt  Nurvoy  ^lioHif  rvHuiiM  iiiv  tHibt i client 

lit  tlu»  |m*H<}iit  Volume^  it  lit  wlioti  ll'o  ionrlt#^r/|Hi|ti I  rniio  mnl  l^luv 

dtlt<*r  iiiitlt^riyiiil^^  tiio  t^^lumttiuiMil  «<>MM»ittM  mii^i  bo 

art*  lo  Ih»  tf«^Huirt«»ly  al>tv  t«  ,  : 

iviibl|t*d  on  llti*  i4ubji*ct  «:f  tin*  |>r«*Mmit  pubtieatUm  ar<*  Mltl#» 
mt^ly  ihiiMl^N&nUjIt*  ri'utt  tb4«fR*  Wbi^Ti  have  Hlr^atly  i.«ii|i9ri;iH|  rrotn  piy*» 

 ■  .   '        '  ..1.   :    '  /-•  '  -— -  -   —  - 


ttu*  Hif%toirt  vHictt  im  publl^bcHl  under  the  reci|»<mMi.billiy  ot*  ilie 
»t»cret^iV«^^^^  complioti       part  or  the  EUuciiilon  C4»titttt 

^prM£^ut0titte« 


t)   «4ee  Volttinr  II    ill  tli0  pre«*eMt  ^erie«k^  0£t*D#  I<I74# 


-  Tho  ostpertu^  nteotiiitj:  on  *  the  clmneU^^  roie  of  the  t«»acli€»r  and 
it0  iiiit»licatioittf"  lukd  th0  |»a|iNPr«»  of  thi0' /  i'li|ttttt       J^h^^ir  cot|4»oii  . 
liQcfUjgruiittd^    tlio  |»tv^i»ht  doeiiniea^  itf  a  i;otu^iat  rii»|iort^^o    thd  imiiii  : 
Aik^a^  ootorgiiiit  fvum  the*  paperj»  otul  tlio  dohoto^ 

r  :TtU>  Cfrt<»KM|-  hoofed  rtmdM^ly llt{t  |titt|l!Oltil  il^  iti»t^^^^   l*oi*?:  tlf;^  r  ;  V 

,tlij»„  toachftr  la  ,t|mti»r  BKitwting  pwiiauro  to  ctoiieo*    The  cont»flt||0;gL„  

rairy  'ill iimtiott  in  all  Nomber  coiantrioii  la  thftt  tonaiotia  haw  ariaeH. 
in  iltd  t«^acli0if*^fi  rol0  ri^iMittitik^;  frtitt  the  «aiH»iil«iti>iie0  of  &«lucatiM 
ayatiHoa  «rhioh  havo  ciiangod  slowly  aitd  aoaiai  cahtoxta  that  have 
changed  raat«    Tho  exfyortai  contributipnA  anpi  attoApt*  to  auggeat 
firstly  tho  c«»ii<»rai  dlrifction  of  chanco  that  la  oceurritig  in  th^ 
sti%ctur4f  uf  ediieation  and  affeetinir  tho  role  of  tho  toachar  and*  ' 
9acotidlyt/|»Miicy  na^aaui^a  fof  iiaprovitig  the  «if feotivaneas  of  tlia  \ 
tv'aehor  ajn^t^^  the  coiifliet  tlult  hii^ii  imcoitle  a  eotititiiiini; 

Aa  pr<^vioua  0£Cli  atudioa  (2)  oh  taaetiora  iiavo  ahoali^  tho 
^tW^"  ehe^ffort  to  recruit  enotii^  toaebofa  fiifri^^  tlw*-^:^^ 

iaat  tMo  docradoa  could  how  bo  ahifted  to  iili^w  far  mote  empltania 
ott^  <|Mail^t)r«^^^^^^-T  ham  eompoaod  of  a  iariar  |H^i>ar«^-  -  - 

.M^S^M:^  ^^  beeauaa  of  the  ineraaaod  rotd  of  rocryit^ 

ilieaa         toaolt^^    afo  duo  to  apc^nd  a  ioni;  tlnte  In  odueation« 
thora  i>  ilttio  hopa  of  progress  without  pfogrommea  for  syatettntid 
continuihg  training*  f no  education  of  teachers  will  be  at  the 
centra  thf*refore  of  any  programne  of  educatidnai  rf»fortt«  Fortunate^: 
^Jyy::.t^  tltte  l*or  changes  iu  the  initial  and  it|^,^.^^^^^,^ 

Service  education  of  teachers* 


I)  tho  oeeo  i#  vory  gfotefui  to  Dr*  teartea  II*  Shipman  for  hii»  lfei|^ 

ill  pf^pnf  ih^  this  report  iU  his  capacity  as  rapporteur  ot*  tlio 
^  -  ejiperts  *  '  ttlee  tlng^ 

2^     tiraiglttgA  itecrtUtttent  and  feti^  >riiitat*ir 
fiUd  Secondary  gaucatiohA  OECO^  Parish  1971^ 

^  t<»Wching  gesouf  ce »  and  Structural  Change  a  Confeirenoe  on  Poii<** 
eies  for  Eciucatlonal  QrdWthi  Paris^  3ra«5tto  June  I970#  Vol*  Vi 
0»C^/ i»aris^  197t  # 


.  tllK  mHKiR|rioK  ICllUCATloSi 

it  l>  not  puiiiiiblo  to  <lototmtnot  Iw.  «l0tiiiii  latiUi^  ciirttiKoii  in 

AHcloni  ovid«»nc0  l^r^  4|tf  i«»et  leii  <ir  climit:4«9« ' in  tlii*  iniwoi 

4liaUv  i'Miun*  ta,  lK*  4|eii!^4?i<Hi4 

Toyar^fi  II  tMiiiyoi'  iHtnt*aiian  I'ar  <til 

Tho  tsto<(f  oinioutf  tr<*iid  in  nit  conhtrlttn  ii«  iVr  nHtVcrY'iiftit 
iH>|»u  i^ir  iMliica t i oil  to  Ih^  o 'a v^vfidcd  to  oi4|<»r  ctvii «tr«*n :  »t !  utn^  <»ncl  atKl 
to  youn^t*r  cliililrt»ii  ai  tin*  otl«»r*  .  Tho  ^ttv*»t*  ^<(^r  Intrmtni^irtg 
A*^lUi^*^r j!^tt|ry         t« t/»„r  .i«*«v  Uic  i^r^_  *»cMn«^*«ir  ^iiiU^J^^         ai^;  vet  t  . . : ! 
a«  |viiroiy  (Hluratloiiali    Mans  t*<li|eat  ion  |iroitty*«tt/vi*lv  <*ii^t^ntl«Hl  to 
Vi<lt»r  .ehiiUiufii  dot»B  Bium  to  proUiuio  a  dcNtmnd  t*or  t«v<»n  iiior««  4«duca«» 
.  ii6ii«    :^oi*rairil  >ic^onomir  miatloii^liipfi  i^m^B  to  he  r^v^rtKHl  ^o  tliai 
»»uf»|Hy  i»ttiiiwl*tio»  TIh^  ti^iittWr  i»>  an  ItofHirtant  «|T€*ihit  in  / 

24ati  lily ini^  til i«4  i|t«iit/ind 4 

Tti«>  domanU  Tor  ^duration         Uoi»ovort  un4^4|nal  and  i«eem«  to 
i'4*«fnli  &n  an  oVt^n  «i(id«*r  dUido  iM^ttrt^it^n  tltono  trim  tfili  i:o  tliroui^i 
Kchooi^.ta  iii^lutr  <H|ueation  and  ttioHi*  wli^  «rill  it«avt!»  0ari>u  Aj» 
teacltwr«  iH^ciHiu*  aitentsi  j'or  mohi  ti/lnc;  Incrwued  numlH*r9«  tHti*  i9oiv 
atKl  woiv  «Hlaeation  ttit^y  wliit  tlMtrpforo^  tM»  I'a^od  witli  a  r«*«*ii»iaHt 
minority  Vav  utum  iHliivatioh  ol'lVr^  rtrintlvoly  lot»«»  attd  i0«fi#  Mliiia 
£^tditt^  tli0  able  and  iiioii%'at0d  ctiiidt*i»n  thrtHic^lt  to  ltij|t|0r 
toacWr^  wlii  ^limiltanooUHly  tu«ve  to  cater  for  thoiio  irlio^t*e  iikl»ly 
.tt>  Bliote  an  o|»0n  r^Hiihttn^nt  oT  eontiml^ry  fkeliool  ih0  aitd  xiii  J^^^^ 
to  l^avo  *0hoal  ail  oarly  as  podiilbti^* 

,  I»^e*»d  by  toacU4*r«^  working;  Wittr  eff 

}M>or  social  backgrounds  who  rait  to  leam^  aro  »liart>d  with  sociai 
Workers  ami  otborn*    it  in  an  old  and  Intractabit*  problotti^  but 
ii^liat  riiikoi^  it  flior^  proHMinir  today  i#  iiot  iu»t  tbc  i;r»atcr  nnitib<fri> 
liiv<>>ved  for  n  ioniTor  tio^^  but  tho  prof^titfional  por04tption  of  it<^ 
#oiiur0  to  i^am  Is  hot  Just  m^^n  as  unfortunate  but  incfonslnirly  . 
a«t  Intolorablo  bocauso  lack  of  Verbal^  irrltlui;  aild  eoiQpiitational 
skiiiii  presents  a  serious  probiom  in  the  modt^rh  a^*  wlioro  manual 
Jobs^  ii»hich  noar^iil  it^rato  pttrsons  can  p^rform^  aro  becoming 
scfarco^    Tht>  toaclii^r  of  tHt*s0  tifidor*i4ufttivat0d^  ofton  diffiouit 
cbildron  Is  oiip0Ctod  to  succeed  ¥hol*o  society  liaie  fitil^d^  tlio 
school  syst«Nt>s  and  the  toaehin^i;  profession  are  now  seriously  c^otif*'. 
eorttinl  not  ouif  with  the  prob lets  of  eiiteitdi hi;  the  edurtition  Of  a 
i:reater  number  of  children^  but  above  ail  with  the  need  to  equip 


tt%**it  ili«v  «tatvl>  t>avtM  t»i  11^  wKMiittiiro  Noei«l  rtnil ;acttaf»mic  »kll  l»^  «o - 
l^t  Ih*  can  ruiicil^M^        f>irM4»iit  *!;•>  woibjViy^    tlii»  <J^ilt»  for  a 

to  «Mifii*oiiitatv  tluf  Wt*i;il  ifits|M/«l  H  trait  V^**  *WMlor  thK  fii>*er|ii  " 
iHiiijUn  of^  40»t|ilit$r"^ ....  -•  :•-  . 

AtiMttMM  iittfiMritiiit  IVatufc^  *>r  «  lon<:»»r  fHluefitiuit  r«*iv  att 
tiio  iMcrf»aij^lti^  «J<»maitd  for  roiiHiiiilni:  o*lMf?aiU«r^f^^^^^ 

or  Itiroiittoi  «nftHeiiiii»ii  iiit^t  i  iutt«n«#  vlll  hrlnu  rtov  ctia tlc»nt:t»f»  to 
tli«»  tfwtciiliu:  tiiMly «    Iw  Hit!  l-uturtr>  a  iicW  t^ynunn  «r  rocurrent  .i»dii'» 
cilt  4i«i  o|wti  l«i     1 1  Ifltli  V  l«lti{il ct»uli|  C4iitt|»i(»t<*l  >  •ttftliafM*  till* 

ttt  caitetutlt*^  tii4*  major  tank  In  vdUeat;l«ui  la  tin*  tH*M  tloc'ailo  may 
liiiii  (if* " JM H C^T»1T  I  y  i 4lott»et  ait*J  «l!t»vi.»lop  Uav  fiiltrnt;  of  |1Ke^ 

/^hlV  or  to  lii^ip^  the  loarnin^.  prabiottt»  0f'  ;^oeiatly  ami  v 

f^duifutiofiaily  dit^ailtaitlaj^^  io  i»l^u|V  ony  wttlonlni;  of 

Ijap  foc*i%o<Mi  tli*»»«»  iwrt  i^roiip*  aini^  if  po<*f»ib|0^  jtu  dl««c»  tt* 
Tilt t(  i:a|t  uml  tin*  pulltical  in»iablllly  tital  can  ri*«uU  frirtii  tt 
will  haVo  t^^<*  <w»  4i  ro^urrlMtj  iMfHa*  In  fninro  tHlucailonoi  |>oliey« 

TanrartiH  a  citaiitpiH^  Mtrncturo  of  antiioi^ity 

.  .^XTIie^^t^^^  ii»aclior  ha*  tradli  Ibnatly  lM*c»n  to  <^*>*<*f>A  . . 

tti«*  vmIuoh  of  IftiH  »u4^ioty«    In  plurallHlic  tfuciovU^^H^  MoiiroVi^r^ 

4iliom"iiH-^^  a  brotnlly  a^r<^«Hl  hlut^prlnt  of  Valm?^  an  a  ^idii: 

ilinl  iUo  toaHnM  faitot*  rapiifly  clian^lnc:  pttttbHia  of  of Ic^n  roiiflivt^ 
v«»rKitmi»^^^4^^  ^n«Ml  iifit<«    Ma»i«  tnliurailon  briiii;^  awnron4tM#.;  of  . 

„  il*-*^  Hclltlcal  and  i<)oclai  faciorn  timt  tJ<»**fVn_  _ 

meh^it  XlVo*;^^    Thf»  t«»adtit»r  It*  m»  l**4iit*^r  ono  of  a  nitvitl  eJionp  of  ' 
odncittvd  |Mto|>li^  in  a  «)oa  of  il  litoracyr    Pur^ntii  ami  elilidron  arc 
liicroaf«ini?ly  in  a  tmt^ilion  to  cliali«mi;«*  tin*  value*  of  eiclioolin^^ 
fui*tlior«ori?0  tht»y  can  clmllt^nc**  ilm  Idooloelcul  bailee  of  eurriciiiiu 

^lli^ojuijir  ,i»oc.Jeli^^    It  in  liicrmiMlni^iy  difficult  to  anitort  an  au^lufr*^.. 
ity  tthlcti  rti^^ta  on  tradition  or  on  a  poi^t  In  a  roi$|H>ct4Ml  ini*titu«» 
tlon«    TooclM^rei  arc  i^ropln^  for  pcrMonal  and  profcHiMiondl  autliorlty' 
witliln  clUMM^In^  tnlucatloiuti  titructnroi»  at  tlio  mumc  ilm««  dt^  ti^itf» 
dlllonal  at^cnit*  of  »ociail«atlon  tiUcli  at»  churcit  or  fatttily  arc  af» 
f««rdin(;  1ch«  support « 

riio  liniclicrti*  dlfflcultlott  arc  increased  by  tlu>  prc«>a4urefi^  to 
respect  minority  cultur««»«    kitilo  rcHi^ioUsi  rnclai  and  rci;lonal 

"toiMoclty  ($i*oup»  arc  awi^oi  tlnir  thoir  rlitlit  to  prcucrvc  tbclr  own 
Way  of  life  In  the  fac«>  «>f  dominant  national  cultures^  tln^ro  la 
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r€»iilii»o<l  in  imt^t:  ihroUitii  clmtt(T<^f»  in  <HluraM«»ti^    Tt^acli^rn  ai^o  lH%ine  : 
onkiHi  to  0V0iy0to<«  i^ciai  «limi«ivanMt6i^H  Witlioitt  alic^naiihi:  ehildren^ 
friMQ  ttt0ir  Mubcaituri^tit 

tlic<>  i«tncti(%r  iiatt  jiiiiraV^  lM*t»n.  uniy         t»r  a  jmMtla*r  of  .mjiueati^ 
ai{i»ni4»*    ytiat  iii  neiir.  iti  n^t  Jn«(t  Ui^  df>vi»Iat«iii«»nt  ^►f  how  w^d 
^r^at  poWer  to  ^licatcvlHit  tli^  t>w|itmil  con 
'  ami  ilmi  of  iti«»  ncltool^    Tlk^  ma«i»  ttUHtiaf  wtieUior  i»f*rvi 

cofttmorciai  interi*^!^  oi*  iiof  #  art^  t»|irita<linit  vaiu<»i»  and  ni^ios  ot 
livini!  that  pVtiMi  cohirafit  siiarply  %rit;h  thoft<%  supitortedl  by  ilif» 
'lteaeli«*rd  in  ilie  i^dliuui;^*    Tlii^  n<tt  otT«*et  of  the  mnHiK  otodia  waf  bo 
oi tiler  beneficial  or  liartofnl  in  practice^  but  tlieir  oxiiitence  fa^es 
teachers  with  what  i»  felt  by  them  to  bo  #ii  altf^rnativo  and  often 
_7  :  :::  .  -  ij^o^if^j  f^tinc  iitfiuehoe  On  chiidrdnV^  t^^  tW  etlnimttiDt^r  probloiii 
-^->-------r»44»ed  by^^  reec»|^ii4en  or  the  vainee  of  a  piwnii»%^-ooe4«^-=^^ 

bo  added  ^hof*e  eroated  by  the  media  strotiain^  now  life /rttyioa^ 
^    Ti^^^  faci*         try  to  liiediate  th<*  cotttra*ii^j^ 

tioliH  and  cumflictn  kitich  tho  mcHlia  create  for  many  of  hi  a  p/UpilHf 

Towards  a  new  digtribntion  of  knowitydi^e 

-The  in%^reased  rate  at  which  new  luiowied^e  ia  belni;  produced, 
malu^s  tite  continuihit  efficiency  of  toachini:  depend  not  only  oti 
keeping  *>ip  to  date  in  subject  knoiirio<^6^«  but  In  beili^  iaware  of ^  " 
1^^^^  new  curricuiAr   Am  more  resources  arii  itt#  ; 

— ^esttni  in  curriculum  innovation  in  education  the  abili^^ty  of  > 
I  teachers  to  r^^ipond  efficiently  becomes  more  imfMirtani#  yot  more 

dependent  on  traininc^  and  re«»trainin^«  l/ „  _ 

The  expansion  of  ktiowiedge  on  the  one  hand  and"  the  de«iand  folf 
""t7^?r;^^^^  Social  and  personal  itatuih^  oh  ttie^^rH&e^^ 

also  changing  the  curriculum  in  schools*    It  is  not  merely  a  repla«» 
<^ement  of  redundant  lihoWledgo  by  neW|  but  a  recoi^hitlon  tliat  the 
transmission  of  a  limited  body  of  facts  is  now  inadeqitatft  by  Itsolf  ' 
as  an  education,    if  knowledge  is  eitpandinit  and  the  r^te  of  know* 
l<^ee  reduitdancy  as  hii;h»  a  first  giriority  is  an  education  tiiittt ^^^7  ^  ^ 
will  enable  children  to  learn  for  themseivesi  secondly  an  cMlucatioo 
tlifit  extends  throughout  life  and  thirdly  an  education  that  takes 
'    p^rs^^       development  and  social  interaction  in  plantiiiiip  ciirricui 

it  means  tliat  subjects  or  {groups  of  subjects  will  be  Increas^^^^^^^^^ 
inisly  studied  throui^  an  analysis  of  their  structure  and  methods 
and  that  a  greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  links  be tweon 
dispiplines  which  are  usually  tau^t  in  isolidtien«    Another  feature 
of  these  developments  is  the  role  which  will  be  played  by  disco vety 
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aHcl  0tH|airy  ino^i^^^^  itiHMli*  «»  oMtM(<l»:  Uic  c;l«iii»rodm^    M^ilyi  . 
ctifjnltlvo  Iwiriii^i;  not  Ih»  consul dtvr^Hi       Mu^  imly  o<l^«mii0riol 

obJ<^etlv*>  I  il4i*cijiliti*»^»  iu»l|>itit:         afflict Ivi*  aeveii>|*woMt  of  tlit^ 
>  l>m»U»  i^ii I  H  ;:t t%;itt*i  loUv  tlMttt  in  tr iditionai  otlueationiil 

-:  «IVf«-t.«fO|H«-  ;  V,--         ■■  -    - 

toward »  Htt  <>t»*»»  oUucai ion  ratiiot*  than  wchuolittg 

Avdtii4bii>  ovidelicp  MifTgMt^^  otTf»ciiVf»n<^i«fi  ot*  th** 

^jCliool»  ill  irtviitir  nn  t»ducail«n  that  can  HiwuXtam^otiHly  tito  oirri^ 
dl^ht  ami  tiuwHh«t  €»crtnum^^  whilo  «aitliiii/lni>  oppar*? 

.  iuttit4^ii  f<ir  all  pnpllH  rf^gardtfHn  of  •»oeial  and  rami iy  luieki:rmtn<U: 
deport<t«i  oil  ct»^iipt?rat4on  with  othef  (Mhicatini;  n(;oMcloii  ontHldo  ih^ 
iicliobls^^^^  *fi th  ptir*nii»,  local  cowiminit  »J*0a»»ifaAf'^?l^^^^^ 

i»oci<ii  Hefvii-eji  and  i*japloy«*ri*4    Th«^  i*xton»ion  of  ©  t,tc  i ;  Jon  af  foct^i 
tiu~u*S^h«  as  a  monopolistic  education         rt«  ■ 

the  tt»«»nd  .towat*il>»  an  upon  (»daeatlon  is  dotoctable  in  Innova**^ 
tidttd  li^i thin  mi>Ht  H«»iiib0r  cpuntricf«  and  it  t^cur»  in  nomt^  t^f  t|n*  v 
expert  |»apfrH»    it  l«  rt>irognli»ed  that  the  school  can  no  lone*'**  bo 
an  isolated  ai^ency  once  iinlvermit  |H>pUlar  education  ii>  extondtHU 
The  support  for  ii  more  open  education  at  present.  come»  lari^ely  from 
iliose  .c<»ttce rtied.  in  the  education  of  disadvantaged  children*  The 
school  in  often  seen  an  an  inappropriate  or^nination  for  reluctant 
adolcHcent^^      the  support  for  more  Unk»  between  Mchooin  and  other  " 
4»ducatin(j  agencies  to  form  a  ftenulht*  education  system  has  al^o^oWe 
Xt^"^  co»tc«^med  with  increasing  the  ^^^^^^i^^^Y  ^^^^3^^ 

traUltiWal  Hf^hWlliif:  as  it  is  seen  as  a  way  of  mobilising  suppor* 
.•'.IJ^  It  may  also  be  a  sniutidn  to  s*ome  of  thi»  rising 

cijjkts  of  staff       and  of  eitendin^  s'-heotln^j  Jn  convent lomil  lMlild** 

:  The  educational  changes  listed  above  are  base J  on  a  limited 

number  of  innovative  caiies«    Their  spread  will  require  a  deep  modl^ 
flcation  of  the  structure^  content  and  methods  pr©%'ale«vt  in  Oopi^mi-^ 
porary  educut tonal  sycitcvms*    More  continuity  and  Coordination  wi  t  I 
be  necessary  between  the  different  teveli^  of  the  system  to  avoid 
difficulties  of  tran»ffer  for  the  pupils*    Comprehenslvenens  and 
flexibility  will  be  nece^ffory  at  each  level  of  this  syi^tem  in  order 
to  reduce  the  inequalities  of  prestige  between  the  different  typos 
of  education i  for  example  between  general  and  vocational  educatioh* 
As  was  indtcate<l  In  the  Swedish  example^  a  new  type  of  teaching 
and  loarning  will  hot  be  achieved  without  a  break  with  the  tradi^ 
tiom;l  framework  of  the  school »  the  clas»»  the  le<*#on>  the  subject ^ 
the  book  and ^  of  course^  the  teacher* 


(:itA:NUKH  IN  nifc  Roth  OF  TIIK  t^^ 
in  fc  til  THAMfK  IN  TI!>:  mCUIKtJ-I  KAliN IMi  pHOCKSij? 


riM>  |>rtM*»ct«*d  dc»yolu|:MatHtt>^  lii  tlu*  itatttro  oi*  tulucsU  i<iii  liit|ily 

I  lko|)r  to  bo  a  s^hlTt  in  oiitptiHHi.H  from  toHchitut  «*♦  thiv  M'''««*wi^«»lW. 
or  tiiioWttHleT«»  to  tiwtchii^v  an  tho  orttitnlHution  111*  4t»arnitt(;#     I  i  li* 
t.Hit*  tliat  will  woHt  dm'ply  ihTiuonco  tlifv  rolo  oV  ttm  t«>aclu»rt*>.    11  • 
witi  ai&o  III*  a  major  factor, In  thoir  own  offiivlont  tnlucqtlon^  Tiro 
■  tratti^ition  will  not  l><»  oanyi  an ,  traditional  tt^achinij  tiii»tliod»  «  . 

ofioh  central  tu  tin*  toaoliorn*  oxoiviwo  «if  aMtliortty^    thiH  it*  Vlty* 
H  :  ^:  ^  3  ;  the  iio^turo  or  tHiifea  i  i<m  tf i  11  iKm*::^;^ :  bi*  accotnA.^^  V ; 

r  J\^_  _:  •      l^^^'i^  tM>ani:o»  in  tbo  wjty  teachers  are  trained,     ;  J 

;    iVt  the  heart  of  the  eontribution^  by  the  (*9perttf  WaV  a^reeittent 
oVer  the  direction  in  which  ehan(;e44  In  the  toarnitWf  prb<;e»>i  w 
tttovin^  and  in  which  aocetoration  v««  rei|uired«    The  teacher  wotiid 
.      berowe  mol'e  the  iminat^et*  of  rhe  fflean«t  to  acquire  linowied^e« 

it»  tran»i»ltter#    it  wa»  recoi^ti^ed  that  the  convent ionni  teaching 
«it«a*lon  wa*  often  inefficient  and^  for  unmotivated  ado teticent^^ 
.     ft*enhe«My  hMeio«<*^    The  chani;e<4  envi|iai;ed  can  be  HUmma rifted  ott 
follow«»"'  $•.•  •• 

'  •  ijhe  (Student  munt  be  made  (;enuineiy  retit>anHibici^  for  hiM  own 

-  the  or^ani»*atioti  of  iearniui^  must  facilitate  the  if«i|iti#it ion 
1  *»kiii^  fur  further  iearnin^?,  not  Jht^t  ^^U*  «<^5y^i«i>|^n^^ 

--:  -  -  -         ,   ktmwiedt^e  it«eif  |  .  .  . 

;"~  r^^^-^- the  deveio^mrent  of  social  and  |u«rMonai  abli  i  tieV  6er<^^ 

important        coi^titive  learning  t 

-  evainatiun  mu**t  b<*come  the  reittmnttibitity  of  tUi^  iearher  nk 
weii  an  of  the  teacher  | 

•  the  effort*  of  the  ieanier  to  pian^  implement  and  eValuaif» 
hlH  own  work  ttkU»t  be  accepted  a**  ie(titimate  by  the  teacher* 

The^e  chan^eii  do  not  dimihinh  the  roie  of  the  teacher*  EVon 
ttmim/;  older  chiidt*<ni  the  teacher  wotitd  remaih  the  martact^r  of  tearh** 
.    in^;  .j*4  tuations  and  particuiariy  of  the  rei4oureei»  to  be  madv  ayatl^: 
abie«    l>ro{^re»(iion  to  seif^directed  methodft  wiii  have  to  be  oare^ 
fully  monitored*  et*peclaily  in  tlie  ca»e  of  children  coming  from 
culturally  <leprived  b^ckf^rotindH,    In  thin  lattor  ei^ampiei  tite  aVttli^^ 
ity  structure  of  working  eiami^  homes  in  another  eieitieni  io  take  into 
coni^ideration  (a^e  Leila  Susf«ftiann)*    A»  the  attitude  of  teachers 
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turn  bo  cWici.Vl'in  iUM?ViliMr.;ilMt  ?*iu**'i>srt  or  talluro  tniiimitU 
(^M*  lK*ueli<»  A/PiaKi*<m)»   it  |  m  t  loar  iUnt  thi»  toacluM       1 1  Imvo 
to  be  0i|iiiwwHr  wlili  a  lev0!  aV  »kiii  wltlcti  wilt  orff^r  liiro 

i«  iiitllvliliiitt  iumhM  iif  til  pupils** 


thi^t  rt* ration  hotwtnm  t^vachitu;  iuul  loiiriittus 

Ttttr  toitT  or         to.iclior  In  «liuntionH  rovonnul  by  an  aoc*»nt 
uii  l>rtrttinit  Vitthor  l  lian  tt»acliitii»  WU I  pr»b«bly  ctiantrc  la  tho  rol*» 
lowUut  <Hr«M'tioii«  $ 

a>  in  itu*  Ktruetttfo  of  ttu>  U*atnim^  ^itgatioJi  t 
_    _  UuH ylilual  ty  tivilorcul  work  a »Hi>5tim<>« t  ; 

toward a  rigiiUy  f^clieUnlott  wurkini*:  day  | 

^  ~  r~  rr^T^t^w^^  4iH«n*H»wnnt  Ijanod  on  6ncal«C  rattiey~^^r 

:  tlmn  o^amlnationrt  t 
towanlH  a  muro  oqnali  co-oporatlv<»  worHinn  **<'i».*"i"**^^*ip 
be !tw**«*n  t<*a chert*  and  clilidro«# 

b^  in  tbe  t^^sbttiuui^H  of  th0  teacher  I 

-  towarilH  a  Qvumt^r  fawltlarity  w4th  a  vldo  r it* Id  of  know- 
ItHlltoj  tlot  fo*-  e)(poi«kiiion>  but  for  ewW^wc  utitdontr  and 
.  .  1.  ,        -  ,»va  ina  t  inij:  ^1^^^  I 

~ ^"^j:  - the  sonrce«  or  khc*wt«rd^  and  «eth«4i>- 

_  of  >rt4)Uiry  rather  than  the  knowledge  ltii4»ir  $ 
^^^^^^^^'-^  the  tiottintr  or  objective*,  th#  motlvatioit /Hf; 

tttudonti»  and  the  aadeHdwent  of  individual  w^irk  rather 

;'7'r^.  y""'  "^r'-^Um  teadhin^j  •(  ' " 

^   --^  ----^  ^  it^^  0f  new  Hout^ee^  oi*  learning  in  betit— 

media  and  coammnity  | 

tuwilrds  an  ability  to  Work  closely  with  pafenti^i  ctinti»el^ 
lorn  and  social  workorn  to  removo  blocka£;«*6  to  loarnlni; 
and  ta  Ktimulat^  motivation^ 

once  an^ain,  these  chan^to^^  wUI   Involve  iikilU  dirfofent  Irom 
thoMe  demamled  of  toachorti  in  conventional  teaching  ultnationtii  and 
will  include  the  ability  to  handle  relatloht*  with  other  i^dportartt^ 
agentH  in  the  education  of  the  children  both  lrt»id«*  and  out»id*v  the 
school 

V )  lit  the  attitudes  of  the  teachers  I 

towards  a  fulior  reco^iltion  of  the  importttnce  of  under**_ 
iitandini;  the  processes  of  child  development^  the  i»odtal 
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tmcknt'iMind  of  cliiicfreyti  and  0f  the  impliot  which  ttijftchortif 
attiiucioM  ami  oxpoctatioh^  hav^  an  itw  chllU^d  p^rfoi*** 
i|tanc<»  ami  development  i 

Uiat  Cii|,l^ai;uei»  in<iti4ie^iiho-rf^ 
f«xpei*ti*  outHiii^*  amt  imliMxi  oldtVi*  chitili*^nt  it»ay  h^  e 
.     \;    lial  to  the  child  ai*  tiourcet*  of  learning  | 

•  towiard^  a  recognition  of  the  rolevaitce  ami  le^itittiacy  of 
Home  of  iUif  laio w I ed^e  acquired  by  the  eiiiidren  from  their 
envi  ronmen  t  a  and  tite  ma#i»  media  i 

•  towards  being  t*e€*6rtci  led  to  eiipostjt^e  to  the  obHervationa 
:    ^      and  pOHtfibiy  the  criticiBmi»  of  cliitdren  and  coitea^et^^ 

I>articuiarly  when  involved  in  team  teaching  iiituatianii  j  ;. 
".• "  ■■ '  '_.  .        towai*de^  accoptanco. of  the  rei?iH>n«ibiiity:  pf,,lM*lJl^.  It^^^^^ 
.      .  Voived  in  deoinidn^making  inside  the  school  % 
■  towards  acceptance  of  b«>ing  in  contact  with  edticationat  , 

research  and  development  activities  | 
:  r      towards  accepting  paraprofessidnais  and  auiiiliarles  in 
the  schools  as  partners  iti  a  commo<;i  enterprise  | 
M  towards  accepting  a  diminution  of  traditiottal  authority 
in  relation  to  children     particularly  to  older  children ♦ 
and  their  parentSf 

Teaching  as  a  cooperative  eltet^ciso 

Nest  of  th^se  innovations  involve  team  teaching^  individuals^ 
ised^  iearnlng^  interdisciplinary  areas^  enquiry  mettt0^r-=ai>e»  ™ 
school,  activitiesi  educaiionai  tectmolog)^  and  involvement  in  the 
frtanhing  and  implementation  of  new  curt^icuta*    Utese  itinovati^iis-^ 
arjD-.d^^^  in  detail  in  the  experts*  papers^  iliuiLt|i?a.tiiig.^cJ^aj^^ 

ly  their  oiauy  implications  for  the  future  teacher^s  or  educatorts 
role»    We  will  only  emphasi/e  a  few  key  points* 

in  most  cases  changes  in  technique  have  been  accompanied  by 
changes  in  relationship  with  children*  colleagues  and  admlnist>a^ 
tars  or  resear<?hers  outside  the  school  #    fiut  both  Imitn-  iM^^iij^ft^^ 
changes  in  attitude*    The  key  feature  in  the  success  of  these  in^ 
novations  seems  to  be  support  for  the  teachers  as  they  leave  the 
security  ef  traditional  and  didactic  roles  and  adopt  an  eicperisienlal 
and  open  stan<^e# 

the  involvement  of  teachers  in  teams  which  may  iHolude  auxi«» 
liaries  and  specialists  in  guidance  work  as  well  as  academio  sub«i 
Jects  and  Which  may  take  place  in  open^planned  areas  is  a  nies^t  ra^ 
dical  contemporary  change  in  the  nature  of  teaohihg*    It  reittoves 
the  teacher  from  the  security  ef  his  closed  cla<»sroom  and  eitposes 


»      i«^4uMM*r  a  m««ml>or  of  W  t^laimlii^:  toam«    \«w  loarMintt  j^iiaatioiiH 

adtiirui^it*ailA««  fiiaf  f  of  tli<»  hcIiuoI  ^     Hot  cuVrfctil tttn  i|ovivio|iiii^^:^^^^^^ : 
ntimt  it*  oftoit  III!  itaii'il  outnitU*  tlu>  niiiool  an<l  only  IoiuIh  to  III- 
Vivii«»  n  miitot^tty  ot*  Miaff*     In  Mii**  ioarlMM  t*  may  t;omo  4iiio 

i*toi»o  contact  with  tvHoariMMM***  atol  wttli  tlioMo  n»Hpon«iblo  for  |ilan* 
will*:  tiio  (:i*AMfal  uritanl Motion  of  ficitooilnif*    Ihit  ihi»  cMKHH*failoii  ^ 

«a$ly  liavo  a  lai^tin^^  Impaet  wltlilii  **ch<mit<  If  tlioro  Iihh  I>oo«  a*J- 

4»v0ii  if  tlioy  al't»  not  diroi^tly  Invoivod* 

^."7"""-':. .  .  .'  TiT  i  iTVlJi*!!  tlio  movo  towa  nl »  ilo?  coopo>a  1 1  oh  b(i*  tWoc»tt  tf»oclfi^ir^'"~~~'T . ..-~^T 
in  cM^mbJiioil  . with  till*  n<>w  omptmiiis  ou  tho  part  t^».  bc»  ptay«*«i,  by  tlio  ; 
l*raVftor  ill  til3  nWn  dovirlopiiient  that  the  radical  chants  itt  tht*      ;  ^ 
toachiiii:  roio  hoeomo  ruily  apparent «    lltdopd  tho  ti^rm  •toaclior* 

boeomon  titijitioaditi^t  fof  thf?  toachinu  tl«*t  roimiin»  ii»  p**^'"^*'^ 
;      conewimni  with  ottaippiiiir  tho  child  with  tho  »kiii»  iioco»«ary  for 
.  j^olf«Hilr0etod  ioarninu  to  occur*    Ilut  ovon  thit»  in  iiuppioiitt^ntod  by 
aciivlty  ibrsiftitod  to  wotlvatoj  roiiiovo  ob^taciod  to  leatniini;  anti 
f       taiWttV  t^      individuais  havo  aequirod  tho  baiiic  kh6wi*o«t^  nocei»» 
^   .  tith  oldor  chiidfon  tho  awnagomont  of  ioarti*  ? 

itt^.  ro»ourco#t^  it^  sclioduiintj  ami  cotutdoiiitii;  May  tako^prior^  -  ^  r 

^-      lty«  :  liut  at  W      »tago  of  tho  oducationftl  proco««  a  high  iovol-  of 

»kili  ii*  t*ot|iti^  and  a  now  titlo  such  as  *oducatDr^  may  tio  moro  J  V  ,  i 
appr»i*t*i**t<»  ^•ttt    tito  torm  ^toAchor'*.    Aa  a  coni*o<tuoiico  of  tho»«^ 

of  a  divorBifiod  but  uniflod  odiic^tional  pt^l^^"  IT  7^t^^ 
dioii  i0  slowly  emor^ine*    It*  mombor«  aro  not  only  toachor^  itr 
rostrictoii  Mon«0|  but  aro  aliio  now  i^pociaiiMts  with  thoir  uwn  placo 
la  tho  oilucatidiial  toam«  HUch  a>»  caroorB  advi^or^  pisychoiogiiit#  .  :^ 

t*di*ourco  ittatiiteort  romodlai  toachor#  Information  ^pociaiiBt#  otc* 
r      to  thOi»o  wo  can  add  hoadmastt^r^  oducationai  advifiot*!  and  ovoU  tho 
ihftpoctol^  roMpotisibio  for  tho  whoio  of  a  dcliool  c|i»trict« 

Tho  aecoptanco  by  toachc«rs  of  rolodt  an  couhf»oiior»#  cldvidord« 
piatihoti«»  maita^ors  and  so  on  canttot  bo  oiipoctod  iUtloHB  thoy  aro 
giVon  tho  hoco^i^ary  faciliiios*    At  projiont  classroom  toachih|;  is 
built  into  tho  (lo8i(^  of  iichoois^    In  many  <^otinti*iod  tho  toacher» 
iilck  tho  »tudy  roomsi  tutorial  room«i  <»oct*oiarial  holp  that  wiii 
roqttlrod  if  thoy  aro  to  bocomo  e«*ttairio  oduoator#«    thoy  claim  that 
thoy  httvo  not  sttfriciont  ft*iH*  timo  for  thoir  intiovativo  offortii^ 


whicii  ifi  an  ai^iiiwinit  In  fivoiif  \pf  a  complete  r©»ttafiinu  of  the..  . 
Heliool  ii^y«    it  ii^  certainly  itnio  that  tc^a^lter^i  pttrtlcttlarty  iirli<»n 
invoty04  in  innovationiii  my  b0  ^xhauiitf^ci  by  iltoir  efforts  to  over^ 

C  ♦    t»lir.PARtKa  FOB  A  !^iBlf  HiitM 

ftei^igtanco.  to  .chattit«» 

it  haa  atroady  boon  pointed  out  thot  Mioro  ivi  roaii^tance  to 
irban^  impiiod  in  the  trMitional  rolo  of  the  toachor«    ToacMrli  . 
aro  trained  aa  tranamittora  of .  cuiturpi  aa  aeic^ctora  for  adult 
atatua  and  are  expected  to  aet  and  maintain  conventional  iiioral_ 
■  a t^ndarda  aatbhg  ehiidren«    their  eapeetatibna  of  pupils ♦  perfor«» 
^|uan^c*|fr|^^  a  gmShf  mm  on  iila^; 

tittitioii  are  othef  yariablea  to  take  into  account  whon  th^  tooctior% 
reaiatante  to  chan^  'needa  to  be  o%'^rooate#    There  atoy  atao^  be^  it 
more  t»porific  reaiatance  that  appeara  during  innovation*  Change 
ia  auapect  When  it  ia  impoaed  on  teachera  irho  have  played  no  part 
in  promo tini^  it#    Hhen  intfoducod  into  an  unctiangin^  achool  atruo* 
tore  I  an  innovation  can  be  diatorted  or  converted  into  a  mako« 
believe  aubatitute  for  actual  change  (aee  Oitbert  lie  Uindaheero)^ 
lirihbvatioh  oahhot  be  a  tran^p^^^^  into  ah  uhfyrepBrect 'iohbbt  or 
Ti a ati£o  reject M  ^  ^  ^     .  -^^^^^^ 

.  .  .  ;.T         muat  also  be  viifible  revarda  to  overcomo  roaiatanoo  to 
fjfliaiige  Within  tho  achooia*    In  a  racent  innovation  deaeribod  iiy 
Harten  ii#  Shipman  involving  team  teachingi  enquit*y  methods  atid  ltt'^ 
:  tegrated  atudiea^  teachera  compared  the  conaidorably  greater  tiaie 
■aiSd  eiSe       involved  With  that  uaed  tip  by  their  cotlM^^^nXmCi^^^ 
Convatttional  aubject  teaching*    Tho  aUcceaa  of  thia  curriculum 
project  depended  oti  a  high  leVel  of  peraonial  inveatmont  the 
teachara^    There  appeared  to  bo  a  thre ahold  of  peraonal  inVeatmeItt 
beyond  which  the  toachefa  became  aware  of  their  p^rt  in  an  exciting 
ek^eriment  throU(^  which  they  wore  receiving  public  rbcbgnitl^^^ 
Helow  thM  ^ovel»  the  Commitment  to  innovate  waii  weak  and  fkiluro. 
reaultodt 

tteaiatahce  to  chango  can  aiao  coote  ffoHi  employel^ii #  f rbm  tiii^t^ 
eddcatioh  and  from  pafehta*    The  firat  two  demand  fortot  b^aminai* 
lioha  aa  a  guide  to  recruitmehti  while  the  latter  reinforce  tttia 
jireaaufe  through  the  drive  to  ensure  the  beat  opportutlitiea  for 
thoir  owh  chitdron*    The  innovating  achooi  teacher  cornea  under 
t»t*oBeure  a#  the  coiiipetitive  poaition  of  children  i a  thoU^t  to  bo 


ttir(i«itt«*tit.Hl«    4i:ttli4>  tW^oliiiiiMit  iiii^         t«  plan  for  fetitttit^e  auroHii 
tlitv  wild  10  cniiiijat Ion  i«|ri» tow  or  ic»  on«(Ur«^  ihat  innovation  in  pn>c»d»ti 
and  aceampali4i?d  by  H  siktif'Mliv  tiiounted  t^blic  rolati<^h»  i*»t*rciMi» 

oi!iV|||»(iiiou«»  and  iui;lii*r  odtication* 

Priiiriiv  to  inoin»rvtcf»  tralntnit 

TIh»  elmn^inn  <p«ipha^i«  trom  teach Inu  to  learnings  that  ijiado  tin* 
,      |a^«i^  mdo  training  a  mil* leadlip^  t^^^^ 

It  -  lH  4UI  Ioniser  iwi!H»lblo  to  Mqnip  a  i»tudont  with  a  body  of  subject 
km*wled^i«  ami  the  im^thodtf  timt  will  i&nablc*  him  to  tea^rh  i t  uffii^ 
cientiy  t^^  hi»  warkine  Ilf0#    indeed^  th©  r^-drij^ni-* 

"•"^""^^iifi^in'^^  iiysrom^  to  faeititaii^  ecintiniting»  dot f r©c teit""  '^'~'7'^^T^^^ 

;    -  ioarnlni:        the  »tudont»  iriil  have  to  includo  opporttittttie*  and 
Incentives  l*or  the^  teaeher^^  to  leafn  in  tlie  tfamo  way* 

lliere  iieemH  to  be,  international  imanimity  on  tlio  crucial  pari 
that  Hhonld  be  played  by  cont inuouei  in«i»0rv ice  education  l*or 
teaeberd»  for  teacH«jri»  4>f  teacher*  and  for  others  involved  in  ad* 
mlhiHtration  in  the  educ^ation  i^ystent*    jpontin.iity  and  comprehen»i« 
verteiiH  are  the  key  termt^  t  eontinuity  to  ensure  tliat  there  iraa 
.  develop«ont«  t  coiitpr€4k»ndivi*;i»  .; 

^Seiia  1^^^  ill  thone  reeipon»ible  for  th0  education  ^t'''tti^^~-  'Y^^^   "  " 

 lyoun^  wttfe-  wbrkihi;  together  a i>  partnera*   

;  Th«»  atructure  of  in^sorvico  education  foliowa  from  theai^  iwo  , 
principiei»  of  continuity  and  compreheniiiveneiia* 

The  mo^t  beneficial  nystem  would  probably  include  i 

«  trDn tinuous  inw^ervice  training  for  ieachorii  | 

m  0ontihuouji  in*»ervice  training:  for  tho«e  in  teachor  traininfft      :  - 
iiienior  poaitions  in  iichool  and  in  adninictrationi  including 
periodic  r^turna  to  the  f»chooi  situation  | 
^  -         -  ^Ma  i*or»^f  in-service  trainitti^  tltat  would  briniS  toef»ther.-  -  ^  :>>-^-^^ 
teaehors  and  those  in  senior  positions  outside  the  schools 
in  the  same  activities  i 
■m  involvement  not  only  in  leamingt  c^bout  new  devi*lopments^ut^^^^^^^    -  ^  ! 
in  participating  actively  in  them  ) 

a  form  of  in-service  training  that  will  brihg  together 
teachers  from  different  types  of  school  and  of  diffeft^nt 
levels  of  education  t 
*•  a  form  of  in-service  training  for  the  wholo  staff  of  a 
school  or  departments 


Tfu*  i»i*tal*l  I  Hlitwmtl  «r  >HClrptn>i:rtt<maot»  In  a  ft:r»t"  priori ty«  It 
invoivc«i^  houwor  not  atily  h  m*v  ^ittlittdt^  awotiit  t«»nclmr:*  to  on^rii^e 
in  ttip  cotiitnuitii;  rp*«*valual  tMh  aticl  ao%ol«ti«ii«»Mt  of  tlioir  i^lo  btit 

ttH*»o  .pr0^rajiim!0H  toitil:^  in  moni  eptiniivlt«i»t  i«  bo  oi»^rtnl>itMl  in  a  Va)^ 
wliicli  nccdtintst  for  ilu»  imilatiuit  uf  ilio  to«cltofi»4    Toi*  ofton  tlioy 
iiro  r.oiH»lv*»rH  or  inrortmiiimt  only  and  too  tVv  of.  tlici^i  «r«^  InyolVwl* 
proHoUt  national  pollcihii  ertvo  im  impr<%ii^ioii  of  rutiior  nncoartli-* 
natoUi  tia|>lia/ai*d  acti%*iiiet4t  0xco|>t  ftorttapH  In  »*r«»<l<»rt  wltore  prior** 
iiy  on  ln*»i>0rvlco  €*our»i»i«  Iia»  tmon  ijivi^n  to  (:i»achor  trainom  ahcl 
ttMielior**  tmca^^^   in  H  A  li  ac  tlvltii^d  {mo  Honirt  Tlielili>>    If  t€>acl<iitg 
in  to  bo  a  r#»warfllnc:  oecu|»atliin  tlic  pro^ottt  tlc^taelmioni  of  t4*aclM»r0 
rrom  vtbo  .oicct  :of  invol  votoc^nt  tn        .  pn»|jTfniw»«^*^; 

coii|iNi_^'_        '  '- ^  /  •  _   

IV  thi^  ii0\0l0pm*nt  of  toacbom  has  to  bo  t^ffoctlvcly  T6i*tii»rocl 
tlit«ai^:it«»ai  4U*^it'  Wofklnc  lifi?^  ctmtinuotiM  irafnlnj^  muHt  W  Connie 
tirrt>tl  at*  a  iiotinai  cbaractorl«ttic  of  tboir  trorli*    Iloif4»vorr  dvttn 
b<*ro  It  mu(*t  ho  hotoU  tbat  aiM^uttptiontf  tttado  on  what  conlU  bo  tito 
ctiamctor  of  futnro  continuon^  toacbc^r  training  involve  vitial  |»o«» 
ii«ry  «|«t»WtionM»    A  syattitt  aimo<l  at  croatin^  a  bcnly  of  ^oachoi*t»  wlio 
vou  til  f^ooli  f»€»if-^d»volopmont  throUiglioui  tboir  caroor  ,it«tui(l  Imvo  far 
aifforpnt  impiicationa  than  on<j  which »  for  »»ampio,  m<?r0ly^^^^^^^^ 
roquiro  thorn  io  submit  thi»mjiolvo*i  to  a  certain  ttuaybpr  j^^^^^ 
or  hout  e»  of  ro^trainihu;  |>or  yodr# 

Changoi»  in  tbo  itii t iai  training  of.  tit»ac?lH*r» 

:  -      :Toach<Q^r  etfucation  tta«  innm  tho  t»tibJoet  of  tforion^  tli^en#aicm#  - 
duriii^_th<^  la«t  I5*20  yoari*^    t ho  switch  from  toachor-ce^tr^^ 
chiid«»contrfHi  learning  i^itaatiohB  invoivoU  a  awitch  in  toaicher  odu« 
ration  from  an  emphasis  on  slcilis  in  tranamittiiti:  knowiecieo  to  onp 
utroaHing  ttio  child  aa  tha  agent  of  hit^  oWh  €Hlucation#    Uutf  ovont 
if  the  pupil  may  aoiact  tho  problam  tt>  bo  inVostigatod  aa  woli  aa 
tha  titoihods  towards  ita  aolution^  it  will  atill  bo  n^jCiaaaiii^^^^^l^^ 
the  toachor  to  organij^o  tho  cuntoxt  for  thia  learnings    Bo$  for 
all  toachora^  and  ^apacially  for  tlioae  working  with  adoli^aconta^ 
morio.  amphaaia  haa  l^oan  put  on  the  dynamics  of  motivation  and  por^ 
coption^  on  ttio  interaction  of  aniall  groupa  and  aboVc  all  oti  tliis^!.^^.,^ 
tikilld  involved  in  organii»ing  loaming  aituationai  managing  re* 
aourcea  and  the  individual  caunaelling  tttat  will  facilitate  fielf«» 
diacovory«    llowevor«  in  a  feW  counttie^^  where  there  were  innova^ 
tiofii^  in  thoae  directian#i  titere  la  now  an  air  of  caution^  ttte 
new  organisation  of  teacher  education  did  not  always  giVo  good 
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ci>ii4tv«l  wMIUHli*  4  anil  tJM»  iyartoiis  t%»r  thl«  n^actitm  ii«h»*I 

to  bt*  .itm^«*tltrat*»cl,    Ttioro  i»<  a  ilaii^**!*  i»t*  moviiuT  i:ll*t»>*M«*^-^*  ^ 
.^ , |it*imlM^^^  ii  t  u<i  t  ion  Imi  i»  io  oceomiMiiy  i itiui V<i t  i  .     ^. 4 , 

iVilM**  ^"  t.l^t*  Hoica|li.a  frai»4»  fartorR  tir  tWtvliitif^  aiM 

>iMi  MM  IMfH'^^M^^  oft^tt  cottt*vrvati%*s  v«Hi  t>r  tlt<»  ■ 

if«uelN»r«    If  tlili*  coiit«»xt  iitnaltiH  Hlatlr*  oliaiii^o  Iti  aiiy  oiiip  iiart 
.    or  tlNv  e^Ki>««»w  or  lit  tlii>  4*UUi-atioii  «t*  toacltor**  |jt  MktVly  to 

Tli<*r«*  afi*  li«w«*v*M'  inti<»vatiotn^  in  tlit*  HclMml**  i»*hicli  are  i<*a«J«^ 
_  to  a  brimk^wp  ol'  a  lout;  i f*aa i 1 4 t*w  in  tonchf»r  tr^inini:.    ifc  t 

moHiM  tlmt  th^^^^^^         mi  trainiiit:  bluoprirtt.    the  ^jiiiUorii  eannoe  iH* 
^^Tju^rnr^^^  uF  torlihlqiii*!*  to  aiii|ity  to  f»»t  j*iM|tiTiWr^tir^^^^ 

ii  riaH^ruum  ro«pt«*li*iy  tui4U*r  liii*  mmirot.    For  eariy  ioacliini;  of 
^    »kiii  i*tibjt»cti*  i\n  readini:i  iwcb  e^tanilaiHl  t(*vhniqt40t»  way  i^tUi 

bi*  iiiif»artant«    |t«t  HtamlarUiiiml  |>raC€»duri»0  r«r  cl«i*t»rootrt  tooirbliiK 
hav««  b<«coim*  imtppropriaio,    Ttii»  al»o  mi*ani*  that  ffwort  IT  any i 
r       iochni«|U4»«  ul*  ti»achin«  can  bi»  iaii|;fit  in  ootiouoft  «iivorced  i*r«»tii  Ibo  ^ 
school*    ir  itu»  i*mtthaiiiH  i*>  to  bo  on  gronp  <lynamicii»  on  hclt^ini; 
indiviilnalf»^  on  co-ofieration  with  tfolli^aetlv^       toachinu  toain»t  oil 
mobiiii*itie  M«»  He      of  |>a relit M  and  **pciaJ  workeri^t  woi*«*  traitiinfi: 
■    •    Vili^  in  the  i»chooiD»  oh  the  Job*  . .         .  .-v-.^^ 

4^  Ifar  an.  the  conicMit  or  coucitet*  in  teacher  education  i»  con-,      ^  _  _  . 
ctjrnedi  the  iieo<l  km  to  acceierate  the  introdtacrtion  of  <*vid©tttrtv 
P      rrom  tho  nociai  mciehceH  and  the  tfidciai  coht<**t  uiiti^ide  ui  *chaaii»« 

^  tfiibj«»ctt^  iikely  to  produce  thin  i»eni»itiviiy  to  4»nv irotitt^n ia t  rac«*  ^ 
^  variety  ai-4*  »ocioiofry  and  cultural  or:»o«tt^ 

anthropology ♦    training  in  inii«>once  and  coui4»elliiit:  ami  an  undei> 
Htahdihi?  ur  tlW  labour* market  are  other  important  areas,  Thia 
)       1^  %ouid  enable  the  student  ieaclu»r  to  appreciate  the  itt- 

fluence  or  dirrdrent  backeri**»*ui«t»  on  children*!*  |H*rr0rwanee  In 
acliool*    ii  In  equally  Important  liowev4»r  that  the  student  ii^Hia^^i'''"' ^ 
becomes  aware  of  his  own  attitudes  and  exp4»etations  and  their  in«» 
riueitcro  on  attalhment  among  the  children  for  whom  he  will  be  res-; 
ponsibie^ 

the  impdrtance  of  this  lefoim  aimed  at  removing  the  cultural 
myopia  of  teacherst  which  is  often  the  result  of  their  own  narrow 
schooliiigf  comes  from  the  nature  of  the  innovations  recommended* 
these  are  aimed  at  removing  the  bt>uitdaries  betwet^n  school  and  com- 
muniiy  and  at  an  ac^cepianee  of  the  chlld*s  experiences  oUtsi<le  the 
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iirho  eotild  u^t»  tlilH  H»iirr«»  of  kha4irl«»<i|t4»  iioocU  to  «tmler^iatf4  ii  ati4 
to  a|>|i'ni»iiriate  ii»  iiii|K>rtatic«*  to  tU0  cliiitU    tltin  cotitact  witli  itM^ 

t  loti  oP  ttfH«li^r«i  on  de%€»lup|iii;  tito  iirr^ciivtr  part  of  ilici^  puivll^fi 

Tlmno  ctianiT*'^  lit  eito  ^ducalioti  of  ilie  ^«>aclior  will  iieccrsfii tai# 
clianjg:i»«.  in  the  st^tun  ami  oi^ani^aiioti  ai*  ttie  coi leges  ^ono^rttt^* 
the  traaitional  nystem  far  preiMiriii^;  tt^a^lteri^  usiialiy  oontaiha  two 
chatmeis^  one  tlii^u|i:ti  university «  the  other  throuu;li  coilei^s  of 
^duoation#    Thes0  in  lunt  usual iy  lead  into  acadeitiic  secoMary 
ecluca ti on  o»t  the  one  liand«  and  primary  or  J<»«fer  ieVels  of  tmiieiec<% 
live  second*ii*y  schools  and  the  teaching  in  iocational  and  te^hnl^ 
sabjf^dts  on  the  other#    Little  cc^riment  is  necessary  on  this  divi«i» 
-^ibn*  - ^>  dirt'erentiation  has  lieen  an  anomaly  as  coipp^fMenfli^ 

schooiini;  spr^adiJ*    It  actt*  as  a  damper  on  the  hopes  and 
efforts  of  the  teachers  coming  from  the  non<»university  stHrtort 
nrliile  cnshi«min£r  the  teachers  coming  from  university  against  tite 
heed  t»  keep  at»reast  of  the  developments  affecting  their  role  M 
:tearh^rs» 

the  previous  oBCp  studies  of  the  trainings  recrul^jdieht  and 
utilia^aiioh  of  trochers»  its  up-dating  {t)  show  the  particular  into«* 
rest  or  Member  countries  In  linking  tIte  training  of  primary  sctooi 
^Wc^eTs  to  higher  educatton#    Accent  decisioiiii^  in  vari^^s  co 
^fM^jk  r0%f0Bi  a  similar  trend  in  favour  of  breaking  the  isolntiofi 
in  the  training  of  certain  categories  of  teachers  -  art^  liaisic^ 
physicai  education*  various  vocationia  and  teclmical  siibjects  : 
in  reinforcing  the  contacts  with  higher  education  or  ifi  surging 
i^*r  i»*«i"Ang^^ university  curriculii*    titese  #itaFl«^S^^^tt^^ 
show  support  for  a  more  solid  pedagogical  training  for  academic 
secondary  school  teachers*    One  greup  needs  a  deeper  academic  edu«» 
catltYn*  the  other  a  doeper  profensional  training*    there  is  eVetr*" 
thing  iti  gain  from  bringing  all  the  groups  into  closer  cohtuct  with 
^ach  otiier  as  they  are  prepared  for  teaching*  .....^ -y:y::^y..;>r^y^.^^::^ 

the  linking  of  teacher  education  to  hlghor  education  will  in^ 
evitably  cltangd'  tho  organisation  of  the  training  coli^ges^  they 
Will  have  to  shed  their  restrictive  practices^    it  Would  te  cuuimai*^ 
ous  if  open  schools  co«»existed  with  cioiied  colleges*    il*  ac^tive 
learning  is  to  spread  in  schools*  it  must  be  practised  In  the  coi*^ 
leges*    Such  a  reform  in  the  coiieges  would  aleo  facilitate 

i)  5ee  VoiuM  ti  in  the  present  series*  oficti«  t974# 
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r^tlitie  thi»€ii*y ni«»r*»  cltti*i>ly  i*i  tmiftlo*?  and  tit*l|*  Unit  ii»nclif^r 
tralMint?*  Iwili  Iwiiiai  4«id  lrt«ii^or%lc^^ 

•       ill  it?«HM^t*  ItHliani?  m4i5lit  bp  UilTitMil        Ch  matty  ctiMtHH*^*  t^ttclior 
:  traitiiw^  tiaV  Iwetl  MH^^^  »olai4«n  W  tN<*  pri*bli?tti  «r 

a»nt  d<*man«i  far  UlfihiT  ••aitc«t4«»ti.    But  tito  •»mi»lmtiifft  on  cMlucaiion 
for  i«j^aclu»r«i  tltrf>u^h«ul  ilieiir  carmMMmiy  ^«lv0  iUin  jprobiom  of  un« 
iMiitabIt*  f^nirantif^    Initial  truinine  bfi»t  pianhod  aji  |iart 

of  it  toiai  rcHMntitment*  truiitini^  and  •^•training  pro£Tdiitm<*«  One© 
ibe  <Hittr«li«n       iea^bt*ri»  wa»  neon  a»  a  iiimtor  of  cantlnuoui^  lita^^ 
»ncli  as  iho»i>  IwplwentfHl  in  ibe  Surodi^b  t»acbor  trainibi:  latg  of 
: :i96a  or .j:^0Cj^^  in  tbc'  Jmimn  ||«^|»Mrt  oil  iha  edncatiptl 

erw  in  KiitJl and  and  Ifaiei* I  quality  »boui«l  improve  tbroUj^t  tbe  oppor* 
^^uinuli^"^^  drop  out  and  tite  fiMlly  i^^ 

:       VatVd  W  ko^p  Vurront  dttvolopdientii  and  move  into  ib©  li«»y 

i       ponfiion^  lirii        tbt*  iHtucation  tt>i^tfW#    Ttii««  *rili  iti^ 

Well  atf  gaini»  for  tbi*  student  t<»acb©rii#    Ttie  priC0  of  a  attident 
c^nt^rin^  a  t^acbine:  var«»i»r  inciudine  contirtuou**  education  sbould 
involve  a^uM^ptance  of  tbe  cliance  %lmt  Ite  of  ftlie  miglit  be  found  utt-t 
9Ui tables    iProitioi ion  Hbould  go  to  tbuse  wbo  prove  a<oi»t  ekilfiil  aini 
beep  up  ^ilb  aetr  «|evelo|iaiont«« 

tlie  r«^f^     of  tbe  structure  and  tbe  content  of  ieacber  ediica- 
tion  ittUtft  be  i»ri^  in  ettcb  a  ^my  tbat*  At  tite  beginning  of  hi« 

j^ourw^i:  tb^^  fteaclter  lia*  tbe  opportunity  to  be  1^  ^-^ut^^ 

!  trlib  tbe^^^*^^  ofe^nlft^tion  and  Irork  and  with  tlie  pupile  Ibaide 
_:C  jM^outM^  Ah  it  eitiHts  in  a  fetr  eotintriee«  if  tbe  irlu^ 

V  doei  bot  W  teaebing*  th^  credited  of  ^n<>ral  edudaition 

:       and  perbiip«  more  Apeciaiiaed  credits  cati  be  oriraniiied  li%  -i-limy^ 

that  beipa  bim  to  take  additional  ertHlit^  to  go  into  oilier  odcuptt* 
tionWi  without  waetinf?  hi*  ye^r  of  training*    Tbe  aam0  common  c0re 
of  curricbt urn  combined  with  continuous  traininc;  could  faciiit«t<^ 
M^^  9^  t^*»  teacher  outHide  edttcution  if  be  *o  wiabee^ 

But  tbie  doea  not  mean  that  any  generali^t  can  make  a  teachet*#  as 
has  bev^n  unliappily  the  caae  in  many  ^oiuitriea  in  tbe  last  tiro  de« 
cades*    keai  professional  education  has  iu  some  eiitent  to  be  0t«^ 
■■  elusive  *- 

fieVertheless  tliere  ia  a  prefefiui^lte  in  the  formuiatioti  of  a 
new  policy  i  the  key  to  improvement  in  the  training  of  t^acbel'S 
lies  with  the  training  and  re-trainittg  of  those  who  teach  tlie  teaeh^  : 
ers*    proUabiy  the  most  developed  e^peHtoent  in  improving  the  >dtt*  ^ 
cation  of  teacher  trainers  has  been  organised  in  Sweden*  Priority 
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ticutariy  to  thiiiio  empioyiMl  in  ilio  toaclior  iraiHiiiit  itini tinton  wUii 

iiivu1\:ttt4  t«nn*iuM*H  in  tlu»  *4i*lM»ol*i  ill  tlii*  Mi})(M*%  i  »ion  of  to<ivtiili|r 
|M*4ic.l  iv4^  att<i  tiioi  r  t  iaii  fiml  ittvoi vtim^ni  in  itnitoiiii;  <lo\«»luii» 

mi^Mi  wtiik«     it  •lortuit**lv  im|»l  loH  that  tin*  tH%f<t  t*i<tfiH^hi  h  «ir  tia* 
ii^aciaitG^  tiiMl>  muHt  lia% tlio  4»|i|M9i*tinii  i>  ^  ilii*iMi{tlf  M  wtM't*  t'l<«ii  lUlo 
or^aiiitiaiiuu^  to  tic»  t»roitioi«Hi  to  itio  t*uiio(to^  oT  vducallon^  to  pilot 
or  <*i^porimc*iital  <<»oiio6l«»^  to  li^O  aeiivitic^^  to  |HM|«^i;oi^icai  aflviHor|r 
botli^ffij  or  to  «»ilif*t*  iionlor  toaieliiiit:  or  actimi^i«tri«iivi^ 

.  itottf  otpia     rolatioi^^fiipif  lH»two«^ti  itirtVrotit  |Mrt*i  of  tlii* 

•^«iit«*^tio^  many  eotmtritkj*  ar**  ^ti  t4-t»t»|^ii:at^^^     >  - 

rofUtci  cliana«*H  in  xHkjoIi**    Otico  ttif»y    tM>roim*  o|»i*ii  iitt^titiilitMtHt  _ 
fv*tiimiHiica t  ioti  networitH  wi  1 1  tond  to  Mwi  trii  from  the  vort Itrd t  tot 
llio  liot  i>onial  tltroU|<1ioat  cHlueation*    i^tc«t*ai  ctimantnlt^at  ioti  li»*twn^n 
I iui«»va tiii^  I oacliof M  at  all  l^Vf^ I  h  i h  tiot  ott  1  y  an  impor tttn t  cUaiutol 
for        1. 1  Initio  Inni^Vaiion  btit  iv  tla»  miurcv  for  tlio  Init  iation  of 
rt»torm«  from  tlio  t:r« Toacliore*  mntit  rom«*  to  fc*oi  part  of 
a  «l4?voioplntr  notwork  «»r  informaiioit  wliicit  thoy  aro  liolpinct  to 
norato^^ 

rtnaliy^  if  cltildron  ai*«*  to  pluy  an  active  pjirt  ijt  tli<*if  owii 
l<>ai'irtitt|I»  to  play  moro  otpial  roiua  in  rc>latioii  to  toat*|ii«rji j^«i*p^^ 
i'ialiy  in  ttir  Hi«ronc|ary  school »  and  to  t^pond  moro  iicno  out  aide 
jcam^^n^^  or#;aiiiHt>d  r ia>«^ro<imt»«  *o  muMt  t^uthti^rii^_  :^TUi^]mj^^ 

tiak*  i«|»oat  toacliitit^  will  prolmhly  docrfa»c»«    Tin*  timo  in  pl^ttnin^i 
J^py^iopitii;  and  t^ValUatint;  iit^ir  currlcuia  atid  l<mritiMe  #tj^at«keieAv^^v^ - 
Viil  corroMpondin^ly  increa»0«     But  tlio«o  oxpand«»d  activitiofi  ca^ii^ 
not  ^  eonfinod  to  tin*  school  and  iiltould  Invoivo  co^o|M*i^ili>l*  ftcw^^^ 
tioti  with  otiior  t(»achor«  and  rotft^at^chom  in  eoilogoi^  and  imlv^rai** 
tiot»4    Planning  for  citang**  in  ono  part  of  tlio  cducatiolt  MyatMU  mu«t 
involvt^  clian^;««ii  in  all  |Mirtt)«     It  mu»t  aiao  iiivaivf«  oducatorn  rrom 
miitty  IovoIb  workiuii  on  common  pt*o|trttmmo8« 

tlio  ni>»*d  for  a  cltanKod  t<ocial  and  bolitlcai  t»tatn» 

thcro  wH»  eonoral  aeri>c»mont  thai  tlw»  toaclior»  involved  in  tbo 
iii^rvico  sector  and  concornod  with  human  dovoiopmontt  will  hWd  to 
bo  rolatod  to  a  roor^ni^od  roward  Btritctufo  at  a  tim0  whoii  hia 
fol«»  is  undor|^>iti£:  draatic  changoa^    ^'ow  attitudea^  iiaw  akiiia  ahd 
n^w  carei*r  pattoma  ac^om  to  btf  aiowiy  i^mor^in^  t  a  ntimbor  of  >a«^ 
porta  dofined  thie*  aa  an  iticreasihg  profoMMionaiiaatiah  bat^aUat* 
contain  charactoriatica  of  tho  profoaaional  will  havo  to  bi«  found 


ill  tlui  ••vVilviiiiv  t*i-M  hf^^^^^  t  4*l«U  lUit  Hiisaii  llrfil  |4*t?li  f4ta(t«(^  it  .  / 
it  will  IW  a  rtnlefiiuul  ••u|»«»m^  m«H|4»l  «r  pr«»tVH^Io>iHlt^iition  iii<tr«* 

^.  ^^L^..j=^yi4»v  .^»r^¥|VHifi4  ^Ihhi#;<^4^  in  Jtli«*  4Ml<M?Ht ion  of  Kstftliet  .iu...i%.^.s.h<^.,y.:.: 
c«»ii(oiit  4iH€r  ill  it,H  coitiiiiiMtiMii  ilu'i»ucl»*»«i  atVttvo  iifi»;  ci*ulil  IhV 

t»r«icittiH«    A  it^oaioi  auif»iu«m>   lii  *loci Hl6n*tiiaKin<j  vtl I  Im*  iit»H»ibU» 
roiv  tlM»  ioai^h^^^^^  roiiHiMi  «*ontliiu*Ml  iraiiliiM:* 

ttati  an^lwil  iliilt         iiooU         eliani:*vl  r«»f ailMM»liipH  vitlt  |iupli<»  on 
ilio  oin^  ^ina  and  with  |jiU*^^^       t^ciclal  vorkord*  admlnlBtraiorii^ 
iim^i^ym^^  m%d  witliorti  outaliU*  tlu»  ti^^tta*:*!  on  ilio  otli«i^r#  c«iiite«^  a»     -  - 
part  ol*  ttn*  toacln*r*H  imMltioii  an  an  ^^xihm'V  ^»  «  l<»Amlni:  i»yt^^t4r»« 

itxtttnU^  *»cliool  j  ami  imptloii  a  iMiare  oV  iHlucaiioitd  l. 

r«»<»|MmHibii i t in»  botv4*c»n  tli«  toacfier  and  all  tli(>«»^  other  iiicliii<» 


^hialn;,  .  TUIh  n€*to  |u»iiititni  involi<*M  a  tlilTt%ront  |i0r«|M»ctivo  on  tlu». 
|M*rt  ot*  ti>at^iH*t*H  or  tiu»ir  ral<»4    t*P  to  now ^  tin*  omploymfini  of.  nuiiw 
1 1 iiir  I       Ahd  para-ipt  olVj»i»lonali»  ha«  b<>0n  vi^^WMti ;  wi  th  ^ui^pielon* 

»  Hourco  ur  t^>MHihlc»  tli  Int  loiu     lth«ally  tho  oritaniitutioii  of 
t«««4itu>  oiVHiMU'la  I  ititK  i^iihin  Hcliotitis  and  timir  co«Miperai  ion  with 
otlu*ri^  conc«^rn«H|  with  tin  liocial  I  nation  of  tho  youni;  In  tho  trom^ 
mun'      will  c^oiQo  to  lie  tiot^n  ao  a  roitiforc<*tiu»nt  of  tlio  toaclior  atf.  : 
0Xpor»  «<4a€'ator  and  c^onitnilnntt  ad%'ii»ini?  o.thor#  on  tho  lui^iii  of 
M«  Hp<«clall«t  knuwlodi;o  and  co^ordinatli^  thoir  offort^t 

Anothor  foaturo  of  tito  profpti»ional  attititdo  of  iti«»  t^aeln»r 
:»oulrt^^^^t^^^^  of  cnlurationai  ronoafvh  and  doVt»l^iif9ontc 

hiii^  imrtlPiiMiiion  in  it  and  hi«  rolo^  ait  Innovator*    t^o  organlfm^ 
;.lio|i  ttf  rjiVMareh^  of  eurricnlum  dov^iopnont  and  of  ^poclfic  trlal:^^^^  _^ 
aiiH  ojg,pttriitti*ntal  projecti^  in  hcIiooI^  oc^tipiod  mttcli  of  tho  dtion«^ 
iioh  «rf  tht^^^^o^  t^p  !«»  tho  proi4iont#  moiit  cltan^io  in  odtic^tidn 

hall  come  abont  a»  a  ro»nlt  of  political  or  adtttlnl strati Vo  d«»ci« 
»ionii4    Thi*  time  had  now  rotoo  in  oducation*  a«  in  otiior  activitlofi» 
wht^n  ri*i»4iareh  Mhonid  bt*  ono  of  tho  koy  sourco«  fot*  odncational  in«»  . 
,novatian#    HoMoarch  ali^o  lian  i^*oat  valuo  In  bnildin^  an  adaptable 
behoof  nyHtom  matuiod  by  ootopotont  and  flo^iblo  toachor^*  Goitiittrnc«» 
tlvo  odncatlonal  rhiin0o«»  ar«»  lSenorat«*d  by  activltloii  in  dovelopoiont 
or  appilod  rosoarclit  and  it  was  tiioroforo  felt  that  t^csc^arch  and 
dovolopmont  work  eonid  provido  an  Important  iiteanti  of  moblililnfi: 
toaeherii  Into  innovations*  In  addition  to  providing  noeossary  baok«' 
irrouiid  knowlodiiiot 

Thoro  is  ovidoncii  of  tho  prosont  alienation  of  toachors  from 
r4»s4«areh#    La^rk  of  sopliisiicatlon  III  intorprotih^  tfVidenc^#  a  ro«^ 
tuctanco  to  aeeopt  tho  validity  of  ros^areh  as  a  ^ido  to  aetioii 
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innt>vati0ii  in  tlu«  i^^oH^iii  H^tiiotii^    It  wai»  n^reetl  tltnt  timrd  ii^ai» 
n4>t*4  to  brin^  alKiui  incroadcHl  invoivi^^  i^acfwre  iiritli  .r<»« 

utfit  ill  trying  out  Mows  tVuw>»  *tl\orijiiiU  tuit  tlu*  c^o«0i»f>rati 

4li>» 1  o t  ot  cur ricular  haf*  At roni; t y  omplia ni mni  i n«^i*<l  for  1 
^  crft^fln^lilK  tlt^  amtnuii  or  iii^iiervict*  iraiiiiii6'#       <l«^n«trat€9«i  hy  ili«» 
Aiitt«rle}|iift  Iho  Froiicli  aitd  t|t«%  dw^nliHli  cai>4*t»#    tlii«         li^i^cMii^  AH 
iitt|M»rtatit  f^atur«»  of  tlt^  Sehoui^  Cuimcil  in  Eiiglandt  Kitit  itti 
«»iroii|;  cHnphaH in  oh  fc*aeliDr  part icitMit ion  in  curriculuni  «leV0lopaieht 
ilhil  iii  tlu*  tMi>*iiil*^i  dov«»l0piittMit  of  Toacher  C«»ntroii  tdi^r^  leacliorii 
ran  ment  to  <Micliani:«*  icli>ii»  ami  tlov^iop  now  curricula  at  tiw  local 

.:i...^J^.JtP^  actual  lov^l  at  whicit  teacher  tyarticipation  in.  BAtI  kork  ' 
or4*at'i»  HtioUltl  irtrr«*aiio  in  iittportanc0  if  changos  in  ttto.  structure 
«if  ^^tiuyation  rocluce  the  distance  lmtWooh  clatii>fo<»tit  t(taefier«»  ami 
tito HO  involved  in  trainihi::;  tcarlier^  and/or  proatatittfi:  rcHsearch^ 
rite  object  in  at  I  ca^eD  «»liould  tn*  tlie  Haaie«    tile  teacher  uliottld  lie 
lliveti  the  «iklllt«  to  interpret  and  uw  re«eareltt  tlie  opportunity  ta 
Iteconie  involved  in  it  and  to  feel  one  of  a  team  of  et|uais  aearchin^ 
for  lioiutionti  to  learning  problems  in  which  he  ia  kn  eis^i^rt  whoae 
.^^njtritHition  it*  yalued#    Ttiiti  mi^t  alao  benefit  iioth.  tliej  ^tuallty  ; 
of  rea^afch  alid  iti>  relevance  and  uaefultieas^    It  al^  meana  tliat^..> 
reaeafch  and  reaearchern  need  to  come  much  cloaer  to  the  achoole 
aiid.  tu  H  cate^rien  df  ediicatdra#    A  dimit^ie^ 

cial  distance  would  benefit  all  concerned  in  educiatioh*  : 

it  was  also  agreed  that  thei»e  cliaracteristics  liat^ed  abbve^^^^^  - 

_<:ould  iu>t  be  really  effecti%'e  tmlesa  the  teacher  Is  acliyfiljC.^^^i^ 
ticipatiim  in  the  plaiininit«  development  and  4ecisiohf-tBakin^  pro«» 
cesses  affectini;  edu<^ational  activities^    As  demonstrated  by  Si)ttett 
Marklundt  the  direct  or  indirect  (through  tprofessiollal  ori^anisa^ 
tions)  participation  of  the  teacher  still  dependa  on  the  type  of 
innovation  involved*    But  if  authority  coisea  to  be  shaded  #4J^.^^^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^ 
others  this  will  call  for  clianises  within  the  educatipnai  hierarchy 
which  lias  so  far  tended  to  pass  down  information  ta  the  tea<hairs« 
Ideally  there  should  alao  be  a  switch  to  co«»oparatin|r  not  inatruct>» 
IhgA    the  priority  i^iven  to  learning  over  teaching  in  tiie  achobl 
must  tie  raflocted  in  a  similar  adjustment  in  the  relation  between 
the  teacher  and  his  erstwhile  superiors*    It  would  be  uaeiess  to 
eiipeet  teachers  to  promo^eactive  learning  While  at  the  siuiie  tiow 
eitpecting  them  ta  remain  passive  recipients  of  instfuctianii  fr«^ 
above* 


I<«v4arthelt*»t*>  tlm>ii»  now  iWlurttH  uf  iiH>  inhovttVln^:  ioaclior 
>^  odiicafcori  uWlheir  tii^  nkiXi  nut  6«jy  in  ih«  laaiiiirurtmt  titit  t2o> 
'  afH^ratiniT  witit  othori*  in  the  school  and  tt|i^  cumtunity^  did  not 
cuiiviheo  ctM'tain  antonit  tho  oxiwrtd  that  thp  coricopt  of  •prol'ps^  , 

^it'l'^rent  character ititicn  liiitod  abovi:»#    Ttioy  tUotiuht  that  *i««€» 
of  th^  tradiiiiinal  vttiutfi*  ur  ttio  pr<*^<^^^^<^t^^^ 

.Vith  ttto  dlTc^cttvo  fnnctiontne  ol*  th^  modern  feducator''^    they  ef* 
^Vainod  tttat  certain  claittid  for  teacherti  to  obtain  recognition  as 
pifofei^tiionalH  miigrbt  give  rin^  to  aii  exciu^iv^  iituvuci  protected 
farom  outiiidi^r*i|  JU«t  at  a  titoi?  when  co-operation  belween  lynchers 
alM  .^oiutiiidi^rd*^  i^  de&n  ai»  e^sontiai  for  ei'fioient  leaminir«    tn  ; 
other  wordiit  ibl»  itiatiM  might  be  a  way  of  increaiiing 

tt«»:i^^i^^^  cil^t  •  elM;  pt*ofot»«iio«tai  ^n  y^^ir. 

J^^i>_JJi*l****  heipilAg  at  a  distance  •  tirheroaa  the   1  .  i; 

ctiangilig  balance  between  teachi.ig  and  learning  involves  a  romitig 
togt^ther  oir  teacher  and  ieamer#    taiitly^  the  profeiidional^i^  Jod* 
gemftftit  luii?  to  bt»  taKen  on  truMtt  »%ot  dobatod  -  whorea^  evaiuaiion 
afid  other  ediicatioiiai  dociatonii  are  yet  another  ai<(pect  of  oduca«» 
iibnai  cttange  wheri^  the  pupils  will  i>iay  an  inci   idling  roi^  if 
iiraate  of  talent  id  to  be  rodUced« 

Thua^  .  tho  experts' meeting  waa  faced  With  two  aiighlly^  dif^ 
fetS^^nt  apprpa^^^  it  w^a  recogniaed  that  in  both  tine 

:    l^ftcltor  muM  a  reserved  aphere  of  eJtpertiae  where  hia  pru,^:_ 

fi^aionai  comp^^tenee  ia  not  diailonged*    The  eaperta  supporting 
-  of  profeaaionaliaaiibn  felt  t|uai>  -- 

il  reluctance  to  go  towarda  thiii  model  cotild  #htail  a  price  in 
-  t^ritoa^^f  -«iu^  recruitment  aa  well  aa  a  danger  of  inhibii^^g^ 

■  J^^^yiJ^S^k^^  intibduction  of  innovation  a  which  coat  a  great  doal 
of  mohoy  br  go  againat  t ho  grain  of  ^community  aentiment**«  Such 
innovationa might  be  ioore  easily  accepted  if  recommroilded  and  im«t 
plemonted  by  ^prof0ssionala*^4    Thare  was  no  agreomeht  on  this 
issue  of  iho  balance  of  advantages  in  greatbr  prol^esaionaliaaHo|t| 
.    and  more  raaa^rch  will  be  noedod  to  clarify  any  satisfactory  doTif! 
nition  of  professionalise  in  the  educational  area« 

11^  lha  group  of  axperts  did  not  agree  on  the  eatent  to  which 
teachers  couid  be  considered  as  true  profossionals^  all  of  thettr 
agrc'Od  to  thb  need  to  improve  tho  social  and  politicfai  status  of  . 
tho  taachor*    As  a  logical  consequence  of  tbisi  it  was  meniionad 
that  if  we  Iran t  to  attract  the  bast  elements  in  the  educ^iion^i 
profession  a  new  career  profile  must  bo  alaborated«    llie  most  pro» 
mising  way  forward  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  changes  inside  and 
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alilot  Tlu*  proHoilt  jwiy  ami  ivriimottoti  t*y»t<»tii  thai  rf«nnii»!tt  ly  riii  l# 
to  itiffdr^oittiato  bciweon  t:tN«  of f i<*i4«tit  ami  ltai'(l*iift>rkiti|^  tt^uclii^t* 

roiwitttaiico        toacltt^i;**  ttv  Miirttain  iMtiovrttioitH  in  fiwiiitmi  iy  ih^  ' 
ri»»ttlt  0i'  oiti?*»»id<rU  prowalian*    liiivo  tlio  Swivd^Mt  c>%}iori  once  lira  ft 
tVlt  lt»  lio  t«i|^iiricatii  ^    Tito  loacliltiij  iiri^aiilmitlAiiH  aio  coacormHl 
abiiiiit  tri()  Hiatus  ait<t  pay  ar  ioactmrf*  lit  HOiUtaioH  wlu^ri*  rli»itift 
t^Voit*  of  occupatiofiai  i*kil  I  havo  rtMluiunl  liio  rolaily«f  tiiatiis  of 
ioacliita^^    If  i4mchof»  aro  to  bo  («t>rHuadoil  to  ot»**«|H*mt©  tlioy  ^mini 
Heo  ail  vail  tai^oH  iti  tlio  mow  arraiic^ooaMitu^    Now  caroor  (»ati<>.t'^^  ^^fM 
now  to  bo  f>lttet'i$iiti;«.   Illorarfliiofi  of  toacliorti  ratieittl?  fram  para^ 
profoMfiibttaii*  or  to(^ltitioiati4i  at  ttio  ba<»o  of  tito  ioant  to  itiaAt<^r. 
ioacbori4  a t  lis  apoi  way  bo  a  Way  fqrwartt*    Sucli  a  Uif feretttTatod  • 
"^^TinTchtttir  prtifessiun  caald  liocoip  inoro  n0CJ»»»my  if  ttp^iBtt^^ 
hcImh^Ih  eoiiiinuoM  tti  incroitifie  and  Itoadi^hiiiti  bocooto  Mcari^0r#  Tlio 
boat  toacbovH  tttu^t  MOO  tb^ir  extra  C(iitipi»i4*nco  attd  t^ffort  ri»wardod 
witliiti  tlio  Achooi  or  botwooti.  tlio  school  attd  the  variuuci  institu^ 
tiohi^  for  toapbor  training;*  HAD  aotivitioM  and  otitor  educational 
and  oultural  ucti«'itiotf  out«ido  tlio  fotiiuit  tiyn torn  of  oditeot ion i 
6nc0  movomont  b0tw€*on  tliont  boeottufti  worp  coiiimon« 


'  y- ""ffM  viowpoints  oiiprdtiiiod  and  tbo  brtmd  cpn^^iusiiJitii  r#ttctto4 
tb0  oxi^rtu  on  tbo  bania  of  tlioir  atialyt»iii  of  different  afi|>0ci»  of 
tifi?;  ^0acbi»r**  ttow  rolo  abd  it»  implications  cot^et^  &n  ^  m 
of  koy  (inoiitiuns  oh  futuro  policlos  for  toacbor  rocjriU4iitent>-..t4^^ 
in^  and  utiiination*    thirst  of  ail|  not  ohly  in  tb&  ioacbor^s  iiii« 
partanco  not  qtie8tionod»  but  lii#  roli»  is  gec^n  as  iiicroaninisly  Hpm 
i:raLdt«d  «*voii  within  an  educational  systeiH  roiying;  to  a  1  arise  >ii tent 
on  toclinical  aidH«    Human  intoraetiotii  in  ail  its  complejt  and  ml^^  ! 
pi^edi^table  rami  fi  cat  ions «  is  in  fact  seen  as  an  iri*ei»t«teeabl#^^:-^^^^^ 
element  in  promoiing  the  fullest  possifold  development  of  tbo  puplist 
personal i ties «    the  teacber^s  role  remains  titat  of  manager  of  tbd 
learblng  euvirobmetiti 

In  piirticUlar^  the  renewed  awareness  of  the  resfiobslblliiy  of!  , 
the  schools  to  foster  the  effective  development  of  youAg  people 
from  a  variety  of  sdciai  and  cultural  back^roUbdS  demands  a  new 
level  of  preparation  and  performance  from  the  teacher*    if ^compeit«* 
satory^  education  is  properly  defined  as  the  capacity  of  the  school^ 
as  part  of  a  number  of  educative  agencies^  to  foster  the  gi«bwth  of 
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.       iiioittt    ill  nU.<i-u^^^^  itto  attttiKtoH  ami  hvUt%\%ouv  uT  Uto  - 

V  t»«i*<-li<M-*»  «n«l  tliofr  4»i^|»i»rt«ttonii  of  ilioir  fntpllH^  w|ticii«  hh  Uhh  «I* 
;       tWtly  IVoWi  rwiMtamoiiiitl  r»tctor»  lii  pufai  |M»rt\>i*matic**  anil 

achi<»vi»««MuV  may  Uavp  tomlml  to  iH»i«roreti»  iiUMiual it Ioh  of  tMliivii- 
ilimrtl  ach1<»vc»mi»ivt»    Tho  i*vi<li»iu*o  t*tif:noHtH  tlwt  thiis  bHi«vl«Mir  imty 
.«rt«tt  bi?  tt*i*lect€»Al  hi  iUi^  ti^at-tiliH*;  m**t1i«*lH  that  ttu»  i*»«t;lior«k  iihp  • 

it  in  an  iwiHirtaiit  oic»m€*iit  to  tako  Ititu  e«iii»jilorat  i«ti  la  y 
tottclic  Tiiufc^t  to  cltatiK^^  tiu^ir  rol«*^  illo  t««aiiUiM«  mH»4 

to  apptoolati*  tin*  4liMi|jor  of  actual  ly  aeKravatitic  Hoelul  ditiaavaiiW 

tim  touch^    will  iiooti  a  wi<lo  r«»pt*rioirr  of  ioacjlilti£:/l0«l*nlh0 
8trato(:l&#  ami  atttoiiiHtty  of  docl*ion  over  Mmj  creation  of  an  ndio^ 
iltiair  oattoati4»rii$1  tMivlronmetit  for  tito  |rt4}»llii  to  bo  ablo  to  avoid 
ihi»  at:i:i-a vat  lull  of  iiuM|ua II t i0»«    But  thl**  will  not  bo  achlpVed 
wltliout  a  comitie  touollmr  of  toachor  training  and  retraiiilti^ 
^dueailtmal  HAD*     If  tile  t€*achor  t*  t6  |»lay  an  ao live  part  In 
rroatlnij  and  di»V«>lopltin  appropriate  innovation«i  roall»tic  parti- 
:       ciliatloi^^^  will  bo  noc©»i»ary*    Pupllti  must  al»o  b»  lit- 

■       VoTved  lilt  tb  a*  tlio  otlier  ^^''^ttp*  eoheeirjt^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ;  f^^^^ 

;       In :  tiio  wi>rkit^^^^      tbo  e^diicatloiial  j»yt*tem#    Tbi*  would  inake  for  a/  , 
I    ^^apensLty  fot^  H  ereator  ♦•opetuiot***'  In  ibe  »y»toili  wbich  i«  an  00- 

jiientlai  condition  for  Innovations  wbieb  will  help  all  rattier  tbat|  ; 
*i  faVourt'd  minority  of  ehtldretti    tastly»  oH^dlficatlonfi  to  tbe^  - 
^^^^^1t^^«fc?^ei^f^^  b^ve  to  be  accompanied  by  an  improvement  itr;  :::^^^^  r^ 

ttic^  variouti  material  factors  in  the  school*    Parallel  to  similar, 
measures  ait  Imprv  /emetit  in  the  soclo«»econumlc  status  of  the  teacher 
•       will  come  as  part  of  wider  social  cbane^s# 

As  summed  up  itt  Susan  Hallocbts  cohtrlbution^  the  cbah^itie: 
troUV  of  the  teacher  should  therefore  be  examined  on  the  baiiis  of"^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ T 
the  following  Ijehefal  principle  i  *Tlie  professionallstttlott  of 
teacbert»  and  ibe  consequent  creation  of  a  more  effective  learning 
environment  for  school  children  cannot  be  accomplished  unloiis  po- 
i teles  for  improving  the  recruitment  1  tr^lnlni;  and  utlllsatitrtr  of 
teacber^  are  implemented  within  the  context  of  other  social  ancj 
educational  changes*    More  thatt  arty  other  single  aspect  of  edttca- 
tlottai  refpnti^  new  teacher  policies*  to  be  effective*  call  for  a 
heW  social  contract  for  education^* 


SU<3aEST£D  ARENAS  FOR  FUTtiftg  ftESEAttCU  AND  DBVEtet>MEKT  IfOtlK 


^riu»l#o  >u^i;e»tiotts  for  ti^D  ttctivitiuii  tmvo  been  BXtr^ciatl  from.  - 
the  |%Hp0i-«»  pr«|wr*»*J  by  the  i>»pert*  or  riH>m  Uic^lr  Uiiiruitdioils  to^* 

.  ^^^^^^^^  *n^^^lWtlOp  jL»^^  ; 

uf  Btrnin  in  the  preiu^nt  the  barriern  that  are  likeiy  to 

"IBiriBot  llm        ihridvatiun  and  the  coiit^  and  benefits 

■■  i       ■   ,-        •  •        "  •  ■  ■'      -  -  ■ 

Chan^.t»  ill  i»taf ting  g tandtrrd# 

ThiH  will  bt*  viowrd  an  a  connoqttonce  oi;  the  evolution  of  new 
teachiniT'^l^'arning  proeesi»us  and  of  the  progrt^i^dive  introduction  of 
neir  teehnolo^ien  and  iitedia  in  schools*    Tito  tradiiioital  fitipil/elasil 
ratiOf  or  its  weak  substitute  pupil/tfi^achef  ratio,  can  no  longer 
be: the  ohiy  basiii  for  decisions  concerning  the  recruitise^t  i^ld  .  /V  _ 
iitiii  of  teachers*    The  optistMm  coittbittiit ion  of  huiton  .and^^.  ^ 

material  (technological  aids,  media,  etc,)  t'^ sources  has  to  be  - 
fpund  in  the  Contois t  of  a  renewed  srhobl«day  during  wt^icH  Mi^;^^^^^-^^^^^ 
teacher  eouiti  meet,  on  th«  one  hanJ,  with  one  or  two  ptipiis#  |a\ 
^smaril  or  a  larger  gfeuti  of  thiHii»  and#  on  the  otheri  #ith  Hetriteit^  -^^^^^^^^  :^ 
.^esj,.^„headmastet's,  pedagogical  advisers  or  researchers^ro.lr^4li|U^ 
tiing  the  school  work,  enlarging  personal  continuous  education  or 
developing  curricula*    A  parallel  them^  for  investigation  coUid 
focui  on  hoM  para»professionals  and  aaxiliaries  can  be  em|>loyed 
in  this  frami^worki    Cost  analy^^g  t^f  the  introduction  of  th^se 
cittuigeji  and  particularly  bf  self^directed  leaHiing  sit^ia^tionsL 
into  <Aecuhdary  schools  could  be  of  great  help  to  assess  any  majbr 
nationtil  reforms, 

llevcianmcnt.,  of .  a  -eoatjlnUQUS -jRducatiort  for  al  I  involved  in-eductt^ 
tional  activJLties 

BbcauS0  bf  the  scattered  and  unooordin^ted  pbllcibH  implbmenii^jd 
until  hoW»  a  priority  investigation  will  bb  nobddd  Into  the  bffbcti«i^ 
vehess  bf  typbs  bf  in«itbfvicb  ooursbs  for  teachbr«»  ^iabbt*aiion 
of  future  policies  could  also  be  based  oh  an  analysis  of  in^servibe 
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ptoeivntm^H  v^HiniUte^  in  iiihor  t^ortoirM  of  activity^    Thp  n4»w  «itnir* 
Mtro*  cimi«^nt  and  methods  or  tttitial  toaclmr  training  will  itovo  to 
tie  coni*M€>rotl  througU  their  «ttt|iacity  to  promtito  cffoetlve  conti* 
niiou^  (Miticaiipn  throughowt  the  active*  life  ot*  th^  teacher*    At  thi:* 
4|V^ttt^i5liii^^^^  f  the  Vole  «f  hi^ther  iHiuc^a t ion  in  tlie  inpiai  ; 

and  |>eriiiawon t^4>Uucati on  nl*  teachers  wii I  need  it*  b*^  studied*    Ait  . 
H  cdJttplemeiUV  n  Htudy  of  ttu*  relation  f>et%reen  exporCenco  duritie: 
ieaelier:  trainimi/  inciudini;  teaching  practice  In  i^cliooli^i  with     .  . 
what  liappen^  iater  couid  be  undertaken*    tlti^  wotild  provide  infor«* 
otation  on  diiicuntin  experience  and  on  the  ari^as  where  r*V^ 

fertiiii  ciiuid  he  made  »o  a»  to  en«»ure  an  appropriate  rate  oT  ihnova* 
Iton  in  iiichui>iH  and  training  coiiege<»«    Vet  a  further  area  for 
imeittigation  couid  roiate  to  the  cliatigeit  of  student*teaclteni* 
aCtii^W  to  kiey  ii»inie<»«  over  tli<?^  period        tiielf--^^ ;  — 

.^:pe^44U^it^^*^%m^^     to  the  initial  attitude  at  their  en^tranco-J^^-^-^ 
college  and  th4>  attitudi^  of  ^*ie  practiaing  teacher  a  certain'  nutt« 
be>  of  yoarH  hia  initiui  training* 

New  twtttteruH  of  recruitment  and  career 

flecruitment  policiea  coUid  be  ratiotmii^eed  if  it  w#re  poiii»ibi<» 
to  know  wlio  real  ty  wanti*  to  ongage  in  a  teaching  caraer  and  why* 
An  investigation  into  the  public  image  of  the  teacher  and  into  How 
rihtendihg  teactterat  and  eVen  teachers  in  service^  s^e  themselvea 
TwiiT  be  tiJiefuit    thia  would,  among  other  things^  aerve  to  hig^lii^t 
~  som^  of  t:he  bairriers  to  co«operation  b^twi^en  tea  Cher  a  #  pa  rentes  t.!.  . 
employer  a,  social  workora  and  othiars^  and  prepare  the  ground  f^r 
an  atmlysis  of  problems  posed  by  an  eatension  of  open  educ^atioti*  — 
A  rtudy  of  selective  attrition  from  t0aohing  could  show  who  l«avei»t 
ri^Fe\.t1|ey       ah^  the  policies  that  haVe  led  to  the  rate  <>f  al^i^^t*:  - 
tion  and  the  means  of  reducing  it*    Additional  invest igationH!  Mtto 
the  teaching  careers  of  profesiiiohally  trained  ahd  untrained 
tea^hors  could  indirectly  provide  information  on  the  valu^  of  cur« 
rent  traitting  programmesi  including  those  of  a  continuous  charac* 
tar* 

:  We  still  know  practically  nothing  about  the  career  patterns 
of  teachers  who  have  bean  involved  in  ittnovatiotia  or  hava  beeh  em^j^ 
ployed  ih  innovating  schools*    The  suspicion  is  that  such  an  invdl» 
veHieht  leads  to  rapid  promation*    confirmation  of  this  would  be  a 
crucial  factor  in  promoting  grass«*roots  itmovation  and  in  mobilise 
ing  support  for  planned  and  cehtralised  eJiperimetits*    those  differ«» 
atit  proposals  could  provide  data  on  which  it  Will  be  possible  to 
eiaboratie  a  new  career  profile  in  line  with  the  need  to  rectntit  the 
beat  teachora  in  the  profession* 
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Ciiht^ciirii  Hitiiti.*  iloiiiiliul  tiHfHMM  H  of*  i iHic|tt*r      1 1 <•  loH ^    Fur  o^att(*l««« 
a.  Hitiity  of  the  cimMo«|m»iun*ii  fur  b«>th  imU'ltt^rH  atul  j*Mi<l«»iiiM  of  itn» 
itiei!vaH|ttf:  iitii'k  ih»iH*  ihroiiKti  «M|uiMi  ti»«iti«  wotilil  tio  Im^^oi^ianl: 

lH*cctUM«*  it  wiMitfi  tliii^wiMtaiiUtar  llitht  on  ili<»  conimiitiloiiiioti  nmi 
co^a|»t*fa t i^ti  thai  ^xifytt*  ammxf^  t <«actie i         Iwt Ht» t*  Mi*  miU lirt I  «»va^ 
luat  i«Mt  alllon|^  thorn  ami         rt»M|M>iiMi»  of  Hi(uli*ntH  t<i  i*oMiact)»  wlili 
til  ffoMMii  to4i«'tu»r.>i  ill  itio  naftio  HUhJoct .  ar*»ai«*    Aiiathor  ty|K»  «f 
iiMt*vov  caUlU  t^sailiiiio  tliv  «|n»oirio  ^iroltl facod  by  troaoltorn  «f 

.  ji|:d4»r  adoloHct^iit?*  in  docpailary  school 

$<iiHlia«i  at*  a  broiitlai*  klnd^  hiii^Ii  nH  bow  ItniavatUmH  iioiiclrato 
inra  ct»rtain  McbaolHt  bow  inHtiui(l«aial         fHHi|xramim»i<  aro  orj^^^ 
bow  itie  4«4uoai tonal  KyHtom  i»  articuiat^d  or  how  iticuiiMif^t^ticien 
iH  »o  V 1  n  1  i    i  I  oh  bf»  t  wi*p  It  Hcbo  oi  I »  ahU  rant  1 1 1  o  tf  act  at*  a  b  t*f»ali  6ti 

-^Friytn*^--i«4nTO4ini?i  wo       hvfp  to  trrovid©  fjtyaioi*  niab»r»taiuH^g^"oi^"^ 
iho  i*oai  piaco  and  VOX0  of*  thr»  toacber  in  tho  wboic^  doVoiopmoiil  of 

-.'mlucation*  ..  

linatlyt  thtuo  ii*  *iiio  ovorall  priority  ri^latlhi*;  io  tb^^  ^valua 
tion  which  ^hoiiUf  bo  a  %mvt  of  any  |»ro^aiwQo  of  innovati4>n  in  odu^ 
Vatioti^  E>'alMatlon  i»  »tili  a  verv\tmdor«»doveio|>e<i  r^iiocircb  hMIA 
yoi  caroTut  otonltorini^  of  r(*roini]8  in  tbo  toacbor  fioid  t^ili  ttot 
on  1  y  fa 0 1 1  i  t a  t o  t bo  oa r  1  y  do t lu*  t  i on  o f  una bu t  Ml  tto  |if o vl tto  o v i • 
dtin'eo  to  G;uido  tatc»r  |>roeratmii©ii#  Tlioro  i»  a  nood  for^  a  jMrot ing^  oi^ 
tbo  trrailabio  ktlowlc^df^^  about  tcchhiqtloii  of  evaiuatidtt  at^  1^^ 
iitor<«  ro8ourcoi»  to  bo  made  availablo  for  devotopine  mt^tbodti^V 
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tut:  HOLE  or  THE  TEACHER 
IK  BELfeCfED  IXKOVAflVE  SCHOOLS  i!<t  tBB  UKlfED  STAtES 

tell  a  SutitMaann 
Vt0feB0or  at  Tuft«  Dniverdltyt  Hoiit»acliu«ott9 
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::      .    H5i:fll0BtJi*jfi^>^   •••••••  •  j»  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦      ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  >  •>  ^  ♦  »  ♦  • 

in   m:  ttiHK  OF  till:  TEACit&t      the  traditiunal  school  ... 

.A.  ti*t$cUky t;*ru|» i  1  ttt^ t a 1 1  oitMit i |>  •  • 

fl*^^  C4*tt«^ai?«ii>  lli»lntl(iti»liit»  ....... ...... 

Toaoltei-Mnu»r%  t nor  ll«*lat lon»hip  ...... .4.. .....4.. 

tU  T<«adtor«^Faront  HolatiotiHliip  «t««i««444«<«4i 

E«  TeaelH«i*^Cotiimuftii>*  Rt^lnt iun»iiipH% ♦•^ ••••••• 

ill*  fcrFKCT?*        INNOVATION  1>X  THE  TEACHEB^S  HOtE 

A;  Hiklttlat*  t^cti^dul ini?  lit  a  Mieti  School 
-  t<i»aiii  T<»^chint;  iti  a  NiUdl o  Scliti»l 
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Nuaitliir  »ifHi»du Untf«  teacUine^  ittdivia%i«iiHe<|  iiiiitriiciicm 

attd         o|>eti  e|aH«iroum  aro  the*  iitiiovatlani»  thin  r<»pori  4i»cti9t>ft*0# 
They  Imvfj^  «  eiiwmutt  tlirunt*    All  «r  tluip  iMcreaiie  the  outtftUMtty  of 
lite  learner^  re«ilii!e  the  dcMOlttaiice  of  the  teachert  attU  provide  lei»# 
i>rbWrdaihe^  for  the  learttitii;  procemi  than  t radii ioti^t 

""edijcSlili^ 

tyifty,  H^pt^^t  of  the  traditional  teacher^ii  role^iiet  is  alTiK^ted. 
by  thefie  innovaiiiotiii  and  their  aecempaltyint;  ideolo|i:y«    in  the 
toacher^pnpil  relatiuiit»hlp«  teachers  spend  le^s  time  present inc; 
the  basic  ettrricnlMiit  |  wuch  of  the  task  of  exposition  is  taken 
MV4|^r  by  new  media  and  books«    Instruction  no  longer  occurs  in  a 
narrowly  air9«»^raded  class  ol*  20«30  pupils»  taii^ht  as  6  collectiv«» 
ity  by  otie  teacher*    flather^  tliere  mvm  eroupim^^  which  span  three 
oi"  f*our:  yWrii  otV  Most  instruction  involves  the  teacher  with 

a  iffroUp  W  pupiliift«    There  Is  nisd  some  one*»to-one  iuitlritc* 

tion»  and  small  ^oups  and  individuals  do  a  ^od  deal  of  work. dn 
tlU»ir  ewn«    In  the  irnited  States  this  type  of  education «  0iipec tally 
in  private  school^t  has  usually  ^ns  along  with  an  adult  to  child 
r^tiOr  of  about  I  to  I0«  althoueb  not  all  of  the  adults  in  the  ^  ^ 

Pupils  are  eiven  many  options  as  to  what  they  will  study  audi 
at  ^hakt  rate  they  will  leani#  and  the  options  are  i^lven  early* 
tn^tructioh  is  to  some  deirree  tailored  to  the  individual  putiil'a 
learning  style4 

inhoVaiive  teachers  need  new  skills*    They  should  be  able  to 
diai^ibse  and  provide  for  a  great  range  of  individual  learning  prob^ 
lemsi    They  need  to  understand  and  bo  abl#  to  handle  the  dynamics 
or  small  groups*    They  need  some  of  the  skills  involved  in  the 
therapeutic  interview*    These  ne^ds  reflect  the  greatly  increased 
emphasis  on  the  sucialisation  function  in  innovative  s<^hools*  Many 

II  It  shoiild  be  stressed  that  there  are  a  few  innovations  which 
provide  more  structure  than  the  traditional  school^  but  they 
appear  t0  be  rare  in  the  ignited  States  today  by  comparisan  trith 
the  types  of  Innovation  discussed  in  this  report* 


.f*f  iliilt  t«^i»l4*rH  ol*  tito  fiifHMi  oifiiratii^it  iSM»v<»m«ml  liiM4<»vi»;  iluit  iMii* 
main  task  ii»  ttuiral  ratiior  Uiiiii  e«i|*;titliVe#  Tlioy  vaiii  itt  cri^ato  a 
inijrW:  ty|>o  af  liuman  being  i  this  ttuii*<*  im|H»rtaiit  ttu  llietn  than 

Nui'fi  iiini>i«iliv«»  ti^aoliiiit;  It*  tt<»ii«v  iti  Itv^mn^    Ttu*  iV"***H*r*H 
pro IViiifiioiia I  fwr  f ormanc«»  lH»ct»mof*  v  i  t* II> I     t o  i»olm*  o F  hoi;  **4» 1 1  eag|t«^*  ^ 
.Tf»am»  x^iHHti  lii  Uu*roa«i<»  tin*  tittw  of  iM^vf^si^loiial  cufQtmmlcat luit 
amotiig:  tc^actiorH^    Tlio^^  al>io  I(»a4  to  a  witaiit  i^vulaat       iiT  ft»trimirllii». 
Mml  Wi*akilt€»i^iieii«    Since*  muHl  i<»aio»  isivo  equal  autlioriiy  t^  al  l  ilte 
iiieiiil>4»rtif  tliere  ai*e  often  Uirriculr  problemci  of  «ii<tt»eiitiM«(*  UoW* 
ever,  the  lull  im|>lieatioii»  uf  team  tcachiiii;  for  p«ipiii»  a«  «ri*j|l 
ai»  teachers  ha%e  lioHiiere  been  empirieaily  explored^ 

Ttie  IncreaMetl  e«pial|ty  in  llie  teadier^pupil  riolatiunHliip^^a^^^ 
Itaiil^  tor  the  teaclier^«uper%*ii»ar  reiatiuni*ltlp«     To  |*iuti<^ti<9n  pra« 
Tiei^tyv  "iTie  itiiiovat lie  teachers  mtif^t  ha%*e  a^ud  d^al  0f^"piu9l^ 
Mutial:  •iatohom>'«    ;$lie  cannot  fanctlont  ai»  the  traditibnaJ  teactoet^ 
firten  4l€w«H«  like  a  low«levei  bnreaticrat«  IVItoWini;  a  tnirrl«nilttaf  ; 
aiid  enfiiicin^  rtileii  made  elKeidtere# 

the  innovative  tfchool  and  teacher  have  abdieateil  the  jiielec lion 
;  rniictietu    Tlu^y  tU^  nut  give  i;radet»  ur  in  any  wa)r  make  comiict rati ve 
evaitiaf iunj»  el*  Htnieutu*  performance^    £%*aluatien«   iiii»tead«  taketi 
the  j*ura  of  naf rat i%*e  reports  to  the  parentis  d^taiilni;  the  iitildeni% 
proi;r«*i»«i«  iN»th  acadetitle  attd  Social*    the  faiiure  to  ^ive  grratleV 
ari«(efi^  iiut  of  an  ideulogieai  tenet  M>at  competition  ill  (dhe 
to.  leamini(«    it  appeam  to  be  true  that  the  eiimlttaiion  of  j^|r^ 
toi^ther  with  the  »mtH  siiee  uf  the  iti«»iructional  ^otipf  make  f^tr 
affectiveljr  warmer  reiationiiliipil  betw€M»n  toacher^  aiul  pupii^t  and 
thin  probabijr  faciiitatea  learnings    In  fact«  iittiovative  #cltool# 
Vieiate  otle  of  the  ntrietettt  imperatives  of  the  tradlWotml  Vch 
that  students  should  be  treated  universalinticail)^*    That  is,  rather 
tliah  applying  the  same  standards  impaftlaiiy  to  ail  sttidenis^  they 
treat  students  in  terms  of  what  are  seen  aa  their  taniqUe  itecdsi 
One  requirement  for  this  particularism  is  tliat  the  school  bo  small* 
the  s!  ift  to  particulariatic  tieatment  Is  a  radical  chaiige  sitice 
luilversaili^tic  beliavtout*  is  a  major  norm  to  which  tjraditional 
teachers  strive  tu  conrortti*    Pafticulafisiii  opens  up  ali  the  dan^ra 
of  unwitting  favouritism  (with  a  strong  social  ciaas  bia^s)  which 
iinivet*iiaiism  is  desired  to  minimia^e* 

innovative  schools  are  ^bie  to  evade  the  selection  ftmctioit 
only  because  other  parts  of  the  scliooi  system  perform  it  in  their 
stead*    Often  it  is  perfotitted  by  the  institutions  to  which  their 
grraduates  apply  for  entry*    So  Iouk  as  tlie  school  system  is 
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4f«|>iic«tt'«l  iw  imlnitM^  for  orrMpatioit^i  it  in  umt%«iiil«My 

1101*1  i on t<^<l  iu  tluv  Ho<^U»iy*d  |ir«ci»»K  oT  «»trailf4c«llon#    TIm*  i«to«»* 

i»t  tUt*  c%*lij%\tu*  iiV  *f\^^  now  ovii^iM  ^•♦^♦tlm  val        iltid  it  - 

it*  JlTOfal  l«  Hi^  qiifi^ilott  wImHIi«»K  «Mrt«»etloM  oauiw 

Hiructua^oir  In  ^iM*?!*  h  way  at*  t«»  liitnrri^r**  lo^*  tiiati  It  now  with 

tiii  klml  «l*  aff<»et  lv«»  tt^^  that  4i»  tMiriM|iMe4v0 

,tu  l<*artti>i|;# 

A  ritial  i^ou*^  whl<*h  ^mt^rc^n  Vrom  «*»l»tlhc  n^^iearrh  on  tlw* mo 
:       iimavatioitH  in  whwther  ihfy  will  w«»rk  with  alt  tyiw«  or  putttln  or 

oniy  with  thoHf»  rroiit  a  limltwl  rani:<*  oV  nMh^cmturoH,  A|itiaiotttly> 
'  \     IMipl      wlii»t|fii?!i^to«»oM  social  l»©U  ottrly  to  tl«*|H*tHl  oh  aMthofltariau  ^  — 

«»ktetttai  eon  trot  <lo  hot  rua«^iion  w»ll  in  thf«  cohti^xt  of  ahti«* 
~~iiiithoTi^^^  — _  _____ 


.     Tttii*  papier  <l«»#critH»d         rolt>  of  the  t<»acli©r  In  Inuovatlvt* 
ritntiii^  i»r  4»l«*mctital*y  aRtI  i«c»€*oiidary  i»€lucaiioit»  cuntraiitlnir  it  with 
ilt^  ii*aclier*if  rule  in  tli<»  ir««litlonal  *cttooi> 

Hinco  ilM»re  ar»  many  innmratloni^  under  way^  4^  l*a*  been  Mce»^ 
tiM  t^^io^t  iUBi  a  row*  I  have  written  aWut  i»dular  «chedulthfe 
u^axliitn^^  *r«ftttnuuM*>  ieanilng*  at  th«»  secondary  teviflv;"^^^ 
^t  tite  «ain  emi^^^^^  «»r  the  |tat>er  l<>  on  open  ediicl^tion*  aii»«»  Impwtt 
ar  tlw  "^inrerimtl  Hehm>l*^  *the  Integrated  day^*  and  >the  tetce»ter- 
j^iiire  tti«iluH|*««  thin  parilcniar  tmiuvatioht  with  itn  v«riatienii# 
iiM?iude^  a  i;uod  litany  aih<»r<i*  Vor  in^taace*  It  inciudea  one  v4*reloit 
of  •♦ittdlvidMaii/ed  ini>tructi«h*»# 

Tlie  fiapirr  limitt*  it^eir  to  theory  and  pra«rtice  in  the  Uttited 
IftateH^     The  Idea  of  open  education  ori^rihated  in  Britain*  hitt  M 
halt  unda reohe  a  i;ood  deal  af  change  In  the  proceaa  of  adapt ih|t  t<» 
the  Sillier ^r^^;.^ 
i;nrurtuitateiyi  the  moi^t  valuable  iiter^tiure  en  open  education 
in  t lie  United  8 ta ten  lit  uupubiiDhed#    It  conai«ta  of  theaea  wiritten 
by  i»tudeht«  at  the  HarVard  oraduate  School  of  Education  and  of  uh# 
pabii«he<i  wono^aplia  written  for  the  Educational  tieveiopment  Centre 
in  f^wt^^  tlie  EtJC  lta#  a^rved  aa  a  link  betwei^ir  - 

BritUh  open  education  and  inte^^eated  Americansi  ahd  Itaa  been  an 
tttportant  centre  for  the  diaaeltilnation  of  the  ideaa  of  educatora 
in  thia  fieltl*    The  other  iitajor  centre  of  experioentation  with  opeli 
education  in  the  United  Statea  ia  liforth  Ilakota#  which  t  have  hot 
Viaited  ahd  ahall  not  dlacuaa*    The  open  elementary  achoota  whi^ 
I    have  oba^rvm)  are  all  private  |  the  aecondary  school a  are  public 
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WroM^  Wiil^Wd  ll>illc*r  ill  liiti  claMMic  work^  The  gUfcioioity  ttfacimm* 
Iflliiiiiaii^it  (i)  z::r- 

^It  i>^  aiity  tM*<^aii?«<*  reaclior^  wiiili  t«i  force  ntudt^iitti  to  iDamt 
it«it  uiiy  unploaHantiu*i4s  o%-0r  «ri»Pi*  to  mar  timir  r^tat i<^iii»iiip^#* 
Tf  till**  pnumn^t  wvv  untota^df  iV  nU%dmt»  could  altowml 
to  t<mrti  only  witai;  iiiii«ri*tfiod  iheittt  to  learn  iii  tlioir  own  Way t 
and  to  i^am  no  moro  and  no  tmttor  liian  it  pic^an^d  thorn  to  du^ 
if  it^od  ordor  woro  ti6t  eoni^idored  a  noco^Hat^  condition  of 
loamin^f  if  toacliorn  did  not  havo  to  bo  tankittaffter^t 
moroly  lt4>t|io|'ii  .itid  rriond«^  th^n  iifo  wouid  Ik*  nwoot  in  tlio 
ntcltoot  rooitt^    Tliosot  IiowoVor*  aro  ail  condition*  contrary  to 
fact ♦•(2) 


ttib  curroht  inno%*ationH  aro  attotupting  to  iiiali&  tho«o  cotidi«» 
tioh»  into  farti    tlieir  tttomo  i»  tliiit  j>tudont«  i»houid  have  ^*ealor 
^ntctncNtty  in  Learnini$»  and  toachori*  ^lioutd  In*  non«MittilioriMriaiiu  .  :~ 

iailer  wroto  mainly  about  «mail  totm  and  rtirAl  mchooiH  at  a  = 
iimo  when  «0condary  oducat ion  wad  «tili  Aproadin^  through  th^  Aam^ 
rican  fiopulation#    Some  Dowoyan  prtiij|:ro()aivc»  i»eltoolti  oxii>tod#  but 
thoir  acliievomontH  did  not  improt»s  tifaiior« 

*'Tlie  exporlmentai  sichooi  which  winhott  to  do  awny  with  autlnii^^*^^ 
ity  continuaiiy  finds  ttmt  in  ordor  to  maintain  roqul^ito 
standards  of  achiovottt^nt  in  imparting  certain  tmsic  aiiiliii  it 
Itas  to  introduce  dome  variant  of  th4»  authority  principioi  or 
it  findu  it  must  select  ^nd  employ  teachers  Who  can  in  fact 
be  despotic  without  seeming  so^"*  (3) 


1)  Villafd  lifallot*^  the  Sociotomr. of  t^uchih^j  John  Witoy  A  Sons* 
ilew  Vork*  I9b^t  p«  IO« 

2)  IbicUt  pt  355* 

3)  Wm*  P4  9* 
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^The       tracts  ion  wtil^^ti  id  ijiven  4!oni»l«td  Urgc^ty  of  fiictii  and  . 

•kiilf»#  «nd  of  otliet*  matter  for  which  tlie  #iK>ittanoou*  Itvt^roW* 

of  students  do  not  uttuaiiy  furnish^  nufficioht  motivatiun#    Yot  . 

teachorM  iridh  ^tudontu  to  attain*  00  tk  much  hi^or  doitrop  of  maiitery 
.4hatt^thoy  Kouid  attain^  it  ii*  thougtitt  if  they  wro  i^iM^ 

ih^ir  choicest*^  (t)    Tho  aii<iumi>tibtt  of  op^n  ©i^ucation  i*  pt'i^ci 

tHo  o|)t>u^iio«    It  in  thought  that  tho  sponiahebuii  motiv^tibli  of  : 
>tudt»ntii  is  quite  sufficient  to  carl*y  them  to  high  deigpreea  of 

mastery;    .       ■  ' 

;  tliou^rtt  Wailer  faithfully  reported  what  he  saw»  he  wai»  aware 

of  a  price  that  Was  paid  by  teachers  and  children  for  author ii^riati 

schopUne  t 

.  *^0.0  0it  seems  very  likely  that  the  intelligence  which  the 
schools  reward  most  hlig:hiy  is  nipit  of  the  highest  ttyp^ 
it  is  a  matter  of  incomplete  hut  docile  assimil^^on^-ait4^-^ili- 
repetition  rather  than  of  fertile  and  rebellious  creation««# 
:  Stupid  students^  or  evoil  students  idto  are  merely  sib w^  are 

made  to  suffer  tteedlesslyt  and  the  effects  are  la^ltingft^^ 
scholastic  regimen  that  forces  the  dull  and  the  elever  to  go 
at  the  same  pace  and  imposes  upon  the  capable  a  ibad  of  reu^*. 
tine  work  intended  only  for  the  mediocre  bliminatps  mahy  bril« 
liaht  persons  by  its  very  boredom*^  (2) 

And  of  the  traditional  teaelier#  he  wrote  1 

y  ^the  didactic  mahner#  the  author! tiariait  maofter«  the  false ^^^^^ 
sured  toties  of  voice  that  go  with  them#  are  bred  in  the  tbach^ 
by  his  dealings  in  the  school  room#  where  he  ruie«  4»vbr  thb  -  ^ 
petty  concerns  of  children  as  a  Jehovah  none  too  ^ure.  oi^  him^^ 
self»»«  It  is  said^  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  it*  that 
the  teacher  mind  is  not  creative* £very  teacher  i«  a  task* 
master  and  eVery  taskmaster  i#  a  hard  man  t  if  h^  is  naturally 
kindiy#  he  is  hard  from  dtityi  but  if  he  is  naturally  uhkindi 
he  is  hard  beeaufte  hb  loves  it«    tt  in  att  unfortol^ate  |?oJ.b4^^^^ 
that  of  Simon  LegTee*  nhd  has  corrupted  the  best  bf  men**  1(3) 


f)  Ibid.  p« 

a)  Ibid.  p«  2k^ 

3)  ibidi  pp# 


BESICOnlWMU^ 

Waiit^t  ktioWt  t<n>^  I'liHt  ilu»ro  w«»  ikn  ittlteront  ciittirttdlctioh  ill 

lion  ana  Mttclatitiation#  which  r<»<t«i»^<^  P»<*^^^Vo  itiontif icjaiioh  vith 
tli0  icmchort  ar*?  in  diriE»i?t  confllet  with  thit  reqnireitionfc  that  iho  . 
iHHi<»^JI^  wrt- and  as  tho  rif^t  staiti^  of  Mol0<?t4oit^  _ 

IVr  ilirtVtWtt  placoA  In  tho  occupotional  ami  #toclat  cla»H  Hti'iic^ 

^  •^li  iH-dirriewIt  t«>  rocuncilo  tho  *oioctlvo  function  or >hi> 
Hcimot  With  itii  othor  iiociai  functions*    tho  ^eloetivo  aiit»ect 
of  th»  oaucational  machino  Im  ono  which  thourii^ta  rro<tuoniiy 
ov0rl<^»«^Vf    Y«>t  it  crio«  out  to  bo  incinde<l  in  any  roai  t^ocki*  . 
onint^       of  tho  social  ntoanin^  of  tho  school Thoro  aro 
somo  indications  tiiat  tho  roio  of  the  school  as  a  soioctivo 
"  agency  is  ttioro  important  in  prosent«Ki«y  wosterti  ^iivlitsfttV^iT 
T"       rhafr  it  has  ovor  boon  bofore^tf  We  camtot  tako  ioavo  of  ^fil:>-— 
topic  without  notinir  What  offoct  this  soioctivo  function  has 
upon -tho  in  to  ma  i  stmctnro  of  th©  school*    Some  schoolsiL 
notaiily  tlio  stato  univorsitios,  fool  such  a  prossuro  of  stu«* 
ctonts  u^n  facilitios  that  thoy  must  yearly  eliminate  a  laree 
porcohta^  of  thi^ir  froshmon*    Other  schools  ^timlnato  in  or- 
dor  to  k^op  scholastic  standards  hlgli***  the  teacher  caui^t 
in  such  a  system  is  supposed  to  have  a  certain  number  of  fall«» 
ures^  at  tht^  end  of  the  semester*  and  this  leads  hltii  to  set  up 
bbjoctlVet  but  ofteh  highly  artlflelal»  standards  t  he  ir 
crucified  between  the  necessity  of  havlnir  «  ^scatter*  and  that 
of  being  able  to  Justify  his  standardu  by  some  reasonable  ^ri« 
terloh«    It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  selectivity  of  a  school 
under  pressure  to  eliminate  Is  wholesome #    It  Is  certain  that 
such  benefits  as  it  confers  are  obtained  at  an  immense  ^crlf 
^  flee  of  human  values^    It  is  certain#  tob|  that  |>ressu«*e  to 
eliminate  makes  teaching  dry  and  factual^  ovef^organljftodr  and 
fiill  0f  artificial  barriers*    All  this  Is  dead  t  real  learning 
is  alive**  (I) 

ttailer^s  recommendations  for  renewal  Bound  very  up  to  date  t 

**«^«educat Ion  that  works  from  without ••«does  not  work«««we  do 
not  nov  beiieVe  that  ttablt  is  the  fundamental  motor  of  hUMah 
life*    flather  do  we  see  human  behaviour  as  ensuing  from  an 
intricate  and  subtlei  self«dlrectbd|  self«re^lated  process 


or  a  (ilytmmic  iitt^rclmni^  between  tti0  4n<iivi4tmi  Wi  tlie  ai«^ 
tmtion  with  wliicti  he  in  cotifroitted^    The  tetinioh  poiiite 
whi0h  devc^lop  in  tHi»  nyBtem  of  intercltange  at*e  the  upritige 
of  action*  (I) 

Thill  J 0  Valler'9  tieweyan  p»ycholoey»    As  a  socioio^idt^  he  .  : 
iniiistoci  that  the  iichool  wai(  an  intricate  social  n)fl^%em  of  ¥Hiich 
infoiKiai  priiitary  groups  «  both  teachers*  and  pitpii^*  >  w0r<»  a  hoy 
cottponeht*    He  believed  tliat  edncatioh  had  to  mako  use  61*  these: 
primary  isroups  $ 

^tt  Would  hardly*  be  correct  to  say  that  children  would  be 
free  und^r  such  a  system*    They  would  bo  liviuif  in  a:  natural 
Social  otder^  and  would  be  i^ubiected  to  the  paiftless  leader«» 
.    ,^  ^bip  of  such  a  aituatiout  but  they  would  not  be  frb-e#  for  ...  ^^.i^ 
this  aort  of  leadership  that  we  haVe  in  mind  iii  the  moat 
compelling  of  all ^  and  parity  because  it  is  gladly  borUo* 
Children  would  be  relatively  fred  of  obvious  and  oktwrnal 
reatraint«    The  pressure  which  th^y  would  f<fei  ti  tih#  prea<»^^ 
sure  of  the  social  situation*    (tt  is  this  soft  btit  byier«» 
helming  preasuret  not  ttabitt  that  keeps  ddUlta  moving  in 
accustomed  grooves*)    it  ia  the  preaaure  of  bno/a  own  n^eda 
in  tho  aocial  aituaiion  in  which  he  livaa*    Thia  kind  of  prea* 
aure  in  the  group  of  children  makea  for  advancement  to  tho 
next  grade  in  the  aeriea  of  atair*atepped  primary  groupa*. 
It  ia  a  preaaure  that  ia  very  powerful  among  children^  and 
if  it  could       canaliaed  in  auoh  a  way  as  to  make  for  ^fhij^^^ 
vement  along  accepted  lines  no  school  teacher  would  ever  ^ 
neis^d  to  worry  about  discipline*  •«    education  thfougli  s^^ 
situations  can  produce  favourable  re*  ilts  only  in  a  iiaturiil 
social  order*    (This)«««  would  rec|uire  us  to  abimdob  the 
present  type  of  institutionalised  dominiUice  and  subordina«» 
tion  in  the  aehoola«^  (9) 

final  suggeat ion  concema  the  training  of  teaehera^Vi  The 
teadher^a  moat  important  taak  is  to  deal  with  the  dynamic  soi>^ 
cial  situation  of  tho  claaaroom*    And  ii  ahould  be  hia  objed* 
tive  to  deal  with  the  aituntion  in  auoh  a  way  aa  to  further 
the  development  of  the  peraonality  values  of  the  ehildran  who  . 
Uith  tho  teachar  make  up  that  aituation*    A  central  point  of 
the  teaeherU  trainingi  then^  ahould  ba  to  give  him  inaighl 

i)  tbid^i  p«  kk9. 
a)  Ibid^.  p«  «i58# 
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into  thd^  tutiuie  t»f  Urn  «aci^i  reality  which  in  th^  •chbolf'*  (l) 

A«  we  uti^il  nee  beloW«  thene  same  conclusione  were  arrived  at 
by  ^radti^te  ^iU(lenti»t  after  fieiit  experience  with  opeh  school ing  : 

:  >rev<5rtlmleiiii>  while  there  U  tmich  in  today* a  open  edticttUon 
iQoveilieht  which  ie  a  revival  of  iohn  Oewey*«  educational  phil^oaophyt^ 
there  ia  also  mtteh  which  reflects  the  you<;hfUi  Cotrnter^cultitre  ol^ 
the  late  sixties*    The  swln  thestes  of  the  coimter^cUltttre  «^ao  be  * '  : 
briefly  suimiiarised*    It  rejects  advanced  industrial  society  as  a 
subtlV  tpUlitarinn  ^ technocracy which  absorbs  protent  tbirpugh 
V^rppressiv^  to^  the  goals  of  life  in  thi#  sor 

diety  are  perceived  as  trivially  smterialistic*    It  also  rejects 
the  ^achic^vement  orientation**  whioh  it  sees  as  finally  ending  in 
s^ieriaU^^    It  rejects  the  ^future  priettttttlon'*  which  iii  *crtni^^ 
Wt«th  the  achievement  syndrosto  and  efliphasises«  instoadi  the-^ul^  r 
lest  living  of  the  present  moment 4    It  rejects  «iicientism**« 
ind^Pd«  sooN^times  science  and  scientific  meth6d«  because  thpy  srs 
Judged  guilty  bf  having  produced  the  materialistic  industrial  so* 
eietyr    It  rejects  Puritanism  •  especiftlly  the  emphasis  en  Coerbbd 
work  and  oh  sbitual  restraint*    It  rejects  competition  as  a  social 
mechaniam»  and  competitiveness  as  a  personality  trait #    It  Verges 
eh  the  anti^intellsctual  and  antl^ratlonal*  since  rational  intel-* 
l#c t ual  1  itt  is  seen  as  deeply  cohnected  *rlth  ^yestem  sciantific 
meflic^^«    1^^     themes  are  found  throughout  the  literature  of  the 
touliter'^cttlture*    they  are  outlined  in  detail  in  theodore  tldsaak> 
Makii^^^^  or  a  Gounter^>Cul ture#  (8) 

the  proponsnts  df  the  count er*culture  in  America  afe  whiter 
ttpper^^mlddle  class  yodthsr  who  have  been  raised  according  to  i|ie 
po]Nni«alva  ot^^^  trntll  the  receiit  United  States  recesslwr 

thay  have  knowh  nothing  biit  ever-»ih<^raasing  economic  prosperity* 
AhJtiety  about  material  security  Is  up  part  of  their  cottsclpttsiiess* 
9pii^what  tutawares*  they  take  for  granted  the  ft^adom  af  moVempht 
and  choice f  which  affluehCe  converse    to  a  remarkabla  eatentt  they 
have  baen  spared  subjection  to  the  unfreedoms  which  result  ttm 
economic  scarcity*   titey  take  as  giveh  a  society  in  which  tha  coh* 
straihts  of  acohomlc  aoardty  have*  in  principle^  been  oVel*come* 

In  piaoe  of  what  it  rejects*  the  counter«»eultura  celebra^s 
the  Mali  commtoiity  and  its  participatory  daisocracy*  Its  propo« 
hents  eapress  thalr  contempt  for  the  Material  by  their  costumea 

1)  Ibid^i  p*  *59* 

8)  theodota  kosaak^  The  Making  of  a  Count er^Culiura*  Anchaf  Booksi 
itew  tork*  m94 
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from  co&rced  labour »    TUoy  roboi  Heaiiiiit  auUioril'V  iti  ov^ry  in«i[ti^ 
ttitioni  fitit  0frpooially  In  Mcimolfii  wltero  moM  of  tttotii  M^iond  mo^t 
of  theli*  tltite« 

trttili  t  lon^  Which  i^mpha^ltio  loy^t  i«ti din  ami  which  prowlno  nlrvafta  "  ; 
ihrott^  thr  diimoilition  of  thi%  Thoy  experimont  with  thtV  diii^ 

«iotutioh  of  the  efio  througli  the  ude  of  drugH« 

It  |0  th0  youthH  who  oiipoui»<^  tho  counter-culture  >  or  Mioir 
children  ~  who  disproportionately  wake  up  the  elientelo  of  private 
*^fri«e  «choolH^  and  opon  education  dchools  iii  the  United  States^ 

Open  school*  are  small  and  communitarian^    Usually^  every 
teacher  knows  each  child  by  name «  and  first  names  are  used  in  ad<^ 
:  dnmtilnii^  itiich  other,  symboitsing  the  equality  of  thfi^7^wi»t^ai|^flfi^"^^^^^^ 
^'M'.**:?^**^*^*^^*^*'         student*    An  atmosphere  of  '•creatim^t.lsardeJ^---^ 
prevails^    Plenty  of  noise  and  free  Individual   mivement  distiii^ii^h 
these  schools  from  the  traditional  school^  where  noise  is  a  si^ 
of  lack  of  control  by  the  faculty ,  and  where  movement  occiirs  in 
seml«»mititary  formations* 

While  free  schools  are  tiok  necessarily  anti«intellectual#  ilt^y 
do  represent  a  protest  against  narrow  academicism*    Teachers  ai*0 
rreqinentiy  selected  for  their  mastery  of  an  academic  suh,|eet|  plus 
sos^  hon^acamedic  interest  or  hobby* 

, .    ^ree  ochools  insist  that  there  are  other  ways  of  learning^^ 
than  through  books  t  one  may  learn  by  listening  to  lectures  or  dis* 
cusslons,  or  througit  manipulation  of  materials  or  through  ^t>«vt^ 
ties^t    One  free  school  director  pointed  out  that  ndt  onlyr  many  of 
the  children  but  a  feW  of  the  faculty  in  his  school  weridr  ^lton«     : :  ^ 
readers**^    In  sharp  contrast  to  traditional  school s«  they  i^jr4i#e  to 
make  reading  the  sine  dUa  non  of  academic  achievement* 

In  one  respect  open  schools  divel^ge  sharply  f rom  tit«  counter- 
culture*    They  tend  to  imphasise  investigative  activity  tatried  on 
according  to  the  norms  of  scientific  method*    However »  they  do  em^ 
brace  the  view  of  the  coimter«cUlture  titat  there  is  tia  poasiMrli^y  - 
of  Separating  intellectual  activity  from  affect*    Affective  growth 
is  for  them  an  intrinsic  part  of  education*  inseparable  from  oogniv 
tive  development*    When  asked  what  sort  of  learning  theory  they 
use  as  a  guide*  open  school  directors  most  often  mention  l^ia^etr 
They  also  mention  beWey*  rroebel  and  Susan  Isaacs^    In  the  r^all^ 
of  emotional  development  they  are  influenced  by  PreUdian  and  h0o«» 
I'reudian  ideas*  such  as  the  theories  of  Brik  ferikson*  Sociological 
theory*  especially  the  theoiY  of  smalUgreup  dynamics^  fitids  its 
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tholr  iM<>rt««t  Iti  neit^iilvliy-traltilinj*  Occa«lonaUy  «  i»tM«l^«t 
of  ptM»n  »0ltool»  i^oncertiocl  wltli  the  probl^ttt  of  cli«Hgtne  tr»^ 
aiitoti^l  McticHitc^  to  opon  onoi^t  hoH  TounU  i»omo  euld^Unen  In  tim 

Ui^  ^mwO**!^  of  cu«|iit?x  or«antdtitioni»*  .  i  .. 


THE  WOtE  or  THE  TEACHER  til  THE  Tt<APttlON*t  SCHOOL 


tlij»  trd4it£otmi  d<Jhooi  ha«  five  ftmctionn  I 


^  ill^^^i»litAttan  ftmotioti^    It  trahwiiita  noiiii*  tnil  wiiwB" 
:  of  the  Mci^iy* 

•  ttt©  ii0l^cti0n  funetlott  (diacuM©*  above) ♦ 
m  The  custodial  fimetiott* 

•  The  product ioti  of  new  knowledge^    (Thii*  ftmction  beloti|ri» 
only  to  higher  edueation#) 

The  teacher* a  role-parthera  are  pupilSf  colieaeueet  adwiniii^ 
traters,  parent e  and  the  ooomiMhity  at  iaripe* 


Moet  of  the  teachera*  role  ie  performed  in  thie  relet ionihlp* 


1    i^^  the  relationship  i»  Mt  in  a  aelNenoloaed 

claadroom  where  the  action  ia  not  viaible  to  coileagoeat  parentaiT 
or  even  •  eJicept  on  ooeasion  ^  to  anperviaors  and  adwiniatratora« 

Claaaea  in  the  traditibnai  achool  are  age-»graded#    Often  there 
ia  aeme  fomt  of  hotno^neoua  ability«»tfroupin9«    Aa  Waller  pointa 
otttt  the  first  requireoent  of  the  traditional  achooi  ia  that  the 
teecher  gain  ^control of  hla  class*    He  imiat  eatahliah  hia  doini- 
nance#    Hebeiiion^  or  at  leaat  some  degree  of  alienation*  is  re^* 
garded  as  endemic  in  schoola^    It  tsuat  be  cotttaihed*    Everjr  school^ 
ttiaater^s  ni^tAare  ia  ♦♦loss  of  control**    the  ideal  atudeht  froai 
the  teachar^a  point  of  view*  ia  docile  and  atriving*    Sttidente  who 
are  apathetic*  but  atiil  more  those  who  openly  flout  the  aohool^a 
authority*  ere  the  eneoiy*    Waller  detaila  many  ways  in  which  the 
teaohef  eatnblishua  control «    one  ia  to  fill  the  achool  day  with 


A*    TEACHEit^PUm  EEUTI0H8HXF 
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aiul  leaving  tlw  buitditii;  iiimI  itH  iMiitiHrciotit^  i  foiitiiM^^  lur  fiiiitiiltt^ 
0|tt  nhd  ccillectini;  matorialii  i  fur  piittitiis:  away  attfl  roti  t^^t** 
iKtkiiMl  (M>Hfiefii»ion«  and  for  ••lioaUiitir''  pafwr^  flotu»  m  Itotnoworli  ur 

wart^^^    Hi^vardH  aro  privi h^ijoH^  mvU  an  tuHtt^  iv  miiiiitor  ur  outHwii* 
iger*    hiiiistiiitent  iiteltiddift  public  ro|iritiiaiiilt  i»oltttio«  fVom  VlV^. 
cianB  and  uorpural  |MiiiiHlimeitt#    Corporal  |iMnl«litoetit  of  a  mh  rotm. 
kiiHl  i^ccurs  In  tlit*  linilcnl  staio^  (wtiore  it8  opon  ui«(*  UHUally 
iUo^l)^  o^l^einiiy  in  lower  claim  kcIiooIjh^    in  apper<^iddle 
tfChouU  until  tU^  rocent  patft*  cotitrctl  Iiai4  liardly  bf^on  a  |)i*abl0m« 
»i(i.ci»  >|udofi til  and  their  fainilieii  are  poHitivoly  ideutiri^d  witlt 
ilu>  aini^  or  the  i»cliuol«    Tboy  porco4v«>  nchool  i*ucc0a«i  botb  mbral 
^•M^  5^^**^"**^*  aa  prerequisite  for  maintainihi;  ur  l«provi|i|S  tlie 
ctii Id U  future  aociul  clans  position^    It  ia  in  lower  elasa  achpoXs 
ittiar  tlie  problem  of  control  ia  moat  aerioua#  (1)  ■■^■^^ 

tite  teac^ber^s  instructional  activity  In  the  traditional  scbool 
cdnaists  In  lar^^e  part  of  talking  and  asking  questions  t0  whicli 
pupils  are  supposed  to  give  the  ^correct  answers««    The  teadter 
presents  curriculum  material  and  hears  recitations^    the  cut^rlculum 
is  determined  by  a  central  authority  with  the  teaolier  having  more 
ar  less  freedom  to  modify  it# 

One  key  aspect  of  the  way  the  traditional  teacher  plays  her 
role  is  that»  unlike  parents^  slie  is  universalistle«    She  XudW^^ 
all  students  impartially  according  to  the  same  standai^t  not  t^^ 
into  consideration  their  personal  sttuatifms#    Studoat  differ^ii^^ 
can  be  taken  into  account  only  in  a  universal  istic  fasition  1  titere 
may  lie  special  classes  for  the  retarded^  or  the  gifted^  or  the  eiQO«» 
tionally  disturbed*    Teachers  stHve  to  conform  to  the  norm  of 
univeriialism* 

0#    COLtfiAOtIB  R£1:AT10M8H1P 

Hhere  the  sell^«»enclosed  classroom  prevails^  collegial  r^fa* 
tionships  among  t<»achers  are  almost  non^eKistent«    Teachers  canhoi 
directly  observe  each  other  performitig  their  centrnl  tasks*  There 
is  little  interaction  about  prnfessioiuil  matters*    T^otier  Inter* 
action  occurs  in  the  interstices  of  the  scliool  day»  during  Smokes 

i)  Acoordihg  to  one  student #  Gerald  tevyi  in  his  booki  t^hetto  Schooil 
Class  yarf are  in  an  Elementary  School.  (|»pgasusi  Kew  Vork7  i^fttT 
control  is  the  sole  aim  or  tne  lower  class  school*  Xnstt^ctton 
is  almost  abandoned*    Tlie  children  rebel  because  they  See  the 
school  as  holding  out  a  liop#  of  upward  mobility  which  is  false 
and  hypocritical  so  far  as  tliey  ar^  conoamed« 
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tn  ih^  i<»actii»V»*  |iViitii;o»  in  itw  liutcliruofOt  uti  tlio  iilayg^rotittct  atiU  - 
9i%  tlUf  supply  ropio^    TeneUert^  roeartl  tlioinii&lv^s  an  all  oqual  Iti 
siatii>i#    A  olajor  norm  In  solidarity  with  oacli  oth^r  in  tlio  face 
p(  4»i|tnido  aitackt  esiipcially  by  parents  or  paplls«    Teachers  may 
^i?amfVrrt  ii  who  IS  ttpsei^     l^ot*  Instnnce^   if  a  tetiehr^-ttr^"^^^^ 

surreHni;  tt^orso  about  hi^r  harsh  betiavlour  to  a  |Hipil,  they  ma> 
eJiehatike  stories  with  her  abeUt  their  otrn  past  cruelties#  (O 

did  ^uard  teachers  cotmmmicate  to  neWf  yoimi;  teachern  tliat 
they  are  expected  tp  abandon  their>unrealistlc^  innovative  Idea 
freshly  brought  from  teachers*  collentet  and  titat  their  **extra^ 
class  activities  are  regarded  with  the  hostility  with  which  factory 
workers  regard  rat e-»buii tint:* 

Traditional  tsacherSf  en  the  wholet  do  not  #lmre  their  class^ 
: :  jri^ofii:^^^^  a  sUccessful  . technique  of  another  ^  :  - 

J  teftcher  is  seen  st»  a  confession  of  pi%rsonal  inadequacy^    in  fac^^ 
ttie  relative  absence  of  professional  Journals  r^d  by  teachers t 
and  written  for  and  by  thcnn^  and  of  professional  associations 
which  activeiy  dissemltiate  new  ideas  about  methods,  all  testify 
to  the  well-known  fact  that  teaching  is  not  a  fully  professional 
occupation^    The  teacher  shares  many  characteristics  of  the  bureau* 
cratic  white  collar  employee  |  she  is  close  to  the  bottom  of  thii?» 
school  system*s  ituthorlty  structure^  only  the  stratum  of  pupils  is 
bi>lbw  her*    Tin  «  teachers  do  not  have  the  professional  autonomy 
ifrhi4;tt  would  g^^^      rise  to  the  usU4*l  organs  of  professional  seifr*  ; 
dire^itifltit  mutual  colleglal  ev^iluatioUi  nnd  professional  coUtroi 
ofi  the  distrilmtlon  of  reward** 

C*    TEACIIEil-StrP£ilVt80tl  ttBLAtI0N8Hlt» 

The  teacher *s  insulation  from  observability  helps  her  to  maih^ 
tain  such  autonomy  as  she  has«    However^  supervisors  have  a  legiti^ 
mat0  rigitt  to  enter  the  classroom*    Protii  the  teacher *s  point  of 
view:  even  this  riglit  Is  hedged*    She  should  allmya  have  due  notice 
as  to  when  she  will  be  observed*    She  sheuld  never  be  observed 
Without  her  knowledge*    Tlte  supsrvisor  should  make  constructive 
and  helpful  CotHments  and  especially  should  try  to  give  assistance 
trhen  the  teacher  asks  for  it  •  but  should  hot  make  negative  critic^ 
ai  comments 9  ^because  the  supervisor  sees  me  fur  only  one  hoUr  lutd 
he  cannot  possibly  Judge  my  work  on  tliat  slim  basis^*  Tsachefs 

t)  cf*  ^the  tlole  Set  of  the  Elementary  Teadher^«  Unpublished 

doctoral  dissertation  by  Gertrude  Huntington  tfri^t  NacMierseni 
l)epat*titi#nt  of  Sociologyi  Columbia  Vniversity^ 
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iioii^euinut  aitttck  by  t*»ranii»  aiiti  cowmwiiliy  c<^aupi*»    Toache^r*  ©n* 
pc^et  their  iMit»erviiiori»  Invariably  to  Uet'etid  th«>m  againiit  tb«>i»» 
^«iuttfid0r^***    ir  tb0  0apctrvi>«or  b^M^ve^  the  teacher  in  in  the 
rt^iHrtfgj  he  must  teil  her  ho  privately^  bat  he  immt  conHiw©  t<»--^-  - 
maintain  to  ontnidei  A  that  lihe  in  t'i|;ht«     If  a  iirinciiiai  Uoe»  not 
W  thi#i  he  nuffern  withdrawal  of  compliance  with  hi»  ordet^#  by 
his  iitarf# 

The  ftecohd  dcMoand  ia  that  for  ai»iit»tance#    TeacheirW  Millet ime« 
want  their  iiupervii»ori»  to  help  them  solve  problems  of  teaching  and 
diaeipiine*    But  they  are  ambivaient^    Even  attempts  to  heip  may 
bo  viewed  by  the  teacliers  as  undtte  interference #    Unlike  tlie  flri«»  ^ 
tish  headmaster!  the  American  principai  is  not  primariif  a  head 
t>achor  I  he  is  primarily  an  administrator #    Teacliors  tmnt-^l^^ 
principai  to  carry  out  administrativo  functionsi  such  as^ttinir 
them  suppiieSi  atid  they  also  want  him  to  manage  tho  pubiic  reia» 
tions  of  the  school  so  as  to  protect  them  from  iay  in trtiisionsi 

lit  the  past  ten  yearSi  there  has  been  a  surprisihigiy  rapid 
unionisation  among  Unitsd  dtates  teacheri*i  and  an  enormoMii  rise 
in  the  number  of  teachers*  strikes^    the  unions  are  conceited  with 
salaries  and  working  conditions  and  with  professiouai  probiems  ii 
is  hot  y^et  clear  what  effect  they  will  have  on  the  i ikol ihood  tliat 
the  teachors*  role  can  be  made  more  professiohai* 

lift    TeACHet»^l>AftBNT  HBtAtlONSUXP 


^Toachers  and  parents  aro  naturai  onsmios^«    Both  ITaiier  and 
Hacl^ersott  make  a  poiht  of  this#    The  reason  is  not  for  to  s0ek# 
the  parent  I  to  play  his  role  proporlyi  must  regard  his  child/l^rf^^^^^^^ 
ticuiaristically*    His  chiid^s  personai  interests  coma  before  ail 
else#    Tho  teacheri  on  tho  otlier  handi  ntust  tt*eat  this  samo  child 
universaiisticaily  t  »^  cannot  give  him  privileges  gauged  to  hii 
special  circumstances  I  but  must  trout  him  the  same  way  slie  troats 
all  otherst    On  thiii  point  teachor  and  parent  are  in  conflict^  t^i^^ 
iiiore  so  the  mote  each  plays  his  role  properly^ 

As  alt  eJtamplOt  MocPherSon  reports  a  parent  of  A  first  grader 
demanding  of  the  teach«^r  tliat  she  give  the  child  an  ^A^  oh  His 
t>ort  card*  He  needs  the  *A<  to  bolster  his  solf«iconfidonco#  Sho 
asks  the  teacher  to  change  luir  mark«  The  teacher^ s  rofuiuil  to  do 
so  is  baffling  to  the  mother*  ^Ho  standards  or  rules  outtroi^  ttif 
thildU  need***  This  is  particularistic  thinking  and  is  approprinto 
for  the  good  parent*    The  teachori  in  contrast!  asks  hotr  the  child 


^pteiialr^d  Witii  other  catuiot  tflve  the  ehild  all  im« 

Bkm04        t^iihoiil  subverting  the  banie  principie  an  which  acaile«» 
mic  ir>*n4«ii  are  dietributed^    She  cannot  eee  why  the  parent  ^oe«  not 
luuleretand  ttiia* 

^^^^^  ^^^^^^  betwiH»h  the  «koctat  clntfH  pMitttth^f  ^ 

:  the  t^t*«>h^^  aitd  the  teacher  *  6  be^  if  the  parents*  ciaiia  po^ 

eition  ie  higher  than  that  of  the  achool  authoritiee»  the  schooi 
witl  be  viiinerable  to  prestiUre  with  r0^peot  to  th^  protttotlon  of 
'  flfttidente  or  th^ir  piaceaient  in  etreamed  abiiity  groups •    Vhere  t(|e 
parent s <  soeiai  ciase  position  is  iower  that  that  of  the  schooi^s 
stuff »  the  school  is  invulnerable  to  such  challeiiges#    Since  there 
is  a  positive  correlation  between  social  class  and  both  aeadesiie 
performance  and^good  behaviour^t  teachers  and  parents  of  middle 
elaea^^^^^  get  on  fairly  well*    This  is  sys^lti^  by:^  - 

the  teachers*  eternal  plaint  chat  it  is  tlie  parents  ^we  don't  nsecl 
to  see*^     because  their  children  are  doing  well  «*  Who  invariaj^ly 
eoiiBe  to  scheduled  parent  ^teacher  conferences^  while  those  *^we  do  ' 
need  to  see^  «  because  their  children  are  academic  and/or  disciV*  J 
pllne  probtefBS«»  don*  t  rome«    The  latter  group  doesnH  coMie  because 
it  is  hostile  tOi  intimidated  by^  or  apathetic  toward  the  school^ 

£•    TEACHfifi-^ONNUNXTY  RCLATI0N8HIF8 

it  iV  to  generalise  about  this  aspect  of  the 

teachef'a  rdle  because  it  is  in  fluk  today*    Education  is  cohsti^ 
ttttionaliy  a  function  of  the  statest  and  most  states  have  dele* 
#tted  milch  of  their  authority  over  education  to  the  cities  end 
towns*    That  ie#  the  lajr  board  of  education  is  very  powerful  in 
uppei^^Hiiiddle  class  communities*  where  the  parents'  education  ie  : 
equal  er  superior  to  that  of  the  schoolmen*    im  the  other  handi 
several  recent  studies  liaVe  pointed  otit  that  the  professional 
schoolmen  are  able  to  subvert  the  power  ef  the  lay  board  of  educn^ 
tieUt  especially  in  big  cities*    This  occurs  because  the  boards 
of  education  have  no  eapert  staff  of  their  own  and  are  therefore 
helpless  to  implement  their  decisions*   The  school  system  bureau«» 
cracy  does  have  an  expert  staff  which  provides  the  information  ne«» 
ce^sary  for  msteing  and  implementing  decisions*    Thus*  accerding  to  : 
Ihiriiyn  ttittell«  the  middle  level  school  officials  of  New  York  City 
were  nbls  to  sabotage  the  Board  of  EducSt ion's  repeated  deeisions 
to  desegregate  Bfew  York^s  schools  because  these  decisione  reqUifed 
detailed  knowledge  ef  available  land#  of  appfopriate  siting  of 
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jiicliaolH  «(u  timt  ilitiy  irfimid  draw  impild  of  lH>iti  rHc«%ii|  miU 
oit«(l)    A»  a  ro^utt  of  iUt*  Honnl^ii  lack  of  a  loyal  utaff  61*  ox* 
P&rtu  and  iUo  t^cliool  orfici«i*i»  upimsitiont  tim  tU»cl»io«d  wr«^ 


I)  Marliirti  Oiilei*  Part i cltmttt »  and  Partiftiimt iotii  a  atMdir  of 
ilchodl  Polloy  in  N»w  Yorn  cityj  w»w  YorH^  c<»ttt»r  for  Urtett 
Educatioii#  1907  • 
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ERIC 


BEST  con  influuil£ 

ErKEiCtS  or  moVATlOK  ON  THE  TEACHER  »S  ROLE 


Agalttiit  the  ba«*k0roimd  of  tlil*  br40f  nketcti  uf  th<»  rot^  of 
iho  t<«acfier  in  the  traUitlotial  school ^  we  tfhall  llov  look  at  Imw 
B^orat  timot^tions  ctian^  or  mottity  that  role*    In  tlUa  «li#ctii^- 
.^^if^llf  ihc^.de^^^^  of  limovativo  sohoolii  will  aoooti^too  b&  :  : 

ba«i*dl  on  mr  peritonal  obnervation  in  two  deconilary  ami  four  eimen^ 
tary  iichoola«  Mumetimoa  on  fiubilahod  descrlptiona  and  rroqueniijf 
on  both« 

A4    NOHUtAR  8CHEI^LXNQ  IN  A  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Nowportt  lliluoiaf  ia  a  tovti  of  acimo  JO^OOO  |>oo|>le  located 
about  eighty  tailea  aouth  of  Chicago*    It  ia  a  centre  of  iUkiry  fatW 
ing  and  the  proceaaing  of  dairy  producia  and  recently  haa  begun  to 
ac«|Uire  tt  light  induatry*    Tlie  town  haa  an  east  aide  and  a  Weat 
aide  divided  by  a  fi^ar*    Tlie  black  |M)pulation«  about  10  per  cent 
of  tthe  totals  Uvea  for  the  moat  part  on  tho  eaat  aide«  aithoMgh  . 
abiae  middle  dlaaa  blacka  have  croaaod  the  river*    the  weat  aide  of 
town  la  also  dividod  into  neighbout*hooda  of  different  aociai  claaa 
level  I  a  neighbourhood  of  modest  aingle  family  tiomea  t  a  middle 
claaa  lic^ighbourhood  with  larger  homea^  yarda^  lawna  and  garagea  i 
and  an  uppei^i^lddle  claaa  neighbourhood  of  aucceaaful  doctora  and 
top  buaineaa  eaacutiveai  Where  the  homea  and  grounda  are  large 
enough  to  qualify  aa  amall  eatatea* 

The  town  haa  many  chufeheat  a  hoapitalt  and  the  naual  govern^ 
mettt  buiidingat  but  ita  crowning  glory  la  ita  achool  ayatem*  Tha 
Elementary  achool  haa  baan  a  demonatration  achool  with  a  Iterge 
title  111  grant  for  the  paat  aeveral  yeara*    The  middle  achool» 
deacribad  belowi  waa  experimenting  with  team  teaching*    And  tha 
public  high  achool  with  i^6ki^  atudenta  (thet^e  ia  alao  a  Catholic 
achool  of  aome  300  atudenta)  ia  anparimentiHg  with  a  modular  acha«^ 
dttle*    Newport  ia  in  the  heartland  of  ^middla  America*^ #  auppoaedly 
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iJon«er¥dilv«^  Init  Us  school  nyHteni  is  fMrmeated  wltl^  «  spirit  af 
igmoVdtioiit 

■-   .  ■  •  ■         '  •    ' ,  f"  ' 

Ill^itt  is  Moduiar  8ch«duUng  ? 

^:;''-6m  thing  which  grddttslly  became  ct oar  diiriwir  thi^ 
Newport  Hieh  School  is  that  the  direct  consequences  of  the  skidttU^^ 
#che<tul0t  while  important^  did  not  by  thoittselves  fully  eitplain  th#  - 
iliony  innovative  reatures  olVthe  schools    It  would  he  pofaible  to 
introduce  a  modular  schedule  without  producing  nearly  the  a«K>unt 
of  change  Which  has  occurred  in  this  one 4    The  heart  of  th<^  Newport 
innovation  goes  hack  to  the  main  thesis  of  this  paper  1  the  objec- 
tiVe  is  to  give  students  more  autonomy  and  to  change  as  far  as 
possible  in  a  non-»authoritarian  direction*    Another  general  isatloht 
iirtistrated  in  this  school^  can  b«  set  down  here  1  wtiai  i*  4ohi^^^^^: -t^^^^^ 
for  students  is  also  necessarilr  doM  for  teachers*    Ifhere  studetlts_ 
are  given  more  autonomy^  teacherii  must  also  be  given  more  autonomy* 
Conversely t  tdiere  teachers  are  traated  in  authoritarian  fashion  by 
supervisors^  they  in  turn  are  forced  to  treat  students  in  an thori*^ 
tarian  fashion* 

A  modular  schedulo  (sometimes  c^lad  an  ^indiviihialised  riait<» 
ible  schodule"*)  is  one  which  is  divided  into  ao  or  30  mirtuto  pe« 
riods  called  ••modules*  or  ••mods***    At  Newport  the  mods  are  twenty 
minutes  long*    A  course  can  have  class  meetings  aa  short  aa  twenty 
Minutes  or  as  long  as  many  multiple  of  twenty  minutea  up  to 
minutes*    Depending  on  the  heads  of  the  courie*  it  ttay  have  meatiiigs 
of  differant  lengths*    For  instance*  the  course  might  iiAve  490B>^"'i;=^-'^^ 
largo^group  moating  eaeh  week  lasting  60  minutes*    For  the  remaill* 
in^  two  sessions*  it  mi^t  be  broken  down  into  groupa^M*  siit  t  i 

ei^t  studants  who  meet  with  a  teacher  twice  during  the  w?a*  f?^^^^^ 
twenty  minutea*    Unite  iaatinr  iesa  than  a  seteester  also  can  be  r 
and  Hre  scheduled* 

Newport  Hi^  School  usaa' a  computer  at  a  nearby  University  ta  ^ 
make  its  schedule*    Tha  computer  tttust  be  given  the  eourseSi  the  re«^ 
quired  ntntber  of  meetings  and  thair  lengthy  the  niatfber  aT  atiidi«t%-^^^ 
to  be  prosant  at  each  meeting  and  the  number  and  aiae  of  claasrooma 
in  the  school*    Nith  thi^  information#  it  constructs  the  optiimim 
schedule* 

(ma  conaoquence  of  fleaible  scheduling  ia  an  eiiorttotta  incraMa 
in  the  number  ot  courses  iHtich  can  be  offered*    Nawport  High  l^hoo^it 
offara  about  l6o#   Anothar  conaequenae  is  that  atudants  hava  many 
«taiacheduled  moda**  aa  tha  adminiatration  calla  therii  1  the  atitdeiita 
call  tham  •^fraa  moda^*   What  ia  done  with  the  ^frea  mada**  ia  a 
inattar  of  atudant  ahoice*    Student  a  could  aonoaivably  be  raquirad 


BEST  con  niMU^ 

td  i|i0ifdi  their  free  ntoctn  lit  ntudy  ti4ilid«    Howovert  »t  N^^pori  Hi|(ti 
Solidol  there  1«  ho  attempt  to  keep  track  of  where  every  ntudent  ie 
at  every  wctment  of  the  4ay«    StadMtn  may  attend  otaniiee  or  hot  i 
attehdaiioe  ietiH  required  (though  ^ome  te^ehet^s  uniiympathetie  to 
the  luuoVati^^  atieiidatice  de  factoj^    OuritiK  free  mod*  Jitu** 

dehte  mey  go  ta^  where  they  can  ^t  a  enaokf  eooiaXiei^ 

aiid  play  onrds*'  they  may  ({o  to  a  *^reeouroe  ventre^i.  such  ad  the  ; 
Math  resource  eentrei  the  Englteh  resource  centre  or  the  Social 
^^iiidiee  reeiourbe  oehtre  and  do  #ome  work«    There  are  always  teach» 
0rs  in  the  resource  centres  who  may  be  approached  for  individual 
holp#    Some  ot  the  teachers  take  the  initiative  by  circuiatihg  ardiund 
ahd  asking  students  if  they  want  help*    Xn  some  of  the  centres^ 
the  furniim'^  consists  of  round  or  riDOtangular  tables  with  Several 
:  0biiirsi  so^^^t      students  naturally  form  into  groups  and  cohverjiie^;  : 
Cpnve:^sati6h  is  usually  permitted  so  long  as  the  noise  level  is 
•  not  tbiTMi^*^ 

jlnethef  pl^ce  students  m^.y  go  to  during  free  mods  is  the  .  \, 
scil^nee  iabc^ratorios  where  thu^y  may  work  on  experiments  required 
for  cianof  or  on  individual  e.'^perimenta  which  intereat  theM  and 
with  which  thli  teachers  help  them«    Still  ether  students  go  to  one 
of  the  ihops  which  are  open  all  day  long  •  power  mechanicsi  wood«» 
workingt  electronics  •  to  work  on  class  or  individual  project a# 
Again i  thet^e  are  teachers  available  to  give  individual  help«  the 
same  is  true  of  the  typing  labc^atory  and  the  tenguage  laboratories 

Soine  situdents  leave  school  dtirihg  their  ft^e  moda«    I  received 
eemewlmt^  reports  as  to  whether  or  not  thia  is  lo|(alt 

Appaf^tlyt  many  student^  leave  arouiul  the  noontime  hour  to  haVe 
;  ;  itj^eh  elaewhere*    It  is  also  true  that  a  student  ouiy  legally  leave 
the  school  $  efter  he  has  spent  five  hours  there^  if  he  has  his  pa«» 
'  M  there  is  student  pressure  for  an  ^open  eai^pua^ 

which  would  fully  legalise  their  leaving  the  schodl  building  whetl« 
ever  they  liked  t  hut  there  is  ooimmmity  resistance  to  thie* 

0he  place  students  are  not  supposed  to  bet  except  when  on 
their  iray  to  theit"  neat  mod»  is  the  hallway «    Hewevert  there  ia  a 
teqdeticy  for  students  to  gather  in  the  halls  and  to  smoke  there 
^  whieh  is  forbidden*    one  of  the  tieans  told  me  that  it  would 
probably  be  neceeeary  to  have  a  conference  of  faculty  and  students 
cohitierttinil  the  iaaiter«  and  either  the  students  Would  agree  to  en* 
force  the  hallway  rules  or  they  would  decide  that  atudeHts  should 
be  eiloired  in  the  hallsi  ^and  I  gueHawe  will  h^Ve  to  try  it^* 

Individual  teaehers  at  Newport  High  constently  innovate  and 
haVe  the  opportunity  to  try  out  their  ideas  ^  which  then  may  be 
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Mlui^UHt  by  tlu»tr  rol  $f»a«iii%H»    VtvtuaUy  ovory  dofKirtWf^nt  trt  i1t» 
Jiigti  Bchool  has  iittitut«*<)  >i<Miif»  variant  of  an  inncivaiion  wliicN  l©t« 
tim  ittudont  itshou^e  tho  eoal«  of  ht»  cuurso^  anU  wltUli  wharfs  Mi0 
rigiti  oV  giving  graitos  Wtwoen  th©  toachor  anU  the  »iu4pnt  ♦ 
_  .     Ajppar^mtly  tUin  imtu%ati0n  HtartoU  with  tho  powor  y; 
|«^0fli^r«    The  student  litmae If  wrl-t©«  down  a  not  of  equrao  ob»^oe*» 
tlv0i*    He  thon  gooa  ov^r  thoiit*  ijoaU  with  tho  toachor  Vhia  adyiiios 
Itlm  and  nmy  wgei^mt  modiricatlon«*    Whon  thoy  have  agrood  on  a  set 
of  ^okl^t  th^  noxt  stop  i»  to  ovaluato  what  grado  ih©  a^com^tt«ih*  • 
tiiont  of  thoao  goatu  In  a  soot^stor  vould  bo  worth*    Tho  toachor  way 
aug^at  that  thoy  would  bo  worth  a         or  a  »CS  or  an  'A'*  This 
ovaiuation  la  ^Iso  agrood  on  before  tho  coUrao  bogina*  Th>^^^^^^ 
Dtndont  procooda  toward  tho  aot  goaia«    tt  wUl  bo  ndtod  that  a 
eotirao  of  thia  aort  ia  complotoly  individual  ls(od#    tf ^tho  atudont 
achiovoa  tho  goala^  ho  rocoivoa  the  agreed  gra4e#         tie  bv^ratibota 
•tfiem  or  failB  to  roach  thomi  hia  grado  way  bo  h i ghot*  ver  Ibwor ♦  ^ 
HowoVor*  he  la  likely  to  know  exactly  why  ho  roeoivfKl  tho  ijrado 

>bo  gOt>  ; 

In  tho  powof  ntochanlca  ahop  atudetita  alao  teach*    There  i#  a 
conrao  «  complote  with  dlrectiona  for  ahop  workt  knd  photograpba 
to  iltuatrate  the  taaka  «  which  waa  developed  by  atudeti^a«    It  la 
uaod  aa  a  aoif*adiiilniatered|  progratnutad  cdurae  by  other  studotita* 

th  ft  biology  claaa  the  teacher  laid  out  a  aerioa  of  diffei*ont 
bourae  goalai  each  having  a  gmde  attached  to  it#    t^dr  Initahcet^^^^  ^ 
to  nako  ft         in  the  couraoi  the  atudeiit  had  to  hav0  cdyorod  ce^^^^ 
4ftlli  ehaptera  in  the  teitt  and  anawdrad  the  quoationa  ai  the  end  o£  ^ 
tha  chaptora  |  be  had  to  have  a  notebook  with  adoquato  not#a  dfi  a 
cor  tain  number  of  the  large«*group  locturea  |  he  had  to  hftVo  done  ft 
0artain  number  of  laba«    tf  theaa  moat  baaic  thinga  wore  dona #  tl^ 
atudent  received  a         I  if  leaa  waa  done«  ho  receiv^ft  ail         :  ' 
goala  rocfuirod  incroaaing  amountii  of  work  at  riding  1  ovinia  of  com*" 
pdtonce  to  ,;(^t  h.  rhor  gradefi«    A  iitudent  dftcided  at  the  beginning 
of  the  coUraa  what  grade  he  waa  going  to  try    for*    Tho  teaoheir 
pointed  out  that  thia  took  ft  good  deal  of  the  arbiirftrineaa  out  of 
grading* 

Like  moat  teachora  in  thia  aiihooli  tho  biology  toa^sher  tapfta 
hia  iarga^group  locturea  ao  that  atudenta  who  mifta  ihemi  or  wtto 
want  to  hear  them  againi  can  liaten  to  them  aa  many  timba  aa  tHft|r 
lik^#    Toaohora  claim  that  alow  atudenta  benefit  froM  bein^  ftbtft  r 
id  hoar  the  lecturoa  tWo  or  Ihrea  timea*    They  alfto  point  but  thftt 
hftving  to  give  ft  lodturft  only  once  mftkoa  it  poaaibld  for  them  to 
prepftro  Very  oara fully  (theyi  toai  have  free  mode  for  claaa 


V  pr^imria  Uador  thi>  olU  H^'Hinoit  ittey  cialnrt  tH«  fcturtli  or  , 

ririh  tiiiio  Mwy  mailo  u  prdmnttntiott  ittvy  ir<*rt>  «|»t  iu  ^  Vitkt  «iMl 
Ih©  ntuclotiM  »urfc*r0c|#    One  ehelluli  ti^achor  Hald  that  inr£re«»£;roup 
.  leelui*i^ei  liati  fdrcod  him  to  dc^veiop  a  toclihlque  of  prc^iiaratioh  he  y 
hml  Mc»y^^^  lifh^n  makiiiir  tt  proHontatiuii  to  ,  .  • 

i»tti«t^nt0#  h0  had  jutit  t>t*epar0d  tfkotchliy  and  talkod  ••off  the  ci»l-f ^ 4    .  ■ 
:  IWt  trith  80  ar  ^1      •tudentH  ho  found  It  notesnmry  io  propore  a 
oaro fully  and  drum^tieally  or^auiiiod  proHontation  bocauiio«  ^It^s 
liat^dor  ti»  halti  tho  intercint  of  mii?h  a  largp  i^roup***    Ho  inmc^inod 
that  hi 0  preparation^  woro  now  woro  iiko  thono  of  coile^^  profo«« 
:^dri»  vith  Vory  largo  locturoif* 
^  the  deyico  of  having  ^tudoht^  work  for  «olf*0olectod  grado»  . 

in  a  vorsiun  of  individualized  **pacing**#    The  less  able  ntudentu 
r     iieed  not  try  tp  cover  a»  much  material  during  a  nemeiiter  as  the 
■  7:7  mdre  tthi^»    the  accounting:  courjie  if  organised  in  these  t^spcfcts  ^        "     '  • 
:ttfci5  t1i*«  biot^^^^^     course*    The  physics  department  lias  tried  i^^jf^^;---.-^-----^-—--^—^ 
;     thing  different  $  ihey  are  letting  students  grade  themselves^  the 
I       purpose^  they  say «  is  to  get  the  students^  minds  off  the  grades  : 
and  pit  t«>  the  subject,    Furthemore^  they  e)(perimented  With  grading 
the  students  at  the  same  time  the  students  were  doing  their  self • 
fading     and  they  claim  that  the  differences  were  slight  between 
;       teachers^  and  students >  grades*    Tlie  students  gave  themselves  More 
:      -♦b<s'  and  fewer  ♦C^s'  than  the  teachers  did*  .V 
one  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  the  school  was  the  atmosw  : 
"  pti^  small  classes  (ten  or  fewer  students)  idiieh  are^^^^^  ^  ^ 

1' ;  by  the  modular  sclieduie^    As  ail  college  teachers  . 

have  hotedn  the  smaller  a  class^  the  more  informal  it  is*    lit  a 
;      sm^li  elass  the  teacher  and  students  come  to  know  endh  other  mpris 
J      nearly  in  the  round#  and  this  makes  it  impossible  to  be  quite  se 
^;     tUtiversaiistic  as  one  can  be  with  a  iafge  lecture  course*    Tlie  ats^  ; 
?    tiiosphere  in  the  small  classes  at  Newport  High  was  relaKed#  ttelk«> 
tiohsliips  between  teachers  and  students  seemed  warm*    Oite  teacher 
totd  me  that  the  ** traditional  hostility^  between  teachers  aitd  stti«. 
dents  dissolves  in  these  classes*    ther^  are  no  discipline  problems* 
N      <»the  discipline  problems  liave  moved  to  the  Couimdns  and  the  hallWayJ^ 
These  classes  give  room  for  much  individual  attention  td  each  stti<i» 
dent  and  this  was  a  major  reaseh  that  students  gave  for  liking 
.  .  them*  - 

Another  feature  of  the  schdcl  ^s  that  thet*e  are  frequent  in* 
service  workshops  for  the  teachers* 

On  my  last  dny  at  Newport  High  Scheoli  1  circulated  to  the 
places  where  students  gather  during  their  free  toods  and  held  Ki'oup 
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-int0rvia«s«    Ny  iitamliirU  opening  question  was  to  sislc  tioiir  thoy 
fett  ttio  modular  scliodute  eompared  with  the  old  sysioito^  Stnco 
the  innovation  was  only       its  second  year*  most  of  tliom  had  ot^ 
lH»rienc0d  the  transition*    Although  I  already  knew  from  a  qUi^il^ 
iionnaire  study  tlte  school  tied  done  thai  ovor  90  fw^r  f«^hV  ^j^^ 
students  preferred  the  modular  schedule  |  the  interviews  made  <^lear 
tltlit  thii^  majority  breaks  dowil  into  two  groups*    There  are  ^thowe 
aiudonts  who  like  the  modular  achediile  because  it  ^veii  them  more 
leisuro^^f  and  there  are  those  who  liko  it  because  th^y  feet  it 
teaches  them  how  to  organise  their  timo*    A  great  many  of  the 
former  group  said  they  wanted  an  open  campus  ao  that  tliey  could  . 
get  outdoors  in  warm  weather^  or  go  home  and  watch  TVi^    The  lattf^r 
group  said  things  like  nt  made  my  grades  go  up*    Tou  cah  study 
bofore  oKams  i  you  can  do  your  homework  Just  before  claas  ahd  theti 
you  get  more  out  of  the  class*    there  are  lots  of  ni»w  coursi^s  iii^^ 
you  okii  do  things  that  you  want  to  do^*    «Now  we  haw  pi^^otogf^^  T 
and  data  processing  idtich  we  never  hadi  before^ «    One  girl  said  that 
a  gtSirup  of  about  five  etudents  had  naked  for  a  fifth  year  of  Oerman 
and  they  had  obtained  it* 

The  minority  of  students  who  would  like  to  go  bUck  to  the  old 
system  are  eaplicit  about  their  need  for 'external  control*  if  t^y 
are  going  to  do  any  work*    One  student  said  *The  old  system  is 
better  becauae  we  learned  more  then«    You  had  to  be  in  elasSi^a  fiv# 
days  a  week*    How  you  can  goof  off  and  you  don^t  learn  as  much*  : 
tbut^  grades  go  down*    Hy  gfctdes  are  the  same^  but  thore^l  fob  inlW 
time  when  you  have  nothing  to  do*    Like  today*  I  havo  bebh  in  hero; 
(the  resource  centre)  since  SlOO*    (It  «ms  then  10195)*    And  t  t^yb 
nothing  ta  do*    niere  are  three  days  like  that  when  t  have  hardly 
any  courses*    1  get  my  homework  done  real  i^ast  and  then  there ^s 
nothing  to  do  t  it^s  a  waste  of  time^*    A  girl  sitting  at  jth^  tabl# 
said  that  he  could  be  learning  store  if  he  wanted  to  use  tho  timb 
that  way  and  he  rather  sheepishly  saidi  ^Yeah*** 

Two  other  things  emerged  oh  the  third  day*    rirsti  although# 
formally  apeakingf  the  high  school  hae  ho  tracking  and  schedules 
at^  individualised 9  the  youngsters  of  lower  socio«eeonotiiic  status 
track  themselves  into  the  shop«  the  iitdustriaii  the  commercial  simI 
the  other  vocational  courses*    In  some  instanceSf  tho  school  itielf 
has  tracked  a  course  }  e«g«9  thei^e  is  ^eollege^prepai^toiY  biblbgy^ 
or  ^general  biology^* 

Secondly «  it  hetame  clear  that  there  wore  sevet^l  student  iuW 
cultttros*    A  aocial  studies  ti^achei*  deacribed  theiii  sudcinotly  by 
laying  out  the  ecology  of  the  cafetaria  at  lunchtime#    Over  Hear 


ih0 ^imioirm  W0  Xhm  ^iii^  ntuttfuitui  iti0  eoii9g9«»|»reparatory  Junior* 
and  aeiiiorai  mmI  around  their  p0Hpherf  are  the  10th  grailerfi  who 
hope  to  Jain  theiii«    these  etudente  dome  from  the  higher  eocio^ 
eedaomie  leveie  t  they  are  getting  good  grades*    The  Mtt  group  ie 
the  white  I  working*ctae#  students  who  are  litostXy  in  vocatiotiaX 
ourt^ieUla  $  they  will  not  go  to  ooiiege«    (Host  to  theiii«  and  sittiitg 
ol4isest^~to  the  blaiikSt  even  occasionally  Joining  thesi  (thou^i  ha^ 
liliUfk  student  ever  ioiM  a  table  of  whites)  i  is  the  iHsall  group  of 
>f lower  otiiidreh^#    del  f« segregated  at  the  far  end  of  the  cafeteria 
are  the  black  students^    There  is  a  social  class  division  aokMit 
thett*    Soimi  o^  them  are  middle  class  and  college  bound t  while 
others  are  working-class  and  anti«»academic« 

The  division  of  the  student  cultures  is  also  seen  during  free 
inodfi   Most  of  the  white  working«^class  students  and  blacks  go  to 
the  Commons  where  they  eatt  sooialise  and  play  cards  «  unless  they: 
leave  liiMlioQlt    1^  college  prep  students  go  to  the  academic  resourot 
centrest  the  science  la'^s  and  the  libraryt  where  they  also  secia« 
'TiM  a  lot  an^    SosietimiSt  iirork#    The  college  prep  students  cili  ~ 
the  Commons^  *the  soo^  and  the  students  in  the  Commons  call  the 
resource  oetitres  **the  country  club^«    Members  of  each  group  give 
unflattering  accounts  of  the  other  and  vow  they  wouldliU  be  found 
dead  in  the  wrong  place  during  a  free  mod* 

The  pressure  of  peer  group  norms  was  described  by  some  toiich^ 
erii«    A  physics  teacher*  for  instance*  mentioned  a  girlt  an 
student  I  who  suddenly  dropped  to  <C<s>*    He  called  her  in  to  ask 
whai  wai  wrong*  but  she  t^ouldn*t  say  anything*    Finally*  she  bofan  : 
to  cry. and  said  it  was  social  death  in  her  cli^pte  to  be  a  ^brain^ 
and  that  was  what  the  others  had  been  calling  ^r« 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  the  student  culture  inis  not 
that  it  existed*  but  that  the  top  administrators  of  the  school 
denied  its  eitistence*    They  said  the  school  eas  **ittdividtialieed* 
sind  that  they  were  dealing  with  individuals*  not  groups*    this  is 
not  surprising  if  one  thinks  about  the  literature  of  ^individual 
ised  instruction^*    tt  is  written  as  thougb  thej^  were  two  choices  i 
teachihg  formally  organised  classes  or  teaohiag  individuals*  th# 
sociological  commonplace  that  there  are  always  informal  primary 
groups  within  a  formal  organisation*  and  that  these  have  an  impact 
on  the  goals  of  the  organisation*  is  simply  unnoted  ih  this  lite- 
rature*   1i0  shall  see  below  that  tho  informal  peer  groups  of  child- 
ren take  on  peculiar  importance  in  the  open  classroom* 

the  ffelyport  Hii^i  School  ie  unusual  in  that  it  has  some  hard 
dnta  concerning  the  early  effects  of  the  modular  schedule  on 
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acitci<!iiii>  |M»rr«rm»tMr«»  hiuI  om  altitutloH*    on  ^kth  April ♦ 
aroatii  of  tho  Iowa  Tesit  oT  Bctiicat  ioiial  Ut^vt^lopmont  wi^ro  (ttvi^it  to 
Mphomoro^t    At  that  timo  Newport  Sonlor  HIeti  School  wan  cm  a  tra* 
«titloii4il  t»ch«Hlulo»    Tho  mocltilar  Aithc^dttlo  wan  lnitiat<»d  In  8«»ptert*^ 
"tjjiVr  f^9i  and  in  ^ovombor  V>7<^  tho  nnmo  ijroup  of  M'tHlfHit %HNo 
then  haci  bocoim*  Hoitlor»t  hvro  otvon  tho  tf*Ht  attain,    tho  Vol  loving 
C(iiii(«arifionH  rc^ttnlt  $ 
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Th^  *itude«t«  Improvod  tholr  achlovomont  ovor  tW  p^riod^^^^;^^^;  _ 
dtndiod*    Orudis  ^Iven  by  the  toacht*r»  in  the*  school «  howovtergf 
behavod  somowltat  dilfor^ntty*    At  fitMt  thoy  declined  sharp ly# 
and  ttiey  <jraduaily  went  back  up  to  their  Tormer  levels* 

Oh  an  attitude  questionnaire*  96  per  cent  of  students  were 
aeainst  returning  to  the  traditional  schedule  |  90*^^  t^er  cettt  were 
in  ravour  or  ah  open  campus*    About  76  per  cent  said  they  did  their 
homework  assi^tmtents  at  school  and  the  remainder  did  theis  &t  iiomeV^ 
These  percentages  afe  based  on  1»o60  respondents* 

there  were  only  933  respondents  to  the  second  hnlf  of  tH^e  r^  v^^^ 
qiiestionnaire  study*    As  to  whether  there  was  ♦•muro'**  ••less'**  or 
#ihe  same^  a<iiouht  of  school  work  under  modular  schedtfltnei  the^;  j:  ;y 
proportion  of  students  answefin^  ••more*  and  ••the  same''  was  aboUt .  -  . 
equal  |  a  minority  answered  ••less***    Five  hundred  tind  ninety^thfet* 
students  thou^t  there  was  a  closer  student#teacher  r«^liF»tibnship 
under  oiodular  scheduilne  and  the  rcimainder  disa^eed*    A  majority 
of  students  thou^t  they  were  learning  the  same  amount  or  more 
under  iitodUlar  scheduling*  and  a  minority  thougttt  they  were  lea4^i^«e^^ 
less  than  under  1 1     traditional  schedule*    Vheh  asked  where  thejr 
spent  their  free  mods*  the  students  distributed  theil^  answers  as 
foitoks  (some  eleariy  made  more  than  one  choice)  t 
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^         T^^  tlmi  tlio  renoureo  centred  were  «mcIi  were  iiiivtl 

tliHii  the  Commenn^    I  do  ti<ft  knoii  Witeilier  thin  iKaiiia  accort$  with 
aaily  bbi^ervatiettt  or  whether  the  ntuitettta  wiTe  somewhat  Ittcl^iiiecl 
to  eM^iserate  their  ^ne^^^^mont  in  the  worte  •♦approved'^  activity* 
Even  if  they  vere  tf%a^ei*ratitti:  duUtewttatt  the  ret^ultit  Htill  Mtgiretit 

. that,. the  a*^^  were  wore  paiiHiitltiiHj  than  the  Cpw^l^^j^  ^ 

one  reason  fur  thiti  may  be  that  the  Commont*  has  a  iimited  cafnoeity 
to  iieai  >tM  Hhea  1  aaw  itf  It  wai»  packed*    Aide,  the  fact 

that,  atlidentii  ar0  in  resource  centred  does  ttet  mean  that  they  are 
en^cinir  In  arty  inteilectual  activity*  TlH»se  centres  are  a  ifbcus 
eC  social  activity  as  well* 

Z^.-  the  toocess  of  Innovating  at  ^eweort 

Thb  innb^'atiun  of  modular  scheduling       Newport  be^san  wheii 
-the:  ^rin^ljMii  »    the  school  attf^nded  a  workshop  in  California^^^^; 
where  he  heard  a t»out  it  and  was  impressed  liy  its  possibilities* 
tatbr  Ite  sent  several  teachers  and  ah  assistant  principal  to  a 
workshop  in  Chi cai^>  where  tliey,  too,  were  converted  to  the  idba* 
They  came  back  and  spoke  to  the  rest  of  the  facuity^  who  were  duf* 
flciently  interested  to  want  to  try  it*    The  change  %ms  two  yeard 
in  pre|>aration*    The  local  school  board  appro%*ed  it#  but  with  thi» 
pirovisp  that  it  must  cost  nothing  over  and  above  the  usual  codtd 
of  rnmilng  tile  high  school*    Unliiie  most  innovations*  this  onb  was 
barried  ^through  with  no  additional  financiai  resources* 

The  innovation  is  still  in  process*    Staff  and  students  aj^«»ed 
tttat  the  first  year  was  extremely  difficult*    Th»  students  said 
that  at  firdt  they  went  wild  with  their  n#w  freedom  and  kept  ea« 
pectihg  the  administration  to  withdraw  it*  to  r<9Vert  to  the  old 
seliedttie^    After  repeated  testing*  they  became  convinced  that  tttat 
was  not  going  to  happen*  and  they  **settled  down**  to  the  Imsittess 
of  learning  how  to  handle  the  n^w  situation* 

in  addition  to  this  kind  of  student  resistance  to  cliange* 
there  wad  some  faculty  and  some  community  resistance*    Nemberd  of 
the  faculty  who  do  not  like  the  change  find  small  ways  to  k^ep  the 
situation  the  way  it  used  to  be  ^  for  instance*  enforcing  sii^nc^ 
and  individual  isolation  in  a  resource  centre*  or  being  vet^r  hard 
pti  yc>un^sters  who  arrive  late  to  class* 

The  community  is  particularly  opposed  to  the  open  campus  which 
the  stndients  overwhelttintfly  endorse*    the  p<  incitMii*  too*  is  in 
fnvour  of  an  open  campus*  but  hid  conception  of  it  is  somt^thing 
like  thd  **school  without  walls***    He  wants  to  use  the  Community 
for  educational  purposes*    However*  he  says  it  will  be  neceddary 


4o  move  r0ry  nlo^iy  iit  thi»  direction  sinoot  ot  ttio  momont^  it  |^ 
liiifHUir  ony  sut>tMrt«  _ 

Tbo  fact  that  the  commimitir  has  refuaed  to  provide  ettrn  re^ 
aoiireea  for  the  itmovatitiip  hiah  nohooi  haa  had  aome  aeribiia  pt^ 
feeta«    The  reaouree  eentrea  are  very  i»hort  of  reaoureea^    th  ^|tf  ; 
aooial  a tttdiea  centre t  there  are  not  nearly  the  number  imd  vai^iety 
of  booka  idtich  the  faculty  and  atndenta  feel  are  neceatory*  Both 
complain  that    there  ia  nothing  here^^t  and  t  hi  a  ia  part  of  the 
ireaaon  that  aome  atudenta  do  not  find  enoui^  to  do  diiring  their  - 
free  moda# 

ManportU  innovntion  haa  changed  the  role  of  the  atndent  aiMl 
l^refore  the  role  of  the  teacher*    Perhapa  the  moat  Ml  lent 
ia  that  tencheira  are  free  to  make  their  owi  innovationa  withih  the 
framework  of  the  mcdular  achednlet   They  try  them  ontt  ahd  ak^^ 
them  iftth  coileagneot  tdio  often  Mopt  them  if  they  aeeoi  t 
Thia  ia  a  move  in  the  direction  of  true  pref^aaionatiikrlion  fd^ 

**•  autonomy  and  more  prbfeaaional  ccillegiaiityi 

Kike  atudenta^  teachara  have  free  inodg*    Time  f or  prepiirint 
elaaa  preaentationot  particularly  lafge^oup  preaentationav  ia 
httilt  into  their  achool  day*    Thia  ia  unuaual*  for  maii^  achodia 
kedp  the  teacher  in  f^iit  of  a  olaae  virtually  thd  idtole  achool 
4ay«i  forcing  him  to  do  hia  preparationa  at  home*    Uk#  atiidehta* 
teachara  enjoy  the  email  claaaea  uhieh  have  encouraged  more  affec«» 
tii^e  involvMent  of  teachera  uith  atudenta  ai^  vice  vai^aa* 

timi  achedttle  alao  eapoaea  the  teachara  to  a  kind  or  viai^ilii^: 
trtiich  ia  aau  and  ubich  teata  them  in  a  neu  uar*    Since  atudenta  ^re 
ffoo  to  cut  ciaaaeat  the  teacher  haa  to  have  a  eourae  th^t  r#dily 
ihterdcta  them*    if  they  don^t  nttehd*  everyone  knoua  about  it; 

ibieh  teachera  the  attnienta  like^  and  idiich  they  dUm^t *  :£g^  i 
aJLco  'Vitible*    One  teachef  told  me  that  the  idea  that  attlfl^M^^^T^: 
uaed  the  feaource  centrea  to  get  individual  iHaifuction  Ma  '^balo*^ 
ney<**   ttia  dtfik  uaa  rii^t  there  in  a  reaource  centre  and  not  onca 
during  the  aemeater  had  a  atitdant  come  to  him  for  help*  Anotk^i^ 
teacher  aaid  <*ire  all  have  out'  ihadoua.idio  follou  ua  arouhd  and 
identify  vary  atrdngly  uith  ua*   Ahd  ue  have  kida  auaraiihi  all 
over  ua  all  the  tima*    Sometimea  you  uiah  there  uaa  a  place  to 
kide*« 

The  principal  amt  aaaiatant  principal  coitiplaitied  that  Ihere 
ai'e  no  accaaaihle  conaUltanta  io  uhw  they  can  tut^  for  heip^  Ac^ 
cording  to  thett#  the  nearby  teacher^training  ihatituiidna  for  the 
ttoat  pat^t  hava  not  caught  up  trith  them*   They  are  atill  training 
teachet^a  for  traditional  achaoAa  and  cannot  provide  imich  eapertiia 
concaming  the  problema  that  lleupoft  High  School  ia  facing* 
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TBAH  mCHlKO  IN  A  lilDDtB  SCHOOL 

Wliile  Newport  Senior  High  School  hatt  gradee  I0»  tl»  and  12 1 
the  llait  Hhitwan  Niddi«*  Sclioot  in  Neitrport  lias  grades  6^  7  ttnd 
Ninj^h  grade  studentu  must  at  preHetit  transfer  to  the  other  middte 
WliOoi  for  grade  before  they  go  on  to  senior  high.     "  T  " 

The  trait  Whitstan  Middle  School  opened  in  the  fail  of  I969.« 
1  ofiservecl  it  in  the  early  spring  of  1971  •    li  had  950  ptipils  and 
i2  ieacher#«    There  afe  four  community  aides  tdio  do  clet  icai  work 
ifor  the  teachers  and  there  are  a  few  specialist  teachers  wlui  come 
in^bout  once  a  week  each  t  a  music  teacher #  A  speech  tfierapist 
ami  a  school  psychologist*    In  addition#  the  school  also  has  tw«* 
fuli^tim^  gijiidance  counsellors* 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy  about  t^  school 
bttiidi  specifications  were  written  by  tbe  " 

prliN^ipal^nd-^  gruup  of  teachers*    They  designed  an  open^spaj^  .  .  ^ 
Iwilding^  without  corridors*    It  hai»  two  wings  on  either  side  of  a 
core  Which  is  supposed  to  be  an  instructional  materials  centra  tyut  ' 
at  the  moment  seems  more  like  a  conventional  library*    Wlten  classes 
chan^t  children  walk  throu^  tills  centre*  but  no  one#  it  is 
claimed*  is  disturbed*    The  librarian  felt  otherwise* 

The  original  design  of  the  building  was  more  open  than  it  iii 
now*    The  plan  was  to  have  open  storage  spaces  for  students*  per« 
soiiSl  belongings*  but  because  the  community  feared  the  dangers  of 
-  theft I  lockers  were  provided  instead*  and  these  how  act  as  rooM 
dividers* 

thlt  Nttitman^s  chief  innovation  is  team  teaching*  Acobrdilj^ 
to  one  oi*  the  definitive  works  dh  the  subject*  there  are  three 
kinds  of  teamtii  I  the  interdisciplinary  team  i  the  single  discipline 
team  |         th^  school  within  a  school  t  that  is*  the  team  which  re* 
presents  all  the  specialities  of  the  school  faculty  in  miniathre 
so  that  a  largo  school  can  be  divided  into  small  **houses«*  V^wklly 
the  school«*within*a«school  remains  together  for  several  years*  Its 
purpose  is  io  provldi*  the  advantages  of  large  else  and  smSll  siMe 
at  the  same  time* 

The  l^alt  Mhitmsn  School  has  the  first  two  types  of  teasi  ohly* 
The  most  pt^ihent  intet*disciplinary  team  is  a  humsnities  team 
With  sik  mMbers*    It  has  a  literature  teacher*  an  art  teacher*  a 
drnna  teacher*  a  music  teacheri  a  German  teacher*  and  a  horns  ecoho«» 
mics  teacher*    l^e  team  oHginated  with  the  music  teecher  who  got 
hot"  idea  from  a  personal  friend  at  a  nearby  university*    She  per«» 
suaded  her  five  colleagues  thai  the  idea  of  a  humanities  teain  which 
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would  toiicti  att  tlio  artii  in  att  iiiioitrnl  way^  wtidt*  r^lovmit  to  j»tu- 
4ent»i  irai»  a  «fUo^    TIiIh  toaw  mniittaiiii*  cton^  i'ontact  witit  itM 

unlvoraity  iiicuior#    th«»  mpmbc*rA  vinit  iiim  at  tla*  itiiivorMHy 
they  upend  ituuH^  ♦i^tyn  «t      tlmo  workitte  an  now  tHi»iilb4 1  Uit^i*  for 
Itieir  work* 

Wliite  all  tlw  i<HimH  In  the  mcImh*!  havo  tu^iic^lmMi  plaiinliiit 
iiotaS  tile  iMmtaltltien  teatii«  in  addition^  meets  two  eveniiii;ii  a  weel^ 
on  their  own  ttwt^^    to  do  thin  they  had  to  ijet  perfitltfi»lon  from  the 
Newport  educational  Ai»«»oeiation  which  i«^  a  teacheri**  inilon«  There 
at*e  0ome  teachers  in  the  school  who  resetit  the«te  oMt«or«sch60l 
meetings  or  the  humanities  team  as  a  form  of  rate«»husiln^r 

There  Is  no  formal  hierarchy  in  tin*  team  structure^  l^t  there 
is  >ome  Inl'ortital  dilTerenco  in  the  prestige  and  influence  ol*  team 
members*    Ttie  two  youn£;est  members  of  the  teaii|«  who  are  new  to 
iedchltl^t  are  the  least  influential^    Among  tlie  other  meittbers/^^^^" 
tK^Htmice  Is  a  flatter  of  personality  rather  than  sent wltl^V^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  "^^^ 

At  the  time  t  was  observln^t  the  humanities  tc^^i  was  pianhi^ 
t^o  iiaVe  Its  stiideuts  pt*oduce  threc^  tel«n  ision  shows*    (There  wet*e 
otiter  options  for  students  who  mifilit  not  want  te  participate  in 
this  project*    One  was  te  do  a  documentat^y  with  slides  and  commetl«» 
tary«)    flie  television  project  was  first  introduced  to  their  lar^ 
^oup  meeting  of  about  one  liOndred  youngsters  by  a  visitor  from  a 
local  television  station*    He  told  the  students  something  abbut 
teieirision  production  techniques*    On  the  day  I  visited^  fhq^  teasi 
Wits  planning  to  demonstrate  further  to  the  large  greup  someihii^^^^ 
about  the  capacities  of  television  production  equipment* 

One  of  the  teachers  ashed  If  the  students  liad    observed  tile? 
/  television  camera*    She  said*  ^^Tou^ve  seen  it  |  yen  hcive  seen 
people  oh  ram«  ra  |  you^ve  seen  how  much  space  yoU  can  sW  thret^ 
it  I  you^ve  seen  how  you  can  soom  in  for  close^ps*  pan  oild  W  bfi^^^^^ 
About  how  many  characters  do  you  think  you  can  have  on  camera  at 
one  time  In  your  television  play        She  got  estimates  from  two  ie 
ten  and  said*  ^All  riglit^  then  yoU^re  not  going  to  do  mob  scenes** 
Then  she  asked*  *'About  how  maiiy  people  do  you  think  should  col ta«» 
borate  in  writing  the  play  ?^    The  students  thought  smybe  three*  ^^^^^^  / 
Then  she  said*  *Tou  are  going  to  have  some  people  writing  ci>miiter«  f 
cials^*    A  student  suggested  that  they  needed  a  station  annoOhce^^ 
tHeht*    After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  the  various  taskift  in^  V 
volv^d  In  producing  a  television  show*  the  instructor  asked  the. 
Iitudents  to  go  home  and  think  of  an  idea  for  a  television  pia^  and 
Come  in  tomorrow  with  one*    Tomorrow  they  would  break  up  into  three 
groups  and  decide  khoso  story  they  wanted  to  do*  and  who  Would  tie 
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Wni  the  co«tti*vrr4»i  irrltei**!^  ami  ho  tm^    Afior  tlut  litliour  w«fi  tit-* 
viUfMtj  rheai*  fnoatli^r  i:roin>t4  wcmiU  iiM»«*t  iu  irork  oii  tlietr  >*iH»clfi«? 

^  Itai^  pro\l«nfi|>  oUmr  kiiMln  « r .  Uiiii^ti:*. 

tlioy  Nny^  ^tH«ii<'«l  Haroftuo  arl»  -  Iticiiidiiii:  tttUMici  luiiiil  iii^t 

mwl  lli^rilturo  >^  Untl  tlioir  lntt»rrolailon«»lilpM,    In  ntrnv^  «r  their 
^unli^^f  coukiiig  ami  huou*  df»roi*iitioii  Umxo  plnyml  a  pari  and  lia%-e 
iroatod  at*  arM« 

tliti  laimur  i0  not  idiarply  divided  by  ditfclpl iliei»#    All.  the 
ieaclieim  httVi»  op|M>rtunitie«  to  lecture  to  the  larne  iH^oup  and  ali»o 
te  d^al  with  the  tsmll  moro  «tudeni«»cenired  irroupn.    The  teutt  meat* 
bdra  cl;liitied  that  they  learned  teachinit  teHini<tuet»  from  each  other 
..and  a.ltio  . teamed  tfometlilhff  of  each  otherti*  disciplinei»#    Tliere.  are  y 
day  to  day  dittagreeioentiit  hut  on  the  whole  the  toam  »e«*ttted  to  enjoy 
ti%i»  collaboration* 

in  the  »i«th  i^rade  at  the  Wait  Whitman  School  there  are  ttrn  . 
team^  I  ih  ^ne  of  them  each  memiK^r  teachen  only  hi t»  ovn  discipline* 
in  the  otheir  the  teacherfi  %rork  together #  each  of  them  doing  nonm 
oi*  neariy  ever>*tlilh|t« 

Vhen  i  visited  the  rirnt  sixth  ^rade  teamt  the  lari^  room^ 
divided  by  partitions  which  did  hot  reach  to  the  ceilin0#  housed 
a  jgroup  daih|$  lani^ge  arts^  another  doint^  math|  and  another  duine 
social  studies*    Vlieh  tlie  twit  rahg^  the  i^ronps  shifted  into  dif* 
^f»reht  sectioiis  aitd  each  teacher  went  on  teaching  her  owti  subject* 
Eftcti  or  them  does  this  ali  day*    The  lessons  1  observed  were  «|uit^ 
iradit  ional * 

Att  intereiitini;  feature  of  the  school  is  that  students  meet 
ottce  a  week  lii  groups  of  about  ten  with  a  guidance  counsellor  to  ! 
talk  about  Virtually  any  topic  of  their  own  choosing*    The  i^idance 
couniftellor  told  the  first  gt^Up  i  observed  tltat  last  year  students 
had  listed  topics  they  wanted  to  discuss*    in  arder  of  number  of 
votes  they  were  t  school  rules  t  teachers  |  boy/girl  relatlonshiptt 
and  sex  t  t*uce  dit^crimination  |  grades  t  and  cotmouttity  problems* 
Tlie  first  group  said  they  woUld  like  to  taik  dbout  teachers*  They 
asked  who  cliooses  teachers  |  how  much  money  did  the  teachers  itiake  f 
who  decided  how  much  money  they  would  make*    Tlie  guidance  counsellor 
answercHl  ail  these  questions*    Then  the  students  wanted  to  know« 
**irhy  cah^t  sttidehts  have  something  to  say  about  who  the  teachers 
should  be  ?^    The  counsellor  wanted  to  know  why  they  asked  that 
tiUestloh  and  oho  boy  volunteered  that  his  brother  in  lii>^h  school 
had  a  teacher  who  didhU  do  much  teaching*    Sometimes  he  Just 


4i#liiiMe4  ttio  ciaaa  and  aaid  ha  Has  goiai^  for  a  dtp  a|*  epffaa*^  / 
Btul- of  .a«aaioa« 

AH  important  f suture  of  tho  teaoa  in  the  Vhilman  achool  in 
that  thajr  uro  ^otiT^tchoaon*  No  toaoher  tiaa  booh  ^aaaigh^d"  to  h 
to^itf  ^  tf  team  toaehihtf  bocamo  univerMlt  aaai^aaiont 
afoidablo  and  that  wbnid  auroly  introihico  uli  the  prohloma^  of  por« 
aonhlity  eonftiot  and  eohflieta  in  philoaophyt  ro<{Utrin«t  porhiipi^ 
that  the  team  have  a  formal  aitthority  atruoturo^ 

Teatti  toachinff  itteroasoa  aharply  thii  amount  of  profiiaiiionhl 
ooMMmicatioh  amohit  teaohora#    Not  only  must  thoy  plan  t<igothort 
hut  their  Joint  effort  is  a  topio  of  much  Interchaugc^  ouiaide  otf 
forttill  planniug  #eaaioha# 

The  morale  of  the  teaohera  in  the  iHtitman  School  tppeai^  to 
he  Mif^t  but  it  ia  difficult  to  khow  to  uhat  this  abdttid_be  attK«» 
biiiad*   the  teachera  at  preaent  in  the  iehool  all  to  >ame  W 

itr  on  th0  haaia  of  the  promiae  they  felt  it  ha4#   tW  iiwip^^tiiwn^ 
teaflui  udd  a  aociabillty  to  the  teacher*  a  irork  which  ia  ehjby|ible> 
iUiui^  fihA4iy«  the  goodl  morale  mny  have  ieaa  to  do  with  fbt  apecifi^^ 
ihhovatiou  of  tMm  teachini^  than  with  the  increment  in  teacher  and 
atudeiit  autonomy  throughout  the  achool  ayatem  of  NeWp(^rt« 

o«  tHK  •coKTiNt««m  UtfiNXNa  niocauuitiN^* 

At  NBAMMIBROOit  JtWlOR  HICM (l ) 

Neutout  Naaaachutetta*  ia  au  upper  middte«»cla»s  eubiirb  fMmia 
for  ita  progr#aaive  and  auparier  acbool  ayatem*   tii#  tarn  tea  idiit; 
had  a  partuerahip  with  the  Harvard  Ofaddate  Mhool  of  feduoatidn 
for  purpoaea  of  feaeurch  and  the  improvement  of  educationiit  pra 
tice*  .. 

Xn  196at  the  Neadowbrook  Junior  High  Sehool  in  Natrton  begum 
an  esperim^ht  with  a  ^Cohtinuoua  Learuing  ProgramM*^* 

^LP  attempea  to  develop  in  etudenta  a  belief  that  thtfy  are 
agenta  of  their  own  behaviort  that  they  control  what  hup|iito* 
to  them»    AIM  the  CLP  attempt*  to  ntimulate  atud^nta  to  thihk 
creatively*  act  imaginatively  and  redch  uuiipM  aolittiotta**^ 

the  goalA  of  the  progrumme  were  implemeutad  by  ohtngeit 


i)  Noit  of  thia  aection  ia  ^oted  or  pafaphfaaed  from  an  Uh^ 
iMibliahed  paper*  ^the  Effect  of  the  CohtinudUa  teamihg  Pra^ 
gramme  at  Neadowbrook  ituuior  High  ou  SubeeqUeat  PerforiMiipe 
in  high  Sehool**.  by  Horu  aUilniiikert  Alfred  Alechuler»  ahd 
Oairid  e«  NoOlellaudt  Itorvafd  tliiiverait)rt  uttdated# 


BEST  con  IHBttU^ 

^  ^••#1lli0r0  are  four  Utiit«  contliltilng  eliildroti  of  all  asea* 
aMiity  f airai^   and  ititaraatst    Sia  Houm  Adviiora  and  a 
Qaidattee  Cottnaellar  mkm  up  a  Unit  TaaM  idmaa  fimeilpii  la  to 
daviaa  tha  teaahiim  tectmiquea  and  mtariala  thay  feel  will 
iN^ae  %H0  aeada  of  the  atudetita*    Veekly  itoaetitMia  af  t^a 

Vait  taaM  are  lield  %o  ppoi  the  raaaureaa  of  the  team  aambara^ 
tiierel»y  ailowltig  ttiem  to  imderatatid  ea^i^atudeiit  and  fliake  aiH' 
profiriate  platia  to  h»lp  tha«i« 

>Sa^li  tlodaa  Mate  foiar  timea  weakly  iritli  ita  Houae  iULviaora 
(taaahara)  iiViinr  tlie  ildviaora  an  opportimity  for«««  IVaqiient 
t9nt0r0nc0^  with  individual  atndonta  (aa  well  aa)  gr^ap  aeti«» 
Mty*   The  Houie  t»roiridaa  the  atudent  with  tioe  and  plae#  fpr 
aaaiatanee  in  ahooaina^  aouraea*  nakin^  aehedulaa#  definihc 
M^a  «oala/ ud  eiralnating  hinaelf  in  toMw  of  them* 
^•••€l^»««prdiridea  the  opportimity  for  atndenta  to  aalect# 
wi^nin  oertain  lifliita»  the  cttrriettluoi  they  will  follow* 
Vitliin  the  araaa  of  literature^  aociai  atndiea,  awl  aoianoa^« 
the  atwdent  ia  free  to  chooae  frooi  amone  the  eight  to  ten 
eodraaa  offered*      The  atudent^a  ahoiee  ia  linited«»«hy  tlie 
level  of  diffienlty  of  the  eourae^  hy  hia  AdViaor^a  aiiipe/i«» 
tionat  and  1^  more  aiibtle  influanoea  like  the  quality  af  the 
taaeher  or  the  peer  preiaure  to  ^travel  together 
^••«The  i;LP  atudent««  •having  agreed  to  the  eaplieitly  atated 
gaaia  of  the  aottrae«««ia  illlowed»««freadon  in  fulfilling  hia 
al^ia^ativea^    Unlike  atudenta  in  the  traditional  progrnpie 
(Tk^Traditional  Learning)*  the  CLIP  atudent  hinaelf  deeidea 
irtiat  aaterial  ¥ill  be  eovered*  in  whieh  aequenae*  and  wit&in 
what  anount  of  tine*    Studenta  are  hound  to  their  deolaion  hy 
a  ayata»  of  Contraata#  a  atudent»teaoher  agreeiient  ekplioifiy 
ita^ittg  tte  conditiona  of  work*   for  eaao^ie*  a  atudent  ttight 
undertake  to  eoaqilete  thfee  aelf»aeieoted  hooka  and  an  eaaay 
within  three  waeka  in  hia  Suaaian  literature  C0UtBmk  Having 
diaoueaed  the  tertoa  with  the  teaaher#  they  both  aign  the  writ 
ten  aantraat^    Open  eon^letion  of  the  taafc*  the  oontraat  ia 
approved  and  ammented  upon  hy  the  teaahar«   ftetiarka  are  ii^ 
nitod  to  the  quality  of  the  individual  oontraat  auhmittad^ 
rather  than  to  a  oonparative  evaluation  in  terna  of  a  alkaa 
atandard««« 

<^The  OU^  atudent  ia  allowed  one  hour  of  unaolMduled  tine  per 
day  during  whiah  he  may  partioipate  in  one  of  a^vaml  aati^ 
vitieft#   Alternativea  inalude  oonaultationa  with  ttouee  i^i« 
aorat  oatahing  up  on  work  at  the  library*  or  purauing  indivi^ 
daal  itttereata  at  one  of  aaveral  reaourae  laboratoriea« 


AltlioiMth  iioi   rinimiliy  Hlatodi  stuaeiiti*  way  apt  to  i*pyii*t 
tlieif  fiett  H«H»  ill  coiivorfittiioii  witli  rrloiiild* 
••The  Cti'  utiidoiiit*  Hr«»  ©vtiluaida  iit  d  varioiy  ut*  vayii#  Tito 
eoiitracl  HyHii>m  t>t**>vi'(ei*  otti»  fartoi*  «wh<>roby  aHHigti«»iit»  ar© 
•Jutl^od  ill  rplatioit  to  tin*  i»X|K»iMHi  loiiH         by  tt'hrjfiior  aini 
Vtaii€»nt  in  ««IV4iiico4    It  it*  Uifricuit  tu  UiHiMi«iiio 
ttw;     ^ai<Jii*»i>i  for  evaiuat iuH  art*  wort*  a  rofioction  of  tlio.^^^^^ 
twrtcl'of  M  i»)ipi»ctat  loiitf  of  a  iitUiUHtt»  tlio  j^tUiteiit^H>Xfiocti« 
tlM^ii»  fur  liimsoif*  or  wlwttior  it  i«t  in  fdct»  a  50mbM«.^lMti;  , 
of  tlie  two.    Howinort  tlio  itanUara*  ar»  not  fiWe4  and  coimttiiti  ; 
to  ait  <^tu4^nt«»  a»  it*  titp  rat>©  with  woiit^radiiiis  »yiiit?itiiii«  ' 
•^A  m^eond  form  of  eiaiuatlon^^ti**  tin*  Toi»t  FrofitOf 
form  atttHiipti*  to  ruto  tho  i*tudont*i>  achioveaiont  reMtiv^  to^: 
ttii^  abiiity  af»  moatiured  by  a  i^erlei^  of  abiiity  aiul  aptitude 
tW»t»..  •comment B  by  t^aclmrti  iitdicato  to  fiaront  i  aiid^ 
vlfi0tltor  tbo  student  i^  performing  b©iow#  abpv©»  or.  ia  Ldire^^Jt^^^^^ 
pt*oportion  to  bi«  tented  «bilitio»» 

••A  third  form  of  evaiuation«««i»  a  predictive  ir^^ode  giveii^^^^^^^ 
>ach  of  their  teachers  for  the  subject  areas  aiwl  ♦tri^ck*  the 
students  have  chosen  for  the  lOth  ^ade  year^    Cnder  this' 
sy^steto*  an  averaije  abiiity  student  might  receive  ^A^  predict 
tions  for  each  of  his  subjc^cts  if  he  ei^cted  to  enroli  iti  the 
low  abiiity  track  in  high  schooi*  wheroAS  ho  mi^it  oibtMti  il 
predominance  of  ♦B»s»  and  •C's^  if  he  decided  to  chop^o ■  the  • 
higttest  abiiity  tfack.^.    Xtt  other  Words^  ♦efftiri*  is  mom ^^^^^^^  - : 
imporiaht  in  the  CLP  tlian  reaching  u  high  ieV4>i  of  attaiinmeiii 
itH»asured  against  fi*ed  and  public  standards*    With  ttrls:  <le--^^^^^^^^^ 
emphasis  ott  » standards ^  there  is  the  increased  emphasif  oh 
having  •each  student  team  hov  to  take  charge  of  ^he  deVoiir^^- 
m^ttt  of  his  own  potential  and  understattd  tliat  ohi>^  Im.  iS;.  r^e:*!^ 
;ponsible  for  his  iearhing*.** 

The  remainder  of  this  article  reports  an  experiment  in  whith 
the  100  students  icho  entered  7ih  grade  in  the  Fail  of  I9<r3  Wot^f 
randomiy  assigned*  half  to  CLP  and  half  to  TL#    rrbm  th^se  Uo  so^^^ 
of  students*  k2  pairs  •  36  boys  and  %B  giris  ^  wet*e  selected  to 
match  on  so**  age,  Otis  ihtelJigence  scores  and«  to  some  e* tent # 
schoiasiic  aptitude*    The  tiro  sets  of  students  w^fe  then  studied 
at  the  end  of  the  II th  ahft  12th  grades  at  Nenrton  South  High  dchooi 
tp  Which  they  had  gtaduated*    Only  five  of  the  students  were  Uh^^  ,; 
available  a^Jhe  end  of  the  11  th  andl  four  at  tho  ond  of  18th  gt^ad^i, 
tlte  ejiperimehtal  and  control  groups  wer^  compared  ott  SAt  vof* 
bal  and  math  scores  t  grade  point  a%e|^gos  t  fih^l  grad<^$  iit 
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Eiiirltili  in  thr  yoar  t  Vinni  era<lo»  iii  liwtti  in  tint  »0hi<^r  k,,^^... 

V^«r  f  wean  cl«<*^  rank  in  the  «f»ni«r  yo»r  I  and  tli^ir  achi<»V0i«^rtt  , , 
of  ©triced  or  clan*  hdnotiri*  in  both  iUh  and  l?ilt' 

y^ari*^    lifhorev^r  thort*  t^«%ro  iitati»tlcaity  (lignificant  <|ilTor»nct»i»» 
ihe|^^  r«VMiuH*4  ift0  Ct.p  Ktudf^nts*    l>ii*tVtH»nc«M  iwirhH  HtatlHtUrot 
ilijnm  boyi^t  bnt  tho  trendt*  for  ijlrli^  >rore  cbtUif^r  S^^^ 

tontiy  in  t?io>rt«o  directit>h» 

tho  authors*  wcr<*  inioroatod  not  «niy  in  tho  tnet  that  »tudont# 
in  thc»  iCLI?  t><:oe^^  Junior  hiffh  hcHopI  dubHoquontly  did  btvit**r 

in  hi|^  iiebdW  than  iitudc»nt«i  in  Tt-  |  thoy  uldo  wanted  to  undor# 
^^>and  wh)ii;  thie  lyae  no.    A  htiwber  <4f  r<»f»t^  of  motivatiotw  attitud** 
cr^aitivity  givdn  at  the  end  of  8th  and  9th  e^radeti  nhowed  ^ 
differon^eii^    ll0wovor#  an  onaiynis  of  tho  TAT  to«t  itivon  at  that 
^imo  doomed  to  iihow  a  difference  in  »tory  themen  which  pointed  to 
^  0r&^t^r^nn^  of  «lhtemai  cttnt l"^  amonts  CLP  fttudeot^i  wtiereof*  - 
->4w^  tl  dt^^tident^^^  more  likely  to  r©<^l  •^©xternatJy  eontr«li4?d'*':4 

This  varirtbie  i«  reflated  tif  the  "fate  control**  Hcore  which  vais 
^iioW^t.iti  report  to  bo  hi^rhly  correlated  with  ttcademic 

perforAartce*;  in  thi»  fttndy#  too,  regardle«i»  of  whether  thoy  «ero 
in  the  eMpet^im««i;ital  group  or  tUtf  control  group*  the  ntudentu  liigh 
on  ihterttal  control  did  better  in  higli  t^chooi  than  tho^e  who  were 
Idwer  on  it*' 

.   The  authors  arc>  cautioui*  in  drawing  cohcln«»iond  «ince  the 
^^iwitpj,e  ii*  Jiiiiaii  and  the  potuilation  from  which  It  ii»  drawn  i«f.of  a 
pt^jkctiiBi;  iiivid  i  it  i»  upper^middle  clafm  and  abov^  aVc^rag©  in 
Intel iigence« 

th0  d^letftion  functickn  of  the  teacher  i»  eliminated  under  Ctl> 
practiced  at  NeadoWbrook*    Indtead  of  comparing  studont^  with 
eacit  oiber  them  into  superior*  average  and  le»a  than 

average*  the  teachers  compare  the  Dtudent  with  himself •    Th*»re  iA 
an  attempt  to  determine  Whether  a  student  is  under^achieVing* 
achieving  at  capacity  dr  over-achieving«    In  high  nchbol*  too*  tlte 
sitid^nt^  choose  courses  at  on©  of  several  ••tracks**  (levels  of  dil**^^ 
ficuity)  and  thin  choice  is  their  own*    The  teachers  predict  only 
Wtiat  grad©  the  student  should  get  in  the  citurse*  at  the  leVei  or 
dirriciilty  he  has  chosen  giv©n  hi#  ability* 

Unfortunately*  the  article  does  nbt  tell  us  how  th*»  change  in 
th©  ©valuation  aspect  of  the  teacher«»  rdle  afreets  student»t<jacht>r 
felationnhipi**    Competitive  evaluation  is  still  present  In  th^  form 
of  the  ability  tests  which  sort  students  into  categories  of  aoade«» 
mie  talent  an  effectively  as  grades  coUld  di».  perhaps  more  ^rr©cJ- 
tiVoly*    Tlie  difrd^rence  would  neem  to  be  that  the  villain  in  ndw  ; 
ih0  test  and  not  the  toacher^ 
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iotird0  for  «lr«wtll«  out  ttte  im|>lleit  ideologies  of  (H;ioh  MUMtion  I 
ita  iolpiicit  ioarninir  theory  $  iie  iiormativo  aoeoimt  of  thi»  tM6« 
•rU  role  t  it«  epistomology  $  tm4  ita  atliie* 

Dt    OPBN  BPUCATZOtf 

Tlie  organiaation  of  thia  aeetion  ia  aa  f ollowa  i  nriir  tifhall 
try  to  jgiva  the  reader  aowe  aenae  of  what  an  open  aohool  ia  like 
br  drawing  oh  aqt  awn  obipervationat    Sdeohdiyt  I  atmU  iHstlina  tirtiat 
Katlibone  haa  called  the  ^implieit  ideologiea^  of  Open  ftdueationt 
drawihir  oh  hia  and  Holand  Barth^a  theaea  on  the  topie«    i^d  jfi^ 
i  fhall  draw  on  partioipant^obaerver  analyaea  of  t^p  ea|iK»rii»ehta 
^thrthe  Open  Olaaaroom  in  public  aehoola  lyjr  KarvalNr  |^«^ 
danta  of  Sdtteatioh#    In  both  thaae  experiaMmta  tha  iMitiMM^ 
different  frott  what  had  been  ahtieipate^  and  the  i^t^ioipaiit«^ 
bbaervera»  retroapeativeiy  anaijraing  their  eat^riMoea»  haye^^ 
oni  aome  aapeeta  of  open  dlaaarooma  whicOi  are  liwt  daalV  with  elao'' 
«^ere# 

Sone  Open  8ehoaia  in  Mew  Bn^^aifd 

a)  the  Storehduae  Co-operative  Soheol 

ttie  Storehouae  Co-oparative  School  in  Naaaac^aei^  ia  app<^ 
priatelr  labelled  a  ^free  achool**  aince  it  ia  in  aeverhi  reape^ta 
iiei^^M^      than  the  cpan  achoel  mdal«    It  haa  80  >^tdr«il^^s^^^ 
ing  from  prc^achool  age  to  18  y#ara«   there  are  8  fuil^iiaie  taa<srhet« 
and  4  interna*    Stndent  voiahteera  from  nearby  tmivaraiti##  wl^^ 
come  in  ahce  or  twice  Weekly  to  conduct  claaaeai  and  V  goad _d^ 
of  teaehiim  ia  dona  by  parenta*    the  achool  ia  co«operatiW#«^^  P^^^ 
renta  pay  part  of  the  tnition  by  contributing  acme  kind  of  work  tc 
it     and  it  ia  owned  collectively  by  the  parehta*   the  t;iitioii  ia 
lit 900  a  year*    Clhaaea  are  not  age^agraded  t  children  tiij^ee  dhd 
f^ar  yeara  apart  in  age  may  be  fannd  in  tha  aame  claaae»^  >a#MW^ 
a  aiiding  acala  of  tuitiom  the  achool  ia  clearly  middle  claaa* 

the  fotthdera  of  tha  Storahonae  School  originally  wanted  a 
larger  littpartiticned  apace  to  honae  it*   they  had  f ouhd  a  rdii^ 
eQttivalent  in  the  baaement  of  a  church*    there  it  a  largo  reotim«^  ^ 
giilaf  room  at  the  centre*  aurrouhded  by  a  Corridor  off  which  therd 
iare  rooms  uaed  for  claMaai  officaa  and  a  library*   the  o#ntrsl 
room  bohtaiiia  the  children < a  individual*  private  ^apacaa<»*  thaae 


yiiiy  iii  #iM  ae^^^         to  the  «^  of  the  youngatere  but  they  >re 
>MieriiUy  tkftg^  wov^  tor  one  or  two  ohildren  to  eit  in^  eiotia 
#i|h  •fi«i0  bel6ticiiiff8«    The  epaoee  fti*e  tmilt  of  plywood  and  eard* 
boafHl  and  deoorated  with  eurtaine»  pc^iiitinee  and  hanftingo* 
ot4td_dfcbirat^         own  sfiace  and  keet>a  hia  own  things  thereji 
ttie  Ofiiioa  to  the  child*    No  one  enters  it  withdut  hie  ih«» 

Theae  ejiaeee  eapress  a  major  thetiie  of  the  aohool  i  a  pnfiii 
at  tWs  Storahoiiee  8e1iool  may  retire  to  hie  private  epaoe  mr 
tee  want  a  toi  iMhing  hiMelf  inaooeileible  to  adult  autharity  and 
piier  groiip  preeeure*    there  are  few  eehoole  idiidh  aoeord  theil^  /■ 
a%udenta  aueh  a  degree  of  optional  privaoy« 

the  eentral  room  also  eontaina  a  email  woodworking  shop  t  a 
apaca  whera  art  aniV  eooking  oiaeaea  at^  hald  |  a  eeience  ^iabos^«» 
lory  *  jl  a  ping-pong  tabli*  t  a  basket«»ball  net  and  iome  ahaira  ahd 
aauahcra  out  open  where  groupa  aoeialiee  publicly* 

the  8JN>rehouae  School  is  hot  rich*    A  good  deal  of  its  equips 
oMNit  ia  ibooe^     or  colleated  from  the  scrape  ahd  waste  of  nearby  : 
misiiiasaaa  and  industries*    In  i^rt*  the  preferenca  for  such  mate* 
rial  is  partly  ideological*    It  is  part  of  the  Leiceiptershire  doc« 
trinath^t  simple*  eraa  crude  callectad  materiala  ara  freituentiy 
better  thali  elaborate*  bought  materials  because  they  aM  malieable* 
they  may  be  used  for  any  number  of  purposes  idiich  occur  to  the 
childraiUf  Mereas  bought  equipment  is  likely  to  be  "progratama|l^ 
I'aj^  ttM  according  to  name  preconceived  plan* 

Haweivar^  the  Storehouse  Sohoal's  shortage  of  equipment  Was  . 
not  antirely  idealogical*    A  science  teacher  complained  that  he 
liai  severely  limited  ih  what  ha  could  do  by  the  lack  of  certain 
aimpla  equipment*    A  cooking  class  X  abseiled  degeherated  inta  a 
waste  of  time  aince  there  was  only  one  pat  in  «diich  the  chil^Nni 
could  make  their  french  fries*  and  thay  had  to  lina  up  and  wait 
quite  a  long  while  for  their  turn  to  use  it* 

on  a  bulletin  board  ia  the  big  central  room  are  announcaflients 
of  the  lilkssaa  being  held  i  «tkisy  Math«*  ^Hif^er  ltath«*  or  «lfot  so 
iasy  llath*#  «teaitiing  to  Head^*  ^keadiag**  ^Architecture**  *Swittr« 
ming^f  ^Astrology**  •Xntraductoiry  Spanish**^  <*Advaliced  Spanish^* 
"^rranch**  "Politics*^  ^i#tory«*  «Yoga«i  ^Psyaholagy^*   Iheie  wera 
all  the  class  announcements  which  I  found  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board  on  ana  morning*    A  key  rule  of  the  schaol  is  like  the  famous 
Summe«4iill  rule  i  ho  child  is  ^required  to  attend  class  *  haititet^ 
any  apecifia  clasa  her  any  classas  at  all*   the  teaahefs  are 
quired  to  bs  present  at  the  tiise  and  place  Mtere  the  dlass  is 
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He|io<luHnl«  iiiii  ii   in  n«»t  iiiiitrtital  fur  no  Mtm!oiitM  to  Uirii  tlpt  ^^"^^z''; 
tlili*  lm||»|>oiii  to  if  Htl"|i  c«lat»{i«  a  HCioiici*^  cIuhh  iiimI  h  K^itniisli  cI ;  - 
A  Hy^t^m  of  tUith  Mitrt  placoi*  a  lioiivy  bunion  «r  tlu»  toacltorH  to 
mtik%*  eta^^MoH  atirai*tlvi«  to  tlii«  |virtlcular  kindM  <»r  jmpi  I h  round  in  . 
thix  Hchool  I  an<l  on  tito  pupiJ  n  to  taki^  r€»i*|>«nii4hil  i  ty  tVu'  Uav 
reetion  oT  ilai^ir  own  tM^hoolinij*    WluMt  i  aHKiMl  tlio  ^UroctorH  wlif>ili<*r 
tti^  :yidtni6<n»t«  ei»pociailyi  Woro  up  to  puvU  a  ro8|Hinstbitttyt  tlipy 
os^plaimnl  that  iho  ttlattor  wa»  not  i<»rt  iMitlrely  to  eliv  eliU<lr«h* 
TImy  t*oi:ularly  lntrotlui*«»<t  tht*  chilUron  to  nf»w  courHoi*  by  Having 
tftoin  attend  tlio  firnt  IVw  Hoitciionf^  beforo  they  at  toWcni  th<^m  to  ; 
dot'ido  ^bother  or  not  thoy  would  tako  thoro« 

Amitbor  rulo  i»  that  tbo  nchool  ^Ivoh  no  markD*    3ttidimtM  who 
wifiti  may  take  aohifmfment  toi*ti»  and  tia%'o  thf*  i*roroM  roctirdod  for  .  ' 
Ud0  in  applying;  to  colle|>fo  or  othof  lnittitutionM«    Each  toacbor  : 
writ>i4  a  narrative  evaluation  of  each  child  at  the  end  af  the  y<iar 
mid  the  He  are  kept  on  record  for  transcriptif  •    The  srhoirf^  we  thud  ii" 
for  keepini;  track  or  the  cbtldrert*i»  pro^e«H  are  the  following  I 
each  child  ban  a  faculty  advi««or  and  baft  regular  oonfert^en  with  \  ^ 
tlie  advisor  atout  all  round  progrei^d      ara<)eiiiic  and  ^ocia:l«  Every 
afternoon  at  three^  when  claMnen  have  ended^  the  faeulty  nteet^  to 
diticud^  Hchool  affaii*!**    Often  thode  meetings  <leal  with  the  prt^b* 
iemtf  of  a  student*    At  the  mttetlng  1  attended*  a  teacher  men tiened 
that  one  t^tudent^n  mother  wanted  a  retort  on  what  bo  waii  d««ine 
academically*    The  dincudnion  w<»nt  around  the  table*    Noiit  teaclmrA^^ 
reported  that  this  boy  attended  their  classeei  not  at  all  or  very 
sporadically^     It  emerged  that  he  did  not  like  to  read^  alihpui^.i 
he  bad  t*i*ceive*i  a  very  high  score  on  a  reading  achievement  test*  ' 
Ho  pref«^rred  to  listen  to  lectures  or  discussions  and  he  s#t«i^d  to 
iretain  the  contents  of  these  better  than  most  students*  lloweVer* 
the  Consensus  was  that  ho  had  serious  problems  in  his  sbi^iml  rela>a^^^^^" 
tionship>  and  he  was  devoting  the  year  to  working  those  out*  with 
Visible  progress*    Little  more  was  said*    A  faculty  member  told  me 
latet*  that  although  meetings  often  did  not  arrive  at  a  solution 
for  a  student *s  problemsi  the  student  usually  improved  after  the 
discussion*    Once  sensiti:<(ed  to  a  child's  problems^  every  faculty  " 
metdber  made  an  effort  to  ^help**  in  his  own  way* 

t  could  discover  no  principle  which  governed  the  ctirt'icUlum 
offerings*  The  Director  told  me  there  was  only  one  child  as  old 
A»  eight  in  the  school  who  had  not  learned  to  read«  and  that  was 
an  omotional  pt^oblem*  Nearly  all  of  these  children  were  delitined 
to  learn  to  read  rapidly  with  little  of  no  **teaching**  in  school* 
the  pre-schoolers  were  impt*essively  weli«>informed  about  all  sot*ts 
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0f  iiUbJ&clrii«    Their  vucalmlaly ,  and  eoimiian4  0f  «iyniii)l  ^itit  MnceptBi 
toft  iio  dotijbt  as  io  their  ^roadiil^  reii4$iiteii8**«     tn  shorty  ih0  Stored 
tt0iii»e  Sdtooi  can  canity  afford  its  **tio  coercion  of  class  atton«  ; 
ciance**  riilo  at  the  primary  iovot^    Its  ritent&io  will  mastor  the 
Vf^^^^  skills  in  any  case^ 

Thbriy  is  a  cnrricultmt  problem  with  respect  to  older  studontst 
howev<(»t*#    A  fourteen  year  aUi^irl  toid  we  she  wa#  taking  •H^adinfft 
Spanitlh  atid  Cities***    **Cities^  was  a  course  offered  by  a  student 
Volunteer^    fills  is  a  very  thin  curriculnm  compared  to  tttat  of  ttie 
ordinary  Seh  or  9th  grader >  and  I  believe  this  situation  «  a  thin 
Mcurricul^im  «^  was  prevalent  throughout  the  uppitr  school* 

The  instlntction  at  Storehouse  School  is  either  individualised 
or  small^oup  instruction*    The  school  is  supposed  to  open  at  fli»30r 
but  miost  of  the  children  stra^^l     Ui  between  9*O0  and  9*30*  (Tlteil^ 
aitendahce  is  somewhat  casual,  1m^»)*    Early  in  the  morning,  m^y 
ivymmgr  ottitdren  can  be  found  in  the  Teliow  Room*    there  are  books*" 
Tilery  is  an  IBM  electric  typeii^riter*    There  are  counters  and  other 
maierlHBils- for  working  with  aritlmtetie  problems*    Tliot^  are  siahy 
ctutyon  drawings  of  prehistoric  animal s i  li^hich  were  made  by  children 
in  a  science  class*    In  this  room*  children  liad  round  ctibicles 
where  they  kept  their  work  books  t  records  of  the  work  they  hiid 
done*    A  teacher,  looking  through  a  child^s  work  bookst  can  got  a 
fair  idea  of  the  child*s  level  of  progress  in  Various  subjects* 
X  attended  one  reading  class  where  the  cliiidren  read  parts  in  a 
play  atwl  did  it  with  mtich  skill  and  relish  |  and  a  math  class 
where  ihey  were  playing  a  game  similar  to  twenty  questions* 

Tlie  most  striking  aspect  of  the  Storehouse  School  is  its  so« 
cial  atmosphore*    All  teachers,  students,  and  administrators  are 
on  first»ttame  terms*    Boys  wear  their  hair  long,  and  girls  wear 
thait'd  very  long^    Everyone  comes  to  school  in  a  costume  which 
consi  sis  of  pants,  a  top,  and  sneakers  |  and  these  arc^  frequently 
dirty  nftd  ragged*    In  general,  the  students  affect  a  Hippie  style 
of  dress*  although  the  pants  and  the  old  clothes  have  their  prac^ 
tical  side  in  a  school  where  there  is  much  messing  about  and  hbrse«* 
play*    the  teachers  are  as  non«authoritarian  as  they  can  manage  to 
be*    Children  tell  the  dirty  Jokes  and  use  the  obscenities  typical 
for  their  age*  but  rather  than  doing  this  were  adults  cannot  oVer« 
hear*  they  dd  it  openly  in  class  without  reproach*    on  one  occasion* 
some  chilfiren  no  mote  than  eight  to  ten  years  old*  sat  on  the  cou« 
ches  in  the  big  room  smoking  cigarettes,  while  they  chatted  amohg 
themselves  and  With  teachers*    The  school  makes  efforts  to  inform 
children  about  the  dangers  to  health  in  cigarette  smoking,  but  it 
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1101144  yioiaio  t hoi r  pflttclpUii  %o  0X^rt  wthority  to  prevent  iiio 
ii^o  of  digarottost    Llko  other  Unltoct  Stateo  Sehoolo^  >rivmt0j^^ 
public  I  this  otm  had  an  epidoinio  br  oiariittatia  uao*    tho  diroetorii  .:■ 
did  not  poraotiaiiy  disapprove  of  it|  but  sinee  it  was  iileeel* 
•ittee  yioiaiion  of  the  law  wouid  damage  the  achooit  th^^t  expo^tsd;  - 
atad«lita  to  refrain  from  uaiiiig  marijuana  at  »chobl#  i^^^^ 
i  ooiild  eeet  the  students  did  refrain  irtiiie  they  ireri  oh  school  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
property' I  but  some  of  the  oider  ones  left  sohobi  and  went  to  res«» 
taurants  for  iuhoht  and  while  at  lunch  they  shared  mhrii^wtin  Joint ## 

In  order  to  say  anything  about  the  teacher's  role  at  thie 
StorettoUse  School i  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  nbout  the  y 
n*|[ictipns  of  the  schools    Storehouse  has  abdicated  the  aelept ion 
functajt^n  for  the  most  part  #   Competitive  comtmrisons  of  aciademic 
p0rtprmu\cm  are  rejected  by  this  school  #  . 

t  think  it  is  also  fair  to  say  that  the  school  otihimiseil  the 
instmctional  function^    The  students  were  in  eontrol  br  how 
instruction  they  iooht  andt  in  general  t  they  took  less  thkn  thej^ 
would  have  received  in  a  school  which  did  not  offer  the  blitioniBff 
nd  attendance  at  classbs* 

"bie  main  function  of  the  Storehouse  Co<^perative  dchooi  was 
soqlaiisation^    Its  most  important  characteristic  for  its  clients 
wns  its  atmosphere  of  extreme  personal  freedom*    This  socialisation 
style  was  congruent  with  the  life-»style  of  the  fiusili^s  patrbniiiiig 
the  school « 

Oiven  the  fact  that  selectien  and  its  acdompahying  evaltmtlM 
^activities  are  absent  |  that  instruction  is  de^eiiQ»h4ibised  t  a^ 
that  this  particular  style  ef  moral  socialisation  is  ths^  mqst  ilH 
portent  function  of  the  Storehouse  School  for  its  clients  twhkt 
are  the  implications  for  the  teacher's  role  f    On  the  teciinical 
sidoj  the  teacher's  skill  as  an  instHictor  is  not  imfwrtflusty^^^^^^^ 
the  affective  on#i  the  Stol*ehottse  teacher  is  expected  to  iilbdel  the 
rdle  of  the  ftdult  in  the  counter-culture*    Hather  than  being  a 
hi^^chieving  occupational  specialist #  he  is  a  man  who  gives  heav]r 
wSi^t  in  his  life  style  to  his  leisure  tiliie  intet*ests#    the  fact 
that  the  msjority  of  full«time  staff  members  at  Storehouse  nre  menV 
and  that  in  this  school  men  teach  the  younger  children  as  well  M 
the  older  6nes»  is  itself  an  important  component  of  the  subculture^ 
It  signifies  that  the  care  and  teaching  of  young  children  ere  not 
devalued  activities  to  be  assigned  to  a  **sedond^  SeUt    this  sub* 
culture  is  seitually  egalitarian*    It  also  subscribes  to  the  stlite«» 
ment  made  in  the  t»lowden  report  that  the  best  prepairatinn  for  :; 
adulthood  is  that  children  live  fully  their  lives  as  dhildr»ti4  The 
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.iM::mikd^':.0'¥w  pore  ^troncliy  in  mm  Atterioao  witipgs  oii  Open 
fcdtt^(|tioti#    Ciiii<dUi0iKl  is  not  a  pi^i>iiratlon  at  all*    It  is  vaittabla 
itt  itsaltV  and  it  should  to  prosentt  not  fitturo^oriontod^    Ttiiirs  ; 
is  a  soir«»eanMious  attempt  to  atmihiiate  tho  ^$timir  ptiritattienl 
d^f^mFa^  pftttsni^#   Thus  adults  attMpt  to  modof  C  • 

tliMiselyes  oil  ehildraiit  at  least  ae  regards  tlieir  eapaeitjr  for 
•pofitaiMioat  eajdy^        8elf«Mliseiplitio  ^iid  plaafiiliijsss  are  de^ 
Mfiied*   Oroativity  aad  seising  ttie  gratifications  ef  the  owiiient 
''are!- Wliebratedi.; 

the  teaciher  in  snvh  a  school  does  not  attempt  to  estahlisli 
hie  domiaanoe#    he  does  not  acquire  authority  from  his  office  hi 
ii  toMher^    If  he  has  any  authority  for  the  childrent  it  miiit  de^ 
rive  froai  <|unii ties  of  hie  personality  and  frcm  the  superior  linifi»v«» 
l<Kt||^7.ahil^^^s^  sometimes  ccmw  with  age ♦ 

_        Min  of  the  uttiveriMil i St io  dimension  of  the  teaoherls 

role  in  a  schdoi  lihe  Storehouse  i   the  teacher^  s  universalism 
applies  most  especially  to  her  i*valuntion  function*    In  the  tradi^ 
ti^iuil  school t  pupils  are  all  evaluated  by  the  same  impartial 
stisndardf   Hot  only  that»  eiraitiation  is  structured  as  a  situation 
of  scarce  reuards*    l»upils  are  in  competition  for  hi^  marhs* 
Only  a  ^eu  can  be  at  the  top  and  some  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gmdihg  curve*    In  Storehouse  and  in  open  education  echool*  geae^ 
tfaily*  evaluation       neither  of  these  characterietics*   there  is 
no  single  Criterion  of  good  performance  fdr  all  and  relmrds  ara 
hot  scarce*    thiiversalistic  competition  hai  been  ebhndoned* 

dhe  can  g«f  a  etep  further  and  say  that  open  education  stiwcls 
try  to  be  particularistic*   One  of  their  crucial  chhractefistica 
is  their  smni>  #ise*    the  purpose  of  remaining  smell  is  that  e#er| 
one  in  the  school  should  know  eimryohe  else*    the  staff  tries  to 
tVeSt  Mbh  ohild  in  terms  of  his  unique  neede  and  strengths*  It 
ie  assumed  thst  every  child  thohld  meet  uith  ^success^  in  seme 
terms*      the  role  of  the  teacher  is  thus  more  like  that  of  the 
parent  and  conflict  betveen  the  universslistic  teacher  and  palrti«» 
eularistic  parent*  which  occurs  in  tmditionai  schoele*  should 
diminish* 

b)  the  Hassachusetts  A>lends»  Behoof 

hassachusetts  friends*  a  <|uaher  Schooli  is  less  radical  than 
Storehoiiie*    It  i.i  also  richer*   It  is  housed  in  an  attractive* 
modern  building  of  the  type  where  indoors  and  outdoors  are  closely 
connected  shd  it  is  surrounded  by  attractive  grounds*  there  erS 
180  students  who  are  organised  into  inter«sge  grc«ipings  i  the  5*#* 


<>^d^i  mul  7^i»  I  ttii*  HfH«  9^^t  and  tO<^«  anU  tio  on^    Each:  grotiti  of  / 
about  9b  pupiin  ha»  two  IHiti^iime  atid  2  part-time  ioactmrii,  makltiis 
a  iod<shor^«tudmit  ratio  of  about  t/tO«  nut  counting  colli>eo  atu«» 
dent  votuntoor  toacliern*    Koxt  yoar*  itw*  ttumbor  of  utMclotitu  wiil 
^  ut>  to  2I0«  and  tb©  tMchor-^stiKlont  ratio  will  bo  8oi»p¥fi«t 
due  to  financial  proi»fiuro«    Tuition  f^ofi  ran^o  fr<t« JUricni  for. 

tlio  youngor  fftudoUtftf  io  hotwoon  #l>7O0  atid  Sli900  for  tlii<'  6fdor« 
About  .  12  per  cent  of  the  «» indent 9  ar0  blaeki  and  Home  of  these  ar^  :: 
on  fliii  scboiarahipt  white  otherti  pay  fuil  tuition^    Fewer  than 
IP  per  cent  of  the  etudenta  are  Quakera* 

Teachera  for  the  »cbooi  are  reirruited  ihf^miaiiy*    About  half 
i>f  them  have  ^heir  own  children  attending  there^    Onc^  teacher  re« 
ported  ttiat  tht«  caused  mahy  probiema  becauaof  ^ilte  teacliora  hmiw  . 
:  t^  about  aoitte  of  the  children  and  vice  veri^a***-  Nearly' a^^^^ 

-ihe  t€Mich0ra  at  Friends  have  the  qualifications  to  be- certlCied-4|i^^ 
the  public  school  systemt  except  for  the  fort^ie^  ones  who  inainly 
teach  foreign  lant^uaeos* 

'the  school  is  governed  collectively  by  its  staff*    They  flMi^ 
policy  at  faculty  meetings  conducted  according  to  the  principles 
of  participatory  dessocracy*    Decisions  are  «nde  by  conaensust  a 
long  and  wearying  process*    The  headmaster  is  nrimua  inter  ^res* 
He  Would  like  to  be  a  head  teacher*  Spending  his  time  in  cToss«^ 
l^oomst  but  his  adminis^rative#  eommuhity  relations^  attil  Cutid^t^iiiing 
duties  keep  him  from  doing  so*    Thus^  there  is  aiolost  ne^^aupe^i^^^-^ 
sion  oit  the  teaching*    Teachers  frequently  attend  wofkahbps^  how« 
ever*    It  was  through  a  workshop  that  Open  Cducaticvn  got  its  rsiai*t/ 
at  the  Friends*    A  teacher  of  the  youngest  pupils,  who  iidd  many 
y^ara  of  eaparience*  one  year  found  herself  in  difflctrltyi^^^Accti^ 
ing  to  her#  she  tiad  a  class  full  of  individualists*    she ^atteltde€L^^^^  u^^^ 
a  local  workshop  on  the  methods  of  the  Britiah  infant  schools,  and 
decided  to  try  thia  approach  with  her  puplls«    She  worked  on  the 
approach  all  year,  getting  a  tot  of  support  fr     the  headmaster* 
Then  other  teachers  became  interested  and  wall         ^  try  it*  It 
gradually  apread  through  the  lowar  schodli  and  is  be|finning  now  ti^ 
rea<^h  the  upper  grades »  since  the  children  Who  have  beeh  thrdugh 
the  lower  grades  in  an  OE  system  find  it  hard  to  a  Just  to  a  mare 
atruotiired  situation  later  on* 

The  8^s#  9*s#  and  lO^s^  whom  1  observod#  were  lij^ated  in  ttiri^y 
rooms  with  interconnecting  doors*    Every  child  baa  n  cubicle  of 
his  own  for  storing  his  thinga*    In  one  of  the  rooms#  there  wns  a 
etfticture  consisting  of  two  stories  to  which  one  could  climb  on  a 
ladder*    £ach  level  was  furnished  with  mattresses*  cushions  dhd 
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booMV    li  wa^  a  t^laco  for  it^ici^inir^  ^oieialitine  and  readings  Tliii 
waii4>  of  all  tliroo  raoilid  w0iKi  c0V0rod  with  problomiit  queatiotidt 
re^uiid  of  estperiiitenti*!  utatement^  of  chiidrcKl^a  ^6-w«^ek  and 
9^Me0H  |»roj0qt0*»i  and  clilldf^n*^  aft  work* 

the  cliiXdren  woro  doing  a  variety  af  tliinc«^4    Some  W^rw  work* 
ii^  in  i»^ii0  *!l*ard^^  math  puzzles  that  one  of  the  teachera  haif  rn*r^^.; " 
VetiWd  ttia  UielU^^t^         nnd  brought  in  that  itiorniiije:«    Other  a  wet*o 
playing  with  m  UttXe  maehihe  which  opened  to  «hov  a  word  of  a 
numbef  for  a  smaii  Tfaction  of  a  minute  (the  speed  ma0  variahte) 
and  the  ^hject  waa  to  nee  if  you  could  read  it  in  the  time  aliowed^ 
th^  cMidren  chec        themseives*    tlicy  wcfc  very  abeorbod  in  thiisr^ 
atid  watching  them  fof  a  whiie^  X  iearned  that  aome  of  them  ftave 
remarkable  reading  apeedii  for  both  Wordu  and  numbera«    Some  0hiid«» 
ri9h  Were  paintingi  w%»aving9  or  making  collagea«    Two  giria  wefe 
;  d«ring~«oild  fi^^  a  volunteer  teacher  and  a  i»et  of  eoftaW    ~  " 

-i4Hietion-material0«  Other  children  were  playing  mathematical  gamejB:_ 
with  blpcka«    Hany  were  reading*    one  waa  sitting  on  the  floof/ixypy^ 

pUt    hof  final  report  of  a  project  on  the  Middle  Agei^«  SfUr 
^waa  writing  about  gulida^  their  nature  and  atruoture^ 

At  Ffiehda»  the  children  are  given  a  aeriea  of  options  n<>  to 
what  they  will  do  for  each  part  of  the  day*    The  options  tor  one 
pefiod  included  math^  folk  dancings  reading  and  art*    They  must 
sign  up  fof  one  of  the  options  for  each  period^    They  are  not  given 
the  choice  Of  doing  nothing*    Nevertheless ^  some  childroh  may  be  .:: 
seen  wandering  around  purposelessly* 

Bvery  childU  schedule  is  required  to  include  a  certain  amnnnt 
of  reading  and  math*    At  the  end  of  tlie  day^  each  child  records  in 
a  book  what  he  did  tltat  day^  and  this  is  one  way  that  teachers 
k#ep  t^ack  of  the  children*    In  addition^  the  teachers  have  filea 
o^  3  a  5  cards  on  which  they  isake  notes  about  children  I  about 
their  mastery  of  specific  skills  l  about  theif  likes  and .dislikes  I 
about  th#if  personalities  and  interperaonal  behaviour*    Bach  group 
is  tauglit  by  a  team  of  teachera*    The  teams  meet  to  discusa  the 
children's  progress*    one  eaercise  at  sitch  meetings  is  for  each 
teacher  to  naiw»  each  child  she  did  and  dicln't  interact  with  in  the 
iai^t  few  days*    By  doing  this#  the  teachera  find  th^t  some  children 
are  becoming  ^too  dependent**  on  them#  and  others  are  avoiding  them« 

Parents  have  one  scheduled  conference  a  year  With  teachers^ 
and  they  receive  a  narrative  report  of  their  children's  progress 
twice  a  year*    Ho  grades  are  given*    Bither  a  tencher  or  a  parotit 
may  initiate  a  conferehce  at  any  time^  and  about  half  the  children 
are  the  subjects  of  such  additional  cohferences  each  year* 
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8tdre^ii9e#    tlost  teaehers  ond  pupiiii  are  on  f^iriit^iiaioe  temiit 
iKiit  eiiiiie  teaoherii  were  addreiiiod  at  ^Nrs«^  by  the  e|iilflr0n«  Eirary^ 
one  irdra  praetical*  infortta):  eiotheti  to  school t  tmt  tboy  wore  v 
ei^ian  and  patcheil^    dome  rules  were  mtrittly  obeerv^d*   t^or  iti«» 
iitiiaoet^  the  day  beKlae  with  a  period  of  nilent  iBeditAtiosi«  ami  . 
there  i a  aaotber  eueh  period  iaei  before  limcb*    There  ie  aieb 
oleaii^ttp  time  at  the  etid  of  the  dayt  when  the  ehiidren  are 
kiuirad  to  piek  lip  After  th(N»eeiVee  ahd  pat  the  thiime  they  liaire 
been  iieitm  avay  in  their  proper  placee#    On  eome  days  they  imati 
in  iulditiont  ditet  and  etraighten  their  eubicies^    lio  ohild  may 
partieipate  in  gaoiea  after  oiean«up  time  imtii  hia  ehare  of  the 
eorfc  ie.  done*  • 

th^  teaohera  on  a  team  eachange  a  great  deal  of  help  aa^  ih^V 
ifoiwatiflii*    For  inatanoe  a  teacher  to  whoai  i  apoke  trna  ei^t't: 
r«athe«atict»  Serene  one  of  her  teaoHnatea  wa  eapertb  in  raiNlinc^^ 
She  aaid»  **###we  learn  a  lot  from  eaeh  4»ther##4    She  ia  fahtaatie 
irith  feedins  «u»  ansgeationa  of  bodhe#  b^oanae  rite  bno^i  the  hide  \  ^ 
and  their  intereata  )  ahe  Imowa  what  level  they  are  at i  and  ah0 
oan  nanaily  aitgseat  a  booh  that  wiii  intereat  a  child  ahd  that  ia 
at  the  l#Vel  he  heedA«    t$  nn  the  othar  handf  can  heip  her  if  aha 
ia  tefchins  nhth  and  aooMthing  or  othi»r  ia  not  going  weil#   1  can 
ttanaliy  help  her  by  getting  or  inirenting  a  math  gaope  that  Wit  get 
the  point  ncroai  to  the  child**^   Another  adirantage  of  ivr^*^^^^ 
aaid^  ia  thit  aemetimea  a  certain  teaclMr  and  a  certain  f^ld^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  r 
dbh^t  get  aloi^  together*  and  then  the  child  can  be  hiuldedi  on  to  ;^ 
another  teacher  idio  nay  eatabliah  better  rapport  with  nmi  X 
thii  teacher  how  ahe  felt  about,  the  difference  between  team  teeah^ 
ilM^  ahd  the  aelf^ncloeed  olaaaroom*    She  aaid#  *^tfeil|  jiil  of  M 
have  one  hang«»up  in  cenmon*  and  that  ia  that  none  of  ha  oan  bj^ 
to  haVe  a  colleague  in  a  room  idum  we  are  atanding  upi  there  and 
teaching  a  formal  claaa  in  the  old«faahioned  way#    f^or  aone  t»iiaadn 
we  just  don U  iihe  any  oth#r  adult  to  be  there  when  we  are  doing 
that#    X  don U  know  why*    it  ia  embarraaament«    Itta  the  fact  that 
it  is  harder  to  get  tlM  hide*  attention  in  a  aituation  like  thSff' 
and  having  another  adult  there  makea  it  haru  *r  atill*    Strangely  , 
endugh^  nobody  minda  the  general  in«»attd^out  buaineaa  that  ^  a  built 
into  the  open  claaaroem«   He  donU  mind  being  dVerhMrd  ijt  ouT;  ' 
interaction  with  groupa* 4 

the  teachera  ahare  ideaa  at  lunch  and  in  their  caffee  $reska# 
Secauae  there  are  teama  lUid  ah  eacellent    aacher«*pupil  ratio«  a 
tescher  who  needa  to  be  abaent  for  the  afternoon  has  tmiy  to  notify 
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tli#  otli0ir  tMCtioro  on  Hor  taom  ciit4  mk0  mum  mtrmngBmnt  inforwiliiy* 
tlioM  is  Moiproeity  a 

imo  teaehoro  aay  that  team  taaehitig  iitvolvao  tfioaonaionf  ak 
wall  Jfm  Mtital  iitt|>port#  and  raaolvias  tho  diaaei^'oeaieata  oauoea 
atriljill  aiid  faiiiiMO* 

tboaa  br^     obaarvationat  irtiat  can  m  aay  of  tho  teaotor% 
rota  '^»  the  Naaaaehnaetta  Prienda*  Sohoot  t   One  element  in  it# 
not  obaorved  eioeirttorOt  ia  that  the  teaohera  govern  the  achooi«  ;V, 
Nora  ttanallyif  private  achooia  are  governed  by  a  board  of  tmateeat 
in  tdiich  tMrenta  have  a  gi^eat  deal  of  aar#    teronta  are  uaitaliy  . 
very  ittportOflt  in  the  day«»to«Hlay  runnina  of  the  aohool  aa  itell* 
Thia  ia  true  of  i»oat  upiierHniiidle  claaa  achoota  in  the  United  8ta^ 
tea*  (1)    iPerhapa#  ainee  half  the  teaohera  in  thia  achool  had 
children  in  it  aa  ireii»  the  differatice  ia  not  ao  groat  aa  it  aeeM# 
ftit^  moire  important  at  Prienda  than  at  Storatuffiioi 

4l4  of  It^  ia  ih^^  or  amall  gronp  inotniotion*  **Xti^v^^ 

dnieiiiaed*^^  hare  doea  not  ref^r  Jnat  to  pacing*    There  are  aohoola 
ji^th  bi|liily  a^^  curricttla  Mtich  childreii  are 

parmijltoii  to  go  through  at  their  own  pace#    Thia  ia  aometimea 
cailcNl  ^ittdividualiaationS    At  Friehda^  honever^  the  cttrriculum 
itaelf  la  tailored #  to  aoma  eatehtt  to  each  child ^ a  needa*  Svery 
child  ia  eapoct(»d  to  learn  a  certain  aownht  of  mathematica  i  but 
thw  My  he  leama  it  may  vary  in  accord  with  the  modea  of  ieaminy 
moat  congenial  to  him*    It  ia  poaaible  to  do  thia  beOauae  the 

:  te^aive  teaclMr>»learhing  atylea»  and  to  find  or  create  eurrioulum 

matoriala  to  auit  them* 

So  far  aa  aooialiaation  ia  ooncemed»  the  ^ienda  School  dOea 

not  oeem  to  cater  to  aa  many  *counter«»cttltttre^  familiea  as  fttore« 

yhottoe*^  and  tht a  perhapa  accounta  for  tho  abaahce  of  auoh  a  atroifg 

a 

fooling  of  anti^tabliohmant  proteat  in  the  achool*   iter  ia  the 
ichool  aa  compttlaively  ahti^uthority  aa  Storehouae*  Teaohera 
clearly  do  have  authority  irbich  derivea  from  their  off^ice#  thoui^ 
they  are  hot  at  all  authoritoriatt  in  atyle*    At  the  aame  time»  X 
beiieVe  tho  Priohda  aohool  haa  abandoned  the  norm  of  univeraaliam 

1)  Int area tingly#  one  other  open  achool  vherO  %  did  not  obaerve 
but  intervie«ed  a  director*  had  run  afoul  of  thia  charaoteria«^ 
tic*   The  achool  had  previoualy  been  ataffed  completely  by  ia«> 
gtiah  teaohera  and  headmaaier#  all  of  them  With  eaperience  ih 
the  Britiah  infant  achooia*   They  <tuiohly  found  thenaolvea  in 
trouble  in  an  AmeHcnn  npperHftiddle  claaa  nei|^bourhood#  bartly 
becaiiae  their  academic  ataadarda  irefe  not  demanding  ehottgh  to 
auit  the  parent  a  (they  had  tau^t  loverHSiddlo  claaa  ehildrm 
in  Sng^ahd>i  and  partly  beeanae  they  were  totally  nnaoouatomad 
to#  and  could  not  tolerata»  the  daily  parental  ^interferohoa^ 
Which  ia  typical  ih  tinited  Statea  tapper  middle^claaa  aubtirbOt 
hot  ab^t^nt  in  Chgland^ 


ami  treats  oil  it  dreit  |>ariicularistirallyi  Jufit  af>  Stbr^hou^^  4o0i»« 
it  can  do  ihi»  tecause^  liko  Stur^ltoiin^*  it  lian  <itKliciii0U  tlio^'^^^'^  ^ 
ftttit'iibn  af  c€imt>aratively  ovaiuatini:  tlit»  fituiletits*  fierfortiiaiice* 

Bth  John^B  iift  a  Catholic  parochial  i»chooi  locatcnl  in  th« 
tarr^ost  Negro  re«iidential  aroa  in  Bay  City«    Its  iitsmodiato  n<»ieli^.  : 
|»our  in  a  iai^»incoiiH^  houning  project ^  tram  which  it  drawn  mnuy  of 
itB  pnpilti*    Tht^  300  pupiiti  of  thd  i»chool  are  all  black#    A  ttiajicir^i 
ity  of  tho  faculty  la  black  an  woll«    thoro  are  ten  fill l^iinio 
t«achern  atid  firie««u  additional  ndiiiis  on  tho  #taff  part«»tii8o^  ^ 
A  connXdorable  portion  of  tlie^l*Ull«tiiii^  i»taf f  are  tianii«    They  are  . 
Impaanibie  to  distinguish  from  the  lay  staffs  ainco  they  afe  «iali0d 
by  '  their  firat  natoes  without  the  appeXlation  ^Siaior^i  ami  thoy 
~«lo  hot  wear  habit a« 

The  headmistrcaa  of  the  achool  is  a  black  nun#  St*  Johii^a^"'^^ 
bulidiiur'i^  aiectricity  and  heating  are  paid  for  by  t lie  Bay  City  ' 
arA'hdioceae  I  bat  the  arcltdioceae  does  not  aupply  it  with  mat a^  :  - 
t'iai.Hf  For  these  it  aeoks  contributioUaft  often  ao I i citing  them ' 
from  Wburbah  pariahea*  According  to  the  nuns  on  the 'staff •  the 
school  suffers  the  disapproval  of  the  head  of  the  Bay  City  par o^ 
chiai  school  systcMii#  On  the  other  handt  it  It^s  had  wairitl  support 
from  the  ieft«»tiing  Cathoiic  groups* 

Vtiile  8t#  John^s  is  the  least  ^open^  of  the  schools- discussed  r 
in  this  section*  it  has  probably  travelled  a  longer  distance  fi^lim^^^^  7 
the  point  when  its  transition  began  than  any  of  the  othars*  .  Catho«» ; 
lie  pSirochial  schools  are  ti*aditi6naily  strict  in  their  diacipiiUe^ 
aiid  authoritative  in  their  style*    8t«  John^s  was  no  eaceptioh* 
Its  y^r  of  transition  to  open  classroitms  was  particularly  diffi^^^ 
cult*    The  children's  initial  reaction  to  the  relaxation iiofr to 
itotiVe  discipline  was  an  outburst  of  fightihg*  d^strUctiV^noss 
aUd  stealing*    Tlie  teachers*  patience  Was  sorely  tried*  but  they 
stuck  to  their  resolve  not  to  be  provoked  into  giving  up*  Tbey 
felt  tluit  the  second  year  had  gone  better*    The  problems  Were  not 
ovelTft  however*    A  science  teacher  told  me  that  she  had  to  fce€^p 
nearly  all  equipment  locked  up  •  contrary  to  the  *open  education^ 
doctrine  that  equi|iment  should  be  out  where  children  will  bo  tempted 
to  investigate  its  possibilities*    The  children,  stole  anyihii^^       :  - 
usable  fof  some  private  purposes    Another  teacher  told  a  ai^ory 
about  a  child  cauglit  stealingi  whose  father  was  called  ill  to  school* 
the  father  refused  to  reproach  his  soUi  but  saidt  on  the  Contrary* 
that  he  stole  because  he  %ms  ^deprived  by  society***    in  a  social 
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Mu^ii^!^  ^l^^^  ^  ubtic»rvi^d«  Mm^  elicit  mnd  Hine  fear  old« 

iolk^d  alftbttt  how  they  stolo  thiiie»  fruw  department  atoreiit  and 
d^veral  «a4d  that  they  ^ahied  tu  be  robbern  vhen  they  grew  upt  ^ii 
they  wouldn^i  have  to  work*    The  t*>acher*«  rej*pon«e  wa»  to  jmint 
out  that  holtti;  u  fobber  took  a  considerable  amount  of  work* 

The  achoot  buiidin^r*  located  rieht  neitt  door  to  St#  Johnfa 
Chut*ch  and  the  at*  John's  Hother  liouaet  ban  three  atoriea  and  a. 
haaementf  with  four  larcro  room«  on  each  floor*    The  building  ia 
old*  unattractive 9  and  none  too  well  heated*    On  the  daya  I  Vi« 
sited*  aome  of  the  cuildreh  kopt  their  coats  on  in  oiaaa*    One  of 
the  hiiha  told  mo  that  the  aesthetic  doricioncies  of  the  buiidjUhe 
haa  very  iiitle  meaning  for  her*  but  that  the  chiidren  were  qnite 
Senaitive  to  the  fact  that  their  phyaicai  environment  was  ugly* 
To  themt  she  aaidt  it  signified  their  own  lack  of  worth* 

the  general  atmosphere  of  the  school  was  informal*    CShildiren  - 
arrived       the  «k»rnlne  by  two^s  and  three^s*  and  Went  to  theiW--^  -  - 
eiaaarooms  directly^  without  forming  linos  and  marching  through 
the  corridora  to  ihem  as  they  do  in  moat  Oay  City  public  and  paro^ 
chiai  schooia*    The  furniture  was  movable »  and  the  children  piipVod 
about  freely  as  they  worked  •  talking  and  socialising*    Thoy  are 
quite  reatless  physically*  and  the  freedom  to  move  about  sponta* 
ndously  seems  to  meet  an  important  need*    In  one  claas  t  obaei*ved| 
after  the  children  spent  about  30  minutea  working  at  leaaona  at 
their  tables*  the  toaeher  announced  *^danclng^  and  put  a  Jasa  record 
oh  th<^  phonograph* 

The  i^hlldren  in  the  loweat  age  group  were  Working  with  it^acher^ 
made  mimeographed  work  sheets  of  a  convohtional  sort*  matching 
simple  words  With  plcturas  and  doing  intt^oductory  number  pr0blema* 
fhe  work  sheets  are  corrected  by  the  teacher  as  they  are  coiiplc^itdi: 
s^nd  they  permit  some  individOallaation  df  inatruction  i  the  teaohet^ 
can  note  problems  specific  to  each  childi  and  the  childri&n  can  move 
through  tho  sequence  of  tasks  at  their  oWn  pace* 

in  an  intermodiate  language  arts  class*  the  teaohor  had  Uaed 
work  sheets  to  diagnose  the  children<s  skills  and  had  found  that 
9he  had  a  very  wido  range*    She  was  Just  beginning  to  introduee 
the  idea  of  options  to  her  class*    She  listed  oh  the  blackboard  a 
Set  of  options  for  the  hour  I  the  children  could  work  with  Wbrk«i^ 
Shoots  f  they  could  work  with  8RA  roaders  |  (I)  they  could  choose 
a  class  library  book  to  read  I  and  certain  youngsters  were  aiitgled 
out  to  meet  With  her  for  a  lesson*    The  children  were  having  some 

t)  Science  tlesearch  Associates*    This  is  a  Well-known*  popular  set 
of  spmi^^programtttod  l^eadera* 
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4iiri^iciittt]r  chooiilfiit  what  to  «tc»i  and  i^i ft 0^11  mimiteli  ai^ter  the  hour 
Ka<t  started  I  Many  had  notyi^t  d^ided^    The  teacher  was  oiroulatMi* 
iirottml  the  roooi  tir^inff  the  imdeoided  ones  to  inalie  a  choice #  the 
idea  was  110^  iv*  them ^  and  fer  sopNft  imt  Upparantiy  difficntt. 
tI^  ";"^  •nether  day^  t  ime  totd  that  the  children  in  tMe  e^Soo^^^^ 
toye  a  ffreat  deal  eit  troitbte  working  conatruotiveiy  wltheUt  aduit  ; 
inipefvisiont    Left  te  th0meelVee#  they  tend  to  do  no  wor|t  and  to 
beeiMtte ^discipline  problema^*    At  one  meeting  of  the  eehodl,  the  ^ 
children  had  i>queeted  that  they  fie  given  more  fornmi  leeione  a^ 
ieas  ifutopendent  worh«    deverai  teacher  a  eaid  that  ofienedttcat  ion 
with  thie  group  of  children  would  be  impoeeihle  without  two  or 
ttire^  aduite  in  erery  room  of  twenty^fiVe  or  so  children^  ,  In  faci* 
the  full*time  teachere  hot  infrequently  found  themaeivee  '*alone5 
wirth  twenty-five  children^  since  the  teachers«in«trajbili^ 
pre eont  only  a  limited  amount  of  time  eUch  tMek«    toaehera  ooifK^^^^^^^^^^ -^^^ 
pldinod  that  they  had  a  very  difficult  time  when  they  were  alimo 
witjh,  ito^  children*    'Hieir  work  pattern  ie  liko  that  of  othot^^^^^ 

open  education  teachere  $  they  teach  on  an  individuai  or  #mati 
group  basis*    But  unlike  the  teachers  of  middle  class  childroh^ 
they  cannot  depend  on  the  groups  which  are  on  their  own  to  remain 
relatively  organised  and  task-oriented* 

tn  one  cl4ss  1  attended  which  was  held  in  a  rathcif^  dark  ^se« 
mentt  a  boy  consistently  disrupted  the  class  by  switching  off  the 
ligl^s*   A  girl  left  the  group  and  went  to  a  platform  irtmre  ^ho^^^^^  v  ;- 
wai  very  visible#  and  where  she  ptit  on  a  complea  performance  of  . 
dBHoot  mimot  and  singing*    The  teacher  spent  half  of  her  time  t|*yi^ 
to  control  these  two*    Children  often  fought #  sometioies  dangeretl^iyi 
threatening  each  other  with  pairs  of  sharp  scissors  or  with  haiMQers 
from  tlie  woodworking  shop*    Children  skipped  out  of  elassro<N»a  i^NNt 
the  teacher*  s  back  was  turned  and  went  off  whero  they  pleased # 
leaving  the  teacher  to  wonder  for  ah  hour  or  more  where  they  were ♦ 
Clearly  the  teachers*  reluctance  to  control  the  ohildreii  ti^tly 
Was  seriously  challenged  by  the  children's  inability  to  control 
themselves*    Ute  difference  in  general  capacity  for  impulse  control 
between  these  cMldren  aitd  the  middle  class  children  of  Storehouso 
and  Nassaehusetts  rriends  makes  the  lives  of  teachers  and  children 
at  St«  John^s  quite  different* 

Teai^hers  sometimes  lost  their  tempers  and  shouted  at  chiidreh» 
but  this  did  not  affect  the  generally  warm  tone  of  the  teachef«* 
pupil  relationships*    The  teachers  smiled  at  children  a  great  dealt 
expressed  a  lot  of  approval  }  were  free  with  terms  like  ^honey*^# 
^sweetheart and  ^dear"**    llieir  liking  for  the  children  seomed 


%Ue  daotrine  t  heard  in  dther  Open  Sduoaiion  aehooJla«   thr  ; 

fi^eultr  wanted  to  vfo^^  in  ^ho  children  |  , 

di<l  h^  att^horltlea  ifho  hnd  all  the  antwara# 

Ifei^^^  to  be  honeijt  about  their  feellngi^  toi^i^i^^^^^^ 

tMohera  niu^  ot*dar  for  thia  to  happan^  taaohara 

hacl  to  be  hbheat  about  thelt^  feelinga,    Vhen  they  gat  angry «  they 
4id  aot^;  tiry  to  hiyite  the  fact  J  but  they  triedt  in  orthodoa  middle 
elaaa  atyle#  to  make  cleal"  what  action  had  angered  them  and  to 
auggeat  th^^^  did  not  imply  rejection  of  tha  child* 

Stv  Johh^  a  doea  ndt  give  children  tfradee  •  althoui^  some  af 
the  childreii  hcive  naked  for  them*    Inateadt  the  teachera  keep  re* 
cards  |^f  ;tbe  akllia  ohildreh  h^^  and  have  or  have  not 

'.ifffiit^i^  send  home  to  the  paranta  detailed  harratl^  " 

r^afMNrta  together «  of  tent  with  auggeatlona  for  home  actlvltlea  - 
^hieh  wauld  ba  helpful  to  the  child*    the  achool  haa  made  no  at* 
tettipt  to  evaluate  whether  its  aeademle  effectiveneaa  haa  chaniged 
for  bcrtter  or  worae  since  the  Innovation*    A  faculty  member  told 
me  that  auah  an  evaluation  would  be  Irrelevant i  alUce  their  moral 
goals  are  mora  important  than  their  academic  ones*    They  are  coh* 
cerned  about  the  children*  a  eatreme  competltlveheaa  *  also  a  aan«^ 
aeria  in  upper  middle*claas  sohoola  •  and  would  like  to  teach  them  ; 
to  ba  mora  mutually  tolerant  and  helpful* 

rirenta*  responses  to  the  sahaol  are  varied*    Numaraua  fMtrents 
have'  vaken  their  children  out  of  tha  sahool  becauae  they  dliapprove 
of  the  naa  diaclpllna^*    On  the  other  handi  there  la  a  waiting 
Hat  of  more  than  one  hundred  who  would  like  to  be  admitted* 

graduates  of  8t*  JohnU  hav    difficulty  with  the  entrance 
eaamlnationa  of  the  Say  City  Catholic  hlflh  schoolsi  but  one  faculty 
member  told  me  that  this  was  because  the  children  are  net  ^test^ 
wise^  *  they  are  not  often  tested  oMopt  for  diagnostic  purpoaaa  «» 
and  because  tha  tests  are  culturally  biased*    They  cantaln  Voaabu^ 
lary  that  these  children  do  not  ancounter  In  their  dally  Uvea* 
HoWeVert  the  athool*s  narrative  evaluatlona  are  appreciated  by  ttw 
Catholic  high  schoolsi  and  ita  graduates  have  been  able  to  gain 
admission  on  the  whole* 

Teachers  at  8t«  JohnU  work  in  teams*    there  Is  a  team  far 
the  primary  laVeli  the  Intermediate  level  and  the  advanced  lavel^ 
tn  general  I  the  teams  saem  to  divide  their  labour  by  sitbject  mat«» 
tar«    There  are  regular  team  meetings  to  discuss  progress »  and# 
accordlnir  to  some  members  of  the  faculty #  these  meetings  are  a 
source  of  tension*    Teachers  have  eqiial  status  t  there  Is  no 
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tti0rarchy  wlitilii  toomHt    Toam  ioomiieri^^  work  ia  iwitimlly  vlHibto  • 
ami  ttt0  didt^usMiuna  fu^ocood  thlvmi^i  an  escchani^o  of  cr4tici^  wliicli 
artiu»e^  defehiiivenead  and  hostility  lit  aome  of  ilie  ataffv  So«ip 
4taff  liiomtmra^  h0wovor#  ar0  ait*on^iy  united  by  bonda  t>f  wtttual  /. 

roapoct.  and  lovo»   \:  '  .'^  . 

:dt#  Johh^a  actioal  tiaa  aomo  at^riima  pfoblenta*    Nrat#  thoro  in 

jEi  aovf&rct  ahurtaee  or  material  a  because  tlio  acbool  is  very  |>oor« 
tt  is  ditTicult  to  carry  aut  the  doctrine  of  Ojpon  Sducatioti  tntteaa  ' 
one  can  create  an  environment  which  is  rich  in  aunr^stivo  materiiiJi^^ 
r<cir  children      ^}ioose  amon^r  and  work  with* 

Another  dJ^t'ii'Uity  ia  that  too  much  of  th^  staff  ia  part«iime 
and  under<»trai ned*    Some  of  the  teachera*in«»t raining  are  ej(collent« 
but  some  are  very  unskilled*    One  young  woman^  who  inviif«d  me  to 

^^baerve  an  arittmietic  leaaon  whidh  ahe  had  prepared  the  iiighr^  W 
fbre,  gave  a  group  of  five  children  an  utterly  conftml^  half  hour« 
She  watited  to  teach  them  the  place  value  of  numbera*     In  order  to 
da  thia#  she  had  prepared  two  aqUare  peg  bbarda  and  a  numbor  ofv  • 
rectangular  plastic  ^^counters"  of  different  colours*    Sh^  began  by 
teliiitg  the  children  that  each  colour  represented  a  certain  amoUnt 
of  money  %  iO  centst  25  cents^  50  cents*    Then  ahe  diatributed 
the  coutttera*    Both  ahe  and  the  children  kept  forgetting  Which 
eouhtera  represented  how  much  money #  ao  ahe  had  a. child  write  tlm 
•♦key**  bn  the  blackboard*    Tlien  she  told  the  children  tliat  the  ob-^ 
iect  of  the  game  was  to  collect  as  much  money  as  you  cfould*  Thlil 
was  the  only  rule  ahe  described*     By  the  time  the  counters  were 
all  distributed  and  each  child  had  the  same  number  of  each  colour^ 
the  half  hour  was  up*    the  teacher  said  she  would  retut*n  noilt 
week#  and  they  would  play  the  game*    She  confided  to  me  that  the 
counters  were  made  so  that  only  nine  of  them  would  fit  on  a  peg^ 
and  when  the  child  came  to  put  the  tenth  counter  on  a  peg#  he  would 
have  to  ••carry**  it  into  the  nejct  column*    This  was  supposed  to  4m* 
press  on  them  the  necessity  for  ••carrying**  in  addition  and  subtract* 
tion  problems* 

The  importance  of  having  teachers  keep  cloae  track  of  th<t 
children*a  vo>*k  waa  brought  home  to  me^  when  1  looked  at  a  girl^s 
arithmetic  work  book*     It  was  filled  with  arithmetic  problems 
wiilch  had  been  ••completed**  *^  all  with  yttotiis  answers  which  were 
simply  gueaaos4    The  girl  had  no  idea  of  how  to  do  any  ariihmatic 
beyond  the  addition  of  one  place  numbers# 

final ly»  Hi*  John^s  was  faced  with  the  underlying  problem  of 
a  clash  between  the  culture  of  the  school  and  the  culturo  of  the 
children's  working  class  and  lower  class  homes*    Thes<%  mainly  two 
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noeiHl  ciansBB  n%'0  niithovitfii  laii  iKittt  in  ttieir  cogtiltiv^  and  moral 
dtyi©^    Thoy  do  not  ^hcourtt^o  curioiiity  in  chlUirf^nf    TImy  donH 
^^t>lic^l0  Gommands  with  the  reanonn  behind  thm^    They  renpomi  tO; 
dtd<Hi0dience  With  physical  pun if»h«|oni  t  and  dinclptine  i*  ofteri 
IncxiVtdidVont*:  One  wundor^  about  the  pi*ychotoKl<^«l  «lluatio«"*tit^^^^^  V  ' 
fshildr^'H  Who  ai^e  eaUijht  between  two  «uch  diffet^eut  im»ral  cliiitateji*#. 

In  additldn»  many  widdle-clasi*  black  |>arentt«  are  ttudpicibus 
.  ojP  educational  innoyatloUf    They  want  the  be»t  of  academic  tradi- 
tlonari^m  for  their  childreui  becaui^e  this  ii»  what  han  ••worked*^ 
,t*or  miccesfiffUi  whiten # 

Oenpite  then^  problems*  St  Johh*t>  at  the  time  1  obaerved  it* 
wad  dbiJi;  fairly  well 4    There  was  u«  telling  how  it  was  performing 
academically^  compared  to  Its  performance' tmder  a  tradltiouai  re^ 
^^ime>  but  so  far  as  the  school  ^s  atmosphere  was  cohcornedi  it  -  - 
-seemed  successrul*    Certainly*  it  was  not  in  the  state  of  total:  „ 
chaos  that  some  of  Bay  City's  traditional  public  schools  reached 
, that  same  spring* 

THB  IMPUCIT  IDEOtOOIES  OF  OPEN  EDUCATION 

two  Harvard  graduate  students*  Holand  S#  ftarth  and  Charles 
H«  liathbone*  in  their  doctoral  nttalifying  papers  atid  disserta^ 
tious*  (I)  have  souglii  to  make  eitpllclt  the  theory  of  leamiric; 
and  of  knowledge*  the  ethic  and  the  ideal  teacher's  role  which  are 
iinplled  in  the  writings  of  Open  Education  proponents*    This  sec- 
tion draws  almost  exclusively  on  their  work* 
♦  ■ 

Darth  outlines  the  assumptions  of  open  educators  concerning 
learning  theory  and  knowledge  as  follows  t 

I4    Assumbtjons  about  Children's  Learning 
Motivation 

Assumption  I  t  Children  are  innately  curious  and  display 
exploratory  behaviour  quite  independent  of 
adult  intervention* 

Assumption  2  t  Exploratory  behaviour  is  self «»per pet uating« 


I)  Roland       tiarth*  00*  clta«  and  ••Open  Education  t  Assumptions  and 
Rationale*'*  Quail  fyi'U;  I^aper*  harvard  Graduate  School  of  Educa^ 
tion«  April  1969  and  Charles  H«  ttathbone*  00 >  cit# 
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Aniiumptioli  3  t  The  ctiild  will  display  natural  explbrHtot^ 
behaviour  if  he  is  not  threatetied* 

Assumption  k  t  Coni*i4ende  in  self  is  hi^ly  Jr4B^iat^4^  i 

paoiiy  for  iearning  and  for  iitakiti^  isii^r^^^ 
ohoioes  affecting  on^^s  iearning^  '..'^■^ 

Assumption  5  i  Active  e^tpl  iration  in  a  rich  ehviroiimentt 

offering  a  wide  array  of  mahipuiative  mate* 
rialst  will  facilitate  childr^n^s  learning^ 

Assumption  6  i  Play  is  not  distinguished  from  wortt  ^s  ihe 

predominant  mode  of  learning  in  early  cblld^ 
hoodt  \   "v  ■ 

Assumption  7  i  Children  have  both  the  competency  Wi  tJ^^  : 
right  to  make  significant  decisions  concsriir 
ing  their  own  learning*  .-^  ...........  ....^ 

Assumption  8  i  Children  JWi  11  be  likely  to  learn  if  they  i 
are  given  considerable  choice  it|  the  s^tiiW: 
tion  of  the  materials  they  wish  to  work  with 
and  in  the  selection  of  the  questions  tbsy 
wish  to  pursue  with  respect  to  those  mate^ 
rials* 

Assumption  9  i  Oiven  th^  opportunityi  children  will  choose 
to  engage  in  activities  which  wilt  be  of 
high  interest  to  them* 

3#  Social  Leamini^ 

Assumption  toi  Mien  more  than  one  child  is  intet*est#d  in 

exploring  the  same  problem  or  the  same  matir^f 
rials  they  will  often  ehooa^  to  coiiftbprate 
in  some  way* 

Assumption  tti  When  a  child  learns  something  which  is  im^ 

portent  to  him  h^  will  wish  to  shai'i^  it  \  ^th 
others* 

<l*  Intellectual  Develoi>ment 

AsSimiption  t2i  Concept  formation  proceeds  very  slowly* 
Assumption  t3i  Children  learn  and  di^velop  inteliec^tually 

not  only  at  their  own  ratoi  bt^i  in  their 

own  style* 

Assumption  Idi  Children  pass  through  similar  stages  of  in^ 
tellectuai  development 4 4*  each  in  his  oWn 
way#  and  at  his  own  rate  and  in  his  own  tims^ 
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AMMini^ion  15  i  JtntolJ0ctiml  growth,  add  ddVelopnient  taked  : 
plaoe  throu^  m  sei|Uenoe  of  ootioroto 
'  perielices  followed  hf  abstractions* 
AssumpH^^       ^  Verbal  abstractions  sbouid  follow  direct 

experien«^e  with  objects  and  ideaSf  not  ;  ^  / 
precede  them  or  substitute  for  them* 

5#  ^aiiiatlon 

Assumption  17  t  The  preferred  souree  of  verificntlbn  for 
a  child* s  solution  to  a  problem  romdS 
through  the  materials  he  is  Working  with* 

Assumption  18  I  Errors  are  necessarily  a  part  of  the  learti** 
ing  process  }  they  are  to  be  eapected  and 
even  desired      ■  they  contain  informa^i<»h 
essential  for  further  learning* 

Assumption  19  t  three  itualities  of  a  persohU  learning 

which  can  be  carefully  measured  are  not  ^ 
necessarily  the  most  important* 

Assumption  ZO  t  Objective  measures  of  performance  may  have' 
a  negative  effect  upoh  learning* 

Assumption  31  i  If  an  individual  is  involved  in  and  having 
fun  with  an  activityi  learning  is  taking 
place*    Evidence  of  this  learning  is  best 
assessed  intuitively f  by  direct  observation* 

Assum|»tion  Z2  %  The  best  way  of  evaluating  the  effect  of 
the  school  eKperienoe  on  the  child  is  to 
observe  him  over  a  long  period  of  time* 

Assumption  33  t  The  best  measure  of  a  child^s  work  is  his 
Work* 

Assumptions  about  Knowledge 

Assumption  Uk  I  The  quality  of  being  is  more  important  than 
the  quality  of  knowing  t  knowledge  is  a 
means  of  education*  not  its  end*    The  final 
test  of  an  education  is  what  a  man  not 
what  he  knows • 

Assumption  85  i  knowledge  is  a  function  of  one^s  personal 
'   Integration  of  eaperience  and  therefore 
does  not  fall  into  neatly  separate  catego^ 
ries  or  <^ disciplines** 
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A!^^^tw|*^^<^*^        <  ^^^^  Ml^ructure  of  knowledge  is  per iiotiat^aiicl 
idioByttcratic^  and  a  runction  of  thf^  ^lyit^ 
th0f>iD  of  ««aclt  individual*!)  exiHiirience  Wiiti 
iho  world*  : 

At*«iitmf>t;  ion  27  l   It   in  qtu^Ht  IoimiIiIo  wlioilior   tlwre^  i»  a  «4« 
niintim  body  of  Mlowlod^^  wliicit  it*  etiWonttat 
for  everyone  to  know* 

AHtiuMpt ioti  an  t  it  1h  iioetBihte^  even  tikelyt  that  an  itidi'-^ 
vidtiai  nay  learn  and  p08»efi«  knowledi$e  of 
a  plionomenen  and  yet  be  unable  to  diapiayi 
it  publicly*    Knowledge  reis idea  with  the 
knower#  not  in  it»  public  expren^ion^d)  . 

Rathbone  explicates  thifi  model  furtbor  i 

••♦V*  Ibe  tiniest  child  (i»)  capable  of  $ 
^  2ieleeting  which  of  several  available  experiences*      lie  W14I- 

•      work  with***  ^  . 

^  determining  when  it  i»  time  to  shift  from***  an***  aciivity 
to  another*** 

«  choosing  which  method  to  use  and  when***  evaluating  how 

successfully  he  has  progressed  | 
«  establishing  his  own  criteria  for  evalua^ion*^  (iS) 

He  makes  clear  that  upon  educators  are  •♦wary  of  too  early  vbr*- 
balisatioti  of  concepts*    tltey  prefer  manipulation  of  materials* 
7hey  emphasise  the  child's  involvement  with  things t  becatise  they 
feel  involvc*ment  with  people  and  verbalisation  has  been  over* 
emphasised  in  the  pasf  * 

A  itentral  tenet  is  that  the  child  is  the  agent  of  his  own 
learning*    Open  educators  also  hold  that  **knowledge  is 


11  Hartht  •♦open  Education  t  Asstimptions  and  ftationat^^'t  Chapter  1*' 

2)  It  is  worth  mentitinittg  that  the  learning  theories  implicit  iti 
0|M>n  Ef^Ucation  and  programmed  in^trtiction  are  incompatible  with 
each  other*    Open  edticators  are  severely  critical  of  programmitMl 
instruction  i  •♦What  Is  wrong  with  the  programmer's  art  is  titat 
it  puts  the  most  essential  motivation  of  learning^  tb0  e)(plar«» 
atory«  in  a  straight«Jacket«  and  robs  the  learner  of  that  autd* 
nomy  which  is  his  chief  means  of  self  eduoatiom  reducing  him 
to  a  state  of  passive  oheditntce  »  or  active  rebellion^    It  ptir* 
ports  to  teach  by  a  imttern  in  which  nothing  taught  codld  ever 
have  boon  discovered  in  the  first  place •  and  reduced  human  dir« 
feroncost  qualitative  and  many«dimensionalt  to  differc^nce  in  th^ 
rate  of  climblttg  ladders^**    David  Hawkinsi  •♦On  Living  iu  Trees*** 
Unpublished  speecht  t)oalder  {  University  of  Coioradui  196^« 
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if|i0<iyjiicraticatiy  rotm^      itHllviilUally  conc^ivo4|  rtitidameiitally 
lildivi4iaaUiitiet    Thearetioally  no  ti^i>  p^opieU  ktiowiedge  can  tM» 
tlie  samo  Mlit9i»ii  their  exiierianoe  in  identical*^ (1)    The  pedaeogicat 
cohfipftuence       that  it  iii  ittipoafiibie  td  deteroiiite  8i|i table  criteria 
r^t^  ^ii9oH^ing  wh«thi*r  <m^  p0r«on»ii  knowlbdeio  l»  bettor  than  another: 
peraon«»r   Opeh  edticatbrs  reject  ^covera^*  in  curriculat  beeaMa<» 
that  impiiev  tliat  ktiowied^  can  be  sectioned  ihto^aubjeotsi^,  which 
it  eattnoi*    And  they  deny  that  ther^  ia  any  inherently  indiepeils«»  . 
abl^/eoriMie  of  Mtowledg^b  which  ever^  child  Bhouid  master*    In  fact| 
in  Bn€riand«  dpen  Education  ha^  titi^ensed  the  expreneiVe  arts  t  ttoye« 
mehtt  dance t  art>  writingt  iQuaic#    It  has  aiao  strenseii  maths  and 
sciehce*    Rathbone  tmys  that  'Applying  tl»e  open  educators^  criteria^ 
history  as  archeoio^  would  be  ^in^  because  it  involves  ^^messing 
aboilt:^  witb^t  Hut  history  as  documentary  research  or  bcfok 

renittihi;  weuld  qunlily  as  hott^luiowlcKlge*    Maths  is  /*in^  because 
thern'are  lets  oi*  manipttiatlve  mathematical  materials  for  yoUng 
children^    dn  the  other  handi  "^grammnri  rhetorict  art  histo|*y»  or 
the  theory  of  muslc^  would  be  ^out^«    They  are  too  verbal* 
ilathbohe  also  discusses  the  *^ethir«  of  Open  Education* 

^••«  (It)  demands  considerable  freedom  for  the  learner^  The 
child  is  a  moral  being***  with  a  right  to  select  what  he  shall 
do  (and  be  obliged  to  preserve  similar  rights  for  others*  The 
teacher  may  suggest  -  but  if  the  child  fllitily  decides  agailist 
the  teacher's  suggestion^  the  teacher  will  respect  this*  The 
etpectation  of  receiving  respect  for  his  wishes  is  the  most 
important  thing  for  the  child***  the  child's  natural  tendlency 
is  to  grow  into  a  liappy»  healthy^  well«»functioning  adult*'^ 

There  is  a  great  commitment  to  the  estate  of  childhooil  itselff 
and  It  is  because  of  thlH  titat  Open  Education  values  the  ^present 
moment**  and  downgrades  a  ** future  orientation***    The  Open  Education 
classroom  Is 

*****  a  place  of  trust  and  openness^  where  Interpersonal  defen^^ 
sivohess  has  nearly  disappeared^  where  eJipression  of  feeling 
is  encouraged  by  ethers  and  accepted  by  the  group***  pdople 
become  more***  receptive  to  honest  observations  of  themselves* 
As  communication  about  these  things  increases^  so  does  mutual 
respect  and«  with  bothi  a  greater  capacity  for  toleration  of 


I)  Rathbonei  dissertation  citedi  p*  78* 
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difr0r«riicoti#    Tti0  renuit  i»  m  increase  in  «n  4ii4iyi4iMil  V«  : 
freedom  to  ehange  if  find  irlien  he  find^  change  deairatii0#*«  (f). 

The  •choot  di^^eouragee  ceatpetitiveneii  i«    Teachern  are  non«  : 
Judgeioetital#    6ach  child  iihould  h#  able  to  reif  on  an  ^^hc^ 
tional  positive  regard^* 

ROMANCE  AND  REAtXTY  I 
TWO  CASE  STtnilES  OF  THE  OPEN  CUiSSRCKIN 

Vmo  eirperimentik  urith  the  open  ciassroomt  condueted  ai  ^adltate 
prpjects  by  Harvard  Education  etuaente»  produced  une»|iected  re«ult0» 
whieh  Were  anaiyaed  in  their  diaaertations*    The  firai  Mae  **An^ 
teinpt  by  seven  Harvard  Orachiate  School  of  Education  white  men 
(averoise  age  2k)  to  comtuct  open  cloaarooiita  in  the  Beecher  Kerr 
Schobt  Program^ •  (3)    Beecher  Kerr  was  located  in  a  town  with  a  poV 
filiation  of  I63f000t  and  ^e^uai  percentages  of  ttalianii«  Jews^ 
Biacka  and  t^rotostants^*    The  Beeoher  Kerr  School  itaelf  waa  67  > 
per  cent  black  and  most  of  the  pupils  came  from  families  on  wel- 
fare*   Barth  says  the  open  clasaroom  experiment  ^was  turned  back 
into  conventional  authoritarian  education  in  three  months«4«^ 

^The  efforts  of  the  Harvard  teachers  were  unsuccessful  from 
the  beginning*  following  theory  and  intuition  ther  Ailowiad 
children  to  iiiake  decisions*  But  owst  children  had  llm^lted  , 
capacity  to  attend  to  a  task  and  attention  became  aiore  ftll^* 
flctilt  when  many  options  were  open  to  them*  A  rich  environ* 
ment  of  manipulative  materials  only  made  it  less  likely  ihiit 
a  child  could  focus  on  any  one* 

^Children  decided  when  to  leave  the  room  for  a  drink  of  water* 
They  went  to  the  lavatory  without  the  traditional  *lav  paasV* 
Bui  with  no  restrictions  from  teachers  the  children  ganged  up 
by  tens  and  twenties  outside  of  the  bath«*ooms  and  water  foUh«^ 
tains*  A  teacher  would  turn  his  back  on  a  clasa  io  find  only 
three  of  twenty^five  youngsters  left  in  the  room  when  he  turned 
around*  Other  teacher  a  permitted  work  at  the  blackboard  for 
children  who  didnU  want  to  work  at  their  seats*  That  ended 
in  public  antics  and  rude  drawings* 

t)  Ot>^  cit^i  p*  87* 

i)  The  title  **Romance  and  Reality^  is  taken  from  Chapter  Xti  ef 
Barth*s  dissertation  in  which  he  begins  the  presentation  of  hie 
case  study* 

3)  This  is  the  case  study  section  of  Barth^s  dissertatibn* 


teamimim 

cblMuti  eiiiur|ce«i«    A  teacher  woUld  introduce  choice 

iillo  4  elaeerooto  eitaatieh^    The  children  Mutd  use  the  «i^ 
tilcitioii  to  di^ritpt  the  ciaserooiii*    The  teacher  «ouid  then 
^  ;  :  choice  often  punidhine  the  child  ae  weii;  #wryi^ 

ono  <$oiic&rhed  would  then  feel  fruat rated  and  rottehtful^  tle«» 
;       i^tition  of  thi«  cycle  taUfthi  the  teachere  ah  imfNirtant  ioo»T 
aon  qiate  cotiirary  to  ojpen  educatora^  aaeumptiona  about  chiid«^ 
ren  t  trout  in  chiidren^e  caimcity  to  make  choicea  in  not 
warranted  and  trill  be  abused« 
;    *^Aa  the ae  children  aaw  achool  only  two  conditiona  could  exi at  i 
tlirtt^  authoritarian  order  jyr  chaoa#*#  in  their  briof  but  in* 
tonae  extierience  It  had  alwaya  been  one  or  the  other«  AniBo^ 
<^iutiona  trith  adulta  had  been  conaiatently  atringent  at  beat 
iknd  cruelly  erratic  at  woratt  isoat  childroh  t>t*eferrinff  the 
forwer#\»  the  open  claaarooto  waa  a  atrange^  third  alterhatiVe# 
cioaer  to  cttaoa  than  to  order#    Theae  children  were  afraid  of 
different  eiiperiencea###  School  waa  friehtenini^  enough  undor 
faaiiiiar  tenaa  i  a  ftajor  change  in  ground  ruloa  made  it  doubiy 
terrifying^ « * 

^It  ia  not  aurpriaing  therefore^  that  the  children* ♦«  wore 
merciieaa  in  their  demanda  for  teacher«^impoaed  order  |  or 
that  they  remained  depondent  upon  adult  control  for  any  pro« 
duc>i«re  organiaed  experiences^*    Children'a  anger  with  teach* 
<>  ra  ano  irould  not  or  could  not  maintain  rigid  order  and  con* 
trol  hdd  in  it  a  largo  component  of  fean  aa  well  aii  contempt* 
"The  children^  abuae  of  teacherat  materialai  and  themaeivea 
preaented  an  overriding  priority  t  to  get  the  children  under 
control***  Either  the  teacher  did  the  controlling  or  no  oho 
did*    it  waa  only  when  the  children  began  to  feel  a  aenae  of 
control  and  atability  (impoaed  from  without)  that  learning 
became  a  poaaibility*    Black  parenta  aaw  thia  at  once  |  it 
took  I he  younger  white  teachera  longer*^  (I) 

I)  fiarth^  diaaertatinn  i*ltodi  p*  189*    Thla  paaaage  invitea  cotnpar* 
iaoh  with  the  analyaia  made  in  Gerald  l^vy^  oo«eit*    levy  alao 
deacribea  <^cohtroi*»  aa  the  aim  of  the  teachera*    He  diacuaaeo 
^chronic  tonchera"  who  are  old  handa  at  licit  and  illicit  meana 
of  maintaining  control  in  a  achool  which  ia  lower  claaa  and 
blackf  and  ^acute  teachera^  who  arrive  at  the  achool  aaauming 
that  they  are  going  to  toach  in  permiaaivot  auburban  style*  the 
••acute  teaohora^  are  ayatematicatly  Meatroyod"  by  the  children 
who  do  not  underatand  them  ond  are  perhapa  frightened  by  tho  aa« 
auitoptioha  theae  teachera  make  and  which  they  don^t  graap*    In  aty 
caae  the  pupila  find  waya  to  torment  the  teachera  until  they  give 
Up  and  adopt  the  methoda  and  aima  of  the  "chronic  teachera"* 
tovy^a  analyaia  of  the  proceaa  whereby  thia  occura  ia  brilliant 4 
In  hia  "ghetto  achool"  control  ia  not  a  condition  for  learning* 
It  ia  the  goali  and  the  only  goal  of  the  school*  Xnatruction  haa 
been  aubatantially  abandoned* 
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ni|4  >tta|md  ioaclKtt  tf^  tn^havioyr  toward  iiutttorltoritttitmtt*  dm* 
of  ttio  Harvard  t^ocli<or»  roluctatttty  adoptinl  a  now  critorltm  > 
firr  soloctlnc  watoriaU  •  Wtmt  will  hapt>eti  whon  iltl<i_oliJ»^t{^c. 
li*  ilirttwtt  aeroHn  tht*  room  7  ###  0|H»ti  odHcailuii  wa«ti*t  work* 

Barth  tio«t  di»j»crilw«»  Um»  roA<^ti«iii»  of  black  tx*«**^tttit  t 

•ParoiitJ*  oxp*»ci4Ml^  watttod  antl  domattdod  eloar  evldonco  that 
ioach  child  wai?  undi*r  tlio  toachor^s  control  at  alt  timoii^  Th^ 
only  oltornatlvot  ai«  tho  imrontj*  t*aw  it,  wa**  timi  Uio  ciaidrof^ 
Wftro  ont  of  control ,  •^•Bolili:  cortlflod  (tho  lo^chor)  know* 
what  an    how  ^ach  child  should  loarn*    III  short ^♦ytlv^  toa^hor 
in  no*^  wMtrely  oho  important  ai^nt  of  the  child's  lottmlhUt  ho 
i»  the  only  atfont  of  tho  chlld^s  loarnlne  I  H'  th^^il^  wltl 
btit  ros|ioct  atid  oboy  his  toachor,  he  will  loarh*  {i) 
•|»aronts  visit Ine  tho  classrooms  of  tho  six  t©achors###  wor^ 
astonlshod  and  angortnl  by  what  thoy  saw  |  children  with  their 
hacks  to  tho  toachor  playing  with  animals,  e»mos  and  each 
other  I  teachers  called  by  their  first  namos«««  children 
swearing  at  other  children  |  spltballs  being  opi^nly  exchanged* 
♦  ••only  one  thing  infuriated  parents  more  than  see ihg  their 
children  behaving  In  these  ways  •  seeing  the  teacher  do  no*; 
thing  about  It* 

•Racial  overtones  emerged*    The  phrase,  •Ttiese  teachers  doh^l^ 
understand  black  children*  wan  heard  more  and  more  ufton  ffoSi 
parents  and  also  from  the  black  administrators «    Thlt*  meant *•• 
•the  young  white  teachers  are  condescending  to  ouf  chlldifett  |i 
they  donU  think  they  are  capable  of  writing,  spelling,  fignr^ 
^  Ing,  or  thinking,  so  they  let  them  play  with  hiockt«  and  ^nl* 
mals^    Wliat  the  children  need  Is  a  tough  ^li^ck  teacher  who 
understands  them  and  wonH  let  them  get  away  with  theso 
things* •  •  (3)  I 

|*lnally  the  Harvard  teachers  met  with  roslstattce  frotti  the 
black  administrators  of  the  school,  and  vice  versa* 

•Confronted  with  demands  for  traditional  practices  from  blaek 
authoritarian  administrators,  the  six  Harvard  teachers  found 
thomselves  ih  a  situation  they  had  neither  anticipated  nor 

1)  Barth,  dissertation  cited,  p^  1^1* 

2)  Ibid*,  p^  I9h* 

3)  ibid*,  p*  aoo, 


Wero  r0«i€ly  to  4f^at  i^itli«    uti  ilio  one  Imnat  thoy  had  bp^n 
iau^t  to  love  all  blacks  aa  people  |  on.tbe  other  haiia<»  th^y 
had  dev^lotied  a  protibiiitced  hostility  and  diatrusi  of  «uUtot*« 
ity  rigui*c»0«««  parentst  profeaaora  or  achooi  ^dlttiniatratora« 
.   Black  authoiHtarianiam  aoriod  th4>ir  catc»eori:i«ation  ayatem*  .  / 
Vhstt  ioachera  BaU  aa  MnctHspotont'  beliaviour  could  not  bo 
called  ^incompetent*  i^ltliout  either  biacke  or  whites  feariii^ 
that  aiich  acciiaationa  were  baaed  upon  coior  of  akiUt  not  per^^  . 
fortiuiticbt  (I) 

^    «ln  addition* the  Harvard  people  were  ^iitioat  compuiaiveiy 
hoiieat###    Ifhen  they  didh't  respect  a  black  adminiatratort 
they  told  him  (2) 

*The  adtiiihiatratora  were  threatentnlt  offended  and  alienated 
by  the  aii  teacher0*##  firsts  theae  teachera  gave  no  aign  of 
"         the  reapei^it  and  obedience  Mich  the  «ldtiiiniatratora  had 

pected  I  s^condt  their  unorthodoii  teaching  practieea  violated 
parents*  espoctations««#  placing  the  adniiniatrators«««  in 
Jeopardy***  the  administrators  reai^ted  first  by  eacluding  the 
open  educators  from  the  docisionHiiakin£tt  then  b>***  (prevent^ 
iitg)***  the  teachers  from  gaining  direct  access  to  the  parents 

also  by  withholding  funds  for  and  materials  needed  in  the 
open  classroom*^  (3) 

The  ultimate  response  of  the  Harvard  teachers  to  this  frustra^ 
tion  was  withdrawal*    They  realgned* 

Barth  end9  his  dissertation  with  two  indictments^    Firsti  ho 
draws  a  portrait  of  the  «open  education*^  teacher  as  unflattering 
aa  his  earlier  portrait  of  tlie  traditional  teacher  i 

"Opetl  education  attracts  many  who  find  the  facilitator^of^ 
learning  mantle  a  comfortable  cloak  under  which  to  hide  ^  a 
place  where  thoy  do  not  haVe  to  reveal  themselv^St  to  be  as«^ 
sertive*  » directive*    Many  advocates  of  open  ediltcation  ap<^ 
pear  not  to  liave  resolved  their  own  authority  problems  and 
are  unwilling  if  not  incapable^  of  being  authorities  themselves 
***  th»>y  identify  with  the  children  and  see  themselves  as  col«» 
leagues  in  the  war  against  tite  oppressive  administration  and 
less  enligfiteued  teachers«^  {k) 

1)  Ibid* 4  p*  ao* 

2)  Ibid*.  t>*  at7# 

3)  Ibidi.  p#  at? 

m^4,  p*  193* 
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Sf^ooiiillyi  lio  indlcti)  iettcliei'«trftiniii0  intititutibna  wtUch  iiriR  :  ' 
not  ^rettii#tic*  t  %■ 

^fhQW  who  would  t*l*o|iare  tedehors  to  change  iimor«ciijr  iichoolt 
do  dti  lrr^cipon<iibl^  diiiSMrviee  to  the  teactier^.f  the  atiu^entat. 
the  fuireiitfl  of  the  ittudentu  and  the  school  e  imiestf  they  aofci|0W«^' 
ledsi^  cet*tain  realities  t  Teachers  must  be  trained  ^o  teach  as 
they  wiii  be  expected  to  teach#    Teachers,  as  part  of  theit^v;  :  \ 
training  experience  must  have  aiUpie  opportunitleit  to  ekpe«^ 
rienoe  the  problems  of  the  real  world  for  which  they  ar<«  being 
prepared*    The  training  programs  must  provident «  th0  politii^ai 
meana  with  irhich  to  pursue  ends#  i#e^#  a  sense  of  tioiihgi 
strategy,  patience,  fainiliarity  With  the  culture  of  the  cosi^ 
munity  and  the  skills  to  develop  a  power  base  heijesiriiir^  foir^^'v^^ 
botli  change  and  survival#  ^. . 

^These  re«|uisites  are  unpopular  with  teaohers«»inrti*iUfling 
drawn  to  work  in  the  ghetto  because  of  the  cloud  of  rcNiiai^ti* 
cism  wtiich  surrounds  ^n  impossibly  tough,  demanding^  discoiir^ 
aging  situation*    Yet  when  they  find  thc^*««  reality* ••  is  inr 
tolerably  unpleasant «  they  are  surprised  and  incapacitated*  . 
**these  requisites  are  equally  unpopular  with  teacher«»* 
trainers*"  (1) 

The  serious  question  which  is  raised  by  open  educfktot*s^ 
riences  at  8t*  Jonn^s  and  Beecher  kerr  l-^  whether  th0  assUmp«» 

tiohs  they  make  about  children  in  general  are  not  specific  to         :  x 
upperHBiddle  class,  and  perhaps  only  to  a  sittall  section  of  it* 
The  froedbm  of  upper^middle  class  suburban  and  Open  Sducatien         ^  ^ 
elassrooms  rests  on  the  children's  internalised  impulae  cohtroli,  J'j 
They  have  had  independence  training  at  home  from  an  early  age* 
The  burdens  and  luxury  of  choice  and  autonomy  are  not  alien  to 
them  when  ihey  encounter  them  in  school* 

As  earth  points  out,  the  permissiveness  of  the  Harvard  teach<» 
ers  was  frightening  to  children  who  knew  only  two  alternatives  in 
their  previous  experience  with  adults  i  neglect  or  authoritarian 
Control*    As  between  these  two,  children  prefer  authoritarian  coh« 
trol*  since  it  at  least  offers  them  some  protection  in  a  world  they  ; 
know  is  dangerous  for  the  inexperienced*    The  anti«»aUthoi'itariafi 
permissiveness  of  the  teachers  might  have  looked  to  these  children 
like  a  lack  of  concern  ^  the  very  opposite  of  what  th^  teaeherii 
wished  to  communicate* 

t)  Ibid*i  p*  269* 

a)  And  by  the  ^acute  teachers'*  in  Levy^s  Ghetto  School  )  cf#  refers 
ence  p*  56* 
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:      Tliere  w^s  aii^u  ntuiual  inlHanderdtahclliift  be\^e#ii  the  t0actier<i«  . 
who  belieViMl  thai  worhing  with  manipuiativ^  inaterials  mni  precoma 
c0a0aptuati8atioAi  Mtt  tha  black  parahta  irha  pardeivad  ^maaaing 
abaill^  with  titatetriaXa^  aa  a  form  of  raciat  camtaaaanaion* 

.  How^var#.tha  afi9umptiont»  of  dpaa  ^ucatlon  may  ^iva  riaa  to. 
-aariafia  quaatiana.aa  appiietl  to  micMia  claaa  childraiit  toa«^^^^^^^^^^:  :  '  - 
l^ii^ice  Oibtia  Cather|.iia  Cobb  expariioahtad  for  a  year  with  a 

1|0ti»  erade  ^opan^  Englifih  cla»a  in  a  New  En^iand  high  achooX* 
Oibbana  i^oneiudad  t 

^£yeii  whan  alX  the  argtlmahta  about  obataclaa  to  our  aucceaa 
have  been  ari^uedf  it  must  be  aaid  that  we  failed  to  daveWp 
ah  anviratimeht  and  teaching  methods  that  mada  it  poaalbla. 
fer  mahjir  of  our  atudeiita  to  work  with  aatiafying  and  aaataltieil 
jproduotivity  on  their  own  and  under  the  canditiptta  of  fre^oio 
aa  we  defined  iheni* ( I ) 

\       the  abatacias  were  obvious  i  a  aingla  open  claasrooitt  etiibadded 
in  a  traditiotiai  achooi  syatam  has  the  carda  stacked  agaihat  it* 
rurthermoret  the  oitporiment  was  not  wholly  welcama  to  the  other 
teachers  and  administrators  of  the  school^    Honetheleasi  Oihbaits 
attributes  what  ho  aees  as  their  ^failure**  to  three  factors  t 

V    «  the  ^Uotlqw  Nen^  syndrome  in  the  studehta* 

^  The  intrinsic  difficulty  of  maintaining  fiaitibility  ih  ah 
open  classroom* 

TiUBf  powerful 9  uncontrolled  social  forces  which  gripped  tlie 
class*  - 

U    Hollow  >ian 

Gibbons  describes  the  first  three  days  of  the  claaa  •  after 
materials  had  bean  disposed  around  the  room  and  tha  students  had 
baeh  instructed  to  *£xplore  the  possibilities  you  see  around  you 
and  decida  what  you  will  do*  ^If  we  can  help  in  any  wayt  aak  us** 

the  studehts  started  out  by  lining  up  against  the  walii  boya 
aaparated  from  girls*    they  explored  the  room  only  at  urging  fram 


1)  haurica  Oibbons«  ^the  Search  for  a  Scheme  of  Individualised 
School ing^#  unpublished  thesis  presented  ta  tha  faculty  af  the 
Harvard  Oraduaie  School  of  Kducatiaui  1969«  p«  2^3*    l^e  nuotA^ 
tipns  which  follow  are  from  this  thesis^    Niss  Cobb*s  unpub«* 
llshed  thesis  ^Autonomy  and  Anomie*  which  traces  the  careers  of 
tha  most*and  least  successful  students  in  this  class  is  equally 
perceptive  and  Important  but  a  little  less  close  to  the  coucams 
of  this  paper* 
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ttH»Vti%«oU«*rH>  ir  two  chatting  boyn  were  Hiiked  by  «  tvacher  w^ia4: 

tlioy  Hrvf  polite  to  ttu|  tliey  Htoppod  ialkili^  aiul  ^nateli^^  up  tmoHtt 

ih0ilgh  they  tie  lie  ved  tlH>y  hud  twen  4o4rt|j  mjwething  •Hifr«>he'»  in 

:''UiH\vy^A^        ■ /  • • -  A  ■  ^' 

:        :;^We  naively  beiieveU  that  Htu<tentt(  uhcie  t*rtn   lYom  the  c^h?-^;' 
jftttiiutii  or  the  r<»i:ular  progrnw  Would  leap  into  produetive  - 
enterpriser   Ke  o%'er*ie<itldiated  ittc»  intend! ty  of  their:  in^^^ 
-p^Bti'^  their  ability 9  their  latent  concerns  and  .  Uie  igefiei*aU^«n« 
biiity   or  their  previous  traihin0#    (Most  of)  our  Htudbnti^#r«  ^ 
ir  left  undisturbed  would  iikeiy  have  done  iittii»  or  noi^ 
thiiic^^  <1) 

\^i;  f ind  a  record  of  all  but  three  or  four  sayln<j  at  soie  tiiii^^  ^ 
■~  iri  M  : : : :  A:     :  /dUTiiifr  the  Moiiiesterj  <  I  eatiU  think  /of  anything  ttri^ft^V:^?^  v'/ 
.       1^^^^^  Ideas*  or  simply 4  •i^w  not  interested  Ijfi  any^thi^ 

Theirs  was  the  Mlollow  Meh*  syndrome  I  #**the  shadt^w  feil  be«'^;  : 
tWeen  tht»  idea  and  the  reality*^.,  those  who  decided  to  act:;  ' 
ofii»n  liad  difficulty  deciding  what  to  do«    Those  who  decidedP 
whai  to  do  had  difficulty  establishing  momentum^    Those  ¥ho 
finished  often  seemed  to  have  difficulty  establishing  and 
meeting  adequate  standards*    There  were  many  exceptions^  but  \ 
ibey  were  exceptions*    Students  tiad  undoubtedly  leiirhed  ^^^^J^^^^:;V 
great  deal  in  school,  but  the  obvious  schism  bd^tween  knoiri^di:^^^^ 
*  and  self,  betweeh  passive  learning  ^nd  active  invoiveim^ht^^^^^^^^^ 
should  not  go  unnoticed**^  (2) 

Kone  of  this  is  nee«i«sarily  a  condemnation  of  Open  Bducatieii#  :  - 
it  might  rattier  reflect  on  conventional  schooiing^i    S^tiiii  it  su^«^ 
gosts  the  error  of  expecting  Sosa*  kind  of  inliate  er^^at  ivity :  t^      r^^  v 
sprihi^  to  expression  the  moment  open  classroom  conditions  are-^^ 
created*     It  raises  the  possibility  that  most  people  Would  hot 
prove  to  be  very  creative  even  if  educated  this  way  from  the  first* 

2*    <>riexibi|itv'>  in  the  Classroom 

^«**  many  students  were  M*inding  Somi^thing  to  do^  but  ¥er^  not 
developing  an  interest*  were  not  achieving  the  first  stag0  in 
our  hierarchy  of  independent  learning  tasks*    Rathel*^  tttofiy. 
seemed  to  be  responding  to  the  pressures  upon  them  by  reaching ^ 
to  successful  experiences  in  previous  classes***  by  litakihg 
quick  choices***  or  by  selecting  an  apparently  easy  activityi 
The  result  was  that  many  fotuid  themselves  deep  into  a  iotig 

1)  lbld>4  p4  115# 
Q)  lbid>i  p«  ii90 
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iom  pro J«»ct  ilui t  «  «Mii «i  not  HiiHtaiu  i>r  InV  very 

pra<iuetivo»    THiH  itml  far  iwtchliM^^^  t^rtt^ct***    lltii iii^ri* 

Vaift  <^hoictf  initially»»«  ttio  rnne^*  of  clioic€»#  w«»  »tirtiiilr^^^ 

rinlucoa  by  utmlont  tlooli#4cin*»»  once  th«»y  foc'itati  4111  uc- 

j^jiWiiaiun^^iy  cMmrihing  tho  paiiHiUilitU^i*  tMv  iiiMt i-MctiuiUt • 
ihi»  i^ktH^Hm^^^  oropliii»i/t»<J  huw  tmtita'taut  an  iititnttih^U  ortf^ioa^i 
«|(^e^Miair  Kiii  iluMV  tlu*ao  trfoupM  fiiil«tio*t  at  dM^^ 

l*0r*»iit  iliiio«*#    HtuUi^tit**  not  only  locKtrU  Itito  a  eroitp:  ror 

Uav  iWr^^^  tlu*  atti  Ivity^  bnt  toul^         cuutit  on  httytii^ 

an  alfct»Vnai:v«  clioico  r«r  aUlancoi*  when  thoy  fittii^lioU*  tlii« 
tVtiUotI  to  t  lx  #tronp*»  ana  kpt^p  tUo  inotaton  iHolatc4(U  *trengtt|*  ;^ 
>nlrt|i  HnbctMiiw«nltl0i*  but  woukim  1114.  tb»  don»e  of  a  greater 
jjl^«^«  .cdro^  ouv  rttjfclbio  ftitnatton  wa»  not  HviitMo-aife 

.-ail^    Mpi  1^^^^^    r«Mi3:bt  tip  in  a  rnsh  oT  ev«»nt«»  that  ttui<ekly  J^^^ 
cliantH'iliHl  tho  via»H  anU  our  roK?  In  it***  (I) 

Social  ViVir^^^     lit  ttio  ojwn  CtaM»roum 

••ttu?  paH0rt*ti I  social   rorr4*H  ihrtt  t5*'^PP*^*^  clrtfiii  took  «0 

;  coinpltHoiy  by  nurprinot    Concontratihtj  on  UiUlvidnal  proftraiii*! 
1  baa  ov0rt<>okt'd  tbo  latrt  Uu\t  indlvlUUi  lii  still  rorm  a  ud- 
cioty  iii  a  c  la  m  Broom  no  mat  tor  bow  tbey  aro  tauirbt«««  to  ^ay 
:m*»r€  ly  :ti»at  thi*  tyranny  of  tbo  fH^of  group  roplaced  tb©  imtUai^i*^ 
ity  of*  ifto  traditional  teacher  wouid  bo  a  ^o#d  oVemimpiifl* 
cation  and  not  vi^ry  helpful*    At  l©a»t  four  anpocta  of  social 
relations  tbroa toned  to  und^rmtno  tbo  outcoioo  of  our  pro^o^tf* 
Oroupi»  formed  -  overyono  eventually  needed  a  proferrwd  a#»ttr 
ciat«  even  though  it  wai*  on  occifdlun  someone  they  claimed  to 
dli»like  and  would  nrft  tipend  time  with  beyond  th^  clft»«^  Hbai 
would  th0  choracteriwtleg  and  dynamic*!  of  tnette  er<iupd  be  t 
llbuld  tbey  bo  beneficial  or  detrimental #    Students  who  lioft  . 
the  room  to  work  or  who  began  activitloB  In  the  room  aiiifajrH 
seemed  drawn  back  to  the  center  of  i»oclal  activity,  perlcnf 
after  period  dome  were  unable  to  oficapo  from  It  i  otbora  tried 
to  li»ap  out  but  fell  back*     Students***  were  often  Inlilblted 
in  their  working  relationships  with  each  other  by  their  Ightt* 
>ance  of  ways  to  make  sonial  contacts^  particularly  groMp  dis- 
cusslons*  pleasant  and  productive*    rriendshlp  groups  survived 
this»  working  groups  often  did  not*    their  inei^perlence  made 
them  ret It'eiti*  inept  attil  ofteb  i*ude  in  working  with  a4ultS| 
sometimes  so  rude  we  couldnU  believe  it***    Particularly  tb^y 


i)  tbid*«  pp*  i(>*i*l7<u 
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»00iiiei|  ttiiaiilH  til  ink^  adivani^^  of  wtiat  the  teaeheriii  edui<l  ' 

"  do  for  .them^  • 
••tife  In  otir  el^issrddiii  was  liot  necessarily  ilio re ^^^f^^^ 
pendent  titan  life  in  th&  re^iar  ciassrooma  arouni)  u#«^^^^l^^^ 
tmif^^  in  desks  and  coniroUed  by  t:^<iisniatidns»  stUdents^are^^^^^^ 
protected  f rots  interference  by  others ,  f rofs  the  threa teniiig  -  ^ 
struggle  for  fiociai  status 9  front  much  of  the  presstire  class* 
mates  might  estert  on  their  bohaviour*  and  from  ths  #Ui^tainM: 
visibility  of  individual  performance^    In  our  clasi»room««» 
students  worked  constant  iy  under  the  threat  of  inter  f«^f^tice^^t 
the  first  problem  was  to  eriablish  friendships*  wot*kinil 
tionships  ahd  status  |  there  wus  sustained  social  pri^aMare  ; 
from  classmates ^  intimidating  iind  supportive  |  atld  ««ick  itu* 

-  dent:  was  under  constant  observation  by  «>thers«  siiSfpped  o?^^^ 
his  usual  i^iassroom  anonymity  and  privacy #    it  .aie^-seems  ^ 
evident  that  the  controls  of  traditional  curriculum  aitd  in«» 
struct  ion  uo  not  necessarily  deprive  the  student  of  iltdepc^*^^^ 
dehce*    Textb«>oks»  lessonli  and  eiiafliinations  alt  prWido  a 
striiciure  within  which  the  student  can  focus  his  individluai 
efforts*    in  discussionst  participation  or  indifference  are 
both  possible*    In  exercises  and  assignments  he  may  work  to 
take  advantage  of  the  protective  minimm  effort  uSualiV  toler^ 
ated*  or  even  conspire  in  the  mild  resistance  of  misehiof  *^ 
a  Convention  of  formal  schoolihg*    ttut  in  dur  ctass^^iiere-^^ 
comparatively  few  structures  to  guide  independi^nt  effort^  and 
it  was  (|Uite  possible  to  languish  in  the  limbo  ef  cdhfuyibh« 
Indifference  was  by  definition  failure^    Resistance*  awkwainil 
since  many  of  Ihe  usual  Justifications  of  it  were  reMVea>#:»  : 
IWficiencies  usually  hiddsn  becaM  glaringly  ovident  W  tho^  ^ 
student  and  others  when  he  Set  out  to  readg  compose*  plan*' 
discuss^  lead  and  organi;^t>  In  the  esecutioh  of  an  activity  he 
chose  himself  and  by  that  choice  said*  H  Will  do  the  bast  1 
can*« 

*tluring  the  first  week  I  was  surprised  to  notice  tlwt#  far 
from  launching  into  ah  independent  course*  students  surrounded 
themselves  with  a  group  almost  aa  a  prior  condition  td  any 
activity*    These  groups*  developed  during  the  firsi  fel*  days 
of  the  class*  estabt.  shed  a  social  structure  thdt  remained  ^  .  ^ 
surprisingly  fi^ed  throughout  the  semester* with  Tew  eteep«^ 
tiohs*  and  those  only  for  short  periods  of  time*  th^y  were  ail 
male  or  all  female*  the  membership  was  from  the  same  tr^ck  ill 
the  school  system*  the  spread  of  Intelligence  scores  on  the 


i>tfli»;>^Hi>^i         %art  H^ldim  iim'©  ilmti  ton  tniiniifr  (^«t^  *«^^^^v 
lylti*  thii  prin^^^       totidijil  to  broAk  U|i#  and  the  memb^rt 
fdrni  ni»w  ffroaps  AnHeonf^riiit^^y  witti  lt)»  an4  tlio  m^«bdi*d        :  ^ 
ahr  grbttp  mi^^  to  caiUd  th«  >iawo  lov^l 

titan  tbt^e  iitua^ntiif  na  i^ofkiiifi  ^ou|»  mord  tlian  f^W4  J^^.^J^:; 

l^ion^i^^      a  ffrottp  imii  a  buaiwaa  of  the  liicttaat  priori 
ity.    iip«t  dtlKlont*  iroro  w>t  rciady  to  cortaidor  other  proWow 
ufliil  tlt^y  establiahed  a  desirable  and  ^iwrantood  aaaoclatipn# 
nrtidao  fh0  did  not  work  ¥ith  otbora  or  ontnbliab  frl^nd#iiipf 
did  Koi  progreaa*    Thoao  mUo  failed  to  betom^  partnora  witb 
ottiera  in  aatiafying  nark  reotained  stagnant  and  evoninatty 
loft  faith  ia  themaeiVoa  or  in  the  ciaa8##«    Bdt  grdup  i*^<l|b<»r* 
ahifui^^  *aiai^^*^    ^ftdtieh*    to  prD«reaa#  it  aeeiiie^  nocaaaarj^ f<tt^  - 
aitttf^nti  -to  EC  beyond  the  toam  project  to  wot^  on  their  ,oim##* 
Jiiat  Wa  tttt>ae  who  failed  to  eatabiiah  aatiafyin^  grottp  rela* 
tionahipa  aoUred  on  their  work,  ao  mainbera  of  groupa  who  never 
i^pmpieted  a  rewarding  projoct  oh  their  own  faiied  to  jget 
beyond  the  cloying  fun  atage*»#    Aa  time  paaaedi  the  defanaive 
baatidn  becaiiie  the  ao^ial  oaaia*    Uy  ihauring  atatua«  giiaran«» 
teaitig  co«radeahip#  reducing  the  nnttibc^r  of  threatening  fetM* 
ttiraa  ihari  una  true  turad  aitttation  and  by  providing  anppol^t^^ 
^groUpa  aeemed  to  naka  it  poaaiblo  for  atudehta  to  over^ottie  the 
roar  of  iaolation  and  ansiety  about  venturing  into  unfaiM^Uar 
indi vidua!  enperienc^* 

the  iiQportant  taak  was  to  minioiiaa  group  rigidity  iuwf  " 
M^aiiiliae  aocial  fluidity*    to  minimiae  group  dependanca  and 
l^kimiaa  the  aupportive  function*      the  teaehar  ntuat  iiatan  ^ 
i^arefully  for  aighala  that  an  opportunity  to  break  from  a 
group  would  be  wolctma***  converably#  if  the  ciaaa  doaa  hot 
provide  aui table  aaaociatea  for  aottte  individuala  it  may  be 
wiae  to  Import  working  partttera  •  the  group  nead  ia  timt  im* 
portaht* 

>tlhila  the  aooial  forcea  diaeuaaad  hare  tend  to  be  peripharat 
in  a  regular  ciaaa •  in  a  free  claaaroom  such  aa  oura  they  ba*» 
caltte  elemental*    While  thoy  aeem  aa  intangible  aa  air«  aiid 
ofteh  incite* behavior  that  ia  difficult  for  the  teacher  to 
tolarato  or  manage»  it  aeema  that  aiudenta  can  becoine  free 
from  aufch  forces  and  learn  to  act  ihdapahdently  withih  th*iir 
influence  only  to  *he  degree  they  penetrate  and  control  thetti* 
Without  learning  control  of  the  veasol  that  is  themsalvos  they 


^ ''I'.r'J '  'J'^M  ditivovory  ^  that  t^oclui  rarcei^  bocotne  «!!i<qii0itt^t  in  «  TilJe 

ir  i^  i#  corrtf»ct»  t»  tho  i»i^t 

r  V  V  and  tl^*  •u#HV4tiithitm    AtrtictarM  or  ctirrieulitm  tind  ro|^intliim«;«rettte6 

;  J;  tim  aitiliciritv  af  |>o0r  ^aU|M^^: 

■  ^^^^^^        :     i^^^^  to  anticlffntct  tliin  prohlom  aticl  to  cotiititlor  It  lit 

way  l«»av<»j*  tlio  to<ieh<fr  aiKl  stucttmtH  at  tito  %trcy 
social  ratuoH,  ratli«*r  than  Itt  a  tioHUion  to  uiio  tlt^m  iii  tfir^  iiog^t»^ 
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BEST  con  MUUKE 


■■.:iv  ,:' 

KIM/  IT  SiftlVtVE  t 


1.1   TUivi^  III  ItHf  rotf  tH»l  4Jtr  tilt*  irtiw^Vattvo  tif^H^»r^^^ 

tjifC^iiritri^^^^  «Hk  wbotbor  tlii«  new  intlo  enit  iitil^nwr 

t^ttr«*>MlV  iMi^^^  tbt»  prfNt(»miiuiiit  rule  of  tlu»  t»»«ehor  in  thi*  t|««: 

Vioii^ii  Vclu^^^^  or  wli€*tb«i   It  In  ib^iitlnod  t«  be  rejectf*ff-br 

tiie  Hcbool  i*y^^^^  lar*;iu    Kir<^t,  wt*  j^lt^ll  nunmuirUo  tbo  iitli^vu^ 

itiW  teacher ro I and  thou  tbi^al  with  Utc  <|tu*«»tioii  of  wlteiitf»r 
tbl^K  CHII  bocoi^^  the  |iri*v»llin^  mo4lel  for  t lie  teaelier't*  rol© 
;tlirougli0Ut  the  nat  loll » 

A.    TItB  tEACMEH-W't^ft  REtATlOiiSMlP 

tlici  r«rw    structure  of  thin  relatiohnhlp  It*  difrf^rent  tii 
'iraaiiLtfttal  and  innovative  #ch6olii*    in  place  <»f  the  teatthc^r  con* 
^rontin^  a  narrowly  ai;o-eraded  cia»«  of  25*30  puplU  wliom  It 
fttrttct*  ad  a  coiioctivity.  the  innovative  nohool  ^roupft  teacl«^ri»;, 
and  pupil in  a  variety  of  othor  W«y##    Ai:e^cradinjj  pertii«t«r  but 
the  ran^e  or  a^<i  in  the  inittructlonai  nnlt  1*^  wider*  includin(gr 
pupilH  dirrorim;  Ih  age  by  two  to  thre4»  yeari»«    At  the  wleiaontttry 
levelH*  iniitructlon  i»  dorte  mainly  with  f^roups  of  three  to  ten  and 
oeca^onaily  on  a  one-to-one  liai^ltf*    Pupili*  olH^n  work  a*  indivi- 
dual n  with  proitrawmed  materia  I They  aino  work  independently  ^ft 
the  teacher  Irt  tank  itroups^    At  the  secondary  levoi*  larise-^i*oup 
iecturo»  are  another  frequent  type  of  ^oupini;« 

Exactly  how  much  dispernlon  in  the  pacing  of  student work 
and  how  wide  a  rane»  ol  curriculum  choicoii  ••individtialiiied  Infttmc 
tion*  actually  meann  in  practice  haa  hardly  been  empirically  eAam^ 
inod*    Thore  aro  limitt*  to  ••ihdlviduali«Mition'*«    There  tttu^t  t^omain 
a  lari^e  overlap  In  the  Work  *itudent»  are  doini;«    tlot  only  Would 


10^ 


..««»rk;'''lirc*  wlrit.  ilii^lr  fKM^r^,'  •  ' 

^iiliaiV  ttMi  tU«*  ili f»iH«r>< ion  i*i  iM^t*  iNnratmr  «io  lncu|iv<niit«iit 

fht*  liina%<iti%«»  ioaiJior  IummN  morti  ut  h  |ir«:lV»H»i:lA»lMM  '     •  :^ 

klh4  ttian  llit^  liadl I  i otml  loiiclioi  did*     ffuv  tourl^tt*  mhmI  kiioi^ 

10  ai4itti»H«»  iiiMl  in*c»Mrrllif«  for  If^.irnini:  ptolijfmH*    l»rtijict  i,binij 

ft  hrtMiil  kintwl4«4||:«»  of  iitai  ial^t*  iMirt  Ic  iiiiim  imit^^  i4rr>i  iiinl  tin* 
aliiiiijr  io  ol^tsiif  Mirh  miiMM'ialH  ti»  ud  tuM*  niM«d>«     linn»%  11 1  i vo 

teachoi  H  vviii^  fUrrirtiMmi  C4>hHlaiii  I 

.^^^^-^T  if^ficlipr  imtHt  nlfio  luiit*  n<»k  H4M*laiir^rtii^ 

>»li4»  f«hoit|il  b*»  .ib|**  to  %*4aif|itcl   itttlividital  tttt«»t  vit^nrrt  tfi^  tt  ;i:yp^»l^ 

itiilitt'  t4>  (hi*  i»t*(»r«>«*ifl«»ti4tl   ^nl«M'Vi«»tir  c«#«i«lnct«Ml  i»y  a  Mrn^Jal  irot*ltor«.  . 

knufc?  It4*iif  t4>  iSuKlitct  ttt*4Mtii  lttltftvlo!W«4  att4|  to  i^^ 

tito  drn'«»l«^M  "f  simtll  trt'4*np^«     Slio  ali^ti  nlmuld  attdor«»|iittd  itoi  i^ml^^^ 
''cliild  d**vt»i4*|fiiii»nf in  itoiMMal  Imi  intilttral  attd  Hubcultittal  diri>l*« 
Htt^'oH  itt  Hoolat  luat  Ion  |Kit  t«M*ttH« 

ToacluM  d(»idittan<*4«  In  tin*  Inttt^vatUo  <.MaiiHt*«M»m       muftMf«  tlif* 
ttatiiral  antiiotlly  i^til^h  ctmon  t^itit  adnll  iM>m}HMiMtr«vd<M*H  Mt#t  dif** 
a|*|foiir0  nor  do  eliildr^^H  C4>aMi»  to  loly  oil  it«    ilotirf»v«»r^  tt^achvi^^^^^^^f 
|Mi|«il  r«^lat  lonMliii««4  aro  t^amicr  and  OHtte  t*t«iilltarlatt  thaii  tti  tli^^^^^^^ 
i radii  lonal  c|aiij4t*oAHii« 

Jiiit  all  impilH  aro  ab|«»  to  intiillon  wllliltl  tU^»**  ptBrnin^^. 
Itowovoiu  Some*  t«liild>'i*n  demand  «»lnirtrr  oi^tottt^tl  conlrol  bf»oatJi#k* 
tlt0ir  pl*i»VioMi«  MoelallMatlon  liai*  not  pri^iiat  od  itum  ^uf  n^tt^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
dir^filvo*  In  Mtfb  canti^^  llio  t*ottoial  ol'  lli«»  it^aidH^Hii  dlrm^tt^t^^  ' 
it«*iiH  itivoi«  rlf»e  to  alltMtailon*  t*ani*ltt|t  Trom  tin*  a|fatlty  aitd  dli»* 
eotttont  d«»Hc*rllK*d  by  OildHni^^  to  tin*  boHlllo  ttnd  dli»rupiivo  r^ae* 
I  iots9  d<Mcribt*d  by  flai*lli« 

TpaHiot-M  and  |«it|»ili»  aro  boib  m^mborti  of  an  infoHoitl  nodal 
nyi^twtt*  Mow  tbU  mioial  i«yt4li*m  lilionld  bo  doall  wllb  l«  a  M«t*«t4i*n 
iirareoly  btoacla^d  oy  Ibo  phi  lo«opl»t*t*«4  ol  litdi  vidtia  1 1  nail  ott  and  lite 
optnt  i'|ils*^iooitt«    Vol^  If  0|blM>ni»  and  tobb  at*o  rl#cllt«  doalltt^  wlHt 

11  l<i  0tto  or  tbg  majot  ptobloms  of  tbo  innovative  toacbori 

I)  tlc^borl  O.  C^rt Aon*  Adoi>iion  of  gdttratiojial  liniovat tonn^  Klio 
Conioi*  fot  tiie  Advattced  study  ol  £ducatiotlai  A<imhti#tration» 
KM#^tttc^  C«ri*^«ilt«  l^nn^  tile  lmpoi*tanct*  to  mudenttt^  poc^r  irroupi^  of 
j*ortu^  C4iitittoiialtiy  in  tbeir  work       probably  one  or  tbe  reasonii 
titat  tiie  »pontiifttoou»ly«ronited  i;roup»  in  tiibbonM*  and  Cobii^s 
enEiitfh  class  abowod  n  tttirrow  spread  In  OtU  scoreii* 


no 


rr  COPY  MMuatE 


-    Tlli>  invlniMlity       tier  eol  l^a^sui^n  on  sho  gd**  i 

.atorifiO^^  abotlnhiMl  in  ihf^  imtuvatiV*  0tHf$<ul,^^[^^'.:-: 

tlHr  Jioitt  itti|il0tfii^  tratlllitmal  tMchor'n  r«»l*  a^r* 

Ihun  all»viot«Hl*         loiter  In  ill*  i^aclwr  Isolated  from  acHilt  ^ 

>i»«ii!aiii0linHip  tVir  ttont  of  ilie  working  day«    Profeanioitiil  #»eltati|fi»fi 
of  iffil^l^  aitii  liM  ar*  ii9bre  frcMttieiii  in  itmovaiive  thait  tra«» 

:4i'%-](i»tiiil  mcU0i»i0^     ■  — 

V    CN^  liamt«  titoro  ar*  neW  problanin*    TertcHo^rn  r»p<»ri  . 

tlial  Mn»Bn0U09^  cotnblitacl  with  ec|ualit)r  of  formal  ntaiu«  lead  to 
ntraina*    ttioV«i^  Itav*  bet^ti  proponaln  that  the  team  Im»  siven  a  fof^mat 

^inaihorit^  alriietiir^*    That  Would  hot  eiimlitate  eohfilctt  tmt  it 

TPpifttii  4^ai^  dpelffion^NBuking* 

V        T^^^  vinibiiity  of  teachera  mMnt  have  many  conn0qii0iieen# 

t  kh^-^f  ^  iftttidjr  which  tri«^n  to  anaena  thiMit#  Mhii^^ 

the  Vi  nihil  icy  In  nl|{iiificMntt  it  in  aim^  ntnieturally  iimit0d# 
4  tej|ith<»r*ti  Wofk  in  neen  «nont  whdi\3r  hy  oth0r  membern  of  tor  team* 
It  in  aemi  in  a  more  iimiti»d  woy  by  tith^r  teachern  and  nuper^inorn 
in  the  nchoolt  and  not  ai  ail  by  teachern  in  other  nchooin*  dtiti#: 
th¥  ponnibiiity  nf  coliegial  Jtidi^ement  of  profennional  perforiiah«e 
beddaufn  real  where  there  in  I eam^ teaching*    Ih  fact*  aueh  Jiidgo« 
au»lltn  made     are  inevitabie*    they  could  beccnoe  thin 

mnteriiii  for  format  Judisementn  of  rcmtpetence  by  the  profennionni 
eolleoe^o  0roup  of  teachern* 

The  teacher ^n  autonomy  in  the  neif«»encioned  ciannroom  depended 
0n  h^r^^i^^^  to  niiperiorn  and  peern*    Thin  in  reduced  in  the 

f^i^  nititation*    tt  in  more  than  eompeitnatedy  however*  by  the  attto*^ 
nomy  will th  teachern  munt  have  to  enable  th^  id  treat  ntudentn  an 
autonomoun  leamern*    The  e^reatef  autonomy  and  the  greater  coile«^ 
^iality  of  innovative  teachern  oiate  their  roie  more  profennionnl 
than  t  ho  I  of  the  traditional  tiacher^ 


C*    TCACIIEll^^PiUim  AND  SCHOOL«COtttiin«iTY  ft£UTIUN8Hii»8 

In  innovative  nchooln#  teaeher«»pupii  relatiohnhipn  becoM  ibore 
ptirticularintie*    Since  the  tedcher  becc^n  moi^  iike  thn  pofei^t  in 
lM»r  ftoatn*  nhe  in  better  dbie  te  ^t  aionir  With  her  ntudentn^  pa«» 
renins 

Innovative  nehooin  aim  to  involve  the  pnrentn  hnaviiy  in  the 
nehoot*  and  the  eommunity  beyond  the  parentn  an  weii*    there  are 


Ml 


titii*  tliiiv  iiiirtilvi«iiN>i%t ^    mto  kH  tiMi  III*  cftmmiiiil ly  aliU»  or  |»«rii*»:, 

vtMtiW^iHiMHioiHl  lM»ciiMf«4v  Hi*  tlinir  ui*tnif)at  iitn^l  |Ht8itii>nii  ill  lli^  W 
tlMlji  tlM*y  rc»|>roHi*iit  a  link  iH^iwof^n  cMftmniti  ity  ^umi  ^cluml  wiili 
loyi«lt;i«tf4  to  iftaii  ami  t^an  Ih>  %ory  imiioriani  in  |irf*v«i^ii:in^  mlitiiMo^^^^^^ 
Htamittin«i«    Tin*  |N«roitl«^tru«itf*f^  in         private  ^ictntoi  iiWi  ^iiiiiinir 
him%%4t4ty'ii»\^tmknt:  vaU*^    CtmmnMy  p«*oi»io  vim  toittur  tln^ir  ii«n    :  \ 

Wcu|iiititMial  Hkillif  ro|vr«««»«fnt  Hiiii  iin«>tii«*r«    Itt  i:««n<*rni4t  it  ;4>^/  . 
ibc  iiivroaHoii  numltor  or  liuiuhlary^fifMnnine  rolosi^  ratli«>r  than  tim 
traUii  iMnal  iiiiront*tiiar|ior  ori^animtt  ionn^  uliicli  hind  ilto  (icU»<*i 

iiml  connumity  imvrt*  t*lo»«*|y  to^i.>»tlior  •  . ^  ^.^..^ 


iu   CAS  tut  t\5^ovAti\t:  mcii^iis*  Hutfc  hi «v life  V 

ftt««  ( iHomon  ttiniiit  or  tin*  innovaiionM  cloiirribiMl  lfi*i*o  1h  It^nt 
otorc  |»arti4niiariMt  ii!  rolatlonHliipn  or  llw  toacli«*r  with  lior  roio<» 
|iartii4«ri«t  moro  aatohtMtty  IVtr  loai*n«*r(<»  ami  ilio  olimindt ion  or  co*^ 
|iarati  v^  |H*rroiioanci>*o%ainat  ion^  hy  th«*  t^^atiior*    TiH*#*o  ^lian^^n    -  - 
ar«»  radiral  ;tit«i  they  iiii(»ly  ra«llcal  ehanitc*  in  iho  Hirw4?inio  €»r:  ttiti^^^^^ 
fclmol*    Moiv  tlian  ihiH*  iitno%*ativ#«  iit^hool^  Idtpty  r^diraJ  vimnito 
in  llnr  utrurtniv  or  iho  Hcliooi  inymtiHit  and  la^ro  in  whored  wi*  nrv 
raetfd  wUt    tho  quoKtion  oi*  wlioihor  ihoHo  itnnivativt^  «citooi*  r«*r«J* 
Hiiuidow  iJianno  in  tlio  tiational  #%cliooi  iiyittottt^  or  wht^ilior  tlio  nyntiim 
irlll  i*fvjt»rt  tho  itMiovatlonH« 

riiat  Iho  Mchool  »yHtc«m  will  rojort  ilio  iinni%*ativo  iiim«t  i«L  1 
f>robabli%    That  it  will  roMint  it  in  c'ortaiu  laM^audo  sottn*  hoy  «^lia«^ 
ractt^i-int  it*»  or  innovatli*^  mcIiooIm  an*  itM*om|iatihlo  with  th«*  *irh.»ol 
f>yiit<«m       noiir  liavo*    liliiio  an  innovati%o  ttrhooi  toay  atnlicati*  tin* 
noliHiion  rtinetlon  by  lorualai:  to  i^kxo  ntnUontu  itradof««  tho  i»ehool 
Hymt^m*  ai*  how  <*niiHtitutoil^  io<|Uiroi«  that  thia  rnnction  bo  |a»i*» 
foniKMU    So  lonit  an  thoi-o  itt  oriVrtivoly  a  t»ini:lo  national  iiyatoiii 
which       uniroi*m«  HoqUiMtlali  and  at  Homt*  iovoi  iioiocti%'o  (I)  it 
will  invoivo  ttividiouM  fompariiion  or  «inc^i«ntf«  i*rt  tlio  baiiiM  ar 

I)  ror  H  clMv  oKimKition  or  tho  raet  that  tho  Unitod  Siat«><i  ha»i 
to  all  intt*ntti  atid  ptirp«»(»oM|  a  niuftt^u  uni  lomi*  and  HiHiuontiai 
nehool  Hyntt^m  whli*h  la*coitto»  9i«ioctivo  at  tho  puMmUi^t  »ehool 
l^voi#  ciy  tiNMmiii  uroon^  nnpnbiit^hod  itMnn^critit *  f:hai»tor  tl# 
«*Tlu»  fidu^tloiuii  Syatom**«  r^u^uilonal  l>oiicy  ltoa«»areh  tontor^ 
Hyiacut^o  tt|i  Ivor  til  ty«  8yraeai»o«  flow  Yoik* 


i^riiUi^t  tlitf  rt^c^^^^  liMiiiulitiiiM  w«iy  oakt^  ilia  no  I  action  •  OrmUtfi 

jiciri^y  ili4»r#»:wiil  iw^  Invltlloat*  <^<Hii|urrlmin»  on  to  who  tmst  mais^tvirod  .• 

^«%lcMrt  ittti  for  dl  ri*t»r<mt ly  t'aiik«*4l  Horial  |mHlilotii»  l«  ilio  Wnr 
trai  i»roiri^t»H  of  ivocliil  t4t  rail fl cation*    Tlio  iH^lot'tloit  l«  iiul  i|oc^«i»«^ 
mtVlly  |f4«ri\>liiii*fl  by  lilt*  i^cbool  tiyt^tiHtt^  bill  m«»  iotiK  an  iM>olal  rlami' 
imHii  i<*ti  iti  «lo|t<»iitlt»iii  on  occtipa t  Mil #  and  m  Itmc  Hcltutila 

Wa>i  III  t  i*aluliiit  ami  laOi^cilwu  |HM>|t|f^  r«r  tocctt|Mi* 

lioaiil  iHVMi f  loat* 0  ili<>  MHimiiM  aro  lai|ili«tatm|  III  tiio  nacial  Htratl^ 
:|^l<^ttluit.i*i*ort*i*^# 

iV  ^MiIm  Ih  c^orroct^  tlio  ol  Imltiailun  of  eOmp«*iltl«'c^  i^vaiuaMon 
Ti'iMtt  tlM*  H^^^  a  mlrai^ot    Aa  I  havi»  iinj^g!pal4Hi»  »ttcK  " "  " 

ll«^Mvl  t >%ifi       RM^vtMl  m^w  otMf  fMtrt  uf  tlw  nyt^tofii  tu  aiiotlK^r*. 

AiiolHor  t'lmractt^rl^  litii«»val Ivt^  i4cboc»|f*«  f^rt (calairlatii 

>  U^i^ptM^lat  ly  in  Itio  i i»arhi»r«'Hta<l«y|it  rrlat  lohaliip  ^  la  alao  aiibjeiit^ 
to  ti(:iain»   1  f  OHO  |M»Hit(4  It  an  a  trbaractorlatlr  of  ili«^  itational 
'«yat4«iit-4  . 

riri4t4  Itart  f  rularlBm  la  ai»bl|2:uouH#    Vbon  Hft*  talior  seliootin^ 
to  tito  «^bllil*H  liLllvlUnal  nomla  ami  |w»raunai  iiitiiatiun»  dot^a  ^l<l^ 
ibc»dh  ifiai  trc*  tlotoaiid  1c*i»h  of  tboia*  for  wintm  tli<va<«  |>arileuiariil0^ 
ittol(0  bi({ti  difflcnitt  «»r  duoa  It  l»aan  tbat  w  Voa^ii*^ 

aat^'f  fur  tbo  imrtlcniarll  li»«i  In  a  radical  attotapt  to  ovorcaitii*.  _ 
ItliMiaal  ill4»H  of  o|»portimlty  iriiieh  alem  from  llie  cliild^a  aocial 
ariitliia  t 

<^Coiit|a»iimtory  iHlticatloh**  iti  a  national  eimtttiltita^nt  in  tbc* 
rtiili*tf  Slal«»i#  kiibin  airli«f$rnt  liotitu*    tltori^  la  lio  tiiouebt  of 
iitakliia  ilio  aoclal  «»t|aimllturo  idilcb  would  bo  ac^eaaaary  to  ovoritotta 
all  oiu^lroiiinontal  liaiidlcopH^  «*von  If  wo  know  how  to  do  lt# 

irio€rondly«  |«art  leolarl  Hill  «'ont'll<?tii  with  tlio  unlveraallatic 
standardM  which  muHt  inform  tho  |irtict*»»  of  aol^ctioii  at  wliatovor 
i»oint  tt  o4Hnirt»#    t'nl  vorHallMt  l<*  ttttloctlon  la  latrt  of  %rtiat  wa  moan 
by  V4|iiallty  of  of»|i4»rtonlty*« 

t^'lnnttyi  tbo  rovolt  attalnat  authority  which  la  Impilad  in  th0 
itinovativi*  Hchtmlft  roproaonttt  a  doop  cloava^o  in  Ana^rican  aocioty« 
Hith  ro»|iocl  tu  odueatloOf  thoro  la  ovidonro  that  p<i aro«  at 
prt«»oiit»  metro  et»mmlttod  to  rott^ntlon  i»f  tho  toaohor^a  old  aiithot**^ 
ity  than  aro  ntiidontM  or  toarborn  ttr  dcIkioI  admini0tfittor«»  ( i) 

Ik  H«*o  Sam  iiiobor  and  bavid  ttildor*  ^'tc^achlne  Styloa  i  Ptit^htAi 
froforoiico  and  t>ruloi» clonal  ttoto  tH*f lnltl«aia^»  Socloioigy  of  fctla* 
yrttioai  rail 4   I967i  Vol*  ^lOt  No*  Ui  |»t**  Jtt^^JH* 

Hi 
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WMit  doo«  tbiii  aiici  itp  to  ?    tt  sayii  itmt  ttte  iitnaViitiv#  rol^ 
for  tiMieh0r«        C€»i»0  abbut  only  an  an  aofiacl  of  ao«i0  radical 
4?ii^ni^ii  in  tho  national  aelioot  ayate»«    Ttioso  in  tnrn  iiipi|r  etian4a» 

ifi^  t^  aociotjr*   ilo  ito  not  irtiow  <rtiotlmr  tttoi^^^^^^ 

airo  coi»in«#    Wo  do  not  ovon  bavo  tlio  aiMpIo  4o«eri|iiiVo  indioaloro^ 
ltd  itocM  in  of^r  to  linow  irti^tlior  the  inoovation^  vo  liavo  doacri^^^ 
aro  aiypioalt  or  apreiidintf  rapidly #    Thoy  havo  roceiyod  n^reot  • 
donl  of  iNibiicity  in  Uiom  aoetora  of  tho  cottaamicatiiina  Media 
Wnicli  roach  tho  boat«odiicatod  fnibiie*    for  thi*  p^btic^  thoy 
clc»a4rty  havo  aymbJiio  iiiq»ortaneo«    Whether  thoy  hair4  flnii^  NfN» 
tanit^  for  Iho  groator  port  of  Ihe  aoicioty#  reiiaino  to  bo  aooh* 
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(with  the  coltttboratiolt  of  CbrlatitM  Bloitet-Clmpiro) 
«r  the  Vniv»r«tt)r  <>f  Mrls  X*  ttanterre 
.  France  ; 
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8t)iliiAllY  or  KEY  tSSUES 

BEST  con  KMI^ 


^^^^^^^^^^^^  Aims  mid  prttetiee  have  beeti  thro%m  into  eotifUnioll 

bf  0k  wltol©  hoit  of  teelm«»logicai«  otilturai  aiMl  idealogical  faetdra*^ 
-'■"tb0.  teaehir^a>ra4ii;4otial  foio  as  a  transmittor  of  tmowi^dge  and 
;    citlftti^^  is  tmdor  attack  but  it  ia  not  aaay  to  soo  What  neir 

H  ^^o^  liiti^  upon  to  plajr  in  a  oonstantiy  chanitilig  coip«!?^^^^^ 

th0  p^^^      papor  ia  an  attofspt  to  foeua  on  currant  tranda  in 

tha  teaehar  rola  from  avidenee  obtained  in  oii^t  pilot 

axp^rimantat  ail  vary  different  in  their  natura*  origin  and  i^0pe« 
Each  of  these  innovations  is  designed  to  meet  a  onrrent  need 

felt  eithef  W^flu^'a^ionai  pianners  or  by  teachers  themselves #  But 
>   each  also  offers  a  clue  to  future  deveiopmeats  in  the  teacher^ a  rota 

ev^n  whaii  this  f^roblem  Is  not  eapllcitly  raiaed* 

:    1^  these  innovations  wss  planned  and  developed  by 

^  4lia  in  the  conteat  of  its  edUcatianal  reAiliiiU^^^^^^J 

It  is  there fiit^e  official  and  introducea  a  new  structure  and  U  neir 
p   type  of  teaching  at  national  ievel*    four  other  eaperiments  ara  dSis^^^^^^^ 
y'  to  the  initiative  of  aduoational  planners  or  educational  bodies  nt 

different  levels*  i^e*  in  a  major  edueationai  district  (acad^mia) 
1    iu  a  sub«4istriiit  (circdnscription)«  and  in  an  individual  achopU  '[^^-[j:^^^^ 
:    the  siatb  is  baiag  pursued  in  the  private  sector*    The  laat  t^  nrs 
:    si^heines  initiated  by  teachers  in  their  own  classroom  in  a  particular 

si^hoolf 

An  ahaiysls  of  the  innovation  proOesa  in  each  case  reveala  a 
;    ausibar  of  apeeifie  problems  arising  from  the  hatuire  of  the  change^ 
made  and  the  way  they  are  handled  by  the  administrative  authoritiea 
and  the  teachel's  themselves «    But  hawever  different  theSe  aituution^ 
i:   fliay  be#  s  number  of  underlying  problems  are  common  to  them  all*  It 
may  be  said  that  the  effect  of  all  innovation  ia  to  highli^t  a 
classroom  situation  and  disclose  n  number  of  latent  tendeneiea  with 
special  reference  to  the  teacher* a  relet    These  tendencies  may  be 
summed  Up  in  the  following  points  I 
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clo^itrooiii  anU  Ui^  otTortii  to  tmkv  Hi »  pupil i*  «»«i^e  ltgi|e|ii»n» 
dent  dopetici  on  tho  fi'ooclotii  witicit  ho  liimi^eir  In  «Tr<irilod  or 
^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  to  f$pcur0  in  tttf  scliuut  At  iirliiefi  ha  t<»hi*tiCHr^^^t^^^^^ 

•  in  hi»  ciaddrpom  tho  tonchor  no  lunger  »o»»  hirt»<>l-JVm«lniy  V 
an  a  transmitter  oV  kMml^iHe^  hut  inereanin^ty  (ifi  coan»ei«^ 
lor  helping  hi fi  pupiln  to  e^iprean  them«(oivoH»  to  make  d(»6i«» 
fiionn  and  to  ot*i;ahido  ttieir  pori»onal  action  t  . 

•  the  toacher*i»  rolo  in  the  educational  «yi#te^  id^  ^ared 
the  work  ol^  other  edueatorii«  Huch  a«  the  pnychoiojgisit^^  the 

'  vocational  ijutdance  couni«ellort  the  do<ntwentai4*tv  the  re^^^  f 
educator  |  thiM  entailn  ttome  limitation  on  hli>  action  a 

-  7  ;   ;  thougll  it  addd  to  hi»  information  i  .\\:\---:-''\''::  :.r.:-:'r:-::: 

^  the  educational  team*  whether  institutional iiied  or  |«poUti^«^^^_^^ 
neously  ^realedt  becomes  the  centrai  factor  in  practiciU    ^  ^ 
"     teaching  t 

«  the  aim  iti  each  class/group  is  to  share  decisibn<»t»akiti^ 
throu£:h  different  schemes  of  co^manaeementi  inciiidine;  even 
Collective  management  i 

it  is  felt  that  there  should  be  a  link  betwtmn  teaching  and 
research^    The  teacher  both  benefits  from  and  co-operates 
in  research  | 

•  in  the  task  of  rediscovering  the  teacher's  t'^^le  yai*ioM|i  mjp^^ 
dels  borrowed  from  other  social  practices  may  eJiert  an  in* 
fiuence,  such  as  the  leader  of  social  ond  cdltttt^al  tfetiv^^^ 
itiesi  the  social  psychologist^  the  thereoisti  the  pdlitleal 
militant^  etc»  |  -     ^  , 

the  teacher  makes  a  critical  appraisal  of  his  own  pel  it  leal 
role  in  a  social  community  which  he  often  has  ho  desire  to 
perpetuate* 

If  all  those  tendencies  are  to  bo  e^iven  practical  effect  two 
conditions  must  be  fulfilled  i 

«  the  present  rigid  institutional  structures  must  Ih^  itoade 
more  flejtible  ih  order  to  encourage  pilot  ejuperiments  f 

«  there  must  be  provision  for  training  and  i*urther  training 
in  communication!  leadership  and  audio«^visual  techniques* 


ill 

l2o 


«$T  con  AVAlilHE 

VAttiOtJg  ASPECTS  ur  TMfi  TKACItER«S  ROLE 


-     Vhiii  1^  tli»  teacher^*  place  in  a  con«iantly  ^Haitgittft  educa^ 
t|4>|tal  i*y«t€>m  ?     li*  ti©  compellod  to  chaii|po  hill  method^i  Ilia  tocln* 
tticat  pracodttrod  and  hia  own  attitude  to  ensure  titat  tiin  action, 
cdntina^ii  to       effoctivo  in  a  totaliy  chan^^  aettingr  ?    0r  daoW 
It0  nnd  ttim^oir  boinu  eraduaiiy  dtrippod  of  hid  traditional  fimc^ 
tiott  as  an  initiator  and  a  euide  to  knowl<9dee  and  cultural  Valued  * 
In  thin  cade,  what  place  is  addi|^to«i  to  him  ?    What  further  tauM 
ar^  oxitcct4iHl  of  him  ? 

The  tP^  foi^  Ha*  changed  undi»t  t^He  converging  and  aoiiie- 

tittioa  diverging  effect  of  the  predsuren  and  projeci^  impinging  Upcxn 
him  at  different  iovold,  e*g«  the  eXtc»ndion  of  the  school  icHVihg 
ag^*  the  curriculum  refomi  the  introduction  of  new  ayllat>uwa# 
duch  aa  mouem  mathematics  or  teciihoiogyi  the  emergence  of  a  new 
tmttem  of  relationahip  between  adult «  and  childrohi  the  growing 
iitfi nonce  of  the  mass  media »  etc*    It  would  require  a  thorough 
Vay  to  record  and  evaluate  tha  inatitutional i  cultural  and  idoolo^ 
gical  factora  which  are  transforming  educational  practice  and  giving 
the  teacher  a  n0W  profilo*    The  present  brief  outline  is  based  oh 
the  various  educational  innovations  which  have  developad  irt  rrance 
in  the  primary  and  secondary  school  systems* 

The  changes  which  are  now  occurring  affect  the  teachor*s  so- 
cial  stalusi  his  function  in  the  community  and  the  educational  sya- 
tern  and  his  professionnl  practice*    Indeedi  his  very  identity  is 
chall^^nged  at  the  present  time* 

*  Th0  teacher •s  social  staJtus  has  changad  as  the  result  0f  tha 
siidden  expansion  in  the  school  population*    This  had  led  to 
a  considerable  increasi*  in  the  number  of  teachers  recruitad 
and  a  considerable  relaxation  in  the  qualifications  renuirod* 


thin  qnaiiiUiitivo  oKimlmioti  combined  with  thm  uptBtid  ot 
itfhaiti^atiott^  tho  growth  of  Woci^i  iilpbilltsr  and  the  dey0lop» 
metit  of  Qiadfi  media  h^ii  devalued  the  teacher *li  #tatua«  Thi^ 
1  i^^^^^  «>f  the^rlmary  #ohool  teaet^r- whp  W 

todt  the  aocial  prestige  he  enjoyed  for  ad  long*    Aa  a  riV  ■ 
aitit  of  the  aociai  demand  for  edui^ation  mid  the  cbnat^nt 
inoreaao  in  educational  inveatment  the  teaching  prbiPeasion 
ia  no  longer  the  preaerve  of  the  few«    the  teaoher^a  >6ie 
has  acquired  an  added  value  but  Ih  another  sense  iihaa 
been  devalued*    the  fact  that  a  teaching  career^  thou^  ^ 
idealiaedt  ia  often  chosen  as  a  last  reaort  wh^  Mi  the  aaine 
time  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  profession  ia  steadily 
.  i#i  in  the  opinion  of  many  teachera*  diaqtiietiiHr^^^^-^ 

evidence  of  this  trend* 

the  function  of  the  teacher  has  been  redefined  many  tima^^^  i^^ 
the  past  twenty  years*    It  has  two  aspeets  i  the  function 
of  the  school  in  industrialised  oommonitiea  and  the  func«»  \ 
tioti  of  the  teacher  within  the  achool  syatem* 

The  tranamission  of  the  cultural  heritage  Which  has  timdition«* 
all>  been  the  function  of  the  educational  ayatem  haa  flow  been  com* 
bitied  With  a  promotion  and  selection  function  which  is  asaumihg 
growiuit  importance  in  the  conteat  of  eoonomic  and  culturiil  develops 
ment.    Not  only  are  syllabuses  being  incessantly  revised  Wt  tfteir 
actual  importance  ia  declining  with  the  advance  of  methbda  for 
organising  and  retrieving  information*    The  teacher  is  eeaalng  to 
be  a  repository  of  knowledge*    He  is  now  seen  aa  a  guide  ih  a  #ro^ 
cess  of  learning  and  creation* 

Within  the  educational  ayatem  the  teacher^s  role  ia  now  geared 
to  other  educational  roles  which  were  previously  more  or  leas  mer^^ 
ged  in  his  own  «  e*g*  psychologist «  vocational  guidance  ooiinaelior* 
documehtatist  or  welfare  officer*    His  role  is  therefore  tendihg 
to  become  more  specific  in  a    more  complex  and  mure  divei*sified 
ayatem  of  roles* 

Defined  in  functional  terma  and  based  on  economiCi  social  ahd 
cultural  requirements  the  teacher* a  role  ia  more  effeciively  ihte*» 
grated  With  the  social  life  of  the  commtmity*    This  offers  the  sti^ 
mulation  of  new  horisons  but  at  the  aame  time  threatens  to  aubor« 
dinate  education  to  the  utilitarian  eaigeUcea  of  a  *>syatem***  This 
eaplaina  the  teacher^s  ambivalent  attitude  towarda  hii  dim  #ole  | 
he  wanta  to  play  his  part  in  the  future  community  but  he  bae  to 
play  tbe  part  aasigned  to  him« 


•  thb  ii*tt»?tior*»  prH<*iii*e  In  cHdticring  partly  bocttuu*^  of  th0W 
n0W  Cutictionai  pro»t>eciii  (hn  in  hoi  m  mtieh  requir«^d  to 
teach  tt^  to  «up©rviw  Uartiiiii^i  fttid  th©  itothods       uwa  a^o 
tlifirefo^^  «or0  active  atnl  |mpii»c.?ntrod)  becaoie  of  tte  4«-?^^^^^ 
trbdtiction  of*  moaem  techno l<ii:icai  tnethodn  (taiie  recd^dera, 
telWiaiotit  teacliitig  tliachinoa»  etc^K    Ttie  operatioiiai  aa*»  ; 
fleet  uf  Ilia  rol0  chaimes  ^heti  the  teacher  uaea  inatrumenta« 
proceduraa  and  «u»thoda  other  than  traditionai  ones  |  hi* 
l^ieid  uf  action  and  hi  a  procodurea  are  no  longer  the  aa«e* 
thia#  topt  la  an  aapect  which  is  conducive  to  uncertaini^ 
atid  heaitatioh^    He  ia  willing  to  uae  technology  hut  ia 
afraid  to  be  supplanted  by  iiiachiiit»a  |  lie  alternately  aaa^tria 
^hM  own  personality  or  abutains  from  eaerciaing  contro|._t  _ 
his  action  is  sometimes  individtialised  and  soitte times  group- 
c0ntri»d»  otc«)* 

the  teacher  is  constantly  faced  with  change*    He  finda  it  . 
inatitatipnailaed  in  now  structures!  Uew  raguiationS|  now  sylla* 
buses  and  new  methods  of  evaluation*    A  changa  has  also  occurred 
in  the  cpnduct  and  attitude  of  pupilsi  paf^entii|  colleagues  and  the 
educatianai  hiotarchy*    Sometimes  the  factors  wh^ich  compel  a 
teacher  to  change  may  arise  from  constraintii  (whan  be  is  obliged 
to  conform  to  a  new  model )»  aometimea  from  thair  removal  (redtte«» 
t ion  of  reaiatanca  and  obstaclaa  to  his  creative  urge)i  but  in 
moat  casea  change  is  due  to  both  sets  of  factors* 

Is  the  teacher  an  instrument  of  changea  which  have  beau  da- 
filled  and  decided  irreapective  of  hia  Viewsi  or  does  he  himself 
tahe  the  initiative  ? 

Vho  is  ho  t    Is  ha  more  likely  to  assert  his  own  identify 
by  agreeing  to  change  or  by  resisting  it  t    And  what  kind  of 
change  t 

these  <^est ions  go  beyond  the  functional  atid  technical  aapecta 
of  the  problem  and  introduce  the  problem  of  the  taachera*  political 
role.  i*e*  the  use  to  which  he  puts  his  powers*    His  task  is  td 
transmit  ideasi  encourage  certain  types  of  behaviouri  foster  cer- 
tain values  and  help  ^ide  and  select  individuals  t  he  cannot  be 
politically  neutral*    In  a  wordi  the  teacher  finds  himsalf  in  a 
dilamoM  I  he  must  assist  young  people  to  adapt  to  eaisting  soclo# 
economic  structures  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  davelop  their  in* 
dependence  and  their  ability  to  challenge  these  institutions* 

The  educational  eitperiments  to  which  we  refer  are  now  in  pi^p** 
gi*ess*    They  are  estrpmely  dlffereitti  not  only  in  their  scot»e  attd 
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ih<f  iptiiitli  or  tinit*  tlu*y  Imve  lant^d  tmi  in  tli«^ir  orifj^in  atid  b^^c<» 
tivt»i»4    Tlittjf  pnvsoni  tho  irlclotii  pasitihitf  tfpoctrinii  of  tlfo  eirctim« 

,  to  tlM**it*  yariouii  oit^rlttktitfi  haii  noj^ : 

thv  tfHwo^    SomeHmtfs  W0  Imvo  Ciiiicotitratml  otir  lihalyiil^  dii  pubriica'«» 
tiontf  4vr  doeuittottt^  attil  at  ^tluvr  tiwa  wo  have  boi^ti  abl0  mk^^^^^ 
iifvest  ic^ations  in  tlti»  rioid  atid  intvrviow  toacliera  and  edacaiional 
pidnnertt  i^m^^rd  in  hn  oiiiK^i  imont«    Tim  iiifotiiiation  iro  havo^tii^ 
^|»ed.ii»  Ihor^rore  not  hoino^Qnounii  and  the  atialynen  do  not  contt^o 
on  ih^  ^mo  aniH^ct*"  in  #^aeh  eai?0«    Ho  comfiarativo  »tiidy  liim  tlioro* 
fore  lif#>en  potftfi bio*    A  i^uiiorricial  compariiion  botwoon  tho  lon^riV 
utehts  W.rt^ly  sliown  tbo  problotni*  invoived  and  tho  p6int«  at  trhich 

CMi^ ta in  tiho»  convoreo*   

iTe  propoi^o  to  rovietr  oacli  of  thecie  oi(t>oriiiienti»  aiiid  aeo  l^v 
and  in  what  ro»pecrs  the  teacher* a  role  haa  boon  affeciodlijr  tho^  7^ 
ehun«;0«i  introduced  into  tlie  oducational  aituation*    Uft  ahilil  tbor0« 
foro  have  to  conaidei-  i  -...^ .ji- ■ 

I «  Tile  iiutovation  procoHa  i  chancre  deliborateiy  itidnced  <thf 
independent  variable  )#  Hubaoquent  chan^o«  (dependotit  vat*i» 
abiea)  objectives  adopted*  needa  and  motivation  idiich 
prompted  the  innovation  and  have  to  be  aatiafied* 

3#  the  functioaai  and  dynainic  ctiaracteriatica  of  the  i^oaoheftrta 
role  in  each  apeciric  aitoation  I  the  teacheHa  piatje  in 
in  the  pattei^n  of  functiona*  operationai  practieeat  atti«» 
tudea«  implicit  modela  and  reference  i|iadola« 

3i  Obataclea  and  realatancea  to  the  development  of  tho  inlfOV{^« 
tion  and  to  the  change  in  the  teacher^a  roie# 

l^e  ahall  then  focus  on  the  pointa  of  cohver^nce  betWpen  th<» 
eaporimenta  and  tho  pfoblema  arialng  from  chan^a  in  tho  teaching 
function# 


n        Ksr  cm  mum 

AkA^rsis  ur  DiFrKHirwT  xKNovmvig  gXi»atiitE»ts 


:i^4^I|^v4^#  t^c^re  initiatedt  several  educational  imiovat iv*ni»  had 
introducfHl  which  clashed  With  traditiunal  practiced  and  u^'ferod 
ne»  t»ronpf»ctf>  of  chaittro  in  the  teacher^n  ri*le» 

tlH?  tii^ti  inilovationfi  me  i^hMll  cite  here  are  tlie  frditiot  clai»«» 
ifteii  and  the  ^hetir  cia«»de0^#  i^hich  played  a  ereat  part  In  ihe  dieve«» 
iopment  o^  educational  innovation  in  France  bepauiie  uf  the  outioolt 
i^hidt  pruntpted  them  and  the  re^ultd  they  achieved^ 

A«  fat-  back        t9Zk  the  idead  and  practice  of  C^lentin  Freinet 
payed  tlie  Mir  for  a  new  typ^  af  teaching  in  the  primary  school  0f0^ 
teoit  as  B  r^^Buit  of  which  the  teacher^ii  task  was  found  to  be  com* 
pletely  altt«red#    The  introduction  into  the  ciassreoia  of  techniques 
such  as  printtni;*  the  direct  encouragement  to  pupils  to  corr0ct 
tit^ir  own  Isistdkes^  the  introduction  of  a  co»operative  council  in 
which  the  pupils  lake  an  active  part  in  organising  their  work  have 
creajted  a  situation  in  which  the  teacher  is  a  mediator^  counselior 
or  guide«r    Several  emperim^hts  in  ''hew  education*  in  private  schools 
have  made  use  of  similar  models* 

With  the  ''n^w  classes''  which  were  iiet  up  as  an  eirperiment  in 
certain  lycees  after  the  Liberation  an  educational  t*eform  movement 
developed  in  tlie  secondary  system^    tlic^  teachers  who  took  part  were 
regarded  ds  pioneers*    For  the  first  time  teams  of  teachers  w«»re 
formed*    irnder  the  responsibility  of  a  "team  leader"  a  Joint  educa^ 
tional  scheme  was  set  up  i*e*  interdisciplinary  activities^  class* 
room  councils  (and  meetings  with  parents*    At  the  same  time  the  now 
outlook  became  ap^mrent  in  the  relationship  between  teacher^  and 
pupils  (mutual  confidonce«  team*woHt«  out«*of«* school  activities  and 
Obolitiun  of  rating  systems)*    The  id#a  of  a  teacher-^ducator  es% 
sentially  concerned  with  the  noeds  and  interests  of  the  piipiis 
superseded  the  conception  of  the  specialist  teacher  responsible 
for  a  particular  subject* 
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Tiunsmoii  etAsses 


»htf^  creation  of  a  iteir  type  of  teaehiit^  as  a  r^siiil^  of  |||# 
^y^Ouctftlti^    rafonn  pf  1959  im#  comblticicl  witli  a  €4efllii|li^^ 
irole  ^f  tti0  teacher^    Thia  was  aa  innovation  at  iwtiotaiai  .  i»vol  :  . 
iatr«»dacod  tyjr  ttie  llinistry  of  Education  iMit  limited  to  a  aikiclfie 
cate^ry  of  gMipiia« 

^Transition  classos*  wor^  introduced  in  1962  for  V^inadequatai^ 
taught  but  gifted  iiupiis**t  *^iate  developers*  imo  «are  nae  eligibi0 
far  the  ebsorvation  cycle*  but  are  noir  required  to  regain  at  si$ii0oi 
until  tb^  age  of  16» 

tbe  Ministry  circulars  in  connection  tirith  tliese  claasas  e«i«> 
Reived  tbe  f^llouing  points  t 

*  there  is  ho  fiaed  cnirriculutt  t 

•  there  is  no  fiaed  timetable  | 

*  the  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  35  $ 

^  the  classes  are  run  by  one  teacher  selected  firom  those  idto 

have  had  eaperience  with  active  methods  | 
«»  a  new  type  of  teaching  is  recommended  involvihg  1 
■  m  individualised  teaching  methods  to  ^remedy  the  individiial 
inadequacies  of  each  pupil"  $ 

or  if  these  fail«  the  establiahiBent  of  working  grM 

*al lowing  for  differences  in  the  level  and  ability  of  tl^ 

pupils*  I   

«  a  *nei^  climate*  has  been  fostered  in  which  the  children  are 
able  to  regain  confidence  in  themselves  and  lose  nciy  guilt 
feeling  prompted  by  their  poor  school  performah^  | 

•  practical  training  courses  are  organised  for  teich^rs  in 
tiransition  classes^ 

The  above  scheMS  have  thus  provided  an  official  framework 
and  a  set  of  educational  principlos  which  are  sufficiently  floaibte 
to  afford  teachers  a  wide  measure  of  freedom  in  pursuing  the  bbjee«» 
tives  assigned  to  these  transition  classes^  namely  to  give*  children 
a  fresh  initiation  into  the  rudiments  and  re-awakeh  ah  interest  itt 
their  school  work«    Tho  teachers  in  charge  of  the  transit ioh  clas<^ 
ses  have  lost  no  time  in  combining  the  basic  educational  rei|Uiro« 
meats  with  a  more  long«»tor<n  objective  which  thoy  feol  is  pertictt# 
iarly  necessary  for  comparatively  deprived  children  ite*  a  training 
in  ielfAfeliance*  responsibility  and  Judgement^    The  clasa  co« 
operative  with  its  meetings  at  which  the  pupils  ore  required  to  tdco 
decisions  as  a  body  is  the  principal  moans  used  for  this  type  of 
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tfBintniif^    ^ti  i»  the  curner«»tciite  of  iho  tiew  edirioe^i  as  tUio  oJf 
ilia  teUpHerp  B%pt0Med  ii# 

The  taaieltar  in  charge  of  the  transition  class  is  in  an  eqttl«^ 
Veea:r^si^i<m^    he  ie  eapected  to      an  innevater  and  to  have  --^^^^^ --^^^ 
special  •teaohihg  ability  for  which  he  draws  a  speciai  in<^reinent   -  ■ 
bui  IN»  is  generaiiy  condenned  to  isolation  in  the  school  where  he 
teaehss  this  class  which  is  made  up  of  chiidr#n  who  are  considered 
incapable  of  pursuing  a  normal  schooi  career*    He  is  hot  suffix 
citfntiy  integrated  into  the  Coli&ge  d^toseigit^Msent  8econdaire« 
and  is  Sonet im«»s  even  pushed  it^to  a  siding#    iFfirthermore*  there  is 
considerable  controversy  abottt  the  actnai  fitin:tion  of  transition 
ciasses^    the  official  attitude  is  that  transition  ciasses  afiferd 
certian  childfwi  an  unprececlented  opportunity  of  readapting  and . 
cafchihg  up  with  the  others  but  the  ciasses  are  greatly  criticised 
as  a  selective  measure  dictated  by  economic  eaigenisies  (they  are 
eirpected  to  eater  for  25  psf  <^snt  of  the  children  in  their  age 
grbtt|»^»  which  is  eaactly  the  percentage  of  workers  who  do  not  re« 
<|ulre  a  vocational  qualification)*   Censequently  the  teacher  who 
runs  a  transition  class  finds  himself  involved  in  a  number  ef 
teaching  problems  which  obviously  have  psychological*  soeie*econpmie 
and  political  implications* 

Official  ihstructions  define  the  role  of  the  tr«msitien  eiass 
te^^r  in  grctat  detail*    They  do  hot  allot  him  a  specific  role 
but  rather  redefine  the  functions  of  the  primary  scheol  teacher 
whli&^  have  l»eett  found  inadequate  for  certain  pupils  and  must  there«^ 
fore  be  reioodelled*    The  procedure  is  largely  to  apply  active  me^ 
thods  mclre  ois'  Ibbb  prompted  by  rreinei^s  id^as*    The  teacher  is 
re<iuired  to^ncentrate  not  oh  the  syllabuses  but  on  the  putiil* 
evaluating  his  potentialities  and  deficiencies  and  analysing  the 
causes  of  his  failures*    On  this  basis  he  is  asked  to  organise 
class  activities  and  act  as  a  group  leader  uhot  with  **quiet  author*^ 
itr**  ^ill  tflve  the  class  a  ^renewed  sest  for  work  and  a  desire  to 
do  better  and  make  progress^*    He  can  provide  ^useful  but  unobtrti* 
si^e  advice^  but  ^the  pupils  are  still  free  to  make  thsir  oun  de^ 
daioas^*    His  task  is  to  ^guide  each  pupil  unobtrusi vely^t  ^moder* 
ate  his  impulses**  or  **spur  him  on*  and  lend  him  suffioieht  support 
to  *^bttoy  him  up  but  not  to  stifle  his  initiative***    He  must  not 
ohly  be  a  good  teacher  but  also  a  man  of  tact  and  character  with 
*an  understanding  of  his  pupiist  great  self«»controlt  a  willing  ear 
at  ail  times  and  generosity  without  veakness*** 

Teaehers  in  charge  of  transitiosi  classes  hardly  consider  that 
they  are  working  to  enable  their  pupils  to  catch  Up  with  the  dthers* 
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ilM^y  iWt  it   Ih  41  miHli4li««  Iff  tH«li«*v«»  or         othern  tlmt 
llieil*  |iupil«(  vill^  iirltti  r«»w  «««coptlurtrt«  Im*  abio  in  <|Ualiry  Tor 
trfiUli  IvHal  Hctiooliiiit,    TU^y  tlH»r«»l*or«»  mh*  tttvir  r«li*  aft  tuif^ienlly  ; 
tlTrtyrohi  front  ilw  toactior*^  traUltlonal  rol«»t    TImUI^  tioi^^^ 
iltt*i  %tiiHi  tlioy  oTtoii  ttil*oH  i^liot«*ti««ari«slty  a  1  ihoOi^U 

iiomy  anxlitty  btM*auHi>  tli«*y  tVt*!  HM»y  aro  iiia<lequatoly  ir^ittcKi  tor. 
il«  is»^»i»i$«*iit  iat  ly#  III  tli«.*ir  v|<%^t  «mo  oT  4*im»tiotial  aitd  isoral  iiu|>«^ 

.     tt  coili»|i»tii  of  S 

^  r«»#tifriiii;  c*acli  |Mipii*i»  ronf lik^nco  lit  hi 44  oim  piit<»Htiali|i4»« 
hy  ffiicvairaftliiK       f»oiipr«*f4fiion  ami  acting  a**  o  dMciii^iiioii  ■ 
.         .   .it^atlor  hut  rt^fralnltii:  fr*»m  aiiy  Jutlci:49itH*nt  •    TItb  t^aclicrrai^W^v 
lM>lh  an  an  timpirtf  atiU  a«i  a  r^rttitf*  tc^atU^r* 
•  ^HfiUfx  t»ru»«Mit  a«  an  a«lutt|  iltai  It*  to  c»ay«  pr^ivltflilit^  tiiii*<ic^t 
(ombiMlyInc  roH|ii*ct  for  ont^^ii  mvlelilKtur  atid  a  co^oporatiya* 
a|:tliud<»)  aii«l  a  roa«i»Mrlii|:  rolVroiieo  raetor« 
«  roiitii***!  Ilni;  iHipllt*  an  ttio  do'^^nionti  ilioy  havo  la  tak^^  ^•(t* 
iUo  ctioleo  of  a  tiubjoct  Tar  f»tiidyi  a  working  proccHlarei  and 
in  particular  al<lini:  ttivm  io  plan  tlutlr  Tuturc*  aii  imrkert» 
and  m(^mlM*rfi  or  ttio  commatilty* 

Thin  coitcoptlan        tUi*  ti^achor^H  rolo  Ih  clearly  Cilflueiicinf 
hot  only  by  certain  iifachlni;  procodurett  vlilch  lia%*a  p<^maWtc*d  itte-  ^ 
iHlucatlonal  my^tem  and  arc*  particularly  uaed  In  »clioola  for  inai* 
adju»ic»d  elilldr««n  (acilvo  mt>tbodt»|  Froltiei^tf  t**cbnl<|Ue£i|  Uecroi|r*ii 
ttiothod  ba^od  on  ci^ntrea  of  iiitor«*At|  ptc*)  but  ali»o  by  prbc<>diir«># 
adapted  outnldo  tbi>  toachln^i  proro»»lon»  far  onanple  by  r«^^i*duc:atar% 
psycho  I  oi;l  tit    vho  d«*al  with  Individual  caaosg  nodal  wai*kor#  who  ^  ^ 
proi»|H*ct  the  eiivlfonmant  mid  try  to  dliicov«»r  condliiant»  Mkoiy  to 
promote  a  more  effective  Inteirrallon  and  ftoclo^culturai  ^risatilAerii 
whoHe  tai^k  in  to  ntlmulate  the*  membet*»  of  their  groups  and  co«» 
ordinate  their  lndl%'ldual  contrlbuilunn^ 

Am  he  no  loni:t«r  ban  to  work  to  a  ^lyllabun^  the  teacher  In 
charge  of  a  trani*ltlon  clat»t»  l«i  free  not  only  to  apply  the  actlvo 
methods  feComtoended  to  him  but  also  to  make  Innovations  according 
to  hlt4  own  t(H»p««rameilt  and  personal  choice*    MeVertheless|  owing 
io  the  institutional  ambieuitie»  to  which  we  have  already  referred 
And  the  inadequacy  of  the  training  given  to  teachers^  these  facl« 
lltles  are  not  always  turned  to  account*     Iniitead  of  being  used 
for  bringing  the  children  up  to  scratch*  tite  transition  ctSkdBv^ 
are  often  turned  Into  a  dimipiiig  ground  for  misfits  and  finally  be«- 
como  a  dead  end*    The  teacher  In  charge  then  feels  tliat  hil  is  cut 
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:afr  ftuMii  hi^  c<Uie^^^        in  oflH*r  H«ct4oti»  of  tlio  CES  iin«l  tfi«ii  liiir 
ritiiction  is  piiroiy  oar^rinal*    Mol*acl)r  lilit»tr«i  exactly  lioir  far  the 
traimlHoti  cyeip  ciucc^edd  in  rociifyini;  nocio^ctiltural  Ittociuailtlei^ 
or  Imiw  far  IH^rp^ttiati*  ihoi04  _  l^; 


tl4    tHfi  OKOAl^ISEO  DAY  tttf  THE  ACAIi^lB  0g  TOVUS 

tUc  oreaiiisoil  ti^acliin^  tlay  in  the  rvMult  of  the  r^«>or£;ani cattail 
of  tho  timolabl^  and  nyllabut^vs  affectitti;  tlireo  n^tn  of  factora  i 
tlie  iiatiic  di^ciplihoiif  physical  actlvitlon  and  other  activities 
d^nlisn^d  to^^  the  practical*  intellectual  and  afesttiotle 

rimctiotiM*    Thin  Hyifttetii  was  defined  in  the  1969  lei^ialation  which 
envisaitos  its  {^ttc^ral  adoption  throu^oiit  the  primary  school  *  oai 
olV  a  woiiiliii^  ireek  of  27  hours,  id  are  devotod  to  French,  9  %o  nm^ 
t^hematicd,  6  to  physical  education  and  open<»air  activitios^  ilnd  6 
to  siiimtlation*    The  or^nised  day  has  met  with  varying  success  ih 
individual  schools  for  it  lias  to  contend  with  professifmal  inertia* 
the  shorta^  of  equipment  and,  above  all,  the  fact  tlmt  teachors 
have  not  been  ade<|uately  trained* 

^  Since  tlie  autunSi  of  1969  a  partlcnilar  effort  lias  been  mad^  in 
tim  department  of  lndre«et«Loiri»  tmder  the  stimulus  of  QiVard 
tVelaisoment*  the  Dit»trict  inspector,  to  ensure  that  there  is  an 
0r^his<»d  day  hot  only  in  primary  schools  but  in  Coll^a^s  d*ensei« 
gnement  Secondaire  and  Colleges  d<enselgnement  e^n^ral*    The  intro« 
-diiction  of  the  or^nised  day  is  an  attempt  to  reform  the  ^hole  odu* 
caiionai  system*    The  aim  is  to  discover  a  hew  teachinn;  m^thcnt  and* 
in  the  words  of  the  luiipector,  to  stimulate  **a  new  outlook  and 
fresh  enthusiasm**    Ttie  following  steps  have  been  taken  I 

«  the  establisliment  of  teams  of  teachers  specially  trained  in 

two  pilot  schools*  an  urban  CE8  and  a  rural  CEO  § 
^  the  development  of  teaching  by  pictures  followinif  the  dis« 
tribution  of  audio«»visual  media*  tape  recordors*  phot;oi;r«q^tlc 
equipment*  etc*,  to  all  schools*    A  £t>*«^up  of  about  4o 
teachers  is  en^^d  in  revising  syllabuses  ahd  procedures 
for  the  Use  of  this  equipment  | 
«»  co-operation  between  schools  and  various  cultural  bodies* 
for  eAample  the  Tours  Municipal  Libt*ary  which  helps  to  keop 
the  clubs  ^inK*  the  tours  theati*e  wiach  gives  |nipils  an 
opportunity  of  seeini;  Itow  plays  are  staged  and  rehearsed* 
the  local  museums  and  picture  galleries*  etc*  t 
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a€*Vt?lo|i»oiii  of  |aiy<*4cAl  training  and  Hiwriili  f 

•  by  proviflin^  intiirtictorB  for  thi  ehildrctn  | 

•  by  iti^i^^  tiracherfi  nopio  aptMtriunities  tor  trainltii:  iin<i 
:  .      iaklne  part  in  matclu^B  at  dopartiiientai  i«V0^l,  |:  ii^;^^^.^ 

>         estabiistiment  or  an  Educational  llir^trainine  Ci^ntre  lirbii?!^ 
providoa  practical  training  couraon  for  tMcltora  in  iditl^i^  ^;  ; 
they  are  initiated  into  audio^viaaai  technique^  and  hold 
di^cunaiona  on  all  a^p^ctv  of  educational  activity  •wltlt  a 
view  to  racilitatimp  innovation^  I 

eftperlinenttf  In  wahing  educational  «tmcture!i  nore  ftenibl^ 
and  lean  compart<tientaliaod  and  elvinijp  tench<c»ra  aiih  o|^rtii«-.  . 
nity  to  follow  the  progrena  of  their ^papiln  from  one  cycle 
to  another  no  that  a  woman  teacher  in  an  ihfantii*  depart* 
ment  can  teach  in  tite  firat  year  of  primary  education  t  > 
teacher  in  the  laat  year  <>f  primary  education  la  ablo  to ^^^"^^^^  7^^ 
teach  French  in  the  firat  year  of  secondary  ««hicationf         :  . 
Whil^  teachera  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  both  cyt lea  of     7  ; 
aecondary  achoola^  and  Interdlaciplinary  activities  are 
organiaod  around  common  themes* 

In  the  field  of  action  thus  provided  the  cHlucationai  teasis 
have  made  varying  progress  with  thoir  schemes*    The  pattern  of 
tiiie  and  apace  has  bean  altered  to  a  varying  degree  and  th«^  aeiitia 
on  which  clubs  and  workshops  pursue  their  activity  and  t^eher^i^   7  ^ 
co«opc^rate  varies  from  one  school  to  another*    in  eatreme  cases 
timeiablea  and  class  divisions  have  been  discarded*    Pupils  are  ;^ 
grouped  by  workshops  where  they  carry  out  the  weekly  or  fortnightly 
eontracta  they  have  undertaken*    The  teachers  intervi&ne  only  whoi^ 
they  are  concerned  and  at  the  request  of  tlte  pupils^ 

The  teachera  are  strongly  urged  by  the  Inspector  i«>  <^hange 
their  outlook  and  renew  their  conception  of  their  rolo  i 

•Break  out  of  the  aggressive  world  of  circulars*  syllabuses 
and  eaams*** 

•Encourage  your  pupils  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  see 
their  work  as  a  game  |  adopt  an  attitude  of  conaent  and  pair« 
ticipation  as  a  check  to  your  own  tendencies^* 
•Discard  your  own  Image  and  the  stereotype  you  liave  of  your 
own  tradition^bcund  teachers*** 

•As  a  teacher  be  generous  and  as  a  man  never  lose  contact 
with  Ufe*  eVery  sort  of  life  (sport*  art*  social  life*  family 
life)  t  model  of  happy  relaaation  In  all  your  activitioii  | 

try  not  to  present  the  image  of  a  dispenser  of  cold*  Indlgostlhto  ^ 
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Bo  ffiriheomin^  Kitli  your  pupiln  iin4  win  their  i*0tifitlence,  do 
not  iiiH»ii  to  inipoiie  »ian(lar4«(  or  rnc^oura^o  rl%*airy  i  what  i^i 
.^^^  ,  playing  ti*nant  how  and  a^aln  i    tho  point  li»  to  -w^^ 

h€»|p  your  ptipilH  to  croato  rrotn  wliai  in  within  thooi  and  tibl 
fr(»m  what  ypu  Ihritdt  upon  them  from  out«i<ie«*^ 

It  can  tfo  so#n  that  ^ho  tttcidol  adVoeate<l  hy  tho  tnspoctor  io 
a  dynmiiic^  athiotie  one  in  which  cliaraeter  piay«  ah  eauentiai  part» 
14  %Hiih<«di4»iii  a  waroif  oUteoin^t  ltonerou»  and  progronoivo  approach^ 
:   li  ii^  a  modoi  d«*f«iKhi»d  to  ioako  convort»  and  utimuiate  the  creativo 
powem  or  tlii*  tichooi  commiinity  hy  the  impact  of  innovation  aild  by 
ejtampiei 

tlie  teaiciier^ti  rote  iM  vlmngit^  in  ileverai  directions  i  - 

^  >>^^ciati nation  t  certain  teachem  perform  the  funtrtioh  of 
co<»ordinatot»  in  the  educational  team^  others  oro  worMttop 
instnictorsf  others  bt»co0ie  individual  technicians* 
Co*>ooeration  not  only  with  calleaguei  in  othor  discipiinea 
but  with  different  types  of  specialists  (documentnlistSf 
librarians^  actors^  etc#)  wiio  liave  a  contribution  to  midte 
to  the  l^achine  syllabus  |  co-operation  ¥iih  parents  Who 
are  invited  to  participate  in  educational  activities  | 
above  all  co«operation  with  the  pupils^  trho  now  take  part 
in  orisaniasintf  the  syllabus  and  taking  other  decisions* 
«  Oreater  involvement*  for  teaching  is  becmaing  a  fnll«»timo 
occupotion  in  which  the  acluol  time  spent  in  the  classroiMtt 
is  suppleiiiented  by  other  duties*  such  as  organisation*  itw 
fdrmal  contacts  with  pupils  and  tt)e  prrparation  of  doeumen«» 
tation# 

m  Greater  scope  for  his  creative  oowors*  fostered  by  more 
flesibie  educational  structures*  aocess  to  additional  worfc«* 

in0  facilities  and  the  encouragement  of  the  authorities* 

i 

The  riducation  system  in  a  whole  region  cannot  be  reformed 
overnight*    The  Inspector  does  not  feel  that  the  material  and  admi«» 
nistrative  problems  involved  are  insolublo*  but  he  adinits  that  he 
is  having  to  contend  with  inertia  and  resistance  to  change  on  the 
part  of  a  htimbor  of  teaohers  and  ini»|>ectars* 
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i*;xi'i':kiMi*:Nr  in  the  soth  arhonoissenent  or  vi^ttls 


.    Tlio  cNlucdtiohat  ojtpori.mont  wltictt  h«»  bmm  in  progrein*  »inp0  r 
Al94^a.  in  IIn*  20tli  arrottdi«i»eiitetit  of  I*arli»  w«»  ittltlated.b^^-  .  ^-^^^^^^ 
My' (Uottoti»  an  iniip<»ctor  «r  l*rlim*ry  Sctuiolat  mito  iaMuoil  ait.  aippi^^^^ 
|o;  ail.  teaclier^  in  lii^  tiititrict  to  Join  in  an  ^ovoral 1 1  scientific 
»yt*ort  Hi  eclucatiomit  r«»tVn(i# 

TtM*  banid  of       Robc^rt  aiuiim^H    action  id  tlio  roallHatlun 
'taf;  primary  school  c^ducation  in  its  traditional  fortfi  ii»  a  faiiitre« 
\t  is  not  only  unsultcd  to  cliildron  but  also  to  th^  n^qitirotiient^ 
<^f  Itto  modc^m  H'orld  and  to  scii^ntiflc  pro^ross*    Thc^  energy  it 
si|aiHitl4*rH  Ih  onorm<Hi>«i  the  rosuMn  obtaimNl  boini;  diiiproportl^tiiite 
to  tl»e  efrortti  *pt  toacbt»»s  and  ^plls«    Instead  of  «?j]ii*r0ctittjg_  ■ 
soci€»«^cuitut'»l  disparities  it  merely  rel|iforces  tbem*    Mence  thc^ 
idea  «f  ku  ••«%'eirall|  scientific**  ireform  desi||:ned  to  i*etHore  effi«»^^ 
ciency* 

The  scheme  is  not  intended  to  impdse  new  teacttiug  proCedlli*eii  ' 
but  lo  cr(»ate  cotiditions  enabling  t«>achor9  to  ituiovate  and  6Xperi«» 
ment  as  they  think  fit*    It  connidts  in  t 

m  the  introduction  of  a  weekly  meeting  of  teachers  as  pari 
of  their  working  timetable  t 

-  the  introduction  of  experimental  classes  and  schools  with 
the  help  of  teachers  who  %*olunteer  to  co«»operate  with  tfm 
researchers  at  the  lnt»titat  Med«igfigif|ae  natiotial  t 

«  the  reorganisation  of  cuutrol  from  above  through  thd  adup<» 
tion  of  a  ^collective  school  inspection*  as  from  under 
Which  each  class  receives  the  visit  of  an  itispeciof  and  eaeii 
teacher  pt*osents  an  exercise  of  hii4  own  choice  after  witicfi  ~ 
a  consolidation  meeting  is  held  between  the  inspoctbrt  the 
headmaster  and  the  teachers* 

As  their  pt*oJects  and  thinking  protsvBBB  the  teaching  teams 
liave  occasion  to  change  their  methods*  introduce  new  techniqtteHi 
revise  methods  of  evaluation  and  set  up  new  institutionUt  for  ejt«» 
ample*  clasH  co«»operativeS|  school  cotuicils*  clubs*  projects  for 
senior  children^to  act  as  elder  brothers  to  the  Junlora*  the 
**eiac»se  de  quin^aine**  and  to  try  out  seif«^directing  teaching  me* 
ttiods*  etc* 

Teachers  are  also  engaged  on  a  scheme  of  reform  which  haft 
three  aspects  I  adaptation  to  the  children's  requiremetltftf  addpta^ 
tion  to  trends  in  the  modern  world  and  deiiiocratisatioii*    the  ekpis^^ 
riment  which  is  developing  in  co«operation  with  the  trerk  of  the 
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1>araa|H»  froiiviiii*  d^i'dmuit  loii  luiuvol  io    in  protttptiMt  by  tlic^  totmtii 
al*  militant  rat lumilii»itt  in  witicli  Hucli--|H*Ht4rai  objouttvwti  art* 
eumbiticHl  with  iiti  attempt  to  |Haco  ioUcltitUT  praciic**  on  a  ncionti- 
fic  fdait<tatiiin« 

T1i0  ti»ach<*r  in  a»tiit*t*M|  in  clmnKinit  IiIh  toarliini:  mottuMlH.  and.  . 
g^n^ral  iitiae;e  Ut  the  .ac^hdoi  |  bin  loto  in  bocomini:  wiUor  and  mur«» 
iliV0i%ilH04« 

1^  He  piaytt  a  |>a«*t  in  a  nttmber  of  imt-^or^^Mcbool  activllietit 
nanli^ty  tht%  cltibH^  the*  Achooi  council  and  tltk^  co«operaiiv«} 
ctaBSf  wher0  h(»  in  tiomeiirnvn  the  aintup  loader  and  doiit0«» 
time<^  a  f^rticitmtinf^  itteiiiber#    Ah  n  leader  he  goidein  the 
children  in  the  exclmn^t^  of  idoas  and  lu>lpi»  them  to  oriSA* 
:        ;  n^  and  take  deci«ioni*«    An  a  participant  hf^  haift.' 

his  nay  in  the  diMcudt>ion»^  and  Voteti  with  the  children^ 
in  both  eaaoM  ho  pur»uea  hi»  role  an  an  educator*  He 
avoids  influeneini;  the  children  in  their  decinionHoaking  . 
but  providoM  them  with  the  information  they  need  |  he  drawn 
their  attention  to  tlif ricultien  and  reminds  them  of  any 
nndertakinen  they  have  annumed*    In  submitting  to  demoera*' 
tic  discipline  he  is  the  group^s  mural  g*4araittor  ensuring 
that  the  rules  established  for  the  gl*oup  are  adhered  to^ 

2«  An  important  factor  is  his  indirect  relations  with  the 
piipiis  I 

«  he  is  a  member  of  a  school  teaching  team  t 

he  is  a  member  of  an  educational  t^am  which  includes  the 
teachers t  the  h^admasti^r*  the  inspector#  the  welfat*e 
offici^rt  the  r0«»educator«  the  school  psychologist  and 
the  school  medical  officer* 
Sot  he  is  engaged  in  a  process  of  seif^tr^aining*  atid  iltutual 
training  and  research#  both  individual  and  collective* 

3*  In  the  clussroom  his  rule  seems  to  be  a  t^omplex  one  I 

•  he  is  ^a  technician  capable  uf  finding  the  right  response 
to  th0  nt^eds  of  hi<«  class^  placing  his  abilities  and  eE«» 
pei*i<»nce    t  the  service  of  his  pupils  t 
^  he  is  a  source  of  information  either  by  direct  ttaitsmis^ 
sion  or  by  facilitating  access  to  information*    thiii  peint 
is  strohgly  emphasisfied  t  the  teacher  is  **an  irreplaceable 
medium  fur  the  transmission  uf  the  national  heritage**  t 
he  is  an  organiser  and  leader*    these  two  terms^  frequent* 
ly  used  to  describe  the  hew  aspects  of  his  roloi  arise 
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ft'um  th^  ntf^tl  iu  tackle  Mittiailoits  rather  tnisin  ihf it|c>itp^  ^ 
chiiUron*    Idliat  tM  ro;|uir««d  in  to  /^creaio  a  tieir  iiitua«» 
tion  in  the  ciaimroom  waking  the  task  in  hand  the  dil^ect 
concern  of  the  children^*  tmntetjr  by  or|r«ni*tlig  th0  twk 
or  more  iirocinely  ur^anidiiif:  ^iiu^  physical  and  montal^  .;  : 
approach  to  the  task^«    This  fostt^rs  a  gradu^t^  isftaiig^ 
in  the  childreft^s  itiotivatiott«     **As  the  sitttatiiiii  uitfoidli  . 
*  tli0  ciiild^s  mind  unfolds  with  it  until  he  reachos  a  fur* 

ther  ^ta^ie  of  development^* 

Sometimes  th^  teacher  proposes  a  specific  type  of  orgiinisa«* 
ti-oii»  Sometimes  he  aids  his  pupils  to  arrive  at  a  soiutiolt  by 
helping  them  to  ei(change  ideas  |  sometimes  he  acts  more  indirect IV 
stiti>y  Confining  himself  to  eitplaudtion  i«e«  **he  dra^* ^he^  pU'^^^^^^t^^^^^ 
pits*  attention  to  their  difficulty  in  llstenine       oii;:^  anotherV«M!4i 
organising*  t 

w  ho  acts  as  a  support  to  the  childrent  although  thi^  ttafloet 
of  his  role  has  been  disputed*    Teachers  have  qUotod  eitam«» 
pies  of  failures  which  they  attribute  to  the  fact  that  the 
children  Wi^re  not  given  adequate  ald«    Other  teachet*Si  on 
the  contrary!  are  afraid  to  adopt  a  paternalist  attitude* 

On  this  latter  polntt  as  on  the  others^  It  irlll  bo  noted  that 
the  f^Kperlment  nam  in  progress  in  the  ;ioth  ArrondissomeUt  offers 
ah  opportunity  for  a  variety  of  choices  and  trends*    No  pr^iisure 
Is  exercised  to  standardise  procedure  |  Indeed*  the  contrary  is 
true*    Those  taking  part  are  glad  to  note  th^t  *the  progres^s 
achieved  in  educational  reform*  has  varied  with  the  schools  atid 
the  teachers  concerned*    The  question  which  is  often  aeked*  *what^ 
should  the  teacher^s  new  role  be  f*  still  remains  unanswered*  Ho 
model  is  proposed* 

Indeedf  the  Influence  of  several  models  iaay  be  discerned  In 
the  teaching  practice  adopted  and  the  \iews  expressed  t 

*•  the  teacher«tecluilclan«  on  freinet  lines i  who  Is  able  to 
renovate  teaching  by  using  modem  techniques  and  Ihtroduclng 
a  new  teacher«»pupil  relet ionehlp  i 

the  teacheropsychologist  trying  to  base  his  Work  on  an  ob* 
Jectlve  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  child*  his  deve«» 
lopment  and  the  psychological  mechanism  of  th^  le^Htlng 
proeeas  | 
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BBT  eOW  «HIIIIM 

«  lt|)c»  t^ach0r«»6tMiiit»-»l<}ii4|(^r«»i»o4dlAl  psychoiatfidt*  who  can 
batiduct  a  dl«teuBi»ioti«  i»n^       the  pHtticipAiim  of  all  tl|o 
cHiiaroh  and  atialyse  the  loamilm  praeenMn  in  a  icroup  ti^ 
tuation4 

the  models  have  varied  in  their  relative  significance  at  diff 
fer^iit  t linos  in  the  course  of  the  experiment  # 

The  gen0ral  process  falls  into  two  periods*    In  the  early 
years  of  the  experiment  the  20th  Arrondissemeht  team  concentrated 
strongly  on  research  and  the  mastery  of  more  effective  and  more 
fuhctional  teaching  techniques*    In  the  second  period #  when  the 
t^chiiical  problems  had  been  mastered*  several  teachers  came  to  the 
eonelusioh  that  continued  work  along  the  same  lines  would  endanger 
the  expetnlmeti^tt^        be  a  kind  of  excuse  for  their  failure  to  throw 
out  a  more  radical  challenge  to  actual  teachihg  practice*  efforts 
were  then  cuncttntrated  on  two  objectives  I 

:         buildil^^^      a  teaching  team  to  rethink  the  teacher U  role; 
in  the  classroom  and  promote  a  change  in  personal  attittid#s 
Vith  this  object  in  view*  two  teachers  decided  to  take  pal't 
in  an  experiment  in  pupil^centred  teaching*    ^Ve  have  al» 
ways  coti«iidered  our  role  at  two  levels*  they  said»  *  that  is 
as  group  leaders  and  as  organisers*    And  yet  we  regarded 
ourselves  as  competent  and  experienced  adults  who  knew  what 
children  rec|uired^«    Henceforward  they  intended  to  adopt 
another  sort  of  relationship  I  ^respond  to  the  rcii|uirements 
of  the  class* »  *be  at  the  disposal  of  the  groun*^  with  a  re«» 
ceptive  attitude*    *llhy  should  not  the  teachrr  too  try  to 
rind  his  level  in  the  gtHiup*  like  the  others  7*  f 
>  training  themselves  in  the  analysis  of  the  group  phenosmna 
which  ariae  in  the  class  and  thus  endeavouring  to  acquire 
a  training  in  social  psychology* 

Th^  obstacles  to  a  chahgo  kn  the  teacher U  role  Which  haVe 
been  encountered  in  the  course  of  the  experiment  in  the  20th  Mttotk 
dissement  are  of  two  types*  institutional  and  psychological # 

t*  The  liducational  innovators  in  the  80th  Arrondissettient  feel 
that  it  is  a  fdrlorn  hope  to  take  ov^r  responsibility  fot" 
the  traditional  educational  objoctives  where  failures  (r0«* 
peaters*  failures  at  the  lyo^e  entrance  examination)  are 
rife  and  at  the  same  time  to  envisage  a  radical  transfenta 
tion  in  their  school*    The  need  to  satisfy  the  exigettciea 
of  the  examination  system  is  pat*ticiilarly  irksoms* 
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f^rcHtt  ilio  mimiiii Htt*iitlvt*  %i<%wtMiini  tilt*  rielti  roitMla 1 10^11*  for 
ilt««  Mppuiiitm€»til  i>r  to;ioiiot*»*  oiakt*  It  It^ril  to  buittt  u|>  train i4t|:    .  .^^^^ 
teaiOH  cfonpite  ttie  fact  thai  tti€^  t«i!:utaiiotit»  Imw  lM*oti  vf^laxotl  io 
ptMiitbt^  tUv  expi^rimt*nt4    Co^o|>tation  ii»  cunoiUet'od  tii^ctrtsi^ary* 
:       fir  Is  folt  thitt  th»*  only  way  iti  which  mich  Mchoiitii  iiif|[jlr^ 
thp  ni>Hp0ssary  ricxibi  l.iiy  to  t*arry  throiii^li  a  i;|ohai  <fi|M»i\lw«>ni  oT^.^  ^ 
ihiir  iyp«»  l»  by  acquiring;  tlio  slatUfi  of  ox|H«rlmontai  Bchool^i  ; 
tht^  waiilil  mako  thc^m  tiatv  from  intorrorotice  by  ofriciaJdoiti  aittl 

foster  iUo  oiii<u*i;oneo  ol'  an  "oUiicatloMal  comtmtnity^  intn  by 
thoiftii  concertit^tl  uamoiy  tho  hpatlfitaiit<^r«  the*  tcachorn  nnd  thf^  par^fi^ts^ 

Othi>r  administrativo  anU  matoriai  obataclott  have  booit  re|K»rte4i 
the  ailminl strati vo  workloail  which  makoH  inti|>ector»  anct  heaUmaHiern^ 
ie^ii  available  b»  ocfucatiuual  c?ouni«el lor^i  unMUi table  tiehuoi  buiidly 
ittt?it#  iack  of  prc^mlsest  playing  ^ouads  and  work  rooms  fdr  ilit* 
•^or^iahUed  day»  nnd  the  £:eneraJ  lnade(|uaey  of  amterial  facilitieA#^  1 
Th»  «aiient  ImpreiiHioii  it>  thai  althotterli  this  oiiperiinoht  han  the 
moral  approval  of  the  public  authorities  it  doe«i  not  receive  ef- 
fective assistance* 

there  is  tension  b(*iweeti  parents  and  the  school  wi»ea  im^ 
poriant  itulovations  upset  established  habits  and  are  felt 
by  parents  tu  he  a  risk  to  their  children's  future  school* 
Inn  and  vocational  training*    This  tension  undoubtedly  itn«» 
settles  the  ehildron*    Many  parentsi  particularly  in  baok«» 
ward  socto*eul tural  environmentSi  expect  schools  to  remedy 
ihf  educational  deflcicmctes  of  their  children  by  firm,  if 
not  repressive  procedures* 

it  Is  clearly  difficult  for  the  teachers  to  eiiminaie  the 
traditional  imai^e^  for  it  provides  a  standard  from  whieti  it  ia  tiot^ 
possible  to  deviate  without,  dani^r*    they  often  blame  the  iuad^* 
qtiacy  of  their  Initial  trainini^  and  refer  to  the  impossibility  of 
acquiring  additional  trainin^i  particularly  in  social  psychoio^» 
which  has  proved  to  he  Indispensable* 

the  effect  of  all  those  difficulties  is  to  demand  a  cpreater 
output  of  ener^  from  teachers  and  a  considerable  personal  involve^ 
meht>  neither  of  which  can  be  sustained  for  a  lon^  (jeriod^  Hence 
the  lassitude  and  inflexibility  of  certain  teachers  who  take  refuj^ 
in  tht^  purely  technical  aspects  of  teaching* 


BEST  con 


Ttt0^<tacat tonal  antl  culturiit  cotitro  «t  YiMToH  coii«l>»i«  of  4i 
litimWr  of  €^i^taHliMlimoiits>  tioUHoU  lit  a  «)itu<;te  buil<tini:«    A  ntimbet*  uf 
^itt?r  ct>nircrti  tmvo  boon  ♦idtlt^ij  to  a  Con<V|*o  (|^onHf*ifthc«moni  *i4>t?*«»tt^  - 
ilairiv  huitt  in  19^7  t  a  hovUU  eonirtvi  a  »|M>rit4  <!tMltro|  a  ••MaiWort 
paur  toMt»*^«  vainly  ron^ltitini;  of  wui*t(>(lu>|»ii  for  aft  and  Iian<li4iraft4if 
and  a  library 4    An  adnit  np*<;t*adlittf  tJctit*«4»»  contro  in  utul^r  con« 
^idcration• 

Thi>  fact  that  those  activities  aro  Intotjrotod  for  a  wldo  rangp 
of  educaiiotial  and  ^ul  ural  ptir|H>«ioi^  i»  a  i^uat^anteo  tliat  tite  pre** 
mi^en  and  t»c|nipmont  will  Ite  titili<»ed  tu  tbo  fnll«    Itovovcri  the 
advantai;ed  of  int^e^ration  aro  cfdncational  a^  ii*eli  a«i  oconomlew 
THo  «iohaol  iid  no  loni;or  ii^oiatod  from  th©  focal  points  of  #o«lal 
and  CMiturat  life  i  it  takes  its  place  In  a  system  of  permanent 
odUcation^    An  iudividuaHs  school  ine  period  thus  becomes  one 
stai^  in  a  process  of  cuntinued  tralnlhfS  which  spans  the  whole  of 
his  oxlsienc04 

Jean  fist€^ye«  who  ort^anlses  the  Centre^  feels  that  educationai 
practice  Is  bound  to  be  trahsformed  by  the  very  fact  that  the 
school  Itself  carries  on  all  kinds  of  exchanges  with  the  othei^ 
branches  of  the  Centre* 

iV  The  teachers  at  the  CES  can  sorve  part  of  their  time  as 
^tt»up  leaders  In  the  Controls  various  workshops*  tttere 
they  work  with  i;roups  of  young  people  and  adults  amon^ 
whom  they  often  find  their  own  pupils  In  a  situation  to* 
tally  different  from  the  school  environment* 

2*  Teachors  find  it  possible  to  Introduce  those  workshop  acti« 
vities  Into  the  substance  of  tholr  own  teaching  practice 
because  of  the  ec|uipment  available  at  the  Centroi  i»uch  as 
stage  properties^  drawing  and  photographic  displays^  etc* 

3*  All  t>pes  of  creative  workerSi  poets«  actors^  etc*«  are 
invited  to  visit  the  school* 

k$  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  introduce  Innovations^  Cortaih 
of  them  have  spontaneously  formed  a  teaching  team  to  deve* 
top  ititer^dlsciplinary  activities  and  try  to  establish  new 
relationships  with  their  pupils*  In  this  way  the  **collec«» 
tif  8iki&me*<  (1)  was  set  up  after  a  meeting  between  teach<^ 
ersf  pupilsi  parents  and  a  nhmber  of  outside  ghosts  al* 
though  Its  composition  and  methods  of  pt^oceduro  are  hot 
approved  by  th«^  authorities  of  the  C£8« 

1)  A  community  group  made  up  of  toaohofs  and  parents  of  pupils  in 
the  silLth  gt^ado  (first  year  of  secondat^  education) « 
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rotiuwiniir  object  ivoh  i 

w  rrum  a  «hort«»tenii  utandpoittt  they  iiri»hed  to  s^t  up  «  new 
i*4tK*^^it^ttal  complex  in  an  tirban  a  rem  as  «  stiiiitrtM  tii 
life  of  the  coiiitiiuiiity«    Ttie  particular  cliaractor  of  thin 
institution  is  due  to  th^  participation  and  support  of  the  - 
lucai  organisors  I 

they  aiso  wishod  to  provide  educationai  facMiiies  in  line 
iiTith  the  requirements  of  a  constantiy  chanirinir  comtoiinit|rt 
The  conception  of  permanent  education  as  a  continuotts  pro« 
cess  or  training  is  given  form  and  substance  in  a  C#ntr«r 
wher«  there  ^re  facilities  for  a  wide  rang0  of  exchanges  r 
between  school  life  Und  that  outside*    ttim  «  i<»h^^^l^^  ; -j^^ 
standpoint  it  is  anticipated  that  the  effect  pf  this  psmo«r 
sis  will  b#»  to  transform  school  syliabuses»  methods  and 
■'  '  images  # 

lHo  teacher  performs  two  functions  t  as  a  teacher  and  a#  a 
sports  and  socio^cuitural  leader*    But  this  is  hot  obligatory  and 
the  number  of  teachers  at  present  participating  in  the  activities 
of  the  Centre  is  limited*    Teachers  experimenting  with  new  types 
of  relationships  with  their  pupils  in  out *»of^ school  activitieii 
tend  to  cltahge  their  actual  classroom  practice  and  hew  aititudeift 
and  new  procedures  emerge*    Ttie  teactiers  who  are  experimenting  Witti' 
the  ^coliectlf  slxi&m€**«  tend  to  challenge  the  institutional  stiknd«  . 
lirds  of  education*    tliey  propose  to  act  as  ^educationai  propagan<» 
di^ts^  with  a  view  to  gaining  influence  in  the  school  aiid  setting 
off  a  process  of  concerted  coittestation  to  aecur^  additioturi  rightly 
for  theii  pupils  and  their  parents*    For  this  |Mar|M>se  th^  tiemclkmrB^ 
concentrate  on  the  g^oup«    **The  roie  of  a  group*  1  said  on«  of  theiii» 
**is  not  to  teach  but  to  discoveri  to  focus  on  the  #liieirging  and 
evolving  inter«»relationships  and  because  of  its  permissive  nature 
and  the  moral  support  it  offers #  promote  excttanges#  understandinit 
and  spontaneous  adjustment  among  the  partners*^*    Knowledge  is  trans«> 
Hitted  by  audio«visual  methods  and  other  mediai  and  the  tndk  of  th# 
teachers  is  to  help  the  pupils  to  receive  and  assimitat#\  the  mes«» 
sages 4 

Although  the  organisation  and  equipment  of  the  CEC  at  Yerres 
enables  teachers  to  transforttt  their  practical  procedure  it  imist  be 
admitted  that  the  available  facilities  are  far  from  being  ihiiliy 
utliisckl4    The  head  of  the  CEC  hopes  that  in. time  the  outiooll  of 
teachers*  pupilsi  parents  and  other  users  of  the  Centre  will  change 


ttrtirieiiil  bitrrl<»rH  at*^  v<»i»h*v#hU    the  reti^tancon  to  cimhg© 
which  th«  hi»aU  i#  tryine:  to  uvaroome  with  th»  heip  of  thoTO  in 
favour  <>f  hi«  firojeet  are  due  to  tfoVerat  reasonSf  nuch  a0  th0 
ifieriia  <*r  hahit  atui  the  lack  «f  asaertlvetifM  Which  wake  the 
teacher  ««  |*r I Wnet*  of  l*U  convent ionat  ima^e^    One  other  reaaoht 
however t  i^  ^t^^  ^^^  project  i#  not  a  Joint  one*    The  teachera 
iiibre  or  ieaa  esfilicitly  refune  to  be  u»e4  ae  tools  for  a  cleiiton- 
airatiott#    thoae  who  net  up  the  ••collectif  tixi^me**  have  intro- 
duced their  <>wn  project  which  deviatea  frbtt  the  aima  of  the  indt4« 
tution  and  i a  regarded  a»  dangeroua  by  the  authoritida*  the  parents 
^d  other  teachera^    There  would  aeent  to  have  been  no  aucceaa  iii 
evolving  a  Joint  definition  of  the  new  role  of  the  teacher  in  a 
new  educational  conteiti^    This  has  not  even  been  achieved  among 
Vto  teaelm^  to  Yerres  in  order  to  break  away  from  the 

aid  routine  aitd  cnnbark  on  a  process  of  change^ 


e«    THf:  ^COUEOe  D^BNSEIQNENENT  SBCONOAttie  EXPfelttlimAL^ 

AT  IIAIttY«»I.E-ROt 

The  ceS  at  Marly^i^la-tloi  was  designed  entirely  as  an  eaperl« 
mental  schools*  Itn  architecture*  equipment*  organisation  and  it« 
ataff'  were  iogioaliy  chosen  in  view  of  *^he  objectives  and  asst^p- 
tidns  laid  dbt^n  officially  by  the  Xnstitut  p^dagogique  national 
The  schooi  has  been  operating  s^nce  1966* 

The  aim  df  the  promoters  Was  to  review  teaching  procedure  and 
introduce  three  innovations  I 

m  the  methodical  use  of  audio«»vi9ual  media*  mainly  closed«» 
circuit  television*  which  was  regarded  as  *^a  reform^ 
compelling^  factor  likely  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of 
any  relapse  into  previous  practit^es  t 

•  the  pupils  do  all  their  work  in  the  school  with  the  asaist^ 
ahce  of  the  teachers  and  a  self  •documentation  centre  | 

•  the  r<»organlsation  of  the  timetable  into  four  successive 
phases  of  ZO  minutes  i 

•  the  diffusion  of  information  at  each  particular  level  | 
^  its  processing  by  the  «ilass  under  the  direction  of  the 

teaohi^r  } 

•  its  assimilation  by  the  pupils  working  individually  or 
in  small  groups  | 

^  verification  that  the  message  has  been  correctly  roiieivad 
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ta  €it»li|S€*  t€»aclierH  *iiul  pupild  to  ado|it  tlio  itp^  iitottioai>«  but  it  lias 
had  to  Ii0  reianed  In  tlt0  rourso  oT  kin  appi  icatlciii*  Never ttit^toiM^ 
it  lta&  ti00M  eart*l0d  out  in  itH  main  iinoni  stich  an  i 

«  ilm  InlrudutttiuM       a.  ctuHtfrootii  layout  suitabio  far  i^udib* 
vii»itai  media  |  the  latit  l«»  rim  trofoil  with  »ix  ioaeoHee* 
slia|»«»d  claHsroom^  each  diviilablc^  Into  tww  trian^icfs  by  a 
tttmporary  imrtition  makini;  it  puasibio  to  Work  wiUi  hair^ 
croups  of  12  to  IH  pupils  I 

<»  tft»clinicai  or|uipiiH>nc  $  a  roconline  studio^  i^neiiaee  iabora<» 
torios,  spociai  rooms  for  handicrafts  and  art  work  t 

^-  profMiration  and  utilisatitm  of  broadcasts  by  the  toacliers 
,         workiMtJ  as  a  t«*am«  r:r  ■'■-t^—:: 

The  ej^istinn  educational  or^nisation  was  thus  completely" 
iratisformed  at  the  outset #    The  experiment  is  kept  und«rr  re%*iew 
by  the  femreau  d*appllcations  pedago^iques  which  planned  it  i  rc^ 
searchers  visit  the  school  and  take  part  In  all  the  teach^rs^ 
meetihes*    Althougli  the  experiment  at  Mariy*le«*ilol  centres  around 
audio^visuai  techniques  and  the  necessary  reorisanisation  i^f  teach« 
in^  procedure  entailed  by  their  usot  it  is  also  desi^edt  in  the 
mind  of  the  platuierst  to  meet  the  demands  of  modem  civil  isaiian 
(mdbiiityt  the  flood  of  new  knowled^,  the  intrusion  of  the  but* 
side  world  into  school  life)  and  to  cope  with  the  ^ewth  in  the 
School  population  which  involves  a  ^politicai*  prablem  in  tiie  wider 
ssnsot  namely  the  democraiisation  of  education  and  the  use  of  teie^ 
vision  to  reduce  ^socio«*cuiturai  inc*quaiities*« 

The  teachers  in  the  C£S  at  Marly  are  volunteers  who  ari^  re- 
cruited  on  the  basis  of  their  teaching;  records*    A  knowtede(»  of 
audio*visual  techniques  and  an  interest  in  teaching  research  are 
required*    Their  timetable  is  replannod  in  accordance  wi^h  the  re« 
quiretoents  of  the  experiment*    Their  new  duties  are,  howevertf  off* 
Set  by  a  reduction  in  their  teaching  hours* 

Aii  teachers  who  parti<ripate  in  the  experiment  have  their 
teachini$  timetable  reductMl  by  I/9,  i*e*  2  hours  for  certificated 
teachers  and  2i  hours  foi  Ctn  staff*    In  return  they  are  expected 
to  conform  to  a  collective  system  which  entails  t 

«  receiving  and  utilising  the  broadcasts  which  Itave  been  d^« 

cid^d  by  the  subject  team  | 
^  working  at  the  t^ate  laid  down  by  the  seminars  of  the  insti« 

tut  p^daee^ique  national  t 
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w  adopt itii;  II  iiom«M;«^iMMmH  HyMtem  of  cli<»ckini;  and  miirkinir  i 
•  *r«»rrttlnln«  IVumai  tump  tint:  Individually  to  rolntrodufe 
traditional  t«»aclilni:  practie^M  lik«*ly  to  distort  tin*  intc^r- 
protation  oV  Iho  rtvt4altci«  imdor  tho  pietout  of  f^ctlfyln^ 
or  RHikInt*  ^:iM»d  C4»rtain  «l«»rit*l«*n«'l«»»  In  tin*  •»n»«M*l«tmt<»» 

tlioy  art>  roqiiiriHl  to  part  lcl|wit«»  In  roKt^arcli  by  admitting 
olia^rvora  to  tlioir  «^la»»ro4»mMt  co*op«»ratlntf  In  tlw  wrk  of  tlw 
6iir«»au  dtappiicntionM  peda^tfiquoii  and  complilni;  r«»|N>t*ii»  on  tins 
pro^reM^  of  iii^^xporim^ntA.    At  tlii»  nitque^t  of  tlw  team  leader 
itiey  are  enpected  to  take  part  in  producing  broadea«t«  or  finals 
i^lhff  docnmentM  for  u^e  In  teaching*    Tliey  mti»t  ^undertake  to 
acquire  an  audio«»vii*ual  approach*** 

•    :    Teac|i0r«  also  have  an  hour  off  to  take  part  in  a  weekly  oioe^^ 
ine  to  orisani^e  the  itfurk  of  their  team*    Thia  raeetiQff*  triilcii 
tuilily  lafktH  iuo  or  three  hour«t  Ib  denigned  to  enable  each  tieaclter 
to  reduce  hi ^  oim  preparatory  Work* 

Co^ordltmt  ln*t  teacbera  take  retfpansihility  in  their  particnliU* 
aubject«^  for  ittplemimt  ini;  the  eEporintental  pian^  worked  out  by  tlie 
iPN  semirora  In  which  they  participate*    Tliey  oreaniae  weekly 
mectiit^a  of  the  teaching  teams »  diatribute  and  supervise  duties» 
ensure  that  work  proceeds  at  the  appropriate  fate  and  the  audio^ 
visuai  timetable  i«  adhered  to  and  they  send  in  a  monthiy  report # 
these  activities  may  take  up  one,  two  or  three  hours  a  week  ac* 
col*dln0  to  the  subject  concerned  and  the  time  lipent  Is  also  sub«» 
tracted  fr<^  teaching  hours*    Furtltermore»  teacliers  occupied  by 
audio«visual  research  and  the  production  of  original  material  may 
be  paid  for  a  limited  number  of  hours  of  overtime* 

the  use  of  closed^circui t  televin^ion  and  the  reorijanisation 
Ire  have  Just  described  channel  a  teacher •s  action  willy  nilly  in 
a  direction  from  which  he  can  no  loner(*r  revert  to  conventional 
models* 

the  teacher  Is  divested  of  the  discretionary  powers  he  normally 
eiiercises  in  his  classroom*    Decisions  as  to  syllabuses,  rates  of 
progress,  objectives  and  tests  are  taken  by  the  team*    Teamwork  in 
this  context  is  not,  as  in  other  esperiments,  a  procedure  consi* 
dered  more  efficient  or  more  satisfactory  by  teachers  iHto  feel  tltat 
otherwise  they  are  isolated  and  their  efforts  are  unco«»ordinated« 
Here,  it  is  an  obligation  which  notHMly  can  avoid*    the  production 
of  audlo*^vi^ual  messa£;os  and  their  utilisatioit  cannot  but  be  col* 
lective  actS4    In  the  production  team  there  is  co«»operation  with 
the  technician  and  doctmtentaiist*     In  the  teams  of  users  whose 
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respqttiiibitHy  in  tn  work  out  mnyn  anil  moan»  of  utilMi<*0  tHoJMft«»: 
4iict  checltiiifS/ttie  proisres^  iiiaile#  ail  teachers  tiavi»  a  voie^  In 
ilielr  particular  subject  but  the  tank  in  nuftiei€*ntif  eamplen  io 
requ4r^  a  diVernificatlon  of  functions  baSiMl  either  on  tl|e  4i!tf^ 
ent  s;ta0«9H  in  the  overall  educational  st rat ec^y* 

In  view  of  this  new  ori$anisati<»ti  and  practice  tW  tMcheir^a  ^  ' 
roie  iouat  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view  I 

a)  The  fuhctionai  nspect*    in  his  ciassro<im  the  teacher  no  iontfer 
pcoupies  his  former  dominant  position  |  he  is  no  lon^i*  the 
repository  of  knowledge  and  the  transmitter  of  ihformatira^ 
Even  if  he  has  helped  to  prtMluce  this  information^  i>e«  as  a 
co«»produeer  of  the  broadcast  (which  is  not  always  the  ease) 
he  receives  it  Just  like  his  pupils  and  side  by  side  vrlt^^ 
:    them#    At  the  stage  when  the  message  has  to  be  ntillcied  he  -  - 
becomos  a  group  leader*    His  task  is  not  to  provide  additional 
information  but  simply  to  anstrer  the  pupils*  quoistion^t  give 
any  explanation  needed  and  help  the  pupils  to  communicate 
their  views  and  criticisms  to  one  another*    th  the  triangular 
or  bi^triangular  classroom  layout  where  ail  eyes  converge  on 
the  television  receiver  his  physical  place  is  neither  centirai 
nor  fixed* 

ftlt  an  important  part  of  his  activity  takes  place  outside  the 
Classroom^    t>ecisions  concerning  syllabuses^  the  comt>osition  of 
broadcastst  their  programming  and  their  refuse  are  made  by  tha 
prodiuction  and  utilisation  teams  and  the  tPH  seminars*    The  very 
conception  of  production  and  ^utilisation**  is  a  reference  to  th0 
association  between  teachers  and  directors^  technicians^  documen«» 
taiists  and  other  teachers  in  manufacturing  tite  material*  the 
teacher  must  know  where  to  take  over  effectively  in  a  system  wiiere 
the  constraints  and  potentialities  are  to  some  extent  beyond  his 
control*    He  has  to  learn  to  use  audio«visual  language  which  is 
practically  always  new  to  him* 

It  should  be  added  that  the  research  activity  in  Which  he  co« 
operates  is  also  a  factor  which  affords  the  teacher  a  more  effect 
tive  perspective  from  which  to  observe  and  rectify  his  classiH»om 
procedure* 

The  teacher  is  thereby  induced  to  concentrate  on  analysihg 
his  own  approach!  by  defining  his  objectives^  by  his  dhoice  of 
strategies  and  Methods  of  transmission  and  introduction  of  fead^ 
back* 
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b)  th»  iioc4o-t*««*liun«l  «fitH*i?t  ♦    Ttuv  tMoHer^^  solitary  relation* 
:«lilp  with  Hin  clans  is  disruptt*4»    Mo  has  less  oti|>orlurtlty  of 
obiaiitinir  ttar*?i^sisti<r  pleasure  from  the  preiiti^  of  persan^ 
1  ^     iryiiii^  iMlo««lt><M<*  ami  i^istding  absolute  power  over  his  pupiio 
with  ho  Tear  of.  compotitioii*    Nut  only  is  some  of  the  khow» 
i^dge  now  tranimiitted  in  a  way  idiioh  bypant^es  him  but  it  is 
p^rfeotly  clear  to  everybody  tliat  his  proposals  and  his  deci* 
sions  are  the  proposals  and  decisions  of  the  team  he  beten^i^ 

v.. / '  t0# "    ■  ' 

In  these  circumstances  the  teacher^  a  personal  input  tends  to 
shift  from  the  classroom  to  the  part  he  plays  in  the  educational 
team«    Here  he  is  with  other  adults  and  has  to  meet  tho  alternating 
ohAlteif^  of  solidarity  and  competition  as  in  ony  other  worliiniff 
^oup*     It  is  clear  that  the  t^achera  at  Harly  feel  that  the  most - 
rewarding  part  of  their  new  role  Is  the  fact  that  they  have  come 
in  from  tlie  cold  of  their  isolation  to  the  warmth  of  a  Joint  effort 
in  a  t0om  where  no  importance  is  attached  to  qualificationa  and 
eategorieSt    this  does  not  of  course  prevent  the  formation  of  dther 
hierarchies  dspehdinip  on  th^  importance  of  the  part  played  by  in^ 
dividual  teachers  in  the  planning  or  preparation  of  broadcasts  dr 
the  development  of  research* 

The  CfiS  at  llafly«»le«»iloi  has  been  afforded  esceptional  fact* 
lilies  to  pursue  a  series  of  experiou^nts  covering  all  aspects  of 
teHohiifg  practice*  The  teacherstiave  been  deliberately  placed  in 
a  situation  where  their  role  is  to  re<*invent  in  a  context  of  iimo^ 
vation  and  research*  this  is  a  situation  which  is  sometimea  ea«^ 
hilarating  attd  sometimes  disquieting  but  in  any  case  always  v^ry 
exacting*    Several  kinds  of  difficuitietf  have  to  be  faced  i 

«  there  are  no  rules  and  regulations  in  France  for  experimental 
school n  which  would  make  it  possible  to  reorganise  the  teach«^ 
ers*  timetable  to^  suit  the  needs  of  the  experiment #  as  for 
example  by  Hitroduoing  a  daily  timetable  which  allows  for  the 
teachers*  various  tusks  such  as  t  teaching*  meetings*  prepara^ 
tion  of  document S|  etc*    The  fact  that  the  teacher  is  supot^«» 
vised  and  remunerated  on  the  basis  of  his  teaching  hdura  makea 
it  nec^essary  to  resort  to  compromiaes  and  expedients  which  are 
always  quefttiottabie  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  new  activities 
afe  becoming  increasingly  important  t 

^  the  «change«^oompelling  factor*^  Which  has  been  systematically 
introduced  into  the  Cts  at  Narly  cannot  but  be  effective  in 
the  sense  th^t  the  teachers  are  no  longer  free  to  choose  their 


•>wti  miaiHtfU  4||mI  oriMiilHo  ili^lr  uwti  i^achiiti^  and; are  tlieroforc^' 
fiitablo  to  rotVr  U*  intilii  loiial  modolM  aiHl  fal  l  tiaek  into  tlie 
uld  ^r«M«vo4    0ut  Uoijipilo  tlio  tact  tliai  ilioy  iiililaliy  Volun^ 
ieorcMl  Tor  tU^  oii|»oriiiioitt,  tlioir  ridolity  to  tlte  Jtiint  ittif^^^^ 
takliitt  ot*t<*n  t'ttlaitt»  |»rublt«iii^,  ot«tMM*ial  t)'  a»  i 

tttf*  rvlaiioitfi  betwiH^ii  ilut  toacliiM'ti  aiHl  tliip  |>riMliotora  oT  tlte^^ 
o»|H^riifieiit  liutm^tiiiK^ii  place*  tlic*  toacliori^  in  a  position  of 
utibortlinati an  and  Uo|n^ntlc*m*0  9    Art*  tlif>  t4>aeliorfi  mert*  «Uljf« 
onJinatoH  rotifion^iblo  tor  itopiolitontini;  vluit  Ims  b^n  4«cltleil 
tor  tUom  by  |mople  who  art*  not  concerned  in  tb#  finiiy  liTe 
or  thf»  Hchool  t    Aro  tb*»K  working  for  tbo  l»onefit  olV  th<^ 
poriionnol  of  tbo  iVK  anU  tbi*  rotn^arcborn  ?    On  wbat  i  irif*ii 
couid  c^o»opt*ration  be  organisfKl  to  titako  tb<*  t«»aclior«  aii>o 
fool  tbin  waa  roaiiy  tboir  eKporintont  ? 
^  rot'orenc©  is  oi*ton  made*  to  tho  lack  of  appropriate  trainfl^~ 
for  tb«*  new  roie  tbi**  teacher  xs  called  upon  to  play*  Oronp 
dynamics^  a  training  in  coMiunication  aitd  insti ttitional 
analysis  are  considered  to  be  as  necessary  as  an  education 
in  aMdlo«>visual  techniques* 


F*    A  HtSM  SCHWl  t^'LA  SOUilCE 

1^  Source  is  a  *new  school^  which  Iras  estabiished  in  1946  by 
Chatelaiii  and  Cousinet  at  lteudon«»Oi*i ievue  in  the  Purls  i»uburbs« 
initially  a  pritsary  school^  it  was  graduaiiy  extended  to  covdf  /tK^ 
pre«schoolt  elementary  and  secondary  cycles* 

thd  founders  of  La  Source  cremated  a  new  type  of  institution 
which  has  compiotely  broken  with  traditional  educational  standards* 
It  is  Mi  designed  as  a  school  where  teachers  train  pupils  hui  ^<a 
home  for  children^  parents  and  teachers i^e*  primarily  a  place 
where  adults  are  able  to  live  with  children* 

This  project  could  be  carried  out  only  in  the  private  sector^ 
awuy  from  Administrative  constraints  and  control* 

to  begin  with»the  situation  is  that  i 

«  the  setting  is  totally  unlike  the  precincts  of  a  scho4»l  i 

Source  is  a  house  standing  in  a  garden  | 
^  the  timetable  is  planned  to  ensure  continuity  and  fieaihility  | 

there  are  no  set  times  for  lessons  | 
«  the  schoolwork  is  not  divided  into  ^subjects**  | 
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«  the  Chi  141*011  wortt  nt  itteir  own  rat0«  which  meailA  tUnt  motk  i4  , 
iii«tiviii(i9tiii0tl  and  tho  chliclrett  can  choose  their  bwn  active 
iiieii  I 

«  the  t0ac^       who  use  theee  methods  are  not  eetected  for  their,  ^ 
university  at taintm^nts  hut  for  their  persortaiity  (interest  in 
children^  approachabiiity^  weii«»haianced  imrsonaiity)  t 

>  there  are  frequent  meetingn  of  various  kinds  to  help  teachers 
to  adjuiftt  themselves  to  th^ir  tasks  and  ensure  co*ordlnation* 
thefe  are  io^etings  of  the  teaching  team#  meetings  between 
^  teachers  and  researcliers  ( for  eKampie  for  the  introduction  of 
modern  mathematics  or  iinguistics)t  and  par€mt«»teach0r  working 
groups  I 

the  school  is  permanently  open  to  visitors  atid  parents*  Kvery 
yecir  thdre  Is  an  '^open  w^ek^  enabling  i>arents«  educators  and 
^  teachers  interested  lit  the  school  not  only  to  Seo  classes  at 
work  Wt  to  talk  tu  teachers  and  piipils*    In  this  way  th0 
teaching  methods  are  constantly  re»adjusted«    Every  teacher 
is  entirely  free  to  conduct  his  class  as  he  thinks  fit  proyi^ 
ded  that  he  ensures  continuity  with  ths  work  of  the  previous 
class« 

thisi  year  the  school  was  enlarged  and  the  primary  classss  n»<» 
organisedf  and  groups  were  set  up  for  omthematics  at  various  le«» 
vols*    Although  they  continue  to  belong  to  **groupes  de  vie**  for 
ether  activities^  children  in  this  9th  and  lOth  and  in  the  8th  land 
fth  classes^  are  assigned  to  one  of  three  groups  according  to  tkeir 
abilities  and  achievesients  but  if  they  fl»ke  progress  or#  converselyi 
if  they  are  unable  td  cops  with  the  work  th«y  are  doingt  they  are 
allowed  to  change  groups*    Classes  no  longer  eaist  as  teaehing 
units*    This  rsform  was  planned  and  developed  by  the  team  of  teach^ 
ers  in  the  primary  cycle  and  it  was  on  thsir  initiative  that  the 
paronts  were  associated  with  the  reform* 

the  basic  objective  is  to  centre  teaching  on  thy  child*  tho 
ails  is  to  cater  for  his  needs  and  this  means  essentially  that  the 
child ^s  environment  (the  classroomt  the  school)  must  allow  him  to 
sspress  his  own  needst  desires  and  willt    In  this  environsiant  th# 
teacher  does  not  emercise  direct  action  but  ensures  that  the  child 
is  abla  to  satisfy  his  own  requirements  (and  particularly  his  naod 
to  learn) •    The  child  analyses  his  requirements^  evaluatss  them 
and  matches  the  task  assigned  to  him  with  the  resources  available* 
tho  teachers  whose  function  is  to  foster  this  environment  do  nut 
live  outside  it  but  belong  to  it  themselves*    Their  responsibility 
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to  fom  nn  aotivcit  felanect  and  creative  team  in  whieti  all  relii^  . 
tiona  are  free  and  uneon^tratned* 

The  teacher  at  La  Source  ie  not  an  *inatructor^#    Hie  activ«i 
Ity  innide  and  outside  the  claeeroom  is  baaed  not  oh  th^  trahimiia^ 
alon  of  knowledge  tmt  the  development  of  the  child# 

The  teacher^ 8  place  ia  not  in  the  centre  of  his  claaarooiii*: 
tte  apenda  varying  t»9rioda  woHting  with  individual  tmpil»  or  gfoupi 
or  with  the  irhole  claaa#    He  watchea  the  behaviour  of  the  children 
cat*efttlly  and  notes  h>ir  they  tackle  their  work#  either  indii^idtmliir 
or  in  i^upst    Mien  he  intervenes  it  is  either  to  give  informationV 
ansirer  a  question  or  ^help  out**  a  particular  pupil#    Prtna  the 
standpoint  of  method  it  may  be  said  that  his  role  has  three  aapeetsi 

^  Observing  the  oupils  i  here  his  aim  is  not  only  to  get  to 

kno^  each  pupllt  understand  his  difficulties  aiid  measure  hls^^^^^^^  7 
progress  but  also  to  shift  the  emphasis  away  from  tiims«if^ 
His  knowledge  of  th«^  pupils  and  his  teaching  approaehf  which 
is  based  on  the  behaviour  and  procedure  of  each  papii#  are 
strengthened  and  enriched  by  the  exchanges  he  has  outside  his 
classroois^  such  as  meetings  of  the  teacher  teasif  contacts  with, 
parents  collectively  or  indii^tduaily  and  correspondence  with 
them  via  the  pupll^s  report  book« 

«  Teaching  activity  t  here  teaching  Is  envisaged  aa  a  stimlilUs 
to  the  activity  of  the  puplls«    The  teacher  interVenea  In  a 
variety  of  ways#    He  sets  the  pupils  a  programmed  taak#  pro«i^  < 
vldes  material  (particularly  the  methods  ^ich  ihchice  pupiia 
to  condense  what  they  learn) »  gives  eaplanatlohs  and  sees  that 
Information  circulates  between  the  various  groups«    The  teadier 
carefully  watches  his  pupils  grope  towards  the  soltition  of 
their  problems  and  holps  them  make  their  discoveries  and|  wheH 
the  time  comes»  consolidates  their  ae<|Ui  sit  Ions  •    tempting  by 
the  teacher  is  not  ruled  out  but  Is  admitted  only  when  Juati^ 
fled  as  an  aid  to  the  pupil *8  own  efforts* 

^  Dlactisslon<i»leadiny  i  the  faet  that  the  teacher  is  not  a  Judge 
does  not  prevent  him  from  eiterclslng  a  certain  measure  of  eon* 
trol*    He  has  to  enable  the  pupils  to  get  their  bearings*  tte 
ensurea  order  by  seeing  ttiat  each  pupil  or  oaoh  grouip^  ot^  the 
class  as  a  whole  knows  what  la  going  on#    For  eaamploi  no  pr^^» 
ject  ot*  change  suggested  by  the  pupils  is  ever  rejected  t  the 
teacher  geta  them  to  eaplaln  their  intentions  In  detail  and 
discuss  them  among  themselvea^ 

Hie  operational  aspects  reflect  a  conception  of  the  teaoher^a 
role  whlch#  particularly  In  primary  school  classesi  lays  emphaeis 
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on  Itili  pronencr  of  an  adult  trtio  is  opeii«minded|  attentive  and 
benevolent  and  ndt  an  enttmiilary  imaso  of  knowledee  or  effioietioy* 
The  ieaelier  doe»  not  pereonify  Hociati  liieral  and  oultUrai  standarde# 
He  tielpe  th#  group  discover  these  standards  through  the  inoidentii 
in  their  cot loot ive  activity #    The  Modei  of  the  educator  or  the 
holiday  cnttip  0roup«ieader  which  has  prevailed  since  the  foundation 
of  the  selioot  has  irraduaily  been  combined  with  that  of  the  class 
organiser  whose  task  is  to  facilitate  communication^ 

In  a  word f  the  teacher  is  an  innovator^    the  confidence  he 
enjoys  at  his  school  and  the  part  he  plays  at  educational  meetings 
and  symposiums  enable  him  to  analyse  his  own  situation  and  review 
his  own  practice  and  attitudes  every  so  often# 

The  portrait  of  the  teacher  we  have  Just  drawn  is  the  ideal 
envisaged  by  the  educators  at  La  dource«    Although  this  ideal  has 
been  attained  by  certain  teachers  or  at  certain  times^  achievement 
i  sometistos  falls  short  of  reality #    This  is  due  to  certain  obsta* 
etes*    Some  are  institutional  i  « 

the  requirements  of  public  esaminations  (lyc^e  entrance  bI^'m^ 
inatiohf  iSBPCf  Baccalaur^at)  are  not  entirely  consistent  with 
the  ideal  of  personal  development  pursued  at  La  Source*  A 
certain  ani^iety  is  felt  in  this  connection  by  the  parents  and 
even  the  pupils* 

A  number  of  concessions  to  traditional  teaching  have  had  to  be 
made  in  the  secohdat^y  department* 

m  a  private  school  recruits  its  pupils  from  a  privileged  envi«» 
rotmient*    Certain  teachers  consequently  feel  some  dissatisfile« 
tion  not  only  for  idsological  reasons  but  also  because  the 
Children  they  are  dealing  with  already  reflect  the  habits  and 
modos  of  eapressioh  of  a  relatively  homogeneous  background  f 

•  the  inevitable  problems  of  hierarchy  between  the  authorities 
and  the  teachers  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  head« 
mistress  has  held  her  poi^t  since  the  school  was  founded  and 
therofore  tends  tn  be  identified  with  the  institutioni  Hie 
educational  projects  of  the  teachers  and  the  headmistresses 
plans  do  not  always  Coincide  and  adjustsients  are  necessary* 
Other  obstacles  are  due  to  the  inadequate  training  of  the 
teachers  i 

m  most  teachers  have  not  been  systematically  trained  in  group 
work* 

•  finally*  there  are  difficulties  of  communication*    For  et«* 
amplei  certain  teachers  are  still  reluctant  to  allow  col* 
leaguss  to  sit  in  on  their  lessons* 
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The  traltiintf  probiem  tmi  been  foimd  eo  vital  thai  ta  Soitree 
took  the  etep  in  1969/70  of  «ettin|r  Up  a  training  centre  for 
teaeherii  iii  the  primary  and  aeoondary  dyolea  of  pilot  schooler 
thia  oentre  haa  operated  for  a  year  on  an  eaperiUMB^ntal  baaia  but 
haa  hot  yet  obtained  the  nece^aary  anbaidiea  to  oontiliae  ita  h^oti^ 
Ivitiea* 


o«  Aft  Bxpsmwmt  wth  an  bouoatiohal  t&m 

MA  LYCBE  IN  THE  IRAKIS  AttBA 

As  a  result  of  the  great  challenge  of  I968  many  teacher a  felt 
the  need  to  break  with  the  uaual  teacher/pupil  relatione  and  find 
another  role  for  themaelvea* 

Three  teachera  at  the  Lyc^e  Harie  Curie,  Veraailleat  acted 
on  their  oun  initiative  and  aet  up  an  educational  team  conaiatini; 
of  colleaguea  from  different  diaciplinea  and  a  number  of  pey<^lol6• 
giati#    No  apeoific  ayatem  of  teaching  was  advocated  at  the  outaet# 
The  team  waa  deaigned  aa  a  aetting  for  contacts  and  co-operation 
between  teachera  with  the  aame  pupila«    The  idea  waa  to  make  a 
collective  approach  to  problems  of  oommuhication  between  pupila  : 
and  teachera  and  between  teachera  and  parenta  and  to  eiiforimotti 
with  new  teaching  procedurea  such  aa  gt'oUp  worfc« 

The  number  of  teachers  who  volunteered  for  thiO  eatyeriment 
made  it  poasible  to  take  over  two  claaaea*    SomAtimea  the  olaaaea 
met  aeparatelyt  aometimea  in  a  plenary  group# 

The  eaperiment  required  the  approval  of  the  headmaater  aa  the 
teaoheirs  concerned  had  to  be  assigned  to  the  same  elassea  and  their 
timetablea  organised  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  period  aelected  for 
meetings  would  find  all  teachers  free«    Furthermore  the  Mini at Iry 
had  Just  made  public  its  decision  to  support  teaching  inhovationa« 
The  teachera  engaged  in  the  eaperiment  were  therefore  entitled  to 
aak  for  time  off  from  their  teaching  dutiea  to  take  |iart  in  the 
neceasary  research  and  consul tationa*    Xn  thia  partioulat*  caaoi 
the  Ministry  of  education  waa  unable  to  reduce  the  teaching  houra 
but  granted  e  ch  teacher  an  hour's  eatra  pay  per  week  for  the  pe«* 
riod  of  one  year  (thia  waa  reduced  by  half  with  effeOt  fl*om  the 
aecoUd  year  of  the  eagwriment )  • 

This  project  waa  a  response  to  the  intense  need  felt  by  the. 
teachers  concerned  to  break  out  of  their  iaolatioa  and  woHi  with 
other  teachers^    It  was  alao  a  reaction  to  the  rejection  of 
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^Ntueniiofiftl  ^tandariln  and  t»rooedure«  by  the  patiil«i    The  teaeh^rt 
felt  that  i#  they  were  to  continue  to  exeroiee  their  profeiieion 
tt  Mia  eesential  to  eatablish  other  relationa  with  their  fUj^ila 
and  lie  accept ed  by  them# 

Three  objectivea  emerged  from  the  initial  conaul tationa  I 

«  to  break  freah  grolmd  i  thia  meant  rethinking  and  re^^pianning 
all  aapeeta  of  teachinff#  i#e#  claaarooai  practice^  relatione 
with  ptt|i»ii0  and  inatitutional  problemai  in  order  to  meet  the 
needa  of  the  pttpila#    The  central  problem  waa  of  courae 
preaent«»day  educational  objectivea  t 
■'  m  to  promote  further  training  for  teachera  i  thia  culled  for  an 
underatanding  of  attitudea  and  motivationa#  a  clarification 
of  the  teaching  proJect#  an  attempt  to  ebtain  infomation  and 
trainihg  not  only  in  individual  achool  aubjeota  but  aiao  in 
teaching  «a  a  whole  (pupil«centred  teachingf  group  workf  ete#)t 
«  to  organia0  reaearch  on  the  changing  achool  environmentt  pur* 
ticularly  for  i;he  paychologiata« 

In  the  two  yeara  in  which  the  eaperiment  hat  been  going  on 
varioiia  inhbvatlona  have  been  introduced  i 

m  teachera  have  viaited  the  claaaea  of  their  colteaguea  in 
other  diaciplinea  and  watched  them  at  work  i 
inter«diaeiplinary  co«»ordination  haa  made  it  poaaible  to  link 
up  aevenil  ayllabuaea  around  common  themea*    Oebatet  have 
been  organiaed  among  all  the  teachera  concerned  with  the  par* 
ticular  i^laaa  and  have  been  ocoaaionally  attended  by  the  ptty«^ 
chologiata#  acting  aa  a  atimulating  element  i 
aelf«Mliaclpline  haa  been  inatituted  i 

^  the  pupila  have  been  invited  to  a  preparatory  meeting  of  tha 
claaa  council  at  which  the  problema  on  the  agenda  have  been 
diactiaaad  with  them  i 

meetihga  between  teachera^  pupila  and  paychologiata  and  meet* 
iitga  of  parentai  teaehera#  pupila  and  paycholegiata  ha¥a  baeh 
organiaed  to  review  the  progreaa  made  by  each  claaa* 

If  the  teachera  at  Veraaillea  are  seeking  a  new  role  it  la 
becauae  they  feel  that  they  have  been  diveated  of  the  role  they 
played  up  to  They  have  lost  *the  illuaion  that  they  afe  the 

privileged  diapenaera  of  knowledge^  and  have  realiaed  that  tha  ptt« 
pilii  in  their  relationahlps  with  them»  are  no  longer  inhibited 
by  respect #   They  have  begun  to  doubt  the  value  of  their  activity* 
They  do  not  feel  that  their  teaching  objective  (to  Oommunicate 
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pdriibiilar  ktiowiedgo  ur  bring  home  a  particular  probiein)  i«  ^imiior* 
taut  or  Moesaary  to  th^ir  pupil»^#    The  teacher  no  longer  had  the 
feelins  of  inner  security  foetered  by  the  Idea  that  he  i#  a  tilodel 
for  hie  pupiie  juet  aa  hie  own  teacher  provided  an  immtable  teiicher 
image  for  him*    The  realiddtion  of  thi«  change  and  thi^  deep  dtnii^ 
tisfaciion  felt  by  adoleacentu  with  their  faiiiiliea»  their  educa«» 
tional  system  and  society  at  large  has  led  the  teachers  at 
Ifersailles  to  challenge  their  own  role  at  every  turn  I 

their  roJe  as  adults  in  a  cotwmmity  is  often  felt  by  yoiing 
people  as  repressive  i  what  is  to  be  done  to  give  ybuilg  people 
a  reassuring  image  of  themselves  as  benevolent  allies  rather 
than  watchdogs  of  the  society  they  criticise  without  drifting 
into  paternalism  f    What  is  to  be  done  to  win  the  students V 
confidence  but  avoid  the  appearance  of  complicity  in  their 
turbulence  or  nihilism  7 

^  their  role  as  teachers  t  listening  to  their  pupils  and  asking 
them  to  state  their  views  at  discussions  or  in  group  WoHt 
does  not  necessarily  reduce  teachers  to  the  role  of  a  group 
leaders*    They  continue  to  be  adults  who  have  knowledge  to 
impart •    The  problem  is  therefore  to  co»ordinate  the  various 
ways  in  which  they  can  intervene^  such  as  by  hwlping  their 
pupils  to  eapress  themselves^  to  make  a  decision  in  the  ehoi^se 
of  subject  for  study  and  the  organisation  of  work  and  by  pro^ 
viding  information* 

*  their  role  as  reformers  within  the  educational  system  i  oon«» 
diaoting  an  eaperiment  which  affects  all  aspects  of  teaching 
practice  means  testing  possibilities  of  change  which  coheern 
all  teachers*    As  an  eatension  to  the  innovations  thlry  intr6«» 
duee  into  their  classroom  practice  teachers  are  bound  to  keep 
themselves  informed  on  the  general  progress  of  the  eaperiiiiettt 
by  consulting  their  colleagues^  obtaining  information  en  other 
esperience  outside  the  school  and  participating  in  syttposiiMs 
or  seminars  dealing  with  the  teacher *s  rols« 

The  main  feature  of  this  eaperiment  is  its  openmindsdness* 
ko  model  has  been  adopted  as  a  base  for  the  teacher* s  hew  roie# 
and  the  responses  of  the  participants  to  the  problems  which  sitccei* 
Siv^ly  arise  may  be  very  diverse*    A  particular  knd  constantly 
clirfing  theme  is  the  actual  limit  of  the  teacher* s  role  among  his 
pupils*    What  language  can  he  use  and  what  can  he  be  to  his  pupils f 
The  only  principle  is  that  relations  with  the  pupils  depend  to  a 
large  degree  on  the  relations  between  the  teachers  in  the 
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adueatioimi  it>tt»#  Tho  rroedam  th0  teftohera  are  prepared  to  offer 
the  piipila  it  directly  If  not  alwayn  cjearty  related  to  the  tre0^ 
dofli  the  teacrhef 0  have  or  can  take  within  the  nohool* 

For  this  readon  the  many  obstaciee  which  slow  down  an  experi<» 
went  of  thie  kind  are  part  of  the  ej^periinent  itaeif»    there  ie  an 
echo  here  of  the  tenets  of  ^inatitutiunal^  teaching  centred  on. the 
analysis  of  the  conetraint««  the  iimitatione  and  rf^souroes  of  the 
teaching  institution  and  the  attempt  to  develop  a  atrategy  which 
wiii  gradtiaily  wideii  the  rield  of  initiative^ 

the  echicationai  team  at  Vereailiee  hae  had  to  contend  with 
adminintrative  interferences,  for  esawple  the  refusal  to  admit 
psychologists  to  the  school  until  official  permission  reached  th^ 
headmistresses  office  (this  forced  the  teachers  to  hold  working 
sieetings  in  their  own  homes),  the  refusal  to  give  teachers  a  ro«im 
after  p#m*  for  reasons  of  **safety"t  the  uncertainty  at  ths 

beginning  of  each  school  year  as  to  whether  the  necessary  p«^rmis« 
Sion  would  be  renewed  and  whether  the  teachers  would  continue  to 
draw  overtime  pay #  etc*    fiut  there  is  also  the  resistance  of  thb 
educational  system  to  any  concerted,  inter*disoiplinary  approach* 
The  rigidity  of  teachers*  timetables  and  official  duties  prevent 
them  from  organising  Joint  activities*    It  is  difficult  to  initiate 
new  relationships  with  a  class  of  pupils  and  enhance  the  pupils* 
liberty  in  a  school  which  Continues  to  be  run  on  traditional  lines« 
the  amtiety  of  the  authorities^  the  other  teachers  and  in  some 
eases  the  parents  when  confronted  with  an  innovation  trhich  disrupts 
conventional  class  procedure  creatos  an  unpropitious  atmosphere  in 
which  the  progressively-minded  teachers  fluctuate  between  hopeleis«» 
iiess  and  subversion* 

A  teaching  team  of  this  kind  also  has  io  overcome  its  own  ln«» 
iernni  problems  caused  by  the  diversity  of  its  make«up*    the  trains 
ing  its  members  have  had,  their  motivations  as  teachers  and  inno«^ 
vators^  their  teaching  projects  and  their  political  views  are  all 
dissimilar*    Certain  teachers  fall  by  the  wayside»  others  Join  the 
tsam^    the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  team  to  adjust  to  one 
another!  with  the  aid  of  the  psychologists,  is  an  aspect  of  the 
aaporiment  which  takes  up  a  good  deal  of  time*    But  mutual  adjust* 
meat  is  an  essential  condMlon  on  which  depends  not  only  any  Joint 
deciaion  but  also  the  internal  dynamics  of  the  team* 
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lU    EXPeKINKNTS  tH  « INSTITUTIONAL «  TfeACHtNO 


A  number  of  experiments  in   Institutional*  teadtiing  Wve  talton 
t>iace  #lnce  1962«    They  have  alwaya  arlaen  froto  the  personal  ini^ 
tiative  of  a  teacher  (prlAwry  or  secondary  echool)  «^  4e<fldea  ie^i^^^ 
change  the  pattern  of  authority  in  ihe  group«»class«    this  means ! 
that  the  redefinition  of  the  teacher^s  role  is  not  the  more  or 
less  direct  consequence  of  some  teaching  Innovation  hut  is  the 
actual  subjeijt  of  the  initial  ohaiiiits*    On  this  initiai  basis  eyelT 
sort  0f  development  is  possible  in  connection  with  atethods#  pro«    .  . 
gramming#  testing  of  progressi  etc« 

**thstitutional*  teaching  is  based  on  a  criticism  of  teacher 
domination  in  the  classroom^    Hoireveri  the  teacher/pupil  relation^* 
ship  is  not  analysed  in  the  same  terms  by  all  the  th^oreticiiins 
of  ^institutional"  teaching*    Vasques  and  Oury  blame  ths  two-way 
relationship  between  teacher  and  pupil*    These  authors  contend 
that  however  it  is  utilised  (more  or  less  authoritativeiyt  mora 
or  less  permlssively)^  teacher  domination  never  dffers  any  more 
than  a  pursly  theoretical  reciprocity*    "Institutional**  teaching 
provides  a  third  elementi  i*e*  the  madiation  which  makes  real  com« 
municatibn  possible*    "For  eaample^  the  correspondent!  the  class 
nawspaper»  an  object  the  class  isjgiaking  or  the  survey  the  class 
is  engaged  on  offer  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  individually  and 
collectively  a  subject  to  talk  about  and  an  opportunity  of  commu«» 
nication***"  (1)*    niese  activities  make  it  necessary  ta  lay  doWii 
rulas  and  determine  functional  thus  an  "institutional"  or  decisioii« 
making  authority  is  created  within  the  group«»class*    This  iS|  among 
other  things  I  the  purpose  of  the  "Council"  where  teachers  and  pu« 
pile  aachange  their  opinionsi  suggestions  and  proposalSi  and  wliere 
decisions  are  taken* 

The  criticisms  of  Lapassade  and  tobrot  are  levelled  at  the 
bureaucratic  nature  of  the  teaching  system  which  creates  alienating 
relationships  at  all  levels  of  the  hierarchy  and  particularly  in 
the  group*class4    This  buroaucratic  control  should  be  broken*  Td 
let  the  pupils  eaprass  themselves  and  create  a  situation  in  which 
they  can  put  forward  thair  requests  implies  that  the  teacher  is 
prepared  to  giVe  up  his  prerogatives  and  privileges#    thB  ahalysia 
0t  the  group  reactions  and  the  switch  from  teacher«»centred  control 
pave  the  way  for  frae  eapression  and  contestation*    in  tha  absehca 

1)  A*  Vasques  and  r*  Oury#  Pa  ,1a  classe  coao^rativa  &  ia  tj^dsgagiy 
instl tutApnnelle 4  p*  683  (From  the  Co«^oparatiVe  fiiass  to  IttsU« 
tutionai  Teaching) # 
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of  teacher^cotiirbl  th©  |iiiplli»  ttr»>  left  to  themselves  to  deterwiiie 
their  ot>Jeetives»  prowdv^ee  anU  tiwetahie^    this  leads  to  collect* 
tlve  manageiiietit*    The  p^file  hi*ve  then  to  ootttetid  directly  with 
the  system  of  external  constraints  (timetables^  syllatmseSt  ^»ami«^ 
itattonst  s<^ol  rulesi  etu*)  t  they  are  brought  face  to  face  i^ith 
the  problems  of  or^anisine  and  regulatine  their  Group  and  at  the 
same  time  ar#  provided  ^ith  the  various  resources  with  which  to 
met  these  problems #  such  as  publications^  documents^  illustra«^ 
tions  and  information  via  .the  teacher  and  their  comrades^ 

Eaperiments  in  institutional  teaching  tahe  different  practical 
forms t  some  more  radical  than  others^  according  tn  the  basic  ideas 
idiich  prompt  them#  the  level  of  the  class  and  the  training  and 
personal  ability  of  the  teacher*    The  obieotives  themselves  vary 
widely  and  differ  in  their  significance  in  each  particular  cato* 
For  eMmi^let  the  intention  may  be  to  achieve  one  or  more  of  the 
following  aims  i 

•  To  overcome  the  boredom  of  schoolvork  by  chauffing  the  teaching 
process  into  an  adventure  into  which  the  persons  concerned 
throw  theoiselves  wholeheartedly* 

•  To  use  this  method  to  enrich  the  work  of  the  class  and  achieve 
greater  efficiency  in  the  pursuit  of  actual  educational  objl>0«  ^ 
tives* 

«  Xo  eatend  the  scope  of  education  from  the  conventional  intei^i' 
iectual  sfdiere  to  personality  training  with  an  initiation  into 
the  life  of  the  community  and  the  co«operative  approach* 

«  To  make  the  class  a  place  where  everyone  has  the  right  to 
eaisii  empress  his  wishes  and  eaercise  an  activity  which  is 
really  his  own* 

^  to  train  pupils  to  challenge  the  social  system  and  its  stand«» 
ards« 

•  To  analyse  the  contradictions  in  the  educational  system^  the 
experiments  beingi  according  to  tourau»  ^tools  of  knowledge 
rather  than  examples  of  method^*  particularly  by  allowing  for 
the  latent  function  of  the  s institution^* 

^Institutional^  teaching  experiments  have  been  prompted  or 
shaped  by  several  models  which  are  on  the  borderland  of  psycho«» 
therapy*  social  psychology  and  economics!  which  include  the  fbl* 
lewiHi:  I 

-  the  ••institutional psycho«therapy  model*    tndeedi  in  the  past 
a)  years  the  practices  based  on  ••institutional ••  analysis  and 
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cali«>etiv«»  nwimecHiienf  Imva  beeti  th^  subject  of  renei^rcli  111 
t»#yehiatric  itt«titution0  } 

•  the  |mpii«»contred  model  itorked  out  by  Rog^rst  on  the  bail#  «»f 
piiycho«»therap)r  practice  ami  nubaequentiK  e)(teiiii0fl  tb  all  tyw 
pea  df  coamnmication  (diticuaftioaii  with  pupiia  to  ai4  tlieiii^ W - 
investigate  tht^ir  probli*titS|  etc.)  atid  the  teachel^/pupit  rela^ 
tioinfihip  I 

•  the  training  groups  therapy  group  or  sub-group  aiodel  in  irhich 
training  objectives  are  pursued  througit  an  atiaiysis  of  th« 
interactions  between  the  participants  in  the  situation  I 

•  the  seir«»goveming  model »  defining  a  procedure  in  which  ptHi«» 
duction  and  community  life  are  collectively  organised  by 
parties  concerned* 

As  we  point  out  above»  the  main  feature  of  ^instittitiohalf 
teachipig  experiments  is  tliat  they  reshape  the  pattern  of  roieS  in 
the  group-^class.    In  all  efforts  made  in  this  direction  there  is 
always  at  the  outset  the  belief  that  the  charismatic  role  from 
which  the  teacher  traditionally  derives  his  status  is  a  delusion 
and  rather  ridiculous*    His  refusal  to  assume  this  role  and  thus 
i^edace  the  pupil  to  a  recipient ^  a  docile  subordinate  or  an  imita* 
tor  leads  the  teacher  to  embark  on  a  process  of  exploration  ot  the 
educational  situation*    It  is  not  possible  to  decide  what  his  own 
role  will  be  until  he  has  set  out  clearly  its  various  eleitohts  t 
the  itistitutional  constraints^  tite  scope  for  personal  initiative^ 
the  desires  and  requests  of  the  pUpilst  the  determination  of  object 
tiVes  and  tasks*    But  this  process  is  never  completed  becanse  the 
gradual  revelation  of  the  multiple  aspects  of  the  situatidn  is 
constantly  changing  the  situation  and  calling  for  new  adjustments* 

In  other  words  the  role  of  the  teacher  is  constantly  being 
challenged*    He  oscillate,  between  several  poles  i 

The  ierouii  leader 

he  is  attentive  to  the  views  of  each  pupil^  analysing  th# 
attitudes^  the  interaction  and  the  evolution  ef  the  group  and 
analysing  and  regulating  the  action  of  the  group* 

•  The  work  orieaniser 

suggesting  modes  of  operation*  aiding  the  pupils  in  decisidn«* 
making  and  in  supervising  the  implementation  of  their  deoi^ 
sions* 
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ttie  gjit^rt  proviaiitg 

iiifomiatioti  or  hints  on  meilioil  in  hi»  particuiar  field  aiid 
brineiH#  Uono  th#  timitatioiis  and  uncertainties  of  thete  me«» 
iliode  t(»  His  |Mipiis# 

m  th&  tiropaipindiBt 

reVeaiinff  the  sooio«»|Kiiitieal  implications  of  the  teacheHs 
fanctioni  the  contradictions  of  the  educational  Bft^m  and 
the  affinities  betireen  teaching  and  other  social  practic0S* 

In  referriiiiC  to  models  of  roles  outside  teaching  practice^ 
^^institutional**  teaching  does  not  stop  short  at  huilding  a  new 
model  for  the  teacher*  s  role«    The  important  point  is  that  it  ma« 
Ms  it  necessary  to  reconsider  the  different  dimensions  in  a  role 
thich  at  present  is  rather  ambiguouift*    It  is  clear  that  each  of 
these  dimensions  i»  at  least  virtually  present  in  any  teaching 
relationship*    tThat  is  new  is  the  analysis  idiich  specifiea  the  di* 
mensiotie  and  above  all  ^he  fact  that  this  analysis  itself  becomes 
a  siajor  dimension  in  teaching  practice*    The  difficulties  and  con«^ 
flicts  which  arise  at  each  stage  are  the  same  as  those  esperienced 
by  any  te^^roher  facing  a  class  but  in  most  cases  they  remain  hidden 
and  unrecognised*    Here  they  are  brought  into  the  light  of  day  eind 
dealt  with  by  the  grouped  tss  in  the  contest  of  the  ^institution*'* 
they  are  in  the  main  t 

A  turning  the  class  over  td  collective  management  meana  that 
the  teacher  gives  up  part  if  not  all  of  the  authority  which 
is  vested  in  him  by  the  institution^    And  yet  it  is  he  who 
grMts  the  charter  t  He  is  still  the  adult  among  the  younger 
generation  and  he  is  still  regarded  as  responsible*  Should 
he  deny  this  aiid  behave  as  if  his  status  was  abolished  f  itia 
pupils  are  not  deceived*    Does  this  therefore  mean  that  the 
whole  thing  is  a  game  to  which  the  players  more  er  leae  lend 
themselves  but  which  always  reverts  to  the  master«»subordinate 
relationship  which  it  was  hoped  to  eliminate  f 

^  as  far  as  the  transmission  of  knowledge  is  concemed#  can  the 
teacher  be  anything  but  a  privileged  mediator^  i«e*  the  person 
who  knows  what  has  to  bo  known  9    When  can  he  make  his  contri« 
bution  as  a  teacher  without  short «»clrcul ting  the  pupils*  lenrh^ 
ing  process  ?    la  it  adequate  if  he  restricts  himself  oh  prin« 
ciple  merely  to  answering  pupils*  questlonsi  considering  that 
those  questions  sometimes  reflect  the  pupil *s  desire  to  seek 
security  by  leaving  everything  te  the  adult  as  in  the  enrly 
stages  of  childhood  ? 
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m  tioif  in  (lite  iu  ropresent  the  #taiiclanls  aiut  vaiuiiti  of  th(»  iii«ti«» 
totion  and  the  community  in  the  eyes  of  the  piipiin  vhon  not 
only  does  one  not  enbecribe  to  them  but  even  oppoMe  thorn  f 
if  the  teacher  refueen  to  represent  theee  etandarde  and  Va^ 
lue#  and  chooeee  to  deviate  ie  he  not  conceaiins^  the  tlrttth" 
from  his  pupiie  and  arousing  their  anxiety  7 

ConsequentiVt  ^tiat  the  teacher  doe8»  what  he  does  not  dO| 
irhether  his  intervention  is  timely  or  untimely •  what  a  pitrticular 
attitude  might  signify  are  so  many  ever-present  problemst  <uid  in 
finding  an  answer  to  them  the  teacher  has  to  steel*  a  ooUrse  tM^twoell 
the  rish  of  manipulating  his  pupils  or  of  depriving  them  of  a  re» 
fiige  from  their  anaieties# 

2t  is  obvious  that  a  venture  of  this  hittdy  which  not  oul^y 
af foots  the  deepest  aspects  of  the  relationship  beti^en  teachorS 
and  pupils  and  the  eaistence  of  the  grottp«»class  biit  is  also  a 
challenge  to  the  educational  systettf  !•  viewed  both  by  its  parti* 
oipants  and  outside  observers  as  a  hasardous  undertahihg  and  con^ 
seqitently  encounters  all  kinds  of  resistance*  including  i 

•  He  si  stance  from  the  pupils  who  are  suddenly  placed  in  a  sii«i 
nation   where  they  no  longer  find  the  models  and  roferohces 
which  guided  them  previously • 

^  Resistance  on  the  part  of  the  parents  who  are  alarmed  about 
the  effects  on  their  children's  education  of  a  type  of  teacfa^ 
ing  which  seems  to  be  a  challenge  to  normal  stan«iards  and 
turns  its  back  on  the  acquisition  and  testing  of  knowledgo* 

-  Besistance  of  colleagues  to  an  eaperimeitt  which  questions 
their  own  role  and  which  mic^t  be  contagious  and  ar<mse  fe«» 
volt  in  their  own  classes* 

•  flesistance  from  the  educational  system  which  defends  itself 
a^inst  the  challenge  and  fears  that  it  will  no  loh^r  be 
able  to  control  the  development  of  similar  schemos«    f^or  elt«» 
employ  a  circular  issued  in  January  1971  ordered  tsachers  idio 
had  undertaken  a  teaching  eaperiment  and  particularly  those 
who  were  practising  pupil«»centred  education  itt  their  classroom 
to  put  an  end  to  the  eaperiment  if  they  had  ttot  obtained  per^ 
mission  to  continue  it  from  the  responsible  authorities* 

m  Resistance  from  the  very  people  who  had  thrown  themselves  into 
institutional  teaching  but  who  are  not  strong  ehou^  or  suffi^i^ 
ciently  trained  to  face  up  to  its  uncertaintiss* 
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III 

coiicuisioli 


THo  ittnovalions  we  ttava  sueeeaaiveiy  eicaalitUKi  Btwm  a  wide 
rimge      diffaranoas  in  their  content  and  eoopep    They  have  one 
I'eatiire  in  oo«mon>  namely  they  involve  a  change  in  teaching  ptv^^ 
tice  idiich  ifl  far-reaching  enough  to  challenge  the  role  of  the 
teacher  even  idien  thie  result  wae  not  one  of  the  initial  objectiveet 
Althpiai^  efl^haeie  ie  laid  on  different  specific  featuree  in  each 
of  these  e«p0ri«ents»  it  is  clear  that  when  these  are  f^it  together 
thisy  present  a  new  image  of  the  teacher« 

tie  propose  to  consider  then  froil  three  aspects  i  the  dynaniois 
of  inn^vationt  the  probleoMi  of  the  teacher^s  role  and  the  lines  of 
convergence  idiich  emerge  from  the  survey « 

A*    THE  tUniANICS  Of  XMNOVATlOll 

The  efforts  made  in  the  past  few  years  by  teachers  and  edute* 
tiohal  plantiers  to  introduce  innovations  are  a  response  to  the 
crisis  which  affects  the  whole  of  the  French  educational  system* 
They  stem  from  an  analysis  idtich  not  only  reveals  the  disnmetions 
of  the  iidttcational  system  in  a  changing  society  (lack  of  fleaibi^ 
lity#  inefficiency    outdated  symbols  of  authority»  a  divisien  be* 
t#0en  the  educational  system  and  everyday  lifoi  etc#)  but  also  the 
role  of  the  school  in  contributing  to  the  reproduction  of  a  class* 
ridden  society  (educational  mechanisms  which  reinforce  socio* 
cnlturai  disparitiee)«    The  essential  objective  of  innovation  is 
to  make  good  these  deficiencies  or  correct  their  injurious  effects 
althou^  generally  its  aim  is  to  prepare  for  the  future*    The  terms 
used«  such  as  «the  new  school^i  '^the  educational  system  of  tomort^i^t 
•pilot  educational  eaperiments««  etc*«  are  significant  in  this 
respect  I  they  not  only  offer  a  model  for  the  future  but  show  that 
it  is  possible  to  achieve  this  model  here  and  now  within  certain 
limits  and  on  certain  conditions* 
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But  nelltmr  ilta  fUiatydes  4ir  the  educational  eri^ia  nor  the 
4evelo|iniont  of  moileta  for  the  future  are  sufficient  tii  accdunt  for 
the  eoiergence  in  a  imriieuiar  iooaiity  of  an  educational  inhovai«» 
t ion  which  loobilla^a  more  than  conmon  energy  oh  the  tmrt  of  those 
who  launch  it  and  is  bound  to  entail  strains  and  stresSes^#^  Bh4#r* 
prises  of  this  Kind  aro  tho  result  of  strong  motivation  which  often 
oritfinates  from  a  feeling  of  discontent  among  the  teachers  (a  setlM 
of  isolation#  of  impotence  and  of  a  devaluation  of  their  work)  or 
from  unrest  among  the  pupils^  their  parents  and  ultimately  the 
community  as  a  whole  which  exerts  pressure  on  the  educational 
authorities  and  the  government*    These  motivations  may  alsd#  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent «  be  bound  up  with  others  of  a  more  peUt^ 
tive  nature «  such  as  an  urge  for  greater  aetion«  for  other  formis 
of  communication  and  other  relationships^  a  desire  to  use  mocjeru 
toehniquos  and  to  give  others  as  well  as  oneself  a  different  imisge 
tff'the  teacher* 

The  objectives  of  innovation  are  to  a  greater  or  lesser  eatent 
expressed  in  functional «  psychological  or  ideological  terms*  Thsse 
envisage  revitalising  the  educational  atld  promotional  functiona  of 
the  school «  which  can  no  longer  be  relied  upon  in  a  constantly 
changing  social  and  cultural  context  unless  readjusted  to  ensure 
mod««rnisation*  deotocratisation  and  the  adoption  of  a  more  dynamic 
approach  to  school  life*    In  certain  cases  these  objectives  go 
beyond  readjustment  and  call  for  entirely  hew  thinking  on  the  So«» 
cial  functions  of  the  educational  system^  on  the  role  of  the  tench* 
er  and  on  the  distinction  between  life  in  school  and  otttsido  nnd 
bet%reen  an  individual's  training*  his  career  and  his  leisure*  So^ 
metimes  they  even  go  beyond  the  educational  system#  insisting  that 
innovations  should  expose  the  contradictions  inherent  in  the  social 
system  and  emphasise  the  contribution  of  the  school  to  the  prepara* 
tion  for  revolutionary  action^ 

it  is  clear  that  according  to  the  objectives  pursued^  their 
point  of  departure  and  the  type  of  change  introduced  into  teaching 
practice^  an  innovation  may  have  differing  and  even  conflicting 
implications  not  only  for  its  promoters  but  also  for  those  who 
resist  the  disruption  it  causes  in  their  habits  and  rc^iationships* 
This  deponds  on  the  extent  to  which  it  is  envisaged  as  emancipatiiig 
or  disturbing  and  the  degree  to  which  it  is  foreseeable  and  coiltrol« 
labia* 

One  fact  emerges  from  the  analyses  we  have  madei  i«e«  thot  an 
innovation  is  never  limited  to  the  variable  oh  which  action  is 
concentrated  but  always  releases  a  chain  reaction  which  gradually 
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lead^  «  trftttuformatlott  of  tho  roUiion«hip  betweott  teaolier  ond 
pitpll  fiiui  in  any  ease  ehane^^s  ttio  teacher^s  role  in  hiii  ola^tf  aiut 
ill  tiis  sehofil* 

For  this  reason  an  innovation  aimy«  acts  as  an  instrttmont 
of  aniilyiiiii  in  an  educational  5ituation«    The  institution  of  now 
t0chni4|ues»  ttto  incorporation  of  individual  ecltooln  into  a  aocio^ 
eliitiiral  unit #  the  reorganisation  of  timetables  and  redefinition 
of  subjects •  ttto  adoption  of  ^roup  work  and  the  co-operation  of 
teachors  in  research  makes  it  ossential  to  rethink  all  the  e«htca- 
tioiial  problems  which  are  usually  sidestepped t  namely  tho  pr«^eish0 
definition  of  aims  and  objectives^  the  choice  of  a  strate^t  the 
stipervision  of  operations*  the  determination  of  criteria  for  asses^^ 
sin#  the  resultiiit  the  pattern  of  roles^  the  relevance  of  norms* 
attitudes  to  the  institution*    As  a  result*  the  effects  of  a  ^po« 
cific  change  can  never  be  accurately  evaluated^    In  reality*  thl0 
type  of  evajluation  is  pointless*  not  only  because  no  singlo  vari« 
abie  can  be  isolated  but  because  the  major  affect  of  any  innovation 
ia  to  release  a  process  of  change  which  constantly  modifies  the 
initial  problem  which  ono  was  trying  to  solve* 

Tho  sasio  applios  to  the  resistance  encountered  by  innovation* 
At  rirst  sight  cortain  obstacles  are  clearly  recognlMblo  crither 
in  organisations  or  in  attitudes*  such  as  the  division  of  the  timn^ 
table*  the  barriors  botween  disciplines*  thr  organisation  of  the 
toaeher^s  working  day*  the  layout  of  classrooms*  the  demands  of 
eaaminations^  the  stereotyped  imago  of  teachers*  the  inspector's 
dbsossiottS*    These  are  real  obstacles*  but  they  can  also  servo  to 
conceal  f^thor  resistance  to  change*    Thoy  come  in  for  ready  eri- 
ticism  and  it  mi^t  be  thought  sufficient  to  remove  them  (introdueo 
another  timot6blo#  establish  other  esamination  procedures*  reoln*«* 
sify  pupils  by  level  of  achiovement .  rathor  than  by  age<»group* 
change  the  inspector  and  so  forth)  to  onable  the  innovation  to  de«^ 
Velop  and  achieve  its  objectives*    But  sooner  or  later  it  booomoa 
obvi0us  thttt  it  is  not  a  particular  type  of  structure#  method  of 
attitude  which  is  an  obstacle  in  Itself  to  the  innovation  effort 
but  rathor  the  rigidity  of  a  structure*  a  method  or  an  attitudo* 
The  vory  idea  of  an  oaperiment*  by  definition  sMWthing  new*  some«» 
times  drives  a  team  into  a  sterilo  conformity* 
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B.    pnoVtSH^  OP  THK  TEACHt»*8  llOU 


As  we  have  seetii  certain  inttovatioiis  have  eenttwt  on  ehalljgil^t 
the  teaeher^a  role  while  otherai  thou^  direoteil  at  oth^r  faetora  - 
in  th#  fl^4ucaiionaX  ^ituationf  havo  inevitably  been  forceil  to  ree9ii«» 
ei4er  the  teaoherU  role  in  all  ita  aapoets^ 

tet  uii  firat  consider  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  releasing  imd 
deveiooinic  the  innovation  process^ 

there  are  two  eatreoe  cases  t  either  the  innovation  iii  itHtt^^ 
dUced  by  the  authorities  (the  Ministry  of  Education^  the  inspedtbr^ 
the  head  of  the  schocl)  or  it  is  initiated  by  the  teachers  0t  even 
by  one  teacher* 

In  the  first  case  (transition  classes#  the  experiments  at 
Tottrst  in  the  aoth  Arrondissement»  at  Terrest  and  La  Source)  the 
probleo  is  to  discover  ^at  the  teacher* s  role  is  and  how  to  is  in 
tackle  it* 

In  this  case  the  project  belongs  to  those  who  pliMined  the 
innovation  and  introduced  the  relevant  structures*    the  teachers 
(and  the  parents  and  pupils  too)  have  to  participate  in  the  prdjeai 
on  terms  about  which  they  have  not  been  consulted*    they  may  be 
considered  as  the  instruments  of  the  change*    they  nre  eapected  to 
support  it»  to  agree  to  channel  their  efforts  in  the  direction 
Judged  desirable*    the  main  obstacle  encountered  by  the  promoters 
of  tike  experiment  (apart  from  any  material  and  administrative  obstiipi 
cies  to  the  full  implementation  of  their  project)  is  the  resistaaof 
to  change  among  teachers*    ^Resistance  to  change    is  at  least  th0 
focus  of  their  criticism  and  they  propose  to  break  this  down  eithet^ 
by  the  compelling  effect  of  the  new  structures  or  by  training  sah«li« 
«as* 

But  as  far  as  the  teacher s»  or  at  least  certain  of  them#  are 
cdncemed»  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  o^  resistance  to  ohangii 
but  of  resistance  to  a  type  of  change  which  is  not  in  line  Mih 
th^ir  own  project  and  in  Which  they  cannot  in  any  event  partici* 
fiate  so  long  as  the  objectives  and  procedures  of  this  change  are 
imposed  upon  them* 

In  the  favourable  climate  of  an  innovating  school #  hoWever#  a 
mmiber  of  other  tentative  innovation  schames  are  apt  to  deVeldfi 
idkitU  deviate  from  the  original  project*    In  this  case  the  teadhara 
encoiinter  obstacles  to  their  innovation  schemes  not  only  from  the 
authorities  t'esisting  the  distortion  thus  introduced  but  also  ottm^ 
iionally  from  the  piirents  who  are  alarmed  by  th^ne  li^w  schtmef* 
In  this  way»  all  innovating  eaperiments  organised  and  controlled 
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by  the  authorities^  ur«s  ihriMdotiocI  antl        through  periodti  of  cridin 
In  which  tho  oritrinai  platinerH  bfuiu  io  doubt  the  ntoanine  of  their 
pr«>Ject«    tho  innovation  may  thoroforo  ho  brought  to  a  lialt  or  on- 
richocl^  acc^ordlng  to  tho  aogroo  of  floxiblllty  of  the  ^yntom  intrb« 
«tuc<?d«    tho  otiucrttional   Hyntom  in  M4M<*timoH  mi»ro  uml  HomotlmoH 
propared  to  af^roo  that  tUv  toachor  may  ho  not  only  an  agont  of 
innovation  hut  in  hIho  him^olf  an  Innovator,  froo  to  r«;*adjuiit  or 
to  rochannoi  tho  projoct  propoi44sd  to  him* 

thi9  floxibiiity  in  Htructuro»  and  attitudes  is  sovereiy  test0d 
when  tnttovatlon  is  Introduced  by  an  lndiv<.dua<  teacher  Into  his 
own  class  (o*g«  the  experiments  in  "institutional"  teaching)  or 
by  a  group  or  teachers  (tho  educational  group  at  the  Lyceo  de 
Versaiiies)*    When  the  Innovation  (and  this  frequently  occurs)  in« 
Voives  giving  the  pupils  their  autcinomy,  the  teacher  needs  a  fund 
of  goodwill  which  his  superiors^  the  parents  and  even  the  piipiis 
are  not  equnily  prepared  to  grant  him*    The  freedom  the  teacher 
may  introduce  into  his  classroom  depends  on  the  freedom  he  is  him«* 
seir  afforded  or  which  he  sncceeds  in    lalming  from  the  school* 

Between  those  two  «>xiromeS  there  is  a  whule  range  of  situa«^ 
tions  in  which  a  joln.t  project  can  he  worked  out  among  the  teachers 
and  the  educational  planners,  l«e«  voluntary  particl|)ation«  the 
removal  of  certain  institut ionai  constraints,  regular  consuitation 
as  the  experiment  proceeds  and  tolerance*  likely  to  foster  recipro^ 
cal  adjustments^  for  certain  differences  in  style  and  personal  ini* 
tiative*    KeVerthetess,  the  ambiguities  which  affect  the  status 
and  role  of  the  teacher  always  loom  large  in  any  pilot  situation  I 
the  teacher  is  caught  between  the  danger  of  being  either  the  Seaious 
or  the  resigned  agent  of  a  project  for  which  others  take  credit 
(such  as  the  head  of  the  school,  the  inspector,  or  the  research 
worker)  or  tliat  of  appearing  to  be  a  lone  fighter  who  can  carry 
through  his  p>*oJect  only  when  he  is  in  opposition  and  has  the  con* 
sensuH  of  opinion  against  him* 

Apart  from  the  problems  caused  by  the  role  he  plays  in  the 
innovation  proJ«^ct  the  teacher  engaged  in  a  pilot  experiment  Is 
confronted  by  a  nttmber  of  other  dilemmas  i 

•  In  his  ciassrooiti  t  the  teacher  increasingly  considers  ht» 
main  task  to  be  to  animate  his  pupils,  not  to  transmit  know* 
iedge«    His  role  henceforth  consists  in  getting  the  pupils 
io  express  themselves,  stimulating  and  assisting  them  in  their 
learning  process  and  helping  them  to  co-operate  with  one  an- 
other and  criticise  themselves*    in  this  connection  oUe  t^lks 


of  tr00  aotlvitrt  or  undiredt^d  eduoationt  or  groiip«»oolitTi»it 
odttoation  with  tlio  ieaohar  playing  the  pmrt  of  a  loader  of 
a  therapy  group*    Nevertheiesst  •mo  direct  teaching  ia  atill 
neceaeary*    The  constantly  recurring  problem  for  the  teacher 


other  ittedia  is  likely  to  promote  pttpil«*centred  teaching  and 
dblige  teachers  and  pupils  to  change  their  reiatiohships* 
«  tn  ^he  institution  i  the  teacher *s  role  will  have  to  be  te^ 
designed  in  view  of  the  increasing  part  played  by  a  nuAibef 
of  specialists^  ^^oh  as  dooumentalists^  psychologists #  Vooa^i^^ 
tional  guidance  counsellorst  audio«Visual  te0hni«ians#  re# 
educators*    tn  the  view  of  this  diversification       l^metioiie  . 
Which  were  previously  merged  the  teacher  may  tend  to  ooni'ine 
himself  to  the  role  of  specialist  in  his  discipline  but  it  is 
obvious  that  his  contribution  to  all  the  aspects  of  what  has 
becoflie  a  hii^ly  complea  educational  process  is  more  than  evei^ 
nacessary* 

«»  in  the  community  i  the  respective  tasks  of  the  parents  and 
tha  teachers  in  the  education  of  young  people  has  ceasad  to 
be  as  clearly  defined  as  in  the  past*    The  pre«»estabiiirtied 
harmony  which  aaisted*  particularly  at  secondary»sohool  ievel# 
between  teachers  and  parents  %dto  had  generally  puriued  th^ir 
studies  up  to  university  level  no  longer  exists*  Teacheirs 
How  have  the  responsibility  for  giving  their  pupils  the  aup«» 
port  in  their  studies  and  the  civic  training  which  was  pTe^ 
viously  a  matter  for  parents*    Accordingly*  they  somatimes 
tand  to  oppose  any  intervention  by  the  parents  irttom  they 
sider  incompetent  and  conservative •    They  often  undertake  tu 
inform  them  however  and  even  to  associate  them  with  the  day«* 
to*day  proceedings  of  «v.e  class* 

Hor0  generally*  as  we  have  seen*  teachers  are  uncertain  of 
the  role  they  are  assigned  and  can  assign  to  themselves  in  a  social 
atructure  and  a  aystem  of  values  to  which  they  are  often  oppasad* 
Can  one  be  a  teacher  without  contributing  to  ^adapt^*  and  aalact  t 
May  a  teacher  arouae  his  pupils  to  rebel  and  refuaa  f 


is  how  to  introduce  his  direot«»teaching  opportuneJ^y  Without 
reverting  to  a  type  of  relationahip  in  which  the  piipil  ia 
reduced  to  a  paaaive  role«    The  use  of  audio«*visual  or  9inf 
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C.    ttNKS  or  CONVWOKNCS 

tties0  piNibiemo  remain  iman0were4«    The  teaehor  ie  obliged  to 
redtMover  titH  role  amidnt  a  sea  of  cotitradietiotia*    Pilot  eKt>eri^ 
oienia  «^tlcieayoar  to  produce  anawers  to  these  pt*ohlellta  at  otie  leve) 
vr  another «    Several  points  of  oonVerifence  einerge  from  a  cqmpari^ 
ton  of  these  e)^periments« 

f ♦    The  team 

Ho  teaeher  can  overcome  the  problems  irhioh  confront  him  if 
he  continues  to  face  his  class  alone*    everywhere  teams  are  foMitIg 
with  varying  compositions  i  some  consist  of  teachers  from  a  single 
«»lass  or  levels  while  others  associate  teachers t  psychologists t 
re<i»odueatorsi  vocational  guidance  counsellors*  etc*    There  are  also 
research  teams  and  inter«»level  teams* 

Hhetiier  it  is  institutionalised  or  spontaneous*  the  team  is 
deiigned  to  meet  several  requirements  i 

•  it  r0presents  a  way  of  taking  collective  reoponsibility  for 
a  situation  in  which  teachers  and  pupils  are  threatened  With 
dispersion  and  incoherence*    With  a  team*  it  is  possible  if 
not  to  standardise  at  least  to  co*ordinate  the  various  die* 
cipllnes*  organise  inter^disciplinary  activities*  adjust 
standards  and  evaluation  procedures*    The  team  stimulates 
creativity  t  suggestions  are  put  forward*  developed  and  eorw 
recced  t 

«  the  teatt  is  mainly  a  protection  against  the  isolation  which 
%0  generally  the  lot  of  the  teacher  in  the  oompartmen tali sod 
educational  world*    The  need  to  find  security  in  discussion* 
to  empress  uncertainty  and  difficulties  and  to  pool  ea0#rience 
seems  to  be  the  strongest  motivation*    The  team  is  also  a  pro^ 
taction  against  pressure  by  the  administration*  the  parents 
and  the  pupils*    It  is  likewise  a  protection  against  oneself  f 
against  the  anaiety*  impulses  and  process  of  transference  to 
which  one  is  subject  when  one  is  engaged  like  the  teacher  in 
a  pattern  of  far«»reaching  personal  relationships  t 

•  the  team  inay  be  a  place  for  Joint  thinking  on  the  teacher U 
role*  a  kind  of  ^Balint  Oroup^  where  the  analysis  of  personal 
attitudes  and  inter*»porsonal  relationships*  possibly  with  the 
aid  of  a  psychologist*  may  be  a  medium  for  imi^deptb  training* 
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til  whiitovoi   toiiii  It  «ircui*H|  pnrticifitition  lit  «  toonr  ofi^n 
tonUd  ic»  bt»oomc  a  major  |n*ooccii}uit  ioii  in  tlio  ti*aolior*M  pi*ofc»H«io9ml 
iife^    Tlio  |)ro|iot*iioii  oV  Ui»  activiey  outiciide  tlio  Incrotidoti 
and  bocumi^H  ilio  koy  tu  liin  activity  in  th«»  ciai^H* 

2«    Tfu*  ?<ltariit^  of  Autlmrtty 

tlto  toacliiM**t»  abt<oluti»  autliority  iti  IiIh  claiisroomt  tiitliorto 
(^)i(^rc*iiioc)  with  ail  tlio  mon*  MQtiDiractiott  bt^catii^o  lio  i«  poworion^i 
uut>iiie  till*  ciaMAroom  ait«l  oiHii*€*ty  Htibjoct  to  tlir  (loclHiottfi  ot 
the  i*c|itrationai  hierarchy t  Ih  bcltii:  cliallfmf*:oil  In  various  way«(« 

?h»  ti*aelior*M  authoiltv  Lm  primarliy  derived  fratit  thi»  fact, 
that  ln»  i»  iUv  otiJy  uno  who  poHfioHHo^  cot  tain  kitowied^^*  lli^ 
knoWlottfTn  ti*  two^fold*     Jt  c«*tiHletK  partiy  of  tlu?  book  ioartiittij 
ho  lia^  to  traanmlt  and  partiy  of  hi»  knowiedi^^  of  tlio  pupiil^i  his. 
abliity  to  (»vaiiiato  tiu?lr  abilltioHt  th»lr  rei^uitti  an^  th^ir  otiati^^ 
c»d  of  miccoHff*     But  today  tlio  pupils*  aecodM  tu  knowied|?e  i»  ttot 
noceMtiarily  via  tho  tc*a(Mior  a»  yotin|<:  pooplc«  <*an  obtain  eunitidorabfe 
int'oimat  Ion  Trout  bookn  and  mai«>«  ittndla*     Even  In  ciaHf^^  titi»  audio* 
viBUai  mottHai^o  Uii»  »upc»rH*»d<Ml  di  r<*<^i«toachi 

Nor  Ih  tlu»  toacttc*r*t4  kiiowtiul^o  of  li|«  pupitu  bin  aimnttt 
ctiiHive  pr<vih»^o  t  tbo  p«<yclu>ioni*** #  tho  vo««attonai      id<inci»  coun«» 
seilor  atid  tlio  other  ediieatorn  aro  aino  entitled  to  rnako  known 
th^lr  vlewti  nb<iut  thi*  ptipIlM  and  ittterveno  Ui  any  dot^isluns  con^ 
cet^nltii;  them« 

The  teacher »!♦  authority  at»o  reproAontfi  the  authority  of  iho 
iUHtl tut^ lon«  that  Iti  the  power  to  otv^anlftei  detetmitio  work  a»*ignf» 
iu0nt9^  clecide  on  point of  discipline  and  mote  out  punishment «  It 
i»  obViouH  that  in  aii  the  piiot  experlmeutn  we  ha^  e  fepol*ted|  tht* 
effort  to  make  the  ptipilti  more  autonomous^  individtiaiiy  and  cdilee* 
tively>  hail  lei  to  varioUH  Joint«*power  formiiiafi  which  border  on 
complete  autonomy  and  more  or  ion^^  limit  the  authority  of  tlii^ 
teacher*    The  siharinc  of  authority  in  the  cla^Mronm  between  the 
teacher  .uid  the  pupil  h  Ih  boUtid  to  have  repercusDionci  on  the  pt»wer 
p^tttern  In  tht^  intttitution*     in  a»  much  aK  he  divests  himself  of  a 
priiportloM  of  his  authority  In  the  ciassroom  the  teacher  is  1  ikoiy 
to  claim  Krt*-**t«*t*  authority  In  the  context  of  the  schooi  or  at  least 
tho  autonomy  necessary  to  i^arantee  that  the  ptipiis  Wlii  be  aiiowed 
to  keep  the  autonomy  he  has  «lven  them*    Ni^itotiation  bodomes  an 
important  factor  in  practical  teaching* 
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3t    Inairoci  iirtioti 

Another  point  oV  coim^r^oitctt  in  ilu*  iiuMoii8iiii:ly  iiMliroct 
nature  of  eiio  t#»«clitnn  procon**    By  tlil»»  w**  m^m  tUnt  iiitJtoad  oj* 
teat^liinH/ Uo^  timiHwlltlttt;  Uin  Miowlcnl/rt^  dlfoctlyt  tho  t^ochor 
>itilcniv<MH  H       «n^ti»t*f^  HliimtloiM  4H-  ht  ltu\  atmut  roUilitliiii»  wliioh 
etiabto  the  pupil H  tu  loarn  In  tlu»ir  own  w«y  aiul  at  thotr  own  fattt* 
tl»^  ri^^auU  l»  that  the*  toaohor  llHtoiiH  to  hln  pupll«»  holpt*  thoin 
|€*  analyso  tholt*  ditTloul  tit?**  ami  hold«  himself  roady  to  intervone 
oh  roqu^st*    Orer«nli»int:  the  loaritlng  on%*lromii«rtt  li»  now  tonctin^ 
to  t>0co«tc»  tho  toachur^H  main  function^  whlli^  Ulroct  teaching  in 
ieftn  frequent # 

Thift  aiiio  appllet»  to  ovaluatlon  I  Instead  of  Judging  and 
rating  hl«  pupitti*  output  the  teacher  trli*i»  to  Introduce  a  feed^ 
hack  iiyst«Hi>  etmbllnc  the  pupll<»  to  evaluate  themselves  and  correct 
their  4>wn  provedur<>H        they  eo  alon|^# 

The  LiiUt  with  Research 

To  enable  the  teachinc  process  to  be  adjusted  with  maximum 
efficiency  to  the  new  requirements,  It  Is  essential  to  develop  the 
educational  sciences  |  the  teacher  can  both  benefit  from  these  and 
contribute  to  their  development* 

Muc^ational  Innovation  does  not  in  itself  constitute  research 
in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  term*    But  any  teaching  process  and 
pafticuiarly  any  Innovation  in  the  process  may  become  subjects  for 
research  If  their  effects  are  systematically  noted,  analysed  and 
int^rpt^ted*    As  we  have  already  seen,  the  teachers  in  the  30th 
Arrondis semen t  and  those  at  ta  Source  and  the  C£8  at  llar.t/-le^Hoi 
haVi$  devoted  part  of  their  activity  to  co-oper^tlng  with  researbhsrs. 
Even  if  his  personal  involvement  makes  It  difficult  for  a  teacher 
to  conduct  research  himself  In  his  own  classroom,  his  role  as  a 
teacher  would  at^qulre  an  additional  dimension  if  he  participated 
In  n  research  assignment  with  the  methodological  and  ethical  exi«» 
gencios  which  ihi»  Implies*    He  would  be  not  only  a  praetitlonet" 
but  a  specialist  in  educational  action  as  well* 

5*    The  Contamination  of  External  Models 

The  emergence  of  many  new  aspects  in  the  teacher^s  role  and 
the  vagueness  of  his  new  image  make  it  necessary  to  seek  for  fresh 
points  of  reference  from  a  number  of  different  social  roles  whore 
the  models  are  more  clearly  defined,  such  as  soclo^cultural  gt'oUp 
leader^  specialised  educator,  social  psychologist,  social  wot'kel « 
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politio^l  iiittitaiit»  oto«    Th0  models  are  sometimes  eiipUeiHy  re«» 
l^erred  to  Imt  ttie  reference  is  often  implicit ♦    A  comparison  with 
ibe#0  flmctions  assists  the  teacher  in  his  present  qttii^t  to  mi^o 
his  own  role  i4iore  specific* 

6»    The  Meed  for  Traininic  and  rnrther  Traininit 

The  main  difficulty  commonly  encountered  by  teachers  trtti»  ar# 
trying  to  change  their  teaching  approach  is  the  absence  of  inade«» 
<tuacy  of  appropriate  training*    In  addition  to  initial  and  furthei' 
training  in  the  teaching  of  their  discipline  two  other  types  of 
course  are  particularly  in  demand  t  first*  the  use  of  audio^visual 
^  other  techniques  and*  secondly*  the  social^peychological  apf^ 
preach  to  communications  and  group  leadership* 

?♦    Criticising  the  Institution 

A  final  point  of  convergence  which  must  be  noted  in  the  dif« 
ferent  eaperiments  is  the  feeling  of  impotence  idiich  arisei  sooner 
or  later  in  the  development  of  an  innovation  when  the  toAcher  en^ 
counters  the  institutional  constraints  of  a  rigid  centralised  sys«» 
tem*    the  relaxation  of  eitisting  regulations  (hours  of  service* 
timetable*  syllabuses*  eaaminations*  inspection)  ii^  demanded  ais  an 
essMtial  condition  for  the  transformation  of  the  teaching  func« 
tion« 
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tAttLE  SUWUmSlKO  THE  CMAIIACTBMSTICS 
Of  THE  1MNOVATION8  STUDIEP 


ObJ#ctiV0a  ot  thm  immvation 

4 

^ttm  at  tho  iimovatioo  (if  it  i»  «  type  of  ehatige  which 
has  b00h  cieliberatelr  intrcMltteed  at  the  outaet) 

i^ffteciattfd  chamwa  (ehaittfoa  d»llb«ratoly  introdttoed  or 
changes  which  are  tha  more  or  leoa  controiied  conseqiiehcea 
ef  iimdvatioa) 

Teacher  *  a  eiaaeroott  role 

^eacher^a  achooi  role 

ttele  inodela  (these  are  sometimes  eapiieit  models  introduced 
hy  the  innovators  and  sometimes  implicit  models  idiich  may 
have  been  borrowed  from  functions  other  than  teaching  and 
whose  influence  has  been  recognised  in  our  analytical  sttt^ 
dies)* 


■       1    |»       ^  \ 

i  lino  V4»t  ion 

Innovating  ImmI^ 

tvaiurcr  or  itio 
iimovailon 

Tirattiiit  ion  cluHtiHc* 

ll<«*4cti|«iioit  ami 

)llniiiit*y  or  Mu4:a<» 
tlon 

Creationi  or  an 
iHluvational  rye  to  . 

f«ti ruining  or  |nt* 
pi  If*  who  4ro  **4)ni* 
Hitif*  till*  4  irrtiit** 

Hiiamlaiinf, 
«c*hi«iil  MM  »  %rtN«lo 

INHmmMt ration  or 

iltO  iHIHHilfitltiott 

or  clioiii^o 

Till*  4oa<tooio 
ini»p<*ctor 

Total  application  ' 
or  ttH»  are«itta«Ht 

Dovoiopttont  or 
aiMiiffVianai  <N|ifi|i» 

MOUt 

Hottovat  of  luirrl^r* 
foot«r«)0n  •tibj«cta 

20th  Arr«mdi 

Twkini:  ov««r  roi»- 
Ivonsibtliiy  r<»r 

tiio  f»«*ltOol*tf  ottu* 

rniiolml  and  pro* 
tto  t  i  oiut  1  run«*  i  i  oit  M 
•  ioiproVfTttotti  i»r 
t4*AHiine  orri* 

ci oncy 

-  U«««uci*i«(ij«4«tion 

-  planning  for  tlio 
ruiure 

0i  ti t  r  1 1? t  lnMp(«4? tor 

Clianis**  IM  <Hti«t;a* 
tlonal  »tHtctiir<»a 
at  tl»o  i«voi  or  (kn 
Ar  rond  i  aaiHttont 

ot  do  caituro* 

Inioi^iion  of  thw 
oducnlional  ny»tnm 
Into  iho  ltr«»  of 
tlio  cuotmnt^iiy 

Proro«»  of  pornw* 
noni  «Htucaiion 

Miltiatry  or  ^ca« 
tlon  on4  lot?al 
auihoriiioci 

Co«t»ifuition  of  a 
ces  Willi  a  Moeio^ 
<tttUttrat  ntiit 

MfMlornlHoiton  or 
ilio  oducationut 

D^irrat  Illation 

Mlniairy  or  t^daca* 
tion  (Instiiut 
pt^daeoei^iuo  nation 
nal) 

CaporiiMttta  on  tlM» 
intontiivo  uno  of 
4rloaiM|*cit*cliit 
toloviaion 
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A4    Transition  ^JaHw» 

m  C€*nv0rt»atioit#  with  ioaehc^rf^  in  trannition  cl«Km«ii« 

*•  llociiinonti»  t  •  Ofriciai  toxts^ 

•  CaUi^rn  oeHttKoieianeiit  No»  68,  Nay  196? 
(Hociitaenttf  atmlyttcHl  with  the  co«*tip<9ration  of  Chantai 
Viv<^r0t)« 

tht*  €>ri^ani»i^d  <tay  in  tht»  AcadAni**  do  tonrg 
•  Vlnit  to  «choolf(« 

^  C0hV0r0ationd  t  «»  with  the  iniipector  of  the  Acodeiaii*» 

-  with  head  ieacher«, 

-  vith  toachorci  and  pn|«ili»« 

m  tiocttnients  t         •  diary  of  an  or^ntsed  day  in  the  tlotMit*^^ 


C#    Exneriatont  in  the  20th  arrottdi»ge«ent*  Paris 

•  lloct)^rnti»  I    A  ia  recherche  de  i<ecoie  de  domain    (Hie  quetit 
for  tomorrow nchooiii)  by  the  Qroiipe  de  pvdA^^^ie  active  du 
20l*mi^  arrondit^ cement  do  Parid  under  the  direction  of 
R#  aloton»  Coiiection  liourroiier*    Armaad  Coiin*  PariH,  197()# 
(Docitmentis  anuiysed  with  the  coilaboration  of  Jannette  t^eger)* 

0«    the  Centre  t»ducatif  et  cuitttroi  de  Yerrei» 

^  Vliiit  to  the  Centre # 

«  Conversations  t  «»  with  the  head  of  the  Centre^ 


meat  of  lndre«et«»Loire* 


•  with  teachers* 


^  1i6eulBimntB  I  Nioieograptiad  dooitmeats  issued  by  ttis  InsttiUi 
fHtdagogiqiia  national* 

Cahiars  n^agogiauasa  Ho,  90,  April  I970. 
f  t    A  itew  school  t  hi^  Soitrco 

^  Oohirer  sat  ions  1  -  with  the  headmistress  • 

•  with  a  group  of  teacherst 
m  with  pupils. 

•  tlocuttents  1  Education  et  dtfveloppesientt  No*  ikg  January 
I966  t  Vo*  30t  Septeisber  |  Teats  issued  bf  the  school 
for  the  use  of  parentst 

^ip*Top**t  periodical  published  bf  La  Source* 

O*    An  eayeriwent  with  an  educational  teasi  in  a  lyc<e  in  the  »aris 
region 

•  Cpnirersations  t  •  with  the  headlsistresst 

«>  with  the  teacherst 

•  with  the  pupilSf 

-  With  the  psychologists* 

H*    ia^riments  with  "institutional  teachina* 

•  Oonirersations  with  teachers* 

«»  Oocuttents  t     0*  Lapassade  t    OroupeSi  oraanisations  et 

institutions    (oroups»  organisatidna  and  itta4  ; 
titutiohs)*  Oauthier«Villars0  Fafist  t$^6t* 
•  R*  Lourrau  t    Analyse  institutiohnelle  at  p4da* 
aoi^e    (institutional  analysis  and  teHebing)* 
Bpi»  Parisi  I97n 
^  A*  Vasques  and  P*  Oury  I    Vers  une  iNktoaoiaa 
iitsiitutionnelle    (Towards  Hnstitutional* 
teaching)*  Nasptfrot  Paris«  I967#    Pa  la  claiia 
coondrative  A  la  nddaaoaie  institutionnelle 
(ProiD  the  co«operatiye  class  to  ^institutional* 
teaching)*  ltaspi$roi  Paris»  1971 « 
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BEST  COPT  Mnymii 

f«lieti«r«  ittvolved  in  the  Keele  Xtitegratetf  Studies  Projeei 
moved  in  the  direction  of  integrated  subject  work  orgnnieed  through 
;     teom  teaching  and  using  enquiry  methods*    The  key  issues  in  this 
r .   iiinovatioh  treire  $ 

i«     The  pressures  on  the  innovating  teachers  $ 

'■.^  Through  ih«  time  and  energy  involved* 
•  Through  the  difficulties  in  organising  innovation  in 

schools  largely  remaining  traditional* 
«t  throui^  their  esposure  to  estomal  assessment* 
^  Through  their  esposure  to  criticism  from  colleagues  still 

involved  in  traditional  classroom  teaching* 

'    S*     The  anaieties  involved  in  innovation  i 

>  over  the  need  to  work  in  new  subject  areas* 
^  Ovi^f  the  separation  from  the  security  of  subject  teaching* 
'  ^  over  the  separation  from  the  intimacy  of  classroom  teaching* 
^  Over  the  career  prospects  in  integrated  studies* 
m  Over  standards  of  work  in  integrated  work  where  there  #ere 
no  established  means  of  assessment* 

:\    3«     The  key  issues  in  determining  the  success  of  the  innovation 

^  The  initial  investment  made  by  the  teachers  and  their 
schools*    The  heavier  this  initial  investment  the  greatsr 
was  the  chance  of  the  innovation  persisting* 

«  The  support  from  agencies  outside  the  school  such  as  Project 
team*  local  authority  advisory  staff  and  parents* 
The  suMN>rt  from  other  teachers  in  the  school  not  directly 
involved  in  the  innovation* 

^  The  suptiort  and  involvement  of  the  head  teacher  and  senior 
meiMbiets  of  staff* 
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Thvf  moHt  HUot0HHi\it  CHMH  uf  innovation  took  a  pri4e  in  belnir 
in  the  pubiic  eye  afi  innovatortt^ 

5^      The  materia)  conditions  of  the  schuotd  did  not  iieem  crticiat 
althuu£:lt  teachert^  complained  ui*  lack  of  rtttimtt'ceti  fer  ihiiova* 
tien# 

6^     Tt^reer^iageA  of  innovation  were  distinguished*    Of  theee» 

thd  introduction  of  the  innovation  into  schoole  wa»  the  • 
eadiedt#    Sustaining  the  innovation  proved  more  diffi<^uit# 
the  prospects  of  the  innovation  becoming  a  normai  |>art  of 
these  3B  schools  seemed  to  depend  on  a  combinatirn  <*f  initiai 
investment  and  continued  support  making  the  profit  from  th^ 
new  exceed  that  from  traditionai  moth«ds# 

7*      The  longltudinai  research  design  was  necessary  as  schooilit 

local  education  authorities  atid  the  Project  were  all  changifiit 
e  -ross  the  three  years* 

8#      Ail  the  agencies  in  the  above  paragraph  saw  the  Project  iii 
different  ways  determined  by  their  own  interests*    Bach  ap^ 
piied  its  own  criteria  of  success  or  faiiure  therefore* 
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Th^  Veeie  ttite^ratod  Studies  t»roJect  wan  ^ntabliahed  Itl 
JaliMary  I96S  with  a  erant  from  the  Schooln  Couiicii#    It  wa«  con* 
e«iitrat04  in  five  local  educotion  authorities  around  the  UniVor« 
aity  of  Keeie  where  the  Project  team  was  baaedt    the  trial  stOf^ 
finiahed  in  August  1971  and  was  succeeded  by  a  stage  of  diffusion 
aiming  to  spread  the  innovation  nationally*    The  research  on  which 
this  paper  is  based  is  an  investigation  into  the  process  whereby 
decisions  are  nlade  about  curriculum  changes  and  the  way  these  pro- 
posals are  implemented  in  school s#    It  is  an  independent  reiseareh 
project  financed  by  the  Nuffield  Foundation* 

fhis  paper  is  concerned  with  the  changes  in  the  role  of  the 
secondary  school  teachers  involved^  although  the  sample  include 
one  middle  school  catering  for  children  aged  9  to  13  years* 

The  direction  of  the  changes  proposed  by  the  Project  tot  the 
role  of  the  trial  school  teachers  was  as  follows  1 

Traditional  role  Proposed  role 

a)  Subject«i»based  a)  Subjects  integrated 

b)  Teaching  by  instruction  b)  Learning  by  enqUitY 

c)  Teaching  Individually  c)  Team-teaching 

Three  features  of  the  project  need  understanding  before  tho 
inf4>rmation  that  follows  can  bo  interpreted  1 

i)  Pirsti  the  changes  outlined  above  were  not  the  result  of  a 
blueprint  imposed  by  the  Project  on  trial  schools*    The  Pro«^ 
Ject  made  only  requests  for  a  flexible*  unstructured  approach 
to  the  introduction  of  integrated  studies*    The  new  role  was 
proposed  but  not  imposed*    The  schools  added  another  innova* 
tion  themselves*    In  most  cases  the  innovation  was  used  as  an 
opportunity  fol*  using  unstreamed  groups  in  schools  where 
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ntf owning  im«  normal «    Thia  proimbiy  iiulleate4  a  milHntiMM 
itmovata  as  this  projact  arrived^ 
il)  Saeoiidlrt  the  integrated  stuiliae  were  Introdueed  into  only  a 
minor  part  of  the  total  work  of  tfie  eolioola«    The  innovation 
was  therefore  surrounded  by  conventional  class  teaohing  ill 
Hngie  subject  disciplines^    Purthermoroi  idaie  history  i»id 
geography  were  usually  integrated t  the  actual  eosrtiination  of 
iiihjects  involved  varied  widely  between  schools* 
iii)  Ti^il^^     many  schools  were  already  moving  towards  th^  r^le 
proposed  before  the  Project  was  established*    This  loahes  ge«» 
neraliaation  dangorous*   With  a  variety  of  startinit  points' 
and  an  indication  of  objectives  rather  than  a  firm  bln^prihti 
it  was  difficult  to  establish  anything  more  than  the  broad 
trends  of  developments* 


A*    TttB  OSdAMZSATIOM  OP  THB  XMNOVATlOll 

The  teele  Integrated  Studies  Project  was  estabiished  at  the 
University  of  Keele  tinder  the  direction  of  D^W*  BolaA*    The  Pro^ 
Ject  team  consisted  of  sia  team  members  pitis  two  or  three  overseas 
JTelldws*    Four  of  -the  team  were  coordinators »  involved  in  plaanihg 
the  Project  but  also  linking  it  to  the  trial  schools*   Three  of 
these  were  teachers  seconded  from  the  local  education  autkoritiea 
cohcefned*   The  remaining  coordinator  was  appointed  by  an  Mktherity 
from  outside*   iill  four  were  paid  by  the  looal  authoriUes  and  de^ 
Vi^loped  intimate  contact  with  the  trial  schools*   Their  job  was 
partly  to  share  plauning^  evaluation  and  the  production  of  MU^ 
rials  at  the  Vniversity  and  partly  to  help  schools  to  innovate* 

tklrty  ei^t  schools  were  involved  in  the      Ject  between 
1968  gttd  tP7l«    they  were  composed  as  follows  t 

Trial  ^oerioi^ 

1969^1070  2323£iS2i 

9  Orammar  schools  (f)  »  Grammar  schools 

3  Comprehensive  schools  k  Comprehensive  schools 

88  Nodem  schools  19  Modem  schools 

3  Junior  Hi^  schools  (8)  *  8  Junior  tli^  schools 

1    Middle  school  (9«13 
  ■  ■  years) 


1)  one  of  these  Grammar  schools  became  a  Comprehensive  school 
within  this  period* 

8)  These  schools  were  starting  to  become  comprehensive  during  thii 
period* 
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Sotne         tMChers  itare  involved  witti  the  l^rojeot#  an  avernge 
of  «U  per  Mtidoit    Ail  were  engaged  in  sooie  aubjeot^teaobing  aa 
#eil  aa  liitegratad  atudiea  through  aoitte  form  of  teaai«»teaohitlg# 
iha  oonmitmeht  ranged  from  a  atnali  to  a  major  portion  cf  time  to 
integrated  atudiei># 

the  integrated  work  was  based  on  aia  ourriouium  units  oonsiiit^ 
ih«  of  o<»llaotions  of  written  and  visuai  materiaia«  guides  to  re«> 
•burees  and  suggestions  for  ohiidreh^s  activities^    Eaeh  unit  opn^ 
tained  broad  themes  for  integrated  work  and  they  Were  not  intended 
aa  a  complete  course #    The  titles  were  Bmploration  Mant  Living 
Tpgethert  CoMainicating  with  Ufhers«  Uevelopment  in  Vest  Africat 
OutgrbUps  in  9ocietv  and  Nan  made  Nan« 

the  achoola  that  Joined  in  the  Project  committed  themselves 
to  changes  in  organisation  that  would  facilitate  the  introduction 
-of  integrated  studies*    The  major  cofmnitments  were  i 

^  To  plan  the  timetable  to  facilitate  team-^teaching  and  enquiry 
methods* 

^  To  form  teams  of  teachers  willing  to  innovate* 
4»  to  provide  the  resources  that  would  enable  children  to  learn 

actively  throui^  individual  or  group  work* 
m  To  take  an  active  part  in  feeding  back  ideas  to  the  Project 
team  based  at  Keele* 

This  was  not  only  the  acceptance  of  new  content  often  strange 
to  the  teachers  and  involvement  in  teamoteaching*  but  an  invitation 
to  develop  in  individual  ways  and  feed  the  experience  gained  back 
into  the  t>roJect*    The  four  coordinators  were  appointed  to  establish 
the  chanhels  for  this  cooperative  development  between  the  Project 
tMm  and  the  teachers  in  the  trial  schools*    Purthermore«  their  em«* 
ploymailt  by  the  local  education  authorities  involved  gave  them  an 
intimkte  knowledge  of  local  schools  and  conditions*  and  linked  theiii 
to  the  local  advisory  staff  of  these  authorities  who  were  alao  iti« 
volved  iti  developing  curricula  in  the  schools* 

in  this  objective  of  actively  involving  teachers  in  the  inho* 
vatioh  and  in  providing  coordinators  specifically  to  promote  this 
cooparatioh*  the  Keele  Project  has  probably  been  unique*    Hence  it 
is  an  important  experiment  from  which  to  examine  the  response  of 
taachers  to  the  invitation  to  innovate  in  their  work  and  the  condi«^ 
tions  in  schools  and  in  curriculum  projects  that  support  or  under« 
mihe  innovation* 
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Four  categories  of  school  wore  defined  t 

•  ZZ  School «  which  worked  within  the  Project  in  1969/7©  and 
a)sain  in  1970/71  • 

•  l|  schools  that  worked  within  the  project  in  1969/70  but  then 
continued  with  their  own  version  of  Integrated  Studies  in 
1970/71 • 

■  •  7  schools  that  worked  within  the  Project  in  1969/70  but  drbfi* 
ped  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  1970  or  failed  to  complete  . 
their  trial  work  in  1970/71* 

•  5  schools  that  Joined  the  Project  for  work  in  1970/71 • 

These  four  groups  will  be  referred  to  as  Successes,  Xndopon* 
dont  successes.  Failures  and  2nd  fear  Trial  Schools  respeotively« 
These  are  operational  definitions  only«    They  should  not  be  read 
as  evaiUdtions  of  the  work  of  th«*  schools  in  the  Project*  Details 
of  the  sources  of  evidence  can  be  found  in  the  Annex  • 

The  analysis  that  follows  concentrates  on  two  stages  in  . ihno«^ 
vation#  the  introduction  of  the  new  curriculum  and  methods  and  its 
establishment  in  the  schools*    The  third  stage  -  when  the  inhova* 
tion  itself  becomes  a  tradition  in  some  schools  is  still  under 
investigation* 
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THE  INTROIWCTIOH  Of  NEW  CUHRICULUM 


...    In  I968t  Wheii  the  Project  ¥»h  oobilisine  ncliools  for  trlaia 
i^ir  inteffrated  studiest  there  was  accumulating  pressure  for  change* 
8eVetilc»en  of  the  33  schools  which  Joined  the  Project  had  already 
esperisten ted  with  some  form  of  integrated  humanities*    The  posi«» 
live  attitude  of  the  five  local  authorities  concerned  can  be  Judged 
from  their  wittingness  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  coordinators* 

The  Keele  team  approached  schools  with  the  offer  <  t  material 
support t  guidance  over  the  establishment  of  teaching  teams*  advice 
<»ver  the  methods  of  integrating  subjects  in  the  humanities  and 
facilities  for  teachers  to  develop  their  own  curriculum*    The  ob» 
Jedt  was  to  use  the  trial  school  ieachcrs^  not  as  passive  receivers 
of  materials  for  trial  but  as  active  partners  in  the  development* 

the  teachers  who  became  involved  were  committed  both  to  sub«* 
Jeot  integration  and  to  cooperation  between  the  teachers  involv<Nl* 
fiut  they  were  also  committed  to  feed  information  on  their  expe* 
rience  back  td  the  Project t  to  help  in  the  evaluation  of  new  m^te« 
rials  and  teaching  methods  and  to  participate  in  the  development 
^f  integrated  studies  through  cooperation  with  the  Project  teaiit 
and  other  trial  school  teachers* 

The  guidelines  i^^thin  which  teachers  were  eitpected  to  worli 
were  drawn  to  allow  a  wide  latitude*    It  was  eJipeeted  tliat  the 
teaching  team  in  every  school  would  choose  themes  from  the  six 
curricuiimi  units  that  suited  their  subject  interests*    The  child«» 
ren  were  to  learn  by  enquiry #  probably  in  small  groups ^  but  throui^ 
a  variety  of  contacts  with  other  children^  a  number  of  teachers 
with  different  interests  and  the  people  in  the  locality  of  the 
school*    The  integration  of  subjects  was  to  be  managed  through  to^ 
guiar  planning  meetings  of  the  teachers  involved*    Such  planning 
wae  else  stresi4ed  as  essential  to  ensure  that  the  children's  en«» 
quiries  Would  be  profitable  and  that  the  work  would  be  concentrated 
on  important  issues  and  subject  to  continual  assessment* 
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A»    MOTIVBS  FOR  JOININO 


the  motives  of  the  teaohere  wtio  Joined  varied  widely «  they 
were  i 

«  thoee  who  Joined  the  trial  to  continue  and  deepen  Mi  at  ing 

integrated  atttdiea# 
m  Thoae  who  were  diasatisfied  with  separate  aubjeet  teaehi^ 

of  the  hutoanitieat  uaitslly  in  Junior  forma  or  for  early 

a0hool«>leavera  # 
«  those  who  were  attraoted  by  the  paokaice  deal  off(»red# 

thoae  who  were  perauaded  to  Join  by  Head  teachera* 

beoauae  of  the  variety  of  individual  motives  that  lie  irithin. 
each  of  theae  categoriea«  none  neoeaaarily  led  to  aueeeaa  or 
failure*    However^  in  four  of  the  aeven  Failure  aohools# . teaohera 
had  been  preaaed  into  Joining  the  team  teaching  progrlimme  by  their 
Head  teachers*    The  generalisation  that  innovationa  will  fsil  if 
teachera  are  conacripted  into  them  againat  their  wishes  or  even 
when  they  do  not  positively  support  them*  is  supported  by  the 
other  four  aources  of  evaluation  listed  in  the  Annea*    It  is  niso 
supported  by  the  evaluationa  of  auch  innovationa  as  de«^strewBing 
and  of  the  Initial  Teaching  Alphabet*    If  the  teachera  do  not  sup«» 
port  the  introduction  of  new  curriculum  they  will«  deliberately 
or  not#  enaure  that  it  will  not  be  a  auccess* 

Thia  can  be  illustrated  by  the  following  eaperienco*  0ns. 
school I  which  had  already  had  aome  eaperiehce  of  integrsted  woH^t 
Joined  the  Project  as  a  reault  of  enthuaiaam  on  behalf  of  the  Head 
teacher*  who  brought  together  not  only  the  teachera  alrsady  engagsd 
in  Humanitiea  teaching  but  othera  whom  he  felt  ahould  be  involved^ 
He  alao  inaiated  that  he  would  play  a  part  in  the  team#  tight 
teachera  were  drafted  into  the  team*    fiy  the  end  of  the  firat  yesr 
of  trials  three  major  weakneaaea  had  emerged  which  were  to  load  to 
the  Project  being  dropped  from  the  school*    First ^  the  Mead  tescher« 
althoU^  inaisting  on  full  memberahip  of  the  team  could  not  fihd 
the  time  to  play  auch  a  part*    Secondi  the  team  aeon  eaisted  ih 
name  oniy»  never  meeting  to  plan  and  reverting  to  trsditiohal 
clsasroom  teaching  even  thou^  using  the  material  provided  by  ths 
project*    Thirdi  the  pressed  teachers  attacked  the  continuande  of 
the  Frojsct  aa  a  cauae  of  declining  standarda  of  attaittmetlt  in  the 
contributing  subject  af:  as*    the  attitudea  of  teachers  that  lie 
under  these  changea  were  not  visible  whils  the  ihttovation  was  b#ing 
introduced  into  schools*    But  they  became  crucial  in  dstermihihg 
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nbettier  tti0  new  Mthoils  wero  aatabiistiod  and  tba  form  of  iliat  mmim^ 
bUaMlantv 

Itiiii  oaaa  Hlatoty  painta  to  a  oruoiai  part  of  tho  atratogjr  of 
iiiiioiratioA«    tile  intirodiict ion  of  okmt  ottrrloiiia  ii  oaay  com|>arod 
with  ttia  probiema  of  ottatainitiK  tbo  iimovation  in  tha  aottooia* 
in  i  poribil  ^At^n  thare  ima  both  national  and  ioeai  pro  a  sura  far 
^iitica#  fa#  #bhooia  aouid  ra#iat  tha  offer  of  anpport*    The  paoKafo 
waa  hot  only  attractive  in  itaelf »  it  alao  carried  the  preatige 
of  the  Sohboia  Council  and  the  Univeraity*    But  thia  attractibn 
eaa  greater  for  Head  teachera  than  claaaroom  teachera*    Once  the 
iiirain  of  being  involved  in  innovation  built  up  after  Introduction 
a  ra^^aaaeaament  uaa  inevitable  # 

B4    THB  DtriHITXOII  OP  THS  hBIt  ROLB 

The  three  related  elementa  in  the  role  eirpected  of  teachera 
ehb  uere  involved  in  the  innoiration#  aubject  integration*  uae  of 
amtuiry  laethoda  and  neoiberahip  of  a  team  uere  apelled  out  in  a 
maober  of  document  a  for  achoola  aa  «toll  aa  being  explained  bjr  co» 
ordihatora  and  at  conferencea*    While  each  achool  accepted  the 
bfoad  outline  of  thia  new  role#  there  waa  no  preciae#  praviouaiy 
eatabiiahed  blueprint  to  be  followed*    The  objective  of  the  Froject 
waa  to  aadourage  a  variety  of  developmenta  within  achoola  within 
the  outline  what  could  be  Uaed  aa  a  baaia  of  later  development a  in 
the  field  of  intagrated  atudiea* 

]  The  orgahiaation  of  the  Project  aeemad  ideal  for  enauring  that 
coimmmicatioha  would  flow  freely  between  achoola*  the  Project  team 
at  ieele  and  the  local  adviaory  ataff  of  the  education  authoritiaa* 
Hhile  a  yairiety  of  interpretationa  of  the  new  role  were  anticipated 
and  encouraged*  the  Project  waa  organiaed  to  guarantee  that  tha 
undariying  objectivea  and  definitiona  of  the  role  of  the  taaehera 
i^ere  ahared  by  the  partiea  involved* 

In  practice*  thia  broad  unanimity  probably  never  eaiated# 
The  etplanation  aeema  to  lie  in  the  different  perapectivea  of  the 
Project  Team*  the  achoola  and  the  local  education  authoritiea* 
ItoweVer  cloae  tha  contact  between  them*  they  were  each  primriiy 
cohdeMed  with  a  different  set  of  problems*    Daring  the  introduce 
tion  of  the  innovation  into  achoola*  each  party  probably  aaw  it  aa 
d  meana  of  achieving  a  different  aet  of  objectivea* 

The  objectivea  of  the  Project  team  centred  on  tha  need  xj  ob^ 
tain  tha  cooperation  of  teachers  to  teat  a  new  approach  to  both 
ttohteht  and  ittethoda*    The  ideal  waa  a  teaeher  willing  to  maintain 
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hi«  tfubjeci  tliHciplino  wlthtn  a  team  and  to  etifiag^  in  platmini; 
iilt0ffratcKt  work  through  dincyssion  with  other  stieciaiists^  Thin 
teacher  was  to  be  an  aistive  producer  as  weii  ae  coneumer  of  nmW 
QiatAi^tals  ami  ideatii  for  inte^ated  aubject  work*    He  waa  to  keep 

accounta  of  his  innovatory  work  and  feed  thia  esperionee  baok  to.  

Keeie*    He  was  to  orc^iHe  th^  work  within  Integrated  studies  a«i 
that  chiidren  wouid  not  oniy  cotue  to  discern  the  concepts  that 
order  knowiedge  in  a  nissber  of  usuaiiy  distinct  subJectSi  but 
wouid  ieam  the  skiii  of  finding  out  throu#t  their  own  en(ttiit*i#a^ 

the  iocal  advisory  staff  of  the  education  authorities  accepted 
the  objectives  of  the  Project  as  iegitimate#  but  in  practice  were 
isore  concerned  with  the  reievance  of  the  innovation  to  tli0  probiesul 
faced  by  subject  teachers  in  the  humanities  and  with  the  naiht0f» 
nance  and  raising  of  standards  of  attainment  in  tlie  achooiis^  t^«^ 
thi^rmorei  the  iocai  advisory  staff  were  concerned  to  protect  ilino« 
vatidhs  that  they  had  sponsored  where  they  saw  integrated  sindiei  ' 
as  a  threat #    Hhere  the  l*roJect  team  saw  a  situation  that  could 
provide  a  triai  for  an  innovation  that  couid  be  diffused  elsewlterat 
the  iocai  advisors  saw  the  innovation  as  a  poasibie  nti^ilhs  to  im* 
proVe  Iocai  schooiing# 

Between  these  two  infiuences  the  teachers  were  mainly  ^M*^ 
corned  with  the  immediate  problems  of  the  classroom#    To  them  the 
Project  offered  materials  that  would  help  introduce  new  courses 
that  seemed  to  be  educationally  desirable  and  liable  to  motivate 
children  more  than  traditional  subject «»teaching#    They  wore  laan 
Concerned  with  underlying  philosof^ies  of  integratien  than  the 
Project  and  less  concerned  with  adopting  new  forms  of  team  teaching4 
They  Were  concerned  wit;i  the  concrete  probiems  of  motivation#  dis^ 
cipline  and  the  maintenance  and  assessment  of  standards  ot  Mdtk^ 

The  innovating  teachers  did  not  only  adopt  a  version  of  tho 
new  role  that  differed  in  emphasis  from  that  used  by  the  Projoet 
and  the  iocai  advisory  staff*    They  were  also  subject  to  many  dif«» 
fering  influences  on  this  role  from  inside  the  school*    The  inters 
views  showed  many  diverse  attitudes  among  the  teachers  in  tite  oamo 
school*    Teams  Were  liable  to  contain  teachers  with  tcinflioting 
views  of  the  innovation  role*    In  additioUi  where  Head  teachers 
hftd  been  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  introduction  of  the  Pro«* 
Jooti  as  in  four  of  the  seven  Pailures^  the  teachers  Wero  often 
involved  in  innovating  aa  a  result  of  the  Head  teacher ^s  onthtlsiasitt 
rather  th^n  their  own*    Inevitably «  therefore •  strains  were  likeljr 
to  appoar  after  the  introduction  that  could  either  lead  to  the 
failure  of  the  innovation  and  its  drop^oui  from  the  school i  or  to 
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dlfitprtidii  of  tlu»  orieitml  ttmuvntian  into  form*  «dr©  ««ree«bie 
W  tho  t^achtir*  involvedi  but  aintinct  trnm  th©  Intentionn  of  fch^ 

Thltt  t0iul0ncy  for  tlw  Innovating  rolo  to  chan^:^  onew  the  4n« 
to^rattod  ntuaioH  Project  ^a«  vorkine  in  iUr^  »«-u«>oiHt  i»  only  om» 
eltttttipto  of  a  factor  in  curriculum  Innovation  that  it*  usually 
i^orodi    It  id  not  Just  that  th0  variou^i  |tartlM  involviHl  adopt 
thoir  oun  vorslon  of  the  innovation  and  work  it  towardi»  their  own 
ends*    Each  of  those  parties  will  be  chani^ing  its  position*  In 
th^  Keele  Intonated  Studies  Project  between  I96B  and  1971*  there 
were  chanises  in  the  objectives  and  methods  of  working  that  were 
partly  the  result  of  feed-back  from  teachers^  but  also  partly  the 
difficulties  In  mobilirinfir  teachers  into  the  process  of  curriculum 
development*    there  were  also  simultaneous  changos  in  the  organ!** 
satlen  of  secomlat^y  education  in  all  the  local  education  authority 
^roas  in  this  period  that  further  influenced  both  the  role  ^nvl- 
sa^d  by  local  ailvisory  staff  and  that  of  the  teachers  in  the 
schools  concerned*    Pinal ly*  the  Project  in  the  schools  chantfed 
us  teachers  evaluated  the  new  content  and  methods  and  introduced 
Qiodlficati 6ns  of  their  own* 

There  is  therefore  no  unchanging  innovatory  role  during  curri^ 
culum  development*    The  establishment  of  innovation  is  itself  a 
source  fof  cohtinuous  re^definltion  of  roles*    This  applies  parti- 
cularly to  projects  such  as  that  organised  at  Heele  where  the  in- 
tention was  to  use  teachert*  as  active  participants  in  developing 
the  ittnovatlbn*    This  hope  was  frustrated  by  the  difficulties  eit- 
pet*iettced  by  the  teachers  in  Just  introducing  new  work*    Few  of 
them  had  time  or  energy  left  to  feed  it  back  and  engage  in  planning 
with  the  Project  team*    This  re-definition  and  the  accumulation  of 
factors  leading  to  it  support  the  view  that  the  crucial  stage  in 
developing  new  curricula  and  new  teaching  roles  is  not  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  schemes  into  schools^  but  their  establishment 
and  consolidation  in  the  period  that  follows* 
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III 

me  BSTABtisMtiEinr  or  the  iMWovATiow 


It  tmn  aiiNMdy  ttm^n  stressed  tbat  the  interviews  with  teactt^MS 
Adduced  a  variety  of  motives  for  Joining^  and  many  different  sty^ 
i«s  of  teaching  integrated  studies  eottrses#    From  these  intervi«wst 
amd  from  analyses  of  the  organisation  within  the  sehoois  involved* 
a  piotttre  oan  however  be  huilt  up  of  the  context  within  which  these 
iitnovating  teachers  worked*    Here  the  factors  influencing  the  rdle 
will  be  described*    A  statistical  picture  of  the  effect  of  thes# 
factbre  on  snccess  or  failure  to  innovate  will  be  presented  in  this 
itiiat  eectibti* 

A,  pussimes  on  tHE  imiovAnvE  mcfttRs  as  moxvzouAts 

the  most  fre«|uently  mentioned  and  most  pressing  factor  increase 
ing  the  stiress  on  the  teachers  was  the  time  and  energy  involved* 
thd  source  of  this  eapenditure  was  partly  the  nature  of  integrated 
work*  partly  the  need  for  team  planning  and  partly  the  demands 
madc^  on  teachers  by  active  enquiry  methods*    But  the  drain  on  the 
tMohers  also  came  from  the  involvement  in  innovation  itself*  The 
following  were  quoted  by  teachers  as  sources  of  dHoands  on  theii* 
tiiie  and  energy  ft 

1*  Prei>aring  new  materials  for  the  new  courses* 
2*  tte^writing  Keele  pack  material  for  use  with  particular  groups 
of  children* 

3*  Duplicating  materials  for  use  by  individual  children* 

these  were  the  consequences  of  a  Project  that  invited  the  par«^ 
tioipatihg  tMchers  to  develop  their  o«m  approaches  and  materials* 
tout  some  of  the  re«>writing  was  caused  by  the  level  at  which  the 
givsn  material  was  written*    Aiming  to  cover  children  over  a  wide 
range  of  ability*  It  proved  to  be  too  difficult  for  groups  of 
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ehiidt^en  ai  ttie  loHer  elld  of  the  ability  range*    The  >roj00i  te^ 
had  also  assumed  that  integrated  studies  would  be  in  uhstr^amed 
grautiSi  but  schoois  went  beyond  this  to  include  restediai  gt*otlpa* 
This  farther  Increasmt  th^  heed  to  adapt  material^    A  l^cilX  stiKly 
was  also  included  in  the  work  and  this  tpo  Involved  louch  prepaii^4| 
tion  fr<im  the  locality  of  individuai  schools*    in  ail  this  woric  ~ 
the  teachers  received  little  secretarial  help*    Th0y  paid  tribut0r 
to  school  secretaries  who  fitted  in  help  between  routine  Jobs  and! 
to  County  librarians  whc-  helped  find  sources  for  stateriaJIs  but  .| 
most  of  the  work  had  to  bo  done  by  th<«m  on  unsophisticated  and 

time«consuming  machines*  'i  '  :<! 

i;-  •  ;(:.• 

Arranging  for  multi^media  use* 
5*  Arranging  timetabl0s* 
6*  Arranging  rooms  for  enquiry  methods* 
?♦  team  meetings* 

The  teachers  were  faced  with  the  organisation  of  enquiry^ 
basedt  integrated  studies  using  team^teaching  in  schbols  thiit  oonjj 
tinned  with  traditional  methods  for  the  major  part  of  the  tim0*  j| 
It  was  not  just  difficult  to  find  the  right«»sia(ed  spaces  f^or 
teaching  whole  year«groups  instead  of  individual  classes*  indivi- 
dual and  small  group  woHc  demanded  a  series  of  dif fer9nt«si£0d 
spaces  in  schools  which  had  been  designed  for  one  teachel"  with 
one  class  in  one  r.>om* 

Howevert  even  if  spaces  could  be  foundf  they  still  had  to  ba; 
booked  in  the  face  of  opposition  from  other  classes*    BItt  this 
time«tabling  was  complicated  by  the  needs  of  toam<»teaching«  Evei*y 
effort  was  made  by  the  Project  team  to  get  an  assurance  that  blocks 
of  time  Would  be  made  available  in  place  of  the  conventional  45«» 
minute  period*    In  only  3  of  the  3H  schools^  ilte  timetable  was  not 
blocked  and  2       these  left  the  trial  at  the  end  of  the  first  yaar* 
In  22  jV  the  yH  scliools«  the  timetable  was  blocked  specially  for 
the  Keele  ProJ(»ct* 

Having  obtained  rooms  and  sufficient  time^  the  Innovators  then 
had  to  obtain  the  necessary  hardware  to  show  slides^  strips  and 
films  in  rooms  that  could  be  blacked  out*    In  many  cases  the  school 
hail  had  to  be  used  in  competitioht  not  only  with  mtisic^  games  and 
drama»  but  in  the  face  of  preparations  for  school  dinners* 

In  1 t  of  the       schools^  team  meetings  were  schedul0d  within 
tittie«»tabied  hours*    in  another  ?3  schools^  r4oeti;tgs  were  hold  in 
coffee  or  tunch  breaks  or  after  school*    it  is  difficult  to  over^ 
estimate  the  importance  of  these  team  meetings*    The  discussion  of 
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contetit  and  ore^ni nation  by  dirforetit  subject  «pe0ialisla  wan 
^••ibiy  the  mo«t  i»tiniuiatine  part  of  the  imiovation  to  the  vini^ 
tor*    Butt  in  the  majority  of  achoolst  it  meant  sacrificing  free 
tiltl0«    this  was  not  necesaariiy  a  iack  of  effort  to  provide  pian«* 
hini;  time  within  achooi  houra#    tn  nmalt  Hch<)ol8  it  wai9  imtKisaibie 
to  release  a  team  of  siJi  or  more  teachers  at  the  same  time  for  a 
planning  meeting* 

Th0  consequence  was  that  ttais  group  of  teachers  were  having 
stay  after  Sohool  beyond  tho  time  when  their  colleagues  had 
departed  And  Were  having  to  return  to  schooi  in  vacation  time  to 
\prepare  w^rk  in  integrated  studies*    This  entra  effort  was  itself 
a  ilign  of  the  difficulties  in  organising  teachers  into  active  . 
participation  in  innovation*    It  proved  difficult  to  change  the 
argahisation  of  the  schools  to  support  teachers  who  were  establish* 
ing  ihtegriited  Htndies»  even  though  the  work  involved  in  accumu« 
iating  mat<«rial  for  enquiry  workt  in  bridging  conventional  subject 
boundaries  and  in  establishing  teaching  teams  was  very  time«^ 
consuming* 

fl«  Feed*back  requirements* 
9«  Meetings  and  conferences* 
10*  Visitors* 

the  t*roJect  had  insistt>d  on  the  provision  of  feed-back  as  a 
condition  of  Jo'ntng  the  trial*    Forms  wot >>  prepared  to  help 
teachers  report  m  their  eJiperience*    In  practicet  schools  rarely 
cooperated*    In  only  Z  of  the        schools  w^s  feed«»ua^k  Judged  to 
have  been  sent  regularfy  and  promptly*    tn  another  11  ctchools^ 
the  total  amount  received  was  Judged  as  negligible*    Six  out  of 
the  seven  failures  were  in  this  category*    This  failure  was  slgni«» 
f leant f  given  the  presence  of  coordinators  in  tho  schools  asking 
for  information*    There  seems  to  have  boon  a  reluctance  to  give 
information  and  a  reluctance  to  ask  for  advice* 

This  failure  to  provide  feed*back  frustrated  the  intention  to 
involve  tho  teachers  in  the  development*    Yet  in  interviews  teachers 
were  fully  aware  of  the  problems  involved  andt  at  conferences  to 
publicise  the  Project #  were  ccpabte  of  giving  advice  to  others  of 
the  best  ways  of  going  about  ir  egration*    Again  it  seemed  to  be 
the  effort  required  in  feed*b«ick  that  combined  w!th  reluctance  to 
pUblici   '  |»roblems  and  stop^^ed  this  active  participation* 

This  difficulty  in  gttttlng  active  as  distinct  from  passive 
cooperation  from  teachers  could  also  be  detected  in  the  frequent 
requests  from  teachers  at  meetings  and  in  interviews  for  more 


gai4aiioei  more  itifttruotion  on  bow  to  work  ititogratecl  itiidieo  aiHt 
lilorw  tQo4el  courses^    Bvelt  at  dlffiiaioii  oofiferetioea  at         eiut  ot.  , 
the  trial  period*  there  was  an  oKpectation  amone  the  teaehere 
Attending  that  a  blueprint •  a  presoription»  was  needed  that  oould 
be  foilowedi  rather  than  guidelines  within  idtioh  teaohere  pbiiid  ! 
dovelop  their  own  stylo* 

The  difficulties  over  obtaining  feed*bacb  were  partly  caused 
by  the  private  nature  of  conventional  olassroom^teaching  that 
mafcet  teachers  reluctant  to  eitpose  their  problems  to  the  pliblid* 
Yet  ihnovation  inevitable  increased  the  visibility  of  the  iilhovai* 
ing  teachers*    the  Projerv  directors  and  coordinators  werii  often 
in  the  schools*  ^But  inspectorsi  advisorsi  Schools  Cotinoil  fiold 
officers^  parentsi  visiting  speakers  and  observers  and  researcher^ 
engaged  in  evaluation  were  also  frequent  visitors*    tiach  took  tip 
time*    This  increased  the  strain  on  the  innovating  teachers* ,  But 
there  was  a  threshold  beyond  %^ich  this  public  attehtion  ooUld 
deepon  the  commitment  to  innovation*    In  9  of  the  98  schoolSi  the 
toadhers*  and  more  particularly  the  head  teachers i  seettod  to  have 
a  self«identity  as  leaders  in  an  important  educational  developmeht* 
These  schools  now  welcomed  visitors  and  evaluations!    they  doirive^- 
strength  from  the  spotlight  on  their  work* 

Attendance  at  conferences  and  meetings  was  another  sign  that 
a  school  was  investing  in  innovation*    Meetings  at  Xeele^  ot  l<^ool 
teachers*  centres  and  between  trial  schools  were  an  essential  part 
of  the  organisation  of  the  Project*    Sixteen  of  the  ZSt  sucodisiies 
contained  teachers  who  were  regular  attenders  at  meet ings»  While  k 
of  the  7  failures  had  teachers  who  were  Judged  as  rarely  attending* 

Attendance  at  meetingSi  visits  to  other  trial  schools  and  ek«» . 
changes  of  information  between  the  teachers  involved  were  essdntial 
to  the  objective  of  the  Project  to  mobilise  active  teacher  partici^ 
pation*    The  difficulties  encountered  lay^partly  in  the  absence* 
in  some  of  the  areasi  of  teachers*  centrenb    But  eveh  where  faeili«* 
ties  eitistedi  attendance  at  meetings  on  the  Project  was  poor* 
Again  the  time  and  energy  involved  for  teachers  engaged  in  innova«* 
tion  often  seemed  too  much*    the  coordinators  were  also  rushed  and 
under  pressure*    they  often  had  to  cover  large  areas*    they  were 
also  engaged  in  writing  material  and  in  the  organisation  at  Keele* 
this  pressure  on  the  Project  team  was  progressively  increased  as 
the  end  of  the  trial  period  approached  in  1971  end  all  the  work 
had  to  be  completed* 

In  retrospect  more  could  have  been  done  to  improve  oommuniea*^ 
tion  between  teachers*    the  coordinators  did  circulate  informntioh 
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b»imeen  BcH0olM  but  were  iiicreu^ingly  involved  in  the  central 
orsanlMtioii^    At  meetings  there  ms  m  casual  exchange  of  infoniia^ 
iian  telMen  ti^achers  btit  the  distances  betMen  schoolsi  the  shorts 
age  oir  money  and  the  difficulties  in  arranging  visits  between 
:  schools^  especially  across  iacal  authority  boundaries  made  it  dif«» 
fiimit  to  carry  out  the  original  objective  of  establishing  a  locai# 
teacher*directed  project • 

B#    pHESStmBS  ON  lug  tHNOVATtVB  TBACHBtT 

The  variety  of  individual  motives  to  become  Involved  in  inno« 
yatlon  and  to  translate  ttuit  innovation  into  a  personal  style  are 
influenced  by  both  the  conditions  of  conventional  teaching  and  by 
tto  nature  of  the  innovating  role*    The  teachers  involved  here  irere 
pairticulariy  cdncemed  with  the  following  i 

a)  The  heed  to  loam  new  knowledge* 

b)  the  need  to  become  involved  in  new  conceptual  frameworks* 

Although  the  material  in  the  Keele  Project  was  designed  to 
arch  ever  such  subjects  as  history^  geography^  Cnglishi  religious 
education  and  art^  it  stretcher'  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  the 
teachers*    First  it  forced  spofUalists  in  one  subject  to  learn 
selected  aspects  of  others*    In  team^teaching^  children  operating 
across  Conventional  subject  boundaries  expected  teachers  to  do 
the  same*    fiut  these  teachers  also  had  to  introduce  new  work  and 
this  usually  meant  involving  more  than  one  discipline* 

The  second  new  area  of  knowledge  was  the  social  sciences* 
Integrated  studies  inevitably  dr<iws  on  anthropology  and  sociology* 
In  the  keele  Project*  the  most  popular  Unit  consisted  of  eompara«> 
tive  studies  of  Tristan  da  Cunha*  0ayaks  in  Borneo  and  Imperial 
China*    None  of  these  was  liable  to  be  in  the  teacher* a  normal 
repertoire*    The  consequent  need  to  learn  new  facts  was  a  small 
assignment  compared  with  the  difficulty  faced  by  the  teachers  in 
Using  new  concepts  often  derived  from  the  social  sciences*  This 
W4is  particularly  apparent  to  a  social  scientist*    Even  where  used* 
the  concepts  related  to  such  Inst itut lone  as  the  family  were  iso^^ 
la ted*  used  out  of  context*    The  teachers  realised  this  weakness 
and  some  schools  were  looking  to  the  employment  of  a  social 
scientist  to  become  a  team  member  to  help* 

c)  Separation  from  subject«>teaching* 

d)  Separation  from  class^teaching* 
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til©  fotUitii?  or  (|«»)>rlvaiion  in  toam-toaching  recurred  in  ifit©r*»  . 
Vi0W^4    Ho^t  teachers  wore  slmultaiiooUdly  eiigagetl  In  i^ttbjoci  and 
tdam^^teachingt  but  i*till  tU^  feeling  tliat  nomotliine         wisaitlff  . 
in  the  latter  wa»  eitpresned*    thin  wa**  particularly  dtrone  Where^ ; 
the  iwachurs  reit  tttorally  obligi^d  to  transmit  valuoH  througli         "  /  " 
teaching*    Religious  education  ♦^eachera  were  froqueniiy  in  teaiis  : 
because  they  saw  integrated  studies  as  a  way  to  introduce  their 
subject  within  a  contesit  that  gave  it  a  brnadf  comparative  bontextt 
^t  they  felt  uneomrortable  in  relation  to  other  tea<Jhers  with 
conflicting  views  and  in  the  te ttn-teaching  situation  such  Conflict* 
would  appear  in  the  work  for  the  childreti#    Similarly,  teachers  of  ; 
English  expressed  thoir  disquiet  at  the  weakness  of  foroial  written 
work  in  integrated  studies^    All  had  felt  an  urge  to  get  back  to 
the  com^^arat  Ive  peace  of  classroom-teachittg* 

It  Would  he  wrong  to  over •emphasise  this  feeling  of  deprive* 
tien  from  the  security  of  subjects*    Whot  was  apparent  was  the 
willingness  of  teachers  to  oxperiment,  to  extend  their  horizons # 
to  conslchtr  alternative  approaches*    Moreover t  the  flexible  nature 
of  the  Project  made  it  easy  for  teachers  to  opt  out  of  the  team 
if  they  wishedt  and  return  to  formal  classroom^toaching* 

Another  feeling  of  deprivation  arose  from  involvement  with 
what  was  basically  a  larger  group  of  children*    Ifhlie  individual 
and  small  group  work  occurredt  individual  teachers  were  still  con«* 
Corned  with  a  whole  year  group  of  around  I50  children  in  a  variety 
of  rooms  rather  than  a  class  of  30  confined  with  them  in  the  same 
classroom*     the  teachers  felt  that  they  did  not  get  to  know  the 
chUdren  su  well*    They  stressed  that  there  were  advantages  for 
the  children  In  the  mixing  that  occurred,  but  for  them  it  httd  not 
the  same  quality  of  contact* 

This  feeling  was  related  to  the  strain  of  innovation*  toam« 
teaching  ancl  en<|uiry  methods  involved  teachers  in  work  with  indi** 
viduals  or  small  groups*     Information  had  to  be  given  tailor-made*  ; 
not  in  a  standard  packet  to  a  whole  school  class*    the  teachers 
expressed  thit*  as  giving  information  a  hundred  times  to  indlvidunis 
rather  than  to  classes  of  30  at  a  time*    these  were  secondary  schcKil 
teachers,  traln'»d  to  convent iona*   techniques*    the  adjustment  to 
new  methods  was  difficult* 

e)  Anxiety  about  standards* 

r)  Difficulties  in  evaluating  integrated  work*  ^ 

Most  teachers  were  concerned  in  case  there  had  been  a  drop  in 
standards*    They  were  still  subject  specialists  who  feared  tliat 


ih0  0ltiiar«tn  ¥oulil  not  iHat'it  tlio  osHotttial  iikiltH  of  th«  subject 
iti«0it>Unoti«    thi^ro  Sf^otiKMl  to  bo  aijivooKMit  thot  there  had  beeti  a 
dtop  in  st^itdards  at  the  start  of  the  trial  perioU«    These  were 
later  seen  as  bein^  compon sated  by  the  increased  activity  of  the 
cfhildren  end  the  eoiutf  from  beiiu?  ahie  to  invotvct  a  variety  ot* 
subjects  in  the  study  ot*  the  same  tuple « 

...  The  oencern  over  the  apparent  temporary  drop  in  standards  %ras 
Increased  by  diTficulties  over  the  %ray  integrated  studies  couid  be 
assessed^    Banks  ut*  questions  w<fre  prepared  to  help  teachers  and 
cberdilUtttu'^^  circulated  ne%r  techniques*    Ho%re%*eri  the  traditional 
^s,0  dt^  tests*  essays  and  examinations  %ras  inappropriate  now.  that 
the  preduct        tlie  integrated  work  mi^it  be  a  skill  in  rindine 
r>iit>        exhibition  arranged  by  a  group  oV  children  or  a  tape  re* 
Cordln^t*    Ifork  cuuld  no  longer  be  assessed  as  the  I -earning  oT  facts 
by  inutviduals* 

This  Worry  over  standards  and  assessment  also  centred  on  ex«» 
terlilii  examinations*    By  197 srratig(*ments  Tor  a  C8E  examinati6n 
wore  er^tabl  lshMd«     Integrated  studies  was  to  count  as  two  subjectiii 
thus  romo^ine  tUi*  Tear  that  the  integration  oT  subjects  would  mean 
a  loss  of  subjects  taken#    However^  the  fear  about  possible  falls 
in  standards  in  subject  disciplines  remained^    Thus  English 
t«taohevs  were  concerned  about  basic  literary  skills^  geographers 
worried  that  basic  techniques  would  be  overlooked  and  so  on*  This 
probably  accounted  for  the  apparent  anomaly  that  only  9  of  the  37 
secondary  schools  had  Included  3rd  forms  In  lntegt<ated  studies* 
This  was  the  year  when  the  basic  skills  In  subjects  had  to  be 
learned  in  order  to  ensure  readiness  for  work  in  the  senior  forms* 

In  cenclusioni  this  investigation  lllumlttated  the  context 
within  which  Innovation  has  to  occur*     Schools  are  architecturally 
designed  for  classroom^teachlng*     Tliey  are  equipped  to  support  the 
teacher  In  his  own  classroom*    Resources  are  provided  for  one 
teacher  to  transmit  Information  to  30  or  more  children  without 
active  Searching  by  them*    Above  all  teachers  are  trained  te  work 
With  classes  within  conventional  subject  boundaries*    They  assess 
work  produced  by  Individuals  that  Is  largely  the  reproduction  of 
facts  not  the  understanding  of  concepts  or  the  acquisition  of  skiils 
of  enquiry^    The  teachers  are  used  to  privacy  in  planning  their 
work  and  autonomy  in  their  classrooms*    They  are  insulated  from 
outside  observers* 

The  integrated  Studies  Project  was  a  threat  to  all  these  con«» 
Vt^ntlons*    Wisely  there  was  no  blueprint  laid  down  which  schools 
had  to  follow*     Mis toad  each  school  could  adapt  the  organisation  * 
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sitge^^teft  iu  itfi  own  plan«  tailored  to  its  oim  oonclitionii«  But 
the  fesults  were  still  the  ^neratioti  of  stresa*    In  some  onnes 
this  was  t>r<»duotive«    Security  and  insulation  can  be  eonditioiis  df 
stagnfltion#    The  widespread  acceptance  of  the  Project  was  an  indi«» 
cation  that  teachers  realised  the  dangers  of  this  ih  a  time  of*.  : 
rapid  social  change*    Mib  stress  however  and  the  meisorjr  bf  iost 
security  are  hidden  below  the  surface  of  innovation*    They  jare 
liable  to  surface  once  the  initial  enthusiasts  wanes  iahd  once  the 
support  of  the  Project  organisation  stops*    Hiis  stage  is  still 
under  investigation*    The  next  step  here  is  to  try  to  establish 
differences  between  Successes  and  Failures  so  far* 

C*    tmrBSTNENT  IN  XHNOVATXON 

The  difference  between  success  and  failure  in  atistaining  an 
ihntivating  teaching  role  seemed  to  be  related  to  the  investment 
made  by  those  concerned*    Information  was  collected  on  each  school 
on  the  following  indices  of  investment  t 

«  iOiether  team  meeting  time  was  arranged  within  school  hours# 
left  to  teachers*  spare  time  or  whether  meetings  ^ere  not 
orgaaised* 

4  Whether  time-tables  were  specially  blocked  for  the  vr.ojecf « 

were  normally  blocked  or  left  as  single  periods* 
A  IThether  feed«»back  was  regular«  irregular  or  negligible* 
^  Whether  a  special  head  of  department  had  been  appeittted# 
whether  responsibility  had  been  allocated  but  without  a 
corresponding  allowance  or  whether  no  special  arrangement 
had  been  made* 

•  Whether  supplementary  material  had  been  accustuiated  4yste«» 
matically*  incidentally  or  had  been  neglected* 

^  Whether  attendance  at  conferences  and  meetings  on  the  Pro« 
Ject  had  been  regular^  occasional  or  rare* 

Each  of  these  investments  had  been  Judged  by  the  throj^et  team 
as  important  factors  in  ensuring  the  success  of  the  inhovatien* 
Again  however  each  school  offered  a  unique  eJiperienee  and  any  aVer« 
sge  picture  inevitably  conceals  these  anomalies*    Thus  the  appoint*^ 
ment  of  a  head  of  Humanities  in  one  school  led  to  a  rejection  of 
the  Project*    In  another^  it  lead  to  discontent  within  the  sehodi 
that  damaged  the  Project*    Some  schools  seemed  to  benefit  frosi 
leaderless  groups^  others  from  leadership  that  was  circulated  while 
othefs  seemed  to  need  an  appointed  he^d  of  department* 

i '  •  ■ 
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The  iot^t  fiGores  on  the  cowbitiefl  index  from  these  six  invent* 
inente  were  ne  follows*  The  highest  possible  investment  would  have 
scored  1B|  the  lowest  6« 

Sudoesses  (two  years  of  trial)  tk.O 
Pailiires  (dropped  after  or  In  1st  irear)  6«9 
Iti^ependent  Successes  (one  trial  year«  then 

:  iiiidependent  work  in  Integrated  studies)  ik%0 

2nd  year  trial  schools  I5«^ 

This  table  is  built  on  the  Judgements  of  coordinators,  the 
Observers  paitei  and  reports  from  the  schools*    |t  indicates  the 
importance  of  the  initial  investment  in  Innovation  in  sustaining 
the  new  role*    It  is  merely  saying  that  the  chance  of  success  was 
determined  by  the  outlay  of  time^  effort  and  resources^    TItis  is 
obvious i  but  the  nead  to  invest,  plan  and  manage  by  the  schools 
before  the  inti*oduction  of  new  curriculum  is  often  neglected* 
However  great  the  investment  by  the  sponsoring  agency,  the  long 
term  siicoess  of  innovation  may  depend  on  the  extent  of  initial 
commitment  by  the  schools* 

This  was  confirmed  by  the  investment  in  the  9  schools  that 
had  come  to  see  themselves  as  innovatory  and  were  receiving  public 
r%'i*ognition  as  a  result*    Here  the  investment  index  was  ik.J.  All 
these  schools  were  Successes  or  Independent  Successes*    Their  in^ 
Vestment  was  paying  in  a  way  that  made  innovation  personally  Satis 
fyittg  to  the  teachers  involved* 

Another  index  of  investment  was  the  employmeat  of  high-level 
manpower  in  the  project #    This  was  no  guarantee  of  success,  but 
did  ensure  prestige  ind  increased  the  chance  that  knowledge  of  the 
innovation  would  spread  among  staff  not  involved*    Taking  the  sise 
of  schools  into  account,  there  was  an  average  of  3*8  Head  teachers 
deputy  heads  and  heads  of  departments  involved  in  Successes  com- 
pared  with  2*3  in  Failures*    The  mixing  of  senior  staff  in  a  team 
had  one  important  consequence*    New,  inexperienced  teachers  and 
student  teachers  on  practice  in  the  schools  sat  in  planning  meet«» 
ings  hearing  senior,  experienced  staff  discuss  future  work,  defend 
their  contribution  and  suggest  ideas  for  others* 

Whether  involved  or  not,  the  support  of  the  Head  teacher  was 
obviously  essential*    tn  28  of  the  38  schools  this  support  was 
Judged  to  be  very  positive*    In  k  of  the  22  Successes  and  3  of  the 
railures  the  Head  was  Judged  as  neutral  in  attitude^    HoWever  when 
the  si^e  of  school  was  taken  into  account  this  difference  disap^* 
peered*    The  neutral  heads  tended  to  be  in  larger  schools  with  e 
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five  Vorm  otiiiy  or  muro;    Tlivre  wat*  tiu  4i|iparetit  dirfc^rf^nce  in 
Bito  between  Bucce»tie»  and  Faiiuros* 

A  measure  iras  made  of  the  material  oonditions  at^ailable  wiiIMn 
trini  school to  see  if  this  influenced  the  success        faiitlire  of  ,  ^ 
the  t^ork*    This  t<M»k  int^  ocrount  tho  riioms  that  wore  aVaUtihle 
and  th^  financial  support  that  was  offered*    Out  of  a  maximum  p0S<»: 
sibie  score  of  6^  Successes  scored  3«2|  Failures  3«7#  indepetideht 
successes  3«79  and  2nd  Year  trial  Schools  4«0«    There  seemed  ther04» 
fore  to  be  no  relation  between  success  in  innovation  and  the  iiii|ie«  . 
rial  facilities  a%'ailable«    Teachers  complained  about  shortages 
convenient  rooms^  material  and  financial  support 9  bitt  the  impact  . 
on  innovation  did  not  seem  significant* 

It  is  dangerous  to  generalise  from  these  crude  indices*  But 
it  seetns  that  material  conditions  wer«  l^ss  important    than  tho 
ciinlate  for  innovation  in  the  school*    This  was  investigated 
througli  Judgements  of  the  attitudes  of  staff  not  involved  towa«4s 
th«  l^rojeet*    In  Successes^  the  average  score  (Maximum  possible  % 
3«0)  was  2«3«  in  Failures  l^^^  in  Independent  Successes  2*0  and 
in  2nd  Year  Trial  Schools  2«2«    Tttis  was  some  indication  that  the 
social  context  within  which  innovation  was  introduced  was  more 
influential  than  the  physical  conditions*    In  only* I  of  the  22 
Successes  were  other  staff  Judged  not  to  be  supportive*  but  this 
occurred  in  k  of  the  7  Failures* 

This  failure  of  innovation  to  survive  in  schools  where  otheir  , 
staff  are  not  supportive  confirms  the  author^s earlier  research  into 
the  relation  between  curriculum  innovation  and  the  organisation  of 
schools  (!)•    Because  of  the  competition  for  resources^  for  time 
and  for  roomi  projects  cannot  be  isolated*    Even  more  important^ 
the  innovating  teachers  are  tntlnerable  to  criticisms  of  feiloWi 
non^involved  staffs  particularly  where  the  criteria  for  successful 
teaching  are  defined  for  traditional  teaching  in  closed  classroeiilii# 
Enquiry  methods  often  seem  disturbing  to  traditional  teachers  who 
Judge  success  on  the  silence  and  stillness  of  classes  and  the 
amount  of  factual  information  absorbed* 

The  conclusion  is  obvious*     Innervation  needs  support  from  all 
staff  and  o/ten  from  parents  as  well*    This  needs  a  public  rela^ 
tions  exercise  and  carefully  managed  introduction  and  consultation* 
Yet  this  is  rarely  organised  and  curriculum  projects  are  viewed  as 
self-contained  rather  than  as  one  part  of  an  indivisible  set  of 
working  arrangements* 

1)  Shipman»  N*ll*  I  ^Innovation  in  Schools^  in  Walton*  J« 
Curriculum  Or^nigation  and  Designi  Ward  Lock #  t97t^ 
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IV 


THE  iySTlTDTiOXALtSATtON  OP  tttfe  IKKOVATINU  BOLE 


There  dt*e  ttireo  phases  in  any  succensfnl  innovation^  init^* 
duetiunt  entablisliment  and  ^nstitutionaiisatlon*    The  invetttiga* 
lion  of  this  third  phase  will  be  carried  out  in  I971/72*  Here 
only  predictions  can  be  made  un  the  evidence  collected  to  diite* 

There  i^ere  three  major  chan^ges  in  the  roles  of  the  teachers 
studied  here  involving  subject  area^  the  or^nisation  of  teaching 
and  or  the  learning:  situation*    There  ^as  no  blueprint  laid  down 
in  advance  in  any  of  these  activities*    The  changes  that  occurred 
and  were  established  could  be  different  in  each  and  be  combined 
differently*    Even  in  the  team«»teaching  situation*  individual 
teaching  !»tyles  could  be  maintained*    Teachers  started  from  differ 
rent  styles^  adopt  «»l  suggestions  from  the  Project  in  different 
i^ays  and  adapts  t  them  to  suit  their  own  different  interpretation 
of  good  teachi.ig* 

A  project  designed  to  change  the  teaching  role  can  therel'ore 
have  a  variety  of  largely  unpredictable  results*    The  changes 
that  are  institutionalised  an»  neither  homogeneous  nor  necessarily 
intended  In  the  planning  of  the  Innovation*    The  Failures  in  this 
Project  had  mainly  reverted  to  the  traditional  role  from  which 
they  started*     But  among  the  Successes^  counted  only  because  th^y 
carried  on  through  a  second  year  of  trial#  there  were  a  variety  of 
versions  of  integrated  studies*    Some  Integrated  subjects  but 
never  fomed  teams  in  anything  more  than  name*    Some  merely  tnught 
separate  subjects  under  a  common  label  of  Humanities  yet  the 
tf^achers  involved  were  cooperating  In  planning*    Others  moved  ovef 
to  enquiry  methods  but  without  team  planning  and  with  subjects 
still  unintegrated* 

In  other  cases*  the  main  gain  from  involvement  in  the  Project 
c^me  from  some  minor  if  Important  aspect  of  the  work#    A  teachei* 
here  became  interested  in  resource  storage  and  rettieval*  Atlothet* 
there  became  interested  in  the  theory  of  integration  between 
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iftutij«0t8«    ¥0V  itw  firtft  timo  teachers  had  to  discuas  and  Juatiiy 
theii»  cohtributioti  to  others  from  different  subject  Hreaa  ahd  Wiih 
different  views  ott  teachitiip  methods    Others  became  awnre  th^t 
their  work  was  of  intorest  to  others  and  that  public  recognition 
cMi^nwted  for  the  extra  work* 

Tliese  incidental  but  important  gains  were  dften  th0  r^sliit 
of  the  essentially  local  nature  of  this  Project  in  its  trial  pe«» 
riod*    the  38  schools  were  located  around  ahd  near  Keele«  th0y 
Were  linked  to  the  planning  team  by  Coordinators*    The  Advisory 
Cotmnitt^e  had  a  majority  of  teacher  members*    All  the  local  authors 
ities  involved  were  represented*    The  Observers  panel  for  evalua« 
tion  (see  AnneK)  consisted  of  local  advisors  and  Cdllege  of  feluctt* 
tioh  lecturer**    While  U  did  prove  impossible  fully    to  iimbiliile  > 
teachers  into  partici;.  * ^ion  in  project  development «  some  prograss 
was  made*    The  teachers  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  their  woi^ 
with  interested  academics  and  among  themselves*    Support  ^or  the 
innovation  was  organised  from  the  start  and  if  not  fully  sueeess* 
ful  was  important  in  stimulating  change* 

A  national  project  based  at  a  distance  from  cooperating 
schools  is  less  likely  to  generate  this  serendipitous  changef 
The  support  that  can  be  offered  is  often  a  new  syllabuil«  a  new 
oaternnl  examination  and  a  set  of  text  books  and  guides*  Even 
where  there  is  backing  from  in«service  courses  and  initial  train* 
ing  of  teachers  the  impact  is  likely  to  be  small* 

the  contrast  is  the  small  local  project  developed  in  a  single 
or  a  few  schools  which  is  backed  by  resources*    The  imfiact  here 
may  be  greati  but  in  a  limited  area*    The  Eeele  Project  was  a  pro^ 
mising  compromise^  large  enough  to  employ  specialists  imd  centra«» 
Used  resources  yet  small  enough  to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  operation  of  the  project  in  each  trial  school*    It  could  pti$^ 
duce  published  materials  sampled  in  enougli  schools  to  ensure  their 
value I  yet  was  able  to  use  local  ideas  to  shape  the  publiohed  pro^ 
duct* 

Nevertheless «  the  resistance  to  change  was  greats    This  was 
manifest  in  both  drop«»outs  and  apparent  successes*    ITith  the 
flexible  approach  of  this  Project  and  its  diverse  obJectiVeSi  the 
disappointment  was  not  rejection  of  the  innovation  but  its  tratts* 
mutation*    It  was  expected  that  many  schools  would  not  be  able  to 
sustain  the  changes  introduced*    Some  schools  were  accepted  for 
trial  because  they  were  of  a  particular  type  rather  thoh  because 
they  seemed  suitable  or  committed  themselves  fully*    This  is  why 
caution  has  been  recommended  in  interpreting  the  results  presented 
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lior«»    I|or0  diaiiirbliiit  ^on  the  way  Mhoals  continuing  vitli  inta^ 
•grated  atiMiaa  had  distorted  the  philoeophy  and  reoomiended  opern^ 
tion  ol^  fb0  innovation*    Such  adaptatione  were  encouraged t  but 
aoQie  0t  the  vereione  of  tea»  teaching#  integrated  work  and  lentH'* 
tiig  by  eiiiiuitir  we**e  far  removed  from  tho#e  envinaged  by  the  pro«» 
Jeci  tealb  at  the  otart* 


BEST  con  ItNUtJIHl 
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th»  cohciusions  that  folloii  should  be  treated  with  cautldtt 
for  two  reaaohii*    Firi^ti  the  evidence  on  which  this  pt^p^v  has 
been  basied  i»  pr<»viHional  only*    Second #  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
^enerHlise  front  the  experience  here  to  other  innovations*  6oih 
the  riesible  nature  of  the  innovation  proposed  and  the  style  uf 
ori^hlsation  of  the  Project  were  unusual  and  way  have  produced 
unl  |ue  responses*    However^  three  conclusions  can  be  dra%m  t 

Firsts  the  pressures  on  teachers  involved  in  Innovation  to 
revert  back  to  traditional  content  and  methods  are  strong*  These 
are  only  partly  due  to  the  nature  of  the  innovation*    They  are 
also  the  product  of  the  way  the  teaching;  role  is  traditionally 
defined*    The  innovating  role  seemed  Insecure*    The  assessment  of 
standards  of  work  was  difficult*    The  new  content  was  strange* 
Enquiry  methods  often  seemed  too  time«»consuming* 

The  traditional  role  was  not  only  known  best,  it  incorporated 
established  views  on  the  true  nature  of  teaching*     It  gave  the  im- 
pression of  successfully  transmitting  knowledge  in  an  easily  tested 
way*     It  placed  the  teacher  in  close  contact  with  a  group  of  child- 
ren  at  regular  ^intervals  in  a  closed  classroom*    The  teachers  knew 
tlmt  there  was  a  clear  career  structure  for  this  established  sub- 
ject teaching*     ft  was  consolidated  by  external  examinationsi  ex- 
pected by  parents  and  pre|>ared  for  tn  training*    It  was  the  role 
in  which  the  secondary  school  teachers  had  ii  considerable  invest- 
ment! built  up  during  training  and  while  teaching*    The  innovative 
role  WHS  less  clearly  defined^   lacked  external  supports  and  offered 
only  an  uncertain  future  for  those  involved*    there  was  iherefore 
no  obvious  profit  In  innovation  for  the  individual  teacher* 

The  second  conclusion  was  that  Involvement  in  Innovation  was 
both  wearing  and  stretching*    the  crUcial  stage  was  not  the  intro- 
duction of  the  project  but  tts  establishment  once  these  strains 
began  to  tell*    This  strain  was  increased  by  the  exposure  of  the 
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innovatiiift  teachertt  to  ouiside  obMrvationt    tmioViltioils  htk^  to 
tio  ovalimtedt    The  teaetiers  have  to  report  back#  be  obaet^^d  and 
accept  viaitors^    As  more  time  and  e<ierg)r  ia  expended  thero  ia 
more^apoaure  to  eritieat  evaltiation#    the  putt  of*  the  tri^liiioiia^ 
is  eombined  With  the  atrain  of  the  new« 

The  third  oonciuaion  foiiowa  from  thia  combination  of  atraiH 
and  eapoattre#    Succeaafui  eatabliahment  aeened  to  depend  oh  the 
teaehera  inveaiing  enouish  in  the  innovation  to  overciMBe  that  lit^ 
readx  built  into  the  traditional  roie«    Thia  ima  itaetf  dependei^t 
on  the  reaourcea  made  available  by  the  school ^  the  local  a«ithOri«^ 
ties  not  only  made  money  available  to  trial  achools^  but  w^re 
payihi:  the  salaries  of  the  four  coordinators*    They  had  a  veated 
intareat  in  helping  the  project  to  wort(# 

The  importance  of  anpport  for  the  Innovating  teaohefs  can  lie 
sean  in  the  importance  of  involvement  by  aenior  membart  of  atiiff 
and  of  poaitive  attitudea  by  teaehera  not  directly  involved^  Thia 
waa  a  management  problem  for  the  head  teachers^    Similarly  oatemal 
aUppoft  from  the  Project  team#  from  local  authority  adviaora#  from 
Collegaa  of  Education  and  from  parenia  waa  alao  esaentlal  and  ne«» 
4^eaaitated  a  mrjor  eaerciae  in  public  relations  for  the  frbjaat 
team«    The  crises  in  the  history  of  the  trial  period  often  revolved 
around  apparent  competition  from  other  Scboola  Council  proJaota« 
from  other  locally  aponaored  innovationa  and  from  miaunderatnhdinga 
between  the  various  partiea  who  advised  the  achools* 

This  Project  was  organiaed  from  the  atart  to  mobiliae  aunN>rt 
for  the  trial  aehoola*    Almost  a  year  waa  apent  organiaing  an  Advi«» 
aory  Committee  that  would  represent  all  the  potentially  interaated 
parties »    Teaehera  were  given  a  majority  to  enaure  that  they  would 
aee  it  aa  a  graas*roots  eaereise  not  one  imposed  by  t^e  Schools 
Council  through  the  university*    In  practice  thia  effort  waa  poVer^ 
less  to  stop  centraliaation  so  that  the  teaehera  and  advlaora  a^me 
to  aee  the  Project  as  centt^lly  directed  despite  all  the  efforts 
of  thoae  involved  to  retain  local  initiative* 

Thia  centralisation  occurred  throu^  the  difficulties  in  mobi<» 
Using  teaehera  into  a  horisontal  coommnication  network  that  waa 
aeen  in  the  early  stagea  of  the  innovation  aa  a  %my  of  acoumulatihg 
information  that  could  guide  the  Project  team  in  preparing  mate« 
rials  and  aeviaing  aptropriate  teaching  methods*    Thua  the  ooordi« 
nators  were  sometimes  seeui  not  as  links  feeding  information  both 
ways  between  project  and  achools  but  as  providers  of  matariala» 
salesmen  or  assessors*    Yet  they  were  often  crucial  in  thia  inho^ 
vation  and  their  role  aa  change  agants  gave  thia  project  a  uniqiie 
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fitructiire  that  might  b«»  «  mmlol  fur  futute  innovation*  Their 
knoiMlodge  of  the  individual  poachers  involved  and  of  the  orgnni- 
natioh  of  the  triol  schuols  enabled  them  to  give  the  needed  sup- 
port*   they  upread  ideas  from  school  to  sehoul*    They  quiokiy 
reported  the  criticisms  of  the  teachors  on  the  over-complicated 
language  of  early  documents  and  the  unsuitability  of  early  mate* 
rials*    But  they  alfio  played  a  full  part  in  writing  materials 
from  their  own  ojcperienco*    Above  allf  they  were  known  in  the 
schools  as  experienced  teachers  with  a  knowledge  of  local  problems* 

This  innovation*  taking  place  in  the  decentralised  Bnglish 
education  system*  was  open  to  different  interpretations  in  the 
schools  involved*    Each  started  from  a  different  curriculum  and 
was  invited  to  develop  its  own  style  of  innovation  within  the 
broad  framework  of  integrated  studies*     It  would  be  misleading  to 
geherallaie  from  such  a  sample*    The  one  universal  finding  was  that 
the  spread  of  the  innovation  was  checked  by  the  insulation  within 
and  between  schools*    Teachers  were  usAd  to  a  cellulor  structure 
and  felt  uncertain  once  team-teaching  and  integrated  studies  were 
introduced*    Vhile  teachers*  centres  might  develop  as  a  link  it 
was  difficult  to  organise  horizontal  communication  between  inno- 
vating teachers*    Local  authority  boundaries  and  even  divisional 
boundaries  within  them  provided  a  further  layer  of  insulation* 

The  object  of  innovation  is  always  to  shift  teachers  to  a 
new  position*  to  consolidate  this  situation  and  finally  to  insti- 
tutionalise it  as  a  new  tradition*    The  initial  shift  is  relatively 
easy*  but  once  the  strains  of  the  new  position  become  apparent*  the 
attractions  of  the  security  of  the  traditional  role  are  ofti«n  too 
strong*     In  the  Keele  Integrated  Studies  Project  there  seemod  to 
be  a  threshold  beyond  which  teachers  would  accept  the  innovative 
role  as  rewarding*    Attaining  this  threshold  involved  an  invest- 
ment of  resources  in  new  organisation  by  the  schools  and  a  personal 
investment  by  the  teachers*    In  a  few  cases  this  had  produced  a 
pride  in  being  in  the  vanguard  of  innovation^    In  the  majority  of 
cases*  investment  had  been  sufficient  to  persist  with  the  innova- 
tion while  the  external  support  of  the  Project  team  was  in  exis- 
tence*    In  the  remaining  cases  the  investment  had  been  so  slight 
that  there  was  a  rapid  regression  to  the  old  role* 
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METHOD  OF  INVESTlOATroN 


Thi»  |ia|Hfr  on  th»  toachitii;  rolo  in  conditionH  of  innovation 
if*  hatfod  of.  nvidonco  colloctod  for  a  widor  study  of  the  relation 
heti^eeh  tho  organisation  of  a  curriculum  project  and  the  organisa^ 
lion  of  Hchooling«    Tho  focus  of  this  invostieation  is  on  the  ^ 
factors  roMUltiug  in  decisions  within  the  projnct  and  others  in 
the  schooltf  and  tho  local  education  environment  that  determine 
the  implemontai ion  of  project  decisions* 

fhiii  ohjectivf^  determined  the  methods  employed*    First  it 
nocr^sitatfid  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  Project 
as  it  deveiopod*    This  had  to  include  the  relations  With  the 
Schools  Council,  the  University  of  Keele  und  the  publishers  of 
materials*     It  had  also  to  include  investigations  within  the  trial 
schools  and  of  the  influences  on  those  schools  from  the  local 
authorities  and  any  other  relevant  local  and  national  agency*  The 
investigation  was  designed  to  last  through  the  life  of  the  Project 
and  for  one  year  beyond ,  so  that  the  effect  of  withdrawal  of  sup- 
port from  the  schools  could  be  determined*    Since  1970  this  work 
has  been  supported  by  the  Nuffield  Foundation* 

The  basic  source  of  evidence  has  been  observation*    tilth  few 
exceptions  every  project  team  meeting,  every  advisory  committee 
meeting  and  every  meeting  of  the  Observers  panel  has  been  attended 
and  notes  kept*    The  Observers  panel »  consisting  of  College  of  Edu«» 
cation  lecturers  and  local  education  Advisors,  was  set  up  to  pro* 
vide  an  independent  evaluation  of  the  project  and  the  report  of 
this  panel  has  been  used  to  check  the  evidence  collected  by  the 
author*     In  addition,  there  have  been  two  independent  investiga* 
tions  of  proJt;!ict  schools,  both  coordinated  with  the  work  reported 
here  and  under  the  general ^  supervision  of  the  author* 

The  observations  have  als«j  been  made  within  trial  schools  and 
have  been  supplemented  by  a  programme  of  interviews*    These  aro 
still  being  completed*    The  final  sample  will  include  not  only 
teachers  involved  in  the  trial*  but  head  teachers,  local  education 
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authority  advioortt  relevant  Schooia  Council  paraonnai  atid  Mambara 
of  tha  advi aory  coMittaa*  Thia  paper  ia  baaad  on  intarvia^a  with 
taachara  in  ai»  of  tha  achooia  and  with  local  adviaara* 

Tha  ataliatical  inforiuitian  on  tha  achool  organiaation  and 
tha  way  tha  innovation  haa  baan  handlad  ia  haa^d  on  inforwation 
collactad  by  viaita  to  trial  achooia*  froM  faad«back  froia  thaaa 
achool  Of  from  inforiiation  collactad  by  tha  projact  taaM  and  from 
quaationnairaa  fillad  in  by  tha  coordinatora, 

Tha  variaty  of  Mathoda  uaad  wara  nacaaaary  to  accuMulata  tha 
data  n00dBd.    Continuoua  obaarvation  and  collaction  of  information 
iraa  tha  only  way  of  obtaininir  a  full  picture  of  eha  working  of  tha 
Projact  and  ita  oparation  in  tha  achooia*    Thaaa  mathoda  could 
alao  ba  croaa  chackad*    Thia  waa  particularly  valuabia  in  tha  caaa 
of  tha  indapandant  Obaarvara  Panal  raport*    But  thia  iitdapandant 
chackinff  waa  alao  auppliad  by  tha  r#porta  of  tha  Projact  taa»  it- 
aalf*    Acroaa  tha  thraa  yoar^  of  tha  Projact*  a  Maaa  of  inforiia- 
tion haa  baan  collactad  to  halp  in  avaluation#    Nuch  of  thia  ia 
diractly  comparabla  with  that  collactad  apacifically  for  tha  inda« 
pandant  invaatigation  raportad  hara* 

Thara  ara  obvioua  dangara  in  tha  involvamant  that  haa  raaultad 
froM  ovar  two  yaara  of  obaarving*  viaiting*  intarviawing*  attanding 
confarancaa  and  aiaatinga*    Tha  author  haa  alao  baan  drawn  into  tha 
Projact  to  apaak  to  taachara*  halp  in  avaluation*  to  giva  advica 
to  achooia  and  act  aa  conaultant*    But  tha  gain  in  inaida  knowladga 
haa  Juatifiad  tha  ti»a  involvad  and  tha  axiatanca  of  indapandantly 
collactad  data  ia  aom  chack  on  a  po^aibla  waakaning  of  objactiv- 
ity* 
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SllliMAgY  or  ECT  I88UE8 


Aft^r  thrmm  C9iituri0«  of  educatton  itt  th#  United  Statost  tha 
l0acli»r*a  rol#  liaa  been  littia  affactad  by  tha  introduction  of 
Madia 9  diid  it  haa  baan  avan  iaaa  affactad  by  tha  wuch  »ora  racani 
cottcapt  of  a  tachnoiogy  of  inatruciion«    Aithough  ai|ui|Maant  and 
aatariaia  ara  raiativaiy  piantiflai«  aitdioviaual  watariaia  ratiain 
aa  an  ^aid*  to  tha  majority  of  taacharat  chiafiy  uaad  for  praaan* 
tatiohal  purpaaaa# 

in  thia  papar«  tha  tar»  ^wadia*^  ia  uaad  to  rafar  to  thoaa 
natariaia  and  davicaa  uaad  in  tha  procaaaaa  of  taaching  atid/or 
iaarttlngt    Tha  tarw  ^inatructionai  tachnoiogy**  ia  dafinad  aa  a 
•yata«atic  tray  of  daaigning«  carrying  out*  and  avaiuating  tha  to* 
tal  procaaa  of  iaaming  and  teaching  in  taraa  of  apacific  objac* 
tivaa*  baaad  on  raaaarch  in  huwan  iaaming  and  co«Munication«  and 
ftnpiaying  a  coMbination  of  hu«an  and  non-hu«an  raaourcaa  to  bring 
about  Mora  affactiva  inatruction* 

Aftar  I960t  education  in  the  United  Statea  aatr  the  beginninga 
of  laaf  ructionai  technoiogy*    The  aducatiom    coaaiunity  haa  begun 
to  reaiiaa  that  inatructionai  technoiog^'  ia  different  frov  audio* 
viaual  educatiout  that  the  uae  of  nedia  ahouid  be  an  intagrai  part 
of  the  inatructionai  ayateii  and  that  inatructionai  technoiogy  triii 
change  the  roie  of  the  teacher*    Thia  period  haa  aeen  the  tooiing 
up  of  the  achooia  with  hardware  and  aofttrare  and  fairiy  vaaaiva 
effort a  to  retrain  teachera*    The  functiona  of  media  have  aiao  been 
broadened  from  the  emphaaia  on  the  preaentation  function  to  natrer 
uaaa  auch  aa  aeif^auaiyaia^  interaction  and  aalf-inat ruction* 

At  thia  time  in  the  United  Statea»  iioat  achooia  are  operating 
at  irttat  thia  paper  caiia  ^Levei  One^t  that  ia*  tha  <*aid«  or  «pro«» 
dttct^  definition  of  educationai  technoiogy*    Hotrevert  there  ia  notr 
a  eiear  trend  among  a  fatr  **leader  achooia^  totrarda  the  much  more 
aophiaticated  appiication  of  technoiogy  that  ia  charactariaed  by 
the  *proceaa<*  approacht  or#  uhat  in  thia  paper  ue  have  deaeribad 
aa  "Laval  Tao"*    The  role  of  the  teacher  ia  different  under  eaeh 
of  theae  technological  pattarha*    Under  tevel  Onei  the  teacher  ia 
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ioaMiMl  i«Uli  mihHii,     hi  latvi  I  T*»o,  minlio  mny  Hubtilituio  for  eitrioln 
rtmcilotiti  or  a  ioarliot-,  itiifH  cautiiiiK  rriiiciil  i^tuinitifH  in  itm  l*unc« 
tioiiti  ur  tlio  tooclior*    Ttio  iliroctiott  iattdn  to  bo  awny  IViNN  itio 
l0tHiir0.i0||  Motliuil  and  In  tint  cUroction  of  discavory mpthuUoluisy, 
and  mov»  individual  iHod  instruction*    Tlii«  MtvauH  tliat  tlio  icfaclicir 
will  Hpond  loss  tina^  un  Inrormation  tianMmitiHion  ao  coM|iartMl  nitli 
tho  Muro  "hiuian"  roloti  nucli  an  iiiodolline«  eui«lancis  intor<»puriional 
relationti  and  elasMrtHim  Manaeomont • 

Viiliin  the  uttxt  ton  to  fiftt^on  yoai*ti«  Major  chaneoti  will  have 
to  bo  wado  in  tho  trainlni;  and  rotraininff  of  t«»acliors«    Noro  om«> 
phatiiti  will  nood  to  bo  ^ivon  to  individual i«ini;  instruction,  opo«> 
ratine  as  a  oionibt^r  ol*  a  ttfaw,  assessing;  pupil  acliiovoipont  and  dia« 
ettosini;  loamin«;  di  ITicu!  tios,  providlni;  a  working  knowlod&o  ol* 
tochnolo^  and  of  manniiachino  rolatJonsliips,  and  tho  so  lectin^, 
Modify  ins  »nd/or  producini:  of  instructional  matorials  and  instruc* 
tional  systoms*    Tho  papor  suirecots  sovoral  of  tho  problcNis  that 
lio  ahead  in  this  ro«»cducation  process  and  su^gosts  somo  steps  to 
facilitate  the  role  change  of  tho  teacher* 
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**No  uecut>atiutt  •  porliaptt  not  vven 
ieactiiiii;  -  in  iittmuiie  from  techno* 
ioi;icaX  ctiaiigo 

Uobcri;  N*  llutctiina 

I 

INTRODUCTION 


After  tlaoi*  Ootiturioit  ol*  oducatiuti  in  the  United  Stateti»  the 
toacher*ii  ruio  has  been  tittl»  aTTected  by  the  introduction  of 
mt^dia*  and  it  Uhh  been  even  iesH  affected  by  the  much  more  recent 
and  much  more  oie^tit  concept  of  educational  technology* 

the  o£CD  Secretariates  invitation  for  this  paper  included  the 
following  andumption  t 

''•••This  is  a  subject  on  which  there  should  be  enough  expe* 
rience  in  the  United  States  for  an  objective  assessment  of 
the  problems  which  arisoi  treated  in  the  broader  context  of 
the  relative  effectiveness  in  comparison  with  the  more  Ira* 
ditional  approaches^  and  also  of  the  impact  which  they  had 
on  teacher  roles  and  reactions*    Ve  would  hope  that  such  a 
paper  would  endeavour  to  present  United  States  experience  in 
this  field  in  a  way  that  would  contribute  to  a  clarification 
of  a  controversy  tliat  has  arisen  around  this  matter^**** 

In  retrospect*  my  initial  response  to  the  invitation  repre* 
sented  a  more  positive  and  a  more  optimistic  stance  than  I  have 
been  able  to  sustain  in  this  paper*    Certainly*  as  it  seemed  at 
tlie_outset*  there  is  enough  evidence  to  permit  a  fairly  objective 
assessment  of  the  problem  and  to  generate  some  recommendations 
concerning  the  effects  on  the  role  of  the  teacher  as  a  result  of 
new  educational  teclmology  and  media  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools •    Now*  having  completed  this  assignment  to  the  best  of  my 
ability*  I  am  much  less  convinced  that  the  assumption  on  which  the 
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invitation  iiaa  tmseU  can  be  aiipported*    Perhapa  othara  can  iaam* 
how«»var»  trcm  what         in  the  United  Statea*  have  tried  with 
liaited  aucceaa* 

The  fact  ia  that  there  haa  been  enou^  experience  for  an 
aaaeiaiaene*  but  the  neceaaar)r  dat<j  were  never  coiiected  or  at 
ieaat  not  collected  and  dociMiented  in  a  way  that  can  be  >iaeflil  in 
anawerin^  the  queationa  poaed*    To  a  de^ee*  thia  paper  repreaenta 
a  United  atteapt  to  do  thia*    But  «#e  are  plagued  by  the  fact  that 
dranatic  innovationa»  when  widely  publiciaed»  are  followed  by  the 
need  to  claiii  aucceaa  by  thoae  trying  out  the  innovationa*  Thua» 
problewa  are  wiuiiiized  and  gaina  inflated*    Thia  phenoaenon  wmy 
not  be  United  to  the  United  8tatea»  but  it  ia  certainly  eonpounded 
by  the  decentraliaed  nature  of  our  educational  efforta* 

The  Secretariat  wiaely  diatingiiiahed  between  educational  tech* 
noiogy  and  nedia  -  wiaely  becauae  the  role  of  the  teacher  variea  ^ 
greatly  in  a  ^'nedia-oriented^  achool  and  in  a  ^technologically- 
orientti^d*  achool*    Educational  nedia  are  univeraally  uaed  in  edu- 
cation today  whoreaa  educational  technology'  tenda  to  be  accepted 
in  nane  but  hardly  at  all  in  application*    Certainly*  bit  a  and 
piecee  of  what  one  day  nay  be  a  ti^chnology  of  inatruetion  can  be 
found  in  the  achoola  today*  but  no  aingle  achool  in  the  United 
Statea  haa  nore  than  a  few  of  the  elenenta  which  nuat  be  aaaenbled 
into  a  technological  ayaten*    It  nay  be  appropriate  at  thia  point 
to  diatinguiah  between  the  two  tema* 

Inatructional  nedia  are  thoae  nateriala  and  devicea  utiliaed 
in  Ute  teaching  and/or  learning  proceaa*    The  Conniaaion  on  Xn«» 
atructional  Technology*  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health*  tdu* 
cation  and  Velfare  of  the  United  Statea  Oovernnent  in  1968*  defined 
inatructional  technology  aa  ''a  ayatenatic  way  of  deaigning*  carry* 
ing  out*  and  evaluating  the  total  proceaa  of  learning  and  teaching 
in  tema  of  apecific  objectivea*  baaed  on  reaearch  in  hunan  learn* 
Ing  and  connunication*  and  enploying  a  conbiiuition  of  Hunan  and 
non*hunan  reaourcea  to  bring  about  nore  el^fective  inatruetion** 

Moban*  in  1963*  waa  one  of  the  firat  clearly  to  differentiate 
between  nedia  and  technology* 

^tuc  point  here  ia  that  the  tern  'educational  nedia*  doea  not* 
in  itaelf*  auggeat  the  ranificationa  for  reaearch  and  for 
educational  policy  and  operating  procedurea  which  are  inherent 
in  the  term*  technology  of  education*    Technology  ia  not  Juat 
nachinea  and  nen*    It  ia  a  complex*  integrated  organiaation 
of  nen  and  nachinea*  of  ideaa*  of  procedurea*  and  of  nanage* 
nent*    The  introduction  of  thia  conplex  organiaation  generatea 
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wmny  Bymtmmmtiv  probieMtf  that  can  be  and  have  beei*  i^orvd  or 
ganaraily  na^lactad  in  theory  raaaarcht  and  practice  in  educa* 
tion#    the  tarn  educational  wdiat  liwita  |  and  the  terii  edu- 
cational  technoloarvt  expanda  the  areaa  of  theoretical  develop* 
mntf  reaearchf  and  implementation  in  education* (21  #  p«  %2k)^ 

It  can  be  aeen  that  the  concept  of  educational  media  la  quite 
different  from  the  much  broader  concept  of  a  technolo^  of  educa* 
tion*    It  can  alao  be  aeen  that  the  two  concepta  will  have  quite 
different  effecta  on  the  role  of  the  teacher* 

A*    BACKGROUND  ON  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  firat  fifty  yeas^a  after  the  attainment  of  independence  vaa 
a  period  when  many  ideaa  vere  ar^ed  and  fou^t  over  aa  the  new 
nation  attempted  to  develop  the  framework  for  ita  inatitutiona* 
Education  waa  no  except  ion*    Out  of  thia  period  ^ew  the  followinc 
premitea  upon  which  education  in  the  United  Statea  la  baaed  t 

•  If  a  republican  government  ia  to  proaperi  the  people  muat 
be  educated* 

-  Thia  can  beat  be  done  if  all  children  attend  the  aame  public 
achoola  together  and  are  eeparated  only  for  religioua  educa* 
tlon* 

-  The  language  of  the  achool  should  be  Engliith* 

-  Free  echdola  ahould  be  provided  aerving  both  the  children 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor* 

-  Everyone  muet  participate  in  paying  for  thia  government* 
epontored  education* 

-  The  legal  reeponaibility  for  the  achoole  resta  with  the 
atatee  rather  than  the  national  government* 

*  Local  achool  boarda  ahould  be  created  which  repreaent  the 
people* 

Vhereaa  the  goal  of  the  firat  century  in  the  United  Statea 
waa  to  provide  some  education  for  all  and  much  education  for  a  few^ 
the  goal  in  the  past  century  haa  been  to  provide  ae  much  education 
aa  possible  for  evmryone.    By  1960»  over  99  pot*  cent  of  children 
aged  6*13  and  nearly  90  per  cent  of  those  aged  I4*I7  were  attending 
achool i    Although  the  thrust  for  an  increaee  in  the  quantity  in 
education  seems  to  be  continuing  into  the  last  half  of  the  20th 

*  Numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  the  Bibliography  (pp*  265-269)t 
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CoiiliirVt         1^  <iv«M'oHli«ithiMiMl  liy  ail  i»iiipliaHii«  mi  liicreat»otl  gMal  1  ty 
in  oiliicatloiu 

This  liaH  iecl  to  ••9ipc«i*inii*titat iuii  ami  innovation  in  ioaclit^r 
tMlticatioii  aatl  In  tin*  irurrivulum  and  ntifttiuflulii^  uf  tlio  oiffmontary 
aiiil  H«»c»iiilai*y  94«!ho«»lt»t  and  ih»  bifitiniiliiiSH  ut*  «*]ip»rliiitfiitailun  with 
iiiHtrui't  iuiial  toclaiuluiry  in  I  in  iriitf  M4^n«i«f«    Tliin  prit(;i*»tiH  liaa 
bffun  sli^ulatfMl  by  iiit>iii*y  prc^vlilcHl  by  ilio  tVUeral  i^vunimunC  lor 
|iureliaH«^  of*  iiiHii*ii4*iiiiiial  tmiioriai^i  ami  iM|ul|ifN<*iit|  retioarrli  in 
f9diicatlon«  Introduction  of  ianovatlvo  practicoti  and  oxiieriiiuniia* 
tiloii  witli  m»M  iMitternH  of*  ioaelM*r  tMlucation  and  i*o*f*ducation«  tln« 
I'ortiinatolyt  ttio  ori'oriH  oT  tVd4«ral  £>:fivemiiiont  liavo  bo«*n  spotty* 
rrai^nontod  and  of*  short* ti»i*m« 

B«    TEACHING  NATEHIAUS 

Toxthooks  a'..d  oilier  tvachinc;  matf?riais  (actually,  thoy  sliould 
be  ciiiiHldonMl  ^ntfMlia  of  Instruction**)  lor  the  schools  dovutoped  as 
a  privati*  f*iitc»rpriso  ratlior  than  a  function  of  the  government •  As 
mass  prmluctiur  and  oilier  i4*chn«> logical  doveiopments  took  liold«  a 
f loiirisMiit;  textbook  industry  developed  in  the  I830s  and  4os  and 
with  it  markeiiiit;  practices  that  have  held  to  this  day«    Many  cri* 
ticlsros  were  directed  at  tlu*  industry  as  witnessed  by  a  writer  in 
lH»i2  t 

**Tlie  houses  of  many  uV  us  are  overflowing  with  the  resultsr' 
«if  this  misdirected  industry  and  mercantile  enterprise,  so 
that  not  a  few  of  us  are  obliged  to  refuse  admission  to  any 
further  specimens  of  school  literature* • •  There  can  be  ne 
Justification  for  the  fl**od  of  dreary  looking  productions 
that  are  conveyed  in  the  carpet-bags  of  courteous  agents  from 
town  to  town***  (It  P*  32) • 

By  the  tH6us,  lists  were  being  issued  of  recommended  textbooks 
for  various  subjects*    This  opened  the  way  to  state  control  of 
textbook  adoptions,  a  practice  which  we  have  been  unable  in  the 
Intervening  years  completely  to  overcome  as  27  of  the  50  states 
stiii  issue  listr-  of  approved  texts* 

Until  1830,  tlie  basic  audiovisual  materials  in  the  public 
schools  were  the  blackboard,  maps  and  slates*    Xt  is  interesting 
that  the  blackboard  did  not  replace  the  slate  which  Was  an  older 
device*     in  fact,  there  appears  to  be  little  connection  tlie  spread 
of  their  use*    The  slate  use  continued  until  1900  when  the  advent 


of  cheap  paper*  peticiiti  unit  Hteel  pens  cauned  It  to  dinappear* 
This  condition  has  tended  to  persist  with  the  audiovisual  inven* 
tions  that  were  to  followt  and  today  there  is  no  tendency  for  one 
to  replace  the  other*    This  has  continued  to  complicate  the  situa«» 
tlon  both  by  increasing  the  cost  of  equipping  a  school  and  by  in* 
creasing  the  problem  of  teacher  training  for  their  ns0# 

Things  are  continually  added  to  the  school  bit^  little  Is 
subtracted*    in  the  early  part  of.  the  20th  Century*  education  in 
the  United  States  was  being  influenced  by  loaders  who  advocated 
the  visual «»sensory  approach  to  instruct  loii*    This  led  to  the  use 
of  more  non»proJectedt  pictorial  materia] s*  the  school  excursion 
or  Journey t  interest  in  bulletin  boards  and  displays*  and  in  the 
school  museum  rnvtvement*    All  of  this  formed  an  excellent  backdrop 
for  a  relatively  rapid  introduction  into  the  schools  of  a  series 
of  invent  ions  that  made  possible  new  \*isual  and  auditory  methods 
of  instruction*    Among  these  were  the  slide  and  the  filmstrip* 
the  phonograi^*  the  silent  16mm  motion  picture  and  the  radio  in 
the  1930s  I  the  sound  I6mm  motion  picture  projector  in  the  1930s 
and  the  magnetic  tape  recorder  in  the  l9kOB  and  television  in  the 
19S0S* 

The  growth  trend*  as  represented  in  number  of  teachers  per 
piece  of  equipment*  levelled  off  about  1955  t*or  most  of  the  older 
types  of  audiovisual  devices  but  growth  is  still  continuing  for 
newer  ones  such  as  television  receivers*  tape  recorders*  overhead 
projectors  and  video* tape  equipment  and  also  for  the  small*  relati* 
vely  inexpensive  models  of  equipment  for  individuals  and  small 
group  use*    This  trend  is  clearly  having  its  impact  on  the  role  ol* 
the  teacher* 

C*    TBACHBR  £DUCATi0N 

Prior  to  the  1820s*  no  special  education  preparation  wli9» 
available  to  persons  entering  a  teaching  career*    The  fc*«li>:g  was 
developing*  however*  that  teachers  might  profit  by  some  training 
in  dealing  with  small  children*    The  liberal  arts  colleges  showed 
no  interest  in  the  task*  so  a  new  institution  was  created  called 
the  normal  school*    It  gave  its  whole  attention  to  the  training 
of  young  people  of  high  school  age  how  to  teach  the  elementary 
school  subjects* 

As  standards  became  higher  in  the  public  schools*  more  compe«* 
tent  teachers  were  required  than  were  being  produced  by  the  normal 
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•choolAi  and  in  11179  the  firtt  chair  of  •duoatlon  w«i  ••tablithod 
at  a  univeraityt  Thia  traiid  apraad  rapidly^  Both  mathoda  of 
taachar  praparation  paraiatad  into  tha  20th  Cantury  but  by  tha 
1920a  tha  normal  aehooli  aomatimaa  oallad  tha  taachar  training 
achoolt  had  practically  diaappaaradt  Tha  concept  of  tha  four- 
yaar  acadamic  proframma  raaulting  in  a  bachalor'a  ^^gv  at  an 
inatitution  of  highar  iaaming  waa  firmly  aatabliahadt 

Pravioua  to  1920»  taachara  wara  inatruetad  in  tha  uaa  of 
audioviaual  matariala  and  mathoda  through  axhortationa  and  in» 
atructiona  providad  in  maatinga  whan  taachara  aaaamblad  and  throui^ 
articlaa  in  profaaaional  Joumala^    Aa  tha  audioviaual  toola  ba- 
eama  mora  aophiaticatadt  formal  couraaa  in  audioviaual  aducation 
wara  organiaad  and  praaantad*    Efforta  wara  mountad  by  tha  profaa» 
aional  aaaociatioh  of  aducatora  intaraatad  in  audioviaual  aduca- 
tion to  hava  ona  aemaatar  or  full«yaar  couraaa  available  for 
taachar  trainaaa*    Latart  affort  waa  mada  to  gv  t  ^'i:ataa  to  raquira 
a  couraa  in  audioviaual  aducation  aa  a  praraquiiij      for  cartifica« 
tion  for  taachingt    Tha  content  of  tha  introductory  or  baaic  audio- 
viaual  couraa  cantrad  on  utiliaationi  aalactioni  aquipiiant  opara- 
tion  and  evaluation  and»  a  little  later •  production  with  particular 
emphaaia  on  non-photographic  matariala*    Only  two  or  three  atatea 
ever  made  the  aitdio viaual  couraa  compulaory  for  all  taachara  and 
thia  requiremei^^t  haa  now  been  removed* 

THo  failure  to  require  all  teacher  trainaea  to  take  ah  audio- 
viaual couraa  waa  not  an  indication  that  the  number  of  couraa 
offeringa  waa  reduced*    In  fact»  the  oppoaite  waa  true*  Buti 
regardleaa  of  the  incraaae  in  the  nvimber  of  couraaai  the  reporta 
indicate  that  only  35*6  par  cent  of  the  college  and  univeraity 
fraduatea  trained  to  be  teachara  have  completed  even  one  couraa 
on  educational  media  and  that  only  one  out  of  four  membera  of  the 
education  facultiea  are  uaing  media  ^o  any  great  extent  in  their 
own  teaching* 

The  efforte  to  upgrade  the  ^audioviaual  akilla^  of  taachara 
took  varioua  forma*    Taxtbooka  a tart  ad  in  1927  with  a  book  by 
Johnaon  entitled  Fundamental a  and  Viaual  Education^    The  early 
teftta  tended  to  be  aimply  ^cookbooka***    Oraduallvi  the  philoao» 
phical  baaia  for  the  uaa  of  audioviaual  matariala  waa  introducedf 
largely  baaed  on  the  importance  of  concreteneaa  and  reality  aa  an 
aid  to  increaaed  undera tending*  Tha  **cone  of  experience**  which 
waa  publiahed  firat  in  19<»6  by  Dale  become  dogma*    Great  emphaaia 
waa  given  in  the  early  couraaa  to  equipment  operation  juatifiad 
by  the  belief  that  thia  waa  not  only  a  uaaful  akill  but  alao  tended 


to  Allay  tha  fMm  of  educaturtf  uf  th«  •quipmottt  itt#if •    It  hat 
b#on  only  in  th#  past  decade  thai  tha  eouraa  contont  haa  intro- 
duead  rolaa  of  madia  othar  than  praaantation  of  data  and  tha  rala« 
tionahip  of  tha  uaa  of  madia  to  tha  rola  of  tha  taachar* 

Anothar  affort  to  upgrada  tha  taaching  of  audioviaual  aduea« 
tion  waa  tha  davalopmanv  of  liata  of  compatanciaa  baliavad  to  ha 
aaaantial  for  tha  taaehar*    Among  tha  liata  that  hava  baan  moat 
influantial  wara  omb  by  Harbart  Hita  in  tha  lata  19<iOa  |  by  David 
Vaacoa  in  tha  1990a  i  tha  Laka  Okoboji  Laadarahip  Training  Confa- 
ranca  liat  in  1958  and  tha  cognitivOf  affaetiva  and  paychomotor 
compatanciaa  davalopad  by  Naiarhanry  in  1966  (30ff  pp«  225«239)  and 
tha  Univaraity  of  Viaconain  in  1969  (29t  p,  103). 

Anothar  attack  on  tha  problam  of  upgrading  tha  audioviaual 
training  of  taaehara  in  tha  pra»aarvica  aaquanca  iraa  a  atudy  of 
pattarna  for  conducting  tha  training*    Attantion  cantrad  chiafly 
on  tha  following  pattarna  t  tha  formal  couraa  approaofi^  tha  labor- 
atory<»proJact  approachf  intagration  of  mathoda  and  audioviaual 
couraa  contant  and  variou^  combinationa  of  tha  thraa*  Batwaan 
1959  and  'l963f  Torkalaon  conductad  a  atudy  comparing  four  pattarna 
for  praparing  pra-aarvica  taaehara  to  uaa  madia*    Tha  pattarna 
invaatigatad  vara  i  tha  aaparata  couraat  intagration  with  mathodai 
aelf^atudy  and  atudant  taaching  %fhil%*  on  location  in  tha  public 
achoola*    Tha  atudy  auggaatad  that  i 

**Tha  procaaa  of  aalf-diacovary  and  paraonal  involvamant  in 
datarmining  tha  marita  of  audioviaual  matariala  in  taaching 
and  learning  may  davalop  tha  attitudaa  which  will  raault  in 
graatar  utilisation  on  tha  taaching  Job***  (t>3) 

Sacauaa  only  about  a  third  of  tha  taaehara  hava  any  diract 
training  in  tha  uaa  of  audioviaual  matariala  todayt  graat  attan- 
tion ia  focuaad  on  in«-aarvica  or  continuing  education  of  taaehara  | 
that  ia  providing  thia  naw  compatancy  to  taaehara  alraady  in  aar- 
vica«    Thia  ia  aeeompliahad  in  a  numbar  of  waya«    Many  taaehara  go 
back  to  eollaga  campuaaa  for  aummar  couraaa  |  othar  formal  couraaaf 
workahopat  inatitutaa  and  aaminara  ara  of farad  in  off^campua  aitua« 
tionat  aoma  by  univaraitiaa»  aoma  by  atata  da^rtmanta  of  aducation 
and  aoma  by  aehool  wymtmnB  and  profaaaional  aaaociationa#  Taachar 
confarancaat  publiahad  matarialaf  achool  viaitationa  end  aichibita 
continued  al ao  to  play  a  rola# 

Thara  ara  atill  too  faw  adueatora  who  hava  any  viaion  aa  to 
what  aducation  might  baeoma  through  appropriate  uaa  of  media #  or 
have  the  deaire  to  change  the  atatua  quo  to  determine  the  moot 
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i>froctiv«>  JfMittiitir,  syMtijniH  Tor  their  titudents»  or  to  ovaiuate 
their  own  toachlntj  raothods  to  iUctitify  inaUequacios  in  thoir 
teaching:  techniques*    Although  equipment  and  materiaiH  are  rela- 
tively t>l<^ntirul»  Hudlovisuai  materials  remain  an  "aid"  to  the 
teacher»  an  adjunct  to  tholr  teaohin^t  chioriy  used  for  presenta- 
tional purposes  to  help  the  teacher  clarify»  introduce  or  summarise 
data* 
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HKCf  1  NX  I  XUS  or  IXSnirCTiONAL  TECHXOUiGY 


I'UtO  TM  PHL'SENT 


A  snui  I  I  iiaiiil  nT  iMliioainrs  cltiofly   rrum  thv  ainli  ov  i  Him  I  I'loiil 
and  Iftl  by  .laiiirs  l)«  Kiiiii*   sutn(*t  i'i*t'«*rr(Ml  to  o»  tin*  Fa  Hum- 

liiHi  nil*  t  i  tuia  1   T4»i'hiio  I  u^;y  »   himmihmI  to  that   tlu^y  Wi»rc*  living 

at   n  tiiriiitiK  p«)iilt    ill  Aiiioriraii  luliirat  iotu     Tlioy  moiihoiI  that  tho 
wlsi*  .'ippli  ca  1 1  nil  or  t  i*rhiiii  1  u^ty  tii  t  hi*  |iriihttMiiM  ol'  i«ihicatioii  cotilci 
far  towai'ils  i  r  t'tiniil  ii^*;  ainl  ri>vi  ta  I  i  niiif?  thr  t^diicntloiial  Hyntom* 
(Mil  ik(*  ihi*  iiiajtii'ity  of  thi*ir  rpJiow  cilucn  t  nt'H »   th<*y  ilicl  not  I'oar 
**th«*  ma  chilli*"  but   saw  it  as  an  iiist  riiiiiont   to  achlovi*  hitiiiaii  oiuIh. 
Ill  Tactt   thoy  wont  ho  far  as  tn  nay  that   it  \^n»  bonoath  ttit^  di^^nlty 
Ml'  tht*  human  hoinet        porl'urm  ta^kn  that  a  machine  roiiLd  dn  an 
Wt*IL  ill*  lM*tti*r  I   this  coiici*|it  waM  nut  iittW|   havin^^  hc?cMi  t?X|irt*MH«fd 
by  Thunidiko  In  1012  -  **A  human  boini?  ^ttouLd  nut  h««  wantiMl  in  doiui; 
what  forty  shoots  «>f  papor  or  two  phonocraphn  can  do*»» 


In  I9bl|    tho  National   Kdiiratlnn  AHHoointioii  uttdortiMik  a  throo- 
yoai'  .study  finanrod  by  tho  t^nltod  Statos  of  fin*  ol*  Kdiiration  and 
which  wan  known  an  tho  Toohno  I  optica  1   Dovolopmont  Projoct*  Tho 
projoct  was  di  roc  tod  by  Kinn  who  wrote   in  tho  Foroword  of  tuio  ol' 
itH  many  pnbi  ica  t  imis  coiiconiiuft  tho  purpoHo  of  tho  pro. foot  i 

**Tho  Tochnolo^vii^Hl   llovolopinont  Pro  Joe  t   in  Httomptiiw^  to 
uHHoHs  tho  impact  ol*  tho  poti»ntial   tochno I of^i  oa J  rovotiitioit 
of  tho  Mixtion  •  a  rc>voliition  in  tho  way  in  which  yonn^ 
poop  to  and  adtiLts  wiil   Loam  and  ho  taiiffht  <-  iipnii  tho  Amor  i  can 
Hystoiit  (»f  odtication  and  tho  oducatioiinL  profoHMion* ** 

Data  cotli»ciod  hy  t tio  project  stnfl*  tondod  to   indioato  that 
odttcatioil  had  abottt   fuLft'ftod  tho  pt*oc<indi  t ion»  iiocoMKury  Tor 
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teclitiolui;t«Ni I   "t.iik«»Mrr"»     TltiH  wa^  ably  |iciiitiocl  out  in  tlio  pro- 
ject't*  OccaHtottal  tUtt>ur  tiitmUtM*  6  t 

"It  iH  the  inlrtHititi  of  tlio  Tochuolo^lral  Devrtopmotit  Ft-oject 
to  attempt  ati  as8(*HStm;tii  oV  thin  toclitio lo^^lcal  rovolutiuti  in 
Oilucatiun«    As  iUillcatml  abovoi  we  view  the  prenent  edttca** 
tional  culture  as  analo£;<iiis  to  an  unctor-doveloped  culture 
undnt'  a88ault  by  terhtto io|;y  from  the  co-exiHtlng,  hi^^hly  ho- 
phi^ticated  cultureB  of  indUHtryt  bU8inoHH  and  even  certain 
sectors  of  the  ^oventment«  such  as  the  military  and  scionti* 
fic  sectors* 

**lf  tills  position  is  accepted  as  true  (and  the  arguments  for 
such  ail  acceptance  are  indeed  persuasive )t   then  the  emerging 
patterns  of  thought  regarding  economic  growth  aei  development 
of  underdeveloped  cultures  can  be  used  to  provide  an  analog 
model  for  the  consideration  of  the  technological  revolution 
in  education***  (15) 

B*     TASK  FORCE  ON  FUNCTIONS  OF  MBOIA 

In  19629  an  audiovisual  task  force  of  more  visionary  educators 
was  assembled  by  the  NEA*s  Division  of  Audiovisual  Instructional 
Service  to  consider  the  function  of  media  in  the  public  schools* 
Although  the  position  paper  developed  by  the  task  force  was  printed 
in    Audiovisual  Instruction  «  the  official  magazine  of  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Audiovisual  Instruction!   this  organisation  of  professional 
media  specialists^  did  not  see  fit  to  endorse  the  paper  t  (3^) 
It  is  difficult  today  to  see  why  this  brief  statement  was  consi* 
dered  somewhat  radical  in  its  day  but  because  it  was  considered  a 
cutting*edged  document «  it  is  worthwhile  to  note  some  of  the  phi* 
losopliy  embodied  in  it* 

**A  technology  of  instruction!  as  any  technology!  will  be  a 
complex  activity  involving  peoplei  materialsf  machinoSf  sys* 
temsf  and  patterns  of  organisation*     Its  application  will  in* 
volvo*  among  many  other  things »  the  work  of  specialists  sta* 
tioned  at  all  levels  throughout  the  educational  system*  Vit* 
out  quostiont  it  also  means  changes  in  the  school  curriculumi 
in  the  role  of  the  student  1   the  role  of  the  teacher^  and  in 
the  programs  of  teacher  education***  (Emphasis  added  by  aUthor)« 

Some  of  the  assumptions  listed  by  the  task  force  are  also  of 
interest  t 
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"A  new  teohticlo^  fur  in»truction  has  been  developed  and 
proved  through  basic  res(»arch  and  practice*    This  development 
has  now  reached  a  level  that  will  permit  rapid  expansion  of 
application  and  of  further  innovation* 

^Methods  of  instruction  will  be  modified  to  a  major  degreei 

particularly  in  thet  presentation  of  information* 

^Teachers  and  learners  will  have  new  roles  and  changed  acti* 

vities  as  a  result  of  this  technological  change* 

**A  new  kind  of  professional  will  be  required  to  provide 

leadership  in  design »  implementation  and  evaluation  of  pro* 

grams  of  education  Miich  make  the  fullest  use  of  new  media* *^ 

In  considering  the  role  of  media i  the  task  force  discussed  two 
media  functions  and  finally  introduced  the  concept  of  the  instruc- 
tional system*    The  first  function  of  technological  mediai  the 
task  force  said  t 

**is  to  supplement  the  teacher  through  enhancing  his  effective- 
ness  in  the  classroom*    Educational  media  are  both  tools  for 
teaching  and  avenues  for  learning  and  their  function  is  to 
serve  these  two  processes  by  enhancing  clarity  in  communioa«» 
tiont  diversify  in  method*  and  forcefuiness  in  appeal*  Except 
for  the  teacheri  these  media  will  determine  more  than  anything 
else  the  quality  of  our  educational  effort*** 

In  discussing  media  function  No*  2»  the  task  force  said  I 
**Some  teachers  have  begun  to  utilize  another  channel  for  learning 
in  which  the  media  alone  may  present  and»  in  a  sense*  teach  certain 
content  to  pupils***     **Here»  the  teacher  determines  objectivesi 
selects  methods  and  content i  and  evaluates  the  final  learning  out- 
comes*    The  presentation  of  information»  and  even  the  direction 
of  routine  pupil  activitiesi  may  be  turned  over  to  such  new  media 
as  programmed  learning  materials*  televisioUi  or  motion  pictures* **** 

**Function  No*  2»  then»  is  to  enhancn  overall  productivity 
through  instructional  media  and  systems  which  do  not  depend 
upon  the  teacher  for  routine  execution  of  many  instructional 
processes  or  for  clerical-mechanical  chores*    These  systems 
will  not  be  appropriate  to  every  phase  or  purpose  of  the  cur- 
riculum! but  they  offer  the  promise  of  vastly  increased  pro- 
ductivity in  many  Instructional  tasks*    Their  introduction 
will  necessarily  be  gradual  and  must  be  accompanied  by  signi- 
ficunt  increases  in  the  schools*  technological  capability**' 
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AluiMt   I       i  11^1  nil' t  i  «in«i  I    sy.Htrm,   tlu*  t.isk  t'i»r«*t*  i 

*'  rti«*  n«*u  mtMli.'i  linvi*   IimI  us  i«i  h  imw  .ipprotirli  l<i  hint  t'ln* i  I «itu 
litis  is  ,1  sr  i  i*iit  i  t'i     I  t  y  4ti«v4*  t  «»i>«M|  coftihi     1 1  <>ii  of  i  tist  riirt«>rS| 

t  ««r  1 .1 1  s  I   nuii   t««c|iii«i  I      K'*i  I  itifMli^i   t\ii'  prov  i  it  i  ii/:  opt  imiiiii 
I  «*;irii  ill/;  Hilli  n  miiiimmn  «ir  r«iiit  tiM<  p<>i'snit,il    iiiv<it  vi*iiii*iii  liy 
I  III*  I  priclirr «  r<*!sii  II.   i  !H  n       i-i«t'ii  i  i  y  ploiiiiiMi  *  hv  si.i*ni  * 

«Miits  I  s  t  lii^;  III'  still. pM'i   iiitilifl«r«  pr«M'iMliir<*s«  atKl  nuMlia  c«i«» 
iinlliMtiMl  ill  n  pn>f;raiii-iiiil  1   ilfsi^^tt  uliicli  is  illri*i*tocl  itiHard 
spMcil'if  bi*liav  i  iHM  I  o».iJi»rt  i  Vos« '* 

Tlirc'o  tltlii/;.s  s taint  out   in  tliis  «|«i«'<iiiH»iit    t    !•    Itist  met  ion  tocti«» 
M«ii«i(7y   is  (I  i  t'r<*ri*iit    trom  aiicl  i(i\  i  sua  I  (M|iit'ati«iii  ;  TIm*  «is(*  of 

ttHMlta   slidtitd  Im*  an    int.(*(;f'al    pari   «it'  all   i  lis  t  rtii*  I  i  oiia  I    syslf*tn  { 

MtMli.i  iiii«l/or   inst  rtir I  i (Ilia  I   li*rliiio I «if:y  (*aii  am!  must  c*haiii;i*  tii«* 
r«il«*  «if'  a  ff*a(*lit*r« 

Thr  papci't     Tin*  FuiK't  itMi  of  M('«li;i  ami  tlu»  jhiblic  ScIumiJs  » 
ptiint«Mt  out    tso  ni*w  itiiMliii«»rc*lai  (ul  r«i|f's«     Tlu*  first  «if  tliosf>  was 
sliat'CMl  r<*sp«»iis  i  hi  I  J  t  V  uith  itiiMlia*     I'ti  i  s  may  st*«*in  I  lk«*  an  f*KCf«p«l  iu/^* 
ly  small   sti*p  to  rlinsi*  of  us  in  i««|iica  t  inti  tudavt  txtt   it  was  a  t  rau* 
Hiati«*  st«*p  f(»r  i.fl*a(rhi*rs  at    tin*  t  liin* «     h'ttv  c*f*ntiit'ii>H,   tlH*y  liail 
tau/:lir    in  tlu»  pt'ivac>   ot*  tlmir  classt'«Mim  wlioro  tlM»y  wi^ro  laiVti'ly 
so  I  f^siif  f  Lr  i<>iit  and  In  control   of  tlu«  ili  spousing:  of  inforiiia  t  i«iii« 
Till*  f  I  rsl   r(«spoiisi*  of  many  ti*arlif*rs  was  (n  tt*acli  as  ttit>y  liail  al«» 
way^  taii/^lii  and  add  tlio  ttiiMlla  input  nbov<*  and  boy«)nd  tlioir  own 
t <*acliitift«     This  oftf*n  rosultiMl  in  a  typ<*  ot*  riMlnndancy«     Two  ok^ 
amplos  may  l>o  iisnful*     An  Kn^H  sli  toacdior  stat«M|  thai  ho  would 
not  uso  tin*  film,  A  Talo  of  Two  citios,  until  aftor  li«»  had  finlMht^d 
(4*aoliinf;  and  lostin^;  mi  tlu*  iiuvol«     **ottu*rwisi***f  In*  said«  **h«>w  <iitt 
I  iL^iiiMj:  t^<»  tot!  wln>tlu*r  tlu«y  li>anii*d  tlH«  iiiatorlal   t*roiii  roadliw;  tlu* 
lMu>k  or  frittii  sf*f*in{;  iho  film***     Towards  tin*  ond  of  a  ytwir  whan  a 
maths  t«*ai*lior  had  l)t«oii  assorifitod  witit  an  oxpi>r iiiif*nt  itiv«ilvin(; 
prof;raitiiii<M|   Inst  ruct  ioii«    tho  tfiachoi*  rolat<Ml  liow  for  tlii«  t*ii*si  Hom 
mot4t(*r  In*  ha<l       ptaii^tht tin*  conropt   in  t*ach  mtiduli*  of  tlio  pro* 
ITi'umiiH*  as  tlniii^tf)  tlio  proi^rammod   i ns t ritr 1 1  «>ii  had  not  («xiHtpd«  Tliiit 
t(*a (Mn*r  was  wiso  f*nouitli  to  rovitft>  his  rolo  during  tlir  H4«oi>nd  HomoM«» 
t<*r  and  t<i  utlMso  his  t  imo  with  individuals  and  smalt  /Troiips  in 
aetivitios  which  oiiiplia s i stui   tin*  utLlif^ation         tlu*  roiicopts  taught 
and  th>*  oxtiMision  of  tlu*  tlilii/^s  |i*arno«i  lnt«>  n(*w  av4*nuoH  of*  dis* 
«'ov«*ry«     Anothor  toaclu*r  i'««iiiark(*«l  to  iiu*  that  In*  would  uf»t*  moro 
films   ill  his  toarhiiu:  oxcopt    for  tin*  fart   that    tu*    folt    la/Vi  as 
( hoU/th  In*  wore*  shiikiiin  his  rtilo,  wlu*n  films  woro  iisi*d  in  tin* 
('  lassro«ii«« 
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Till*  itt*i;iiiiii  rcili*  ul'  I  hi*  t««;ithi*r  i  iitrniltM  oil  tiy  t  lio  ta»k  furci? 
that  oV  ilio  **toaclii*r  mi  uiiMUa***    fli*Jiii<Mi,  a  Hhnrt  i.  iuit*  tiiti*r| 
cuIiumI  tli«*  {%liruh«o  ^*miMlia ti*<|  t.<9a«*hi*r**  to  iloHi.*rilK*  tin*  traclMT  ulioi 
ratliiT  than  prc^.^oiit  i  ii^:  iiiroimat         **livo**,   |ilae<»«i  his  teaching  on 
iitiMlia   I  Cvf7«>  iho  I'ailio  iM'  ti»  I i?vi  simI   Ii^r<siui  nr  p ruf •;r4'iUitNoil  iiiHtrni'- 
tl«»ii«     till*  tnaohiM'  whii  ap|irat*s  on  thi*  I  «•!  i*v  I  s         hci  immi  cir 
pruparoM  the*  i«i*ript  I'm*  a  tolt*viM<*(l  pi'«*M*ittattiiii  is  iiuloocl  a 
ttHicfior  atf  miii.'h  a}«  thi*  classrotim  t(nioh««r«     Tliis  was  Hnaii  roci»i;iii s<k1 
by  prnroMMiuiia I  astHocia t  l«aiM  Hhcii  tlicy  ftnpha^itipii  tho  iuumI  Vov  cpi*- 
I  i  t*ii««i   ii*achei'8  oii  ti*  I  i*v  i  .si  oti  an  oppoHiul  In  pi'iitVfei.Hioiial  port'ornierii 
who  Won*  uiily  ilim*tfil  hy  n  ii^avUfV^ 

tt  iviis  pl•l*hap^  «»vi*ii  mi»i«*  of  an  ail JnHtnu*nt   t'ov  tin*  clasHriMim 
t««at*li€«t*  to  acrppt   tills  itioiliaioil  tt^acla*!'  in  a  hIkii^imI  i*oIo  iliaii  it 
wiiH  Tor  hliu  to  aco«ipt  tin*  i*<ili«  ol'  mcUia  Khicli  tin*  ioacliur  liittiHuJ  t* 
mt  tu»ilnri*il   lilt  II  tt-«*  4*liissroom  ami  oont  I'olloiU     Thin  was  a|*:£rravatoci 
by  llii*  racl    that   thi*  pnpi  I  m  acljiiHtiMl  rathor  i|tii(*kly   in  havinf:  two 
t(>ai*hoi*.H  i*v<*a  to  tite  rxtoiit  oT  Maying;  **li<«tli»**  tu  ilio  toavhoi*  un 
toiovi.sion  an  thi*  si*t   wa.s  tiii*in*il  i>ii«     Tlu>  ioa<?lini*  on  nii*ilia  soon 
riniii«l  thai  tu*|   toii|  hail  a  roto  il I  l*rorc*lit  rrotn  wliat  ho  had  fiucl  a» 
a   livi*  ioacliiM*  ill  tlu*  i' I  a  .ssr«i«»iii«     llin  i*ott»  r(*ipiiriM|  tuoro  «ir(*;aniHa* 
tion»  Muro  cuin*<*i*n  with  proMontat  iona i  m<*iUoils,  conn idorai ion  oV 
paoiii^^^  i*tc«  anil  I  ol'  i*oiir.sO|   In*  was  aiwayn  rat*od  with  thu  fact 
that   till*  tlu*  Til  Ml    timi*  IiIm  it*achiin^  uaM  viMibio  to  othoi*H« 


C.     TOOK  1X0  VP 

At*  Finn  piiiiii(*il  out    in  liiH  Htiidy  (tr»)ff   tho  i'o8t  oT  tooiiiii; 
up  lor  t€>ctin«>i o^ty  in  ^j^roat^     A  now  tt^ohnotogy  of  any  »i/o  and 
coiidoi|u«*nc«*  in  a  Hoci«>ty  Hiich  an  oiirH  can  bo  ilovoloprd  oiiJy  with 
coiiHid«^i*ahi«*  support  fr«>m  a  Tedt^rul  i;«>V(*rninont •     Tho  raiiroada^ 
tlu*  hi^^hwaysi  Jot  airtrraTt  and  tho  mo  1*0  roc  out  Mpaco  travoi  aro 
all  o\aiuplo»!i  oT  thi»«     in  tho  I'nitoil  Stato»  in  tho  tato  lO'iO^tt  a 
^roat  public  roinrorn  t«>  iiicr«*a8o  thi*  i|UHiity  oV  tho  scIiooIh  w«b 
quickly  Totlowt'd  by  Confn'^''^>^i^tiu^  acti«)n«     riiin  wan  maniiV^ttod  by 
tho  Htnldoti  iiipiii  €»r  iarito  ahioinitH  oT  mon«»y  I'rom  tho  t'odorai  ^ovorn* 
ttiont  availablo  for  putvliano  of  ma  tor  lain  and  oiiuipmont  and  for  tho 
continuing:  oiiucatlon  of  ti^achorH  n»  wo  1 1        to  fund  roHoarch  and 
«*xpt*r iiiiontat ion  in  tho  moro  offoctivo  iitilisati«Hi  of  now  m4*«1ia« 
ThiH  iiiTltix  of  mimoy  woh  star  toil  with  tho  National  Uo  foiiso  Bdnca* 
tion  Act  of  t9%H  ami  ha^  contiiiiiod  to  tho  proMont  time*     in  1t^5^» 
tin*  annual  oxp«?iidi  tiiro  of  oiom«nitary  and  socondary  mcIiooJh  for 
audiovii^iiai  oi|niptnoiit  wai4  about  $b;f  million  |  by  I06H^   It  wa»»  about 
BZ^yl  million* 


In  adttitiiftt  t«>  the  impact  the  futitls  made  on  rite  tooling  up  of 
the  schools  and  the  retraining  of  teachers*  there  was  the  attitu* 
dinal  impact  that  came  with  federal  legislation  ^to  mobilise  the 
latest  and  most  effective  communication  technologies  in  support 
or  classroom  learning"**    Legislation  wen*  a  long  way  in  legiti* 
missing  the  use  of  audiovisual  materials  in  the  minds  of  the  teach* 
ers  and  perhaps*  of  equal  importance*  in  the  minds  of  the  public* 
although  it  did  little  to  increase  the  understanding  of  what  cdu* 
cational  technology  was  all  about* 

The  schools  were  a  pre«»technological  institution  operating 
in  the  midst  of  a  highly  developed  technological  society*  The 
public*  faced  with  a  shortage  of  teachers*  rising  costs  of  educa* 
tion  and  the  failures  of  the  schools  to  meet  society*s  demands* 
began  to  raise  the  question  of  whether  the  newer  technological 
developments  of  the  military  and  of  industry  did  not  have  some 
application  to  education  •  concepts  of  cost  effectiveness*  of  sya* 
terns  design  and  management*  of  planned  change*  reduction  of  labour 
intensiveness*  programme  budgeting*  and  the  like* 

The  period  was  marked  also  with  rapid  change  in  the  hardware 
and  software  available  to  education*    Not  only  was  there  a  great 
increase  in  the  quantity  but  also  in  the  types  of  instruments 
available  •  the  language  laboratory  %  closed  circuit  television  | 
dial  access  systems  |  cassette  tapes  %  8mm  projectors  $  small* 
lightweight  projectors  for  individuals  |  the  video«»tape  recorders 
and  playback  |  and  the  overhead  projector*    Gradually*  it  became 
apparent  that  tools  were  available  for  a  great  number  of  the  func* 
tions  associated  with  teaching  and  learning  i 

Storage  and  retrieval  of  information  •  for  example*  through 
film  and  audio«»tape  or  computer  | 

8elf«*analysis  •  for  example*  using  the  language  laboratory 
or  the  video«»tape  recorder  | 

Distribution  of  information  and  data  •  for  example*  by  tele* 
vision*  radio  or  dial  access  | 

Interaction  •  for  example*  via  the  computer  with  light  pen* 
student  response  systems*  educational  games  and  open-ended 
films  I 

8el f-instruction  •  for  example*  with  programmed  instruction* 
8mm  motion  pictures*  loops  and  cassette  tapes* 

Software  too  was  becoming  more  sophifriicated  largely  diie  to 
the  impact  of  programmed  instruction  with  itn  basis  in  systems 
analysis  and  design*    Software  producers  were  beginning  to  feel 
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the  pressure  io  identify  mid  »tato  beliavioitraiiy  the  objectives 
bein^  sought t  to  understaitd  the  difference  between  vaiidated  and 
non«vaiidated  teaching  materiais  and  to  reiate  types  of  software 
to  learning  objectives^ 

There  was  much  io  document  the  finding  of  the  earlier  Finn 
study  that  education  was  ready  for    technological  takeoff***  The 
schools  were  reasonably  tooled  up  and  there  was  an  influx  of  ad* 
ditional  moneys    There  was  enougli  variety  in  the  hardware  and 
software  to  allow  it  to  perform  various  functions  and  objectives 
related  to  teaching  and  learning*     There  was  technological  know* 
how  in  the  society  outside  of  education  which  seemed  to  have  some 
applicability  to  the  educational  problems  and  there  was  a  demand 
for  excellence*  relevancy,  accountability  and  productivity  in  edu«» 
cation  and  a  desire  to  extend  educational  opportunities  to  new 
fields  such  as  oarly  cliildhood  education  and  adult  education* 
llhat  was  lacking  was  knowledge  of  liow  to  introduce  planned  change 
into  a  stable  institution*  the  sclioi.ls*  which  had  a  large  pool  of 
professional  manpower  wliich  had  been  trained*  for  the  most  part* 
to  view  teacliing  as  presenting*  reciting  and/or  testing  and  grading 
and*  further*  to  equate  teacliing  and  learning* 

D«    TECHNOLOGY  AND  MBTHOOOLOGY 

New  tools  and  techniques  of  instruction  tend  to  change  the 
goals*  the  content  and  the  methodology  of  instruction*    The  latter 
is  of  more  concern  to  us  in  this  paper* 

New  tools*  such  as  television  and  motion  picture  and  overhead 
projectors*  make  it  possible  to  deliver  information  to  large  groups 
of  students  simultaneously*    On  the  other  hand*  tabletop  viewers 
for  slides  and  filmstrips*  small  transistorised  tape  recorders  and 
the  like  made  it  possible  and  economical  to  make  non»book  materials 
available  to  individual  students*     These  advances*  coupled  with 
the  long-held  dream  of  truly  individualising  instruction  and  the 
need  to  become  more  efficient*  led  to  experimentation  and  adoption 
of  various  new  methods  of  grouping  students  for  learning  activities 
and  new  patterns  of  utilising  the  skills  of  teachers*    Both  of 
these  trends  are  having  immense  impact  on  the  role  of  the  teacher* 
especially  the  trend  towards  individualisation  of  instruction* 

There  are  no  highly  reliable  national  statistics  available 
about  the  adoption  of  innovations  by  the  public  schools  in  the 
United  States*  but  a  number  of  relatively  reliable  polls  have  been 
made#    The  Research  Division  of  the  N£A  in  I970«»71  in  a  sampling 
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sui'V(*y  f»r  llM  itif«nilM«r.slii |»  ulitaiiMMl  tlio  Tul  lowing  int'oiiiiiit  alMiut 
iltMtrucI  iciiial  pfai'l  U'o.s  in  uiticli  toacliors  miid  iltoy  ciifroiitly 
iiivolviMU 


Total 

E  1  I'tn  • 

Soc* 

Toam  tvuctiiiii; 

3H,2  S 

29.'*  ?i 

Vi4lt«u«»tapo  iiHo 

28,3 

Uiat  ;iccoM»  or  r««iuuti*  accoHtt 

1.1 

I." 

1.3 

Koii^-ii^rtfitltxl  4' lar«Hrc»iini8 

|6«6 

11.2 

Hi  nVn*iit  ia t «mI      a  11' 

Ib.l 

20,» 

CaHHetto  iapo  uhi* 

2'4,7 

t*rii^;rammo«l  ln»t  I'urr  iuii 

11,2 

28. 'i 

Nitiliitar  »cMiiMliit  iii^ 

3.0 

I'i.H 

Coinputor-aMMif^iml  iiiHtriiei  inii 

0.5 

^.9 

Coinput(*r  uai*  in  i^cionci?  or 
faatliiMnat  i oh 

«.r» 

k,b 

ClaH<Kn>otns  wiitioul  wallH 

7,2 

8.1 

6.2 

Sovorai  tl€*voloptiii»iitt4  outs^iiie  tlio  pubiic  hcIiouJm  wc»rc»  tiavilii; 
an  impact  on  tin*  I'uio  *»1'  tho  toaclic^r,     Iklncation  in  tiio  niiiitary 
and  intlUHtry  was  ruii'^:o«l  at  a  lovol  that  onabiiMl  f)ipf«i*imon lotion 
in  iiii»tlio4l»  ol'  trainiui;«    Further^  itierp  waf»  not  tlu?  commi ttniMit  to 
tliu  inntrnct  ionai  pattoin  that  oxisteU  in  tlic^  pnblic  tichooit»« 
porioncp  rhoiir(*(l  tliat^  in  thoir  training  pru^raiimiotf^  it  was  possiblo 
to  nso  loss  proTossional  ly  trained  poopit*  with  a  fioiiVior  iiso  or 
niediatoil  instrwci  ion  lliati  was  accoptabJo  in  tin*  schools* 

Anotltoi'  iittportant  dovoiopmont  was  in  the  ai'oa  ol'  porroi'niaitc<« 
contract int;  whit     (jot  a  major  thrnst  I'orward  wlioii  in  I970  tht*  Or- 
rico  ol*  Economic  Opportunity  providod  S6«3  miiiion  I'or  «*xporimonts 
witoroby  privato  companies  could  bo  ompioyod  hy  school   .systems  in 
all  experimental  desie;ii  to  dotermine  whether  they  could  show  hi|:lier 
achievement  ^;ains  at  comparable  costs  than  could  the  reini^nr  schoois 
when  teaching;  basic  subjects  to  failing  students*     It   is  noteworthy 
that  the  contl'oi  schools  invoived  in  the  latest  pert'ormanee  con- 
tracting; study  spend  I'rom  6U.k  per  cent  to  t<u#9  p«tr  ceni,  of  their 
ruiids  on  professional   teachers'   salaries  whereas  the  perronnaiice 
contracting;  companies  spent  only  Trora  almiist  zero  to  bh.k  per  cent 
because  oT  their  ^-eater  use  oT  Tuitds  Tor  paiaprolessioiia I s  and 
for  materials  ol*  instruct  i«in«     Teachers  are  also  beini;  niide;ed  into 
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«liicli  utiliHo  muliimiulla  ami  4iieoi'|.«i»t at<»  |irMf*Mliir*»rt  i\tv  iUo  Htudoiit 

and  tlio  toacl'aor  :iil*J  f roinioiit  ly  Iticoi  poiato  tiu» 

tnlucatiim  tu  cMiatili*  ttii*  tc^arliov  to  tit  i  1 1  h<*  tli«*  cMii  rictiltim  t»ai*liil|!:o« 

It  bocfintfs  i|iiit«*  apiMrviii  that   wt*  iiav«»  at  tUi»  iim*  in  ilio 
IJiiitt»«l  SialoH  iW4«  lovi»iH  «>r  «MlU4*af  i  una  I   i4M*liii«il«u:y  a|i|i|  icai  iuii  in 
the  ^cliool»«     TliiH«  «»!*  toitrso*    is  an  aibitrary  Hiat«*tii«Mit   I'tii*  tlin^ 
cuM^ion  |Mir|>osoH  lM*c*aUH«»  tlu.»ri»  in  a  i;r<»al  ov<»i'la|v  lH*tHiM*n  tlii»  ti^u 
luv«*l»  within  a  f^iiii^lo  e^chnol  i»yHt4Mii  aiu)  cit'ttMt  uitliin  a  Kini^lo 
schui»l»  aiMl  p4'S*li^»P'<  tlu*  two  Hiuulii  aiwfiyn  to  huou*  «lof;i*«M*  liutit  ba 
}>ri»H4Mit*     lUitt  bocauKt*  ilif  rt>i*»  tif  tli«»  toacluu*  in  »o  4lirtVr4?nr  at 
tf?vt*l  Out*  aiul  at  Lovvl   fwof   it  HAM^niH  impiM'taiit  tii  mako  tlit»  cilstinc— 
I  loll  •    j!*ni4i4>f  iian  t^iiccinrtly  Uosciiluul  ilH»»c»  two  li»vi»i**  % 

*»|.<*vt>i  tnti>  in  ctiai  actor liy  tln»  *ati«iiuvii»tial  alcl»  or  »pro- 
ihu  t*  ili't'int  t  iun  oT  e4lncat  iuiia I   tt*rlnioloi;y  wlit*rt>i>y  tin*  major 
ond  it*  to  |>iMviti«»  materials  aiul  H4*rvi<*4*H  to  o|aHHr4M>m  tt»aclit?rt* 
on  il4»manti«    At  thin  lovel   tin*  curriculum  anil  tlitf  teacliini; 
timet ioiis*  art*  cnricluMi  an«l  Mut>pli»moiiti*il  by  an  array  ol*  modia 
and  m/iciiinoH  that  ar4*  noai  ly  alwayn  intdor  thi*  control  ol^  the* 
i(*ach«*r«     ih»ro  Hncct*tft«  is  mont  rroi|U«Mit ly  moa:<ur4vi  numoricaliy 
in  t«*rmM  of  Htu«h*iit  and  toaclu*r  us^o  of  t^uch  ro9ourcot^«  Nf*wor 
tii»V4^li>|imi»nt »  iiticii  i%H  comput«»r'»aHt9ist4^d  i ii»»t rue t  ion  ami  cable* 
tf*lo%'i t»ion  arc  UMod  at  thi;*  lttV4*l  prnvid«Ml  tlioy  do  not  t«i|):tti^ 
riciuitly  intorrapt  «*titalil  i  nhotl  elat9«i  origan  i  sat  ion »  sciicniul  ini^t 
an«l  t;rado«in«ftiM*     In  actiout  Lovt»l  Ont>  i»  claaractt*ri/t»d  by 
urdor  atni  noatnosi^*** 

**L<*vt*l  Tw4>  l»  citaract4?ri/C4l  by  a  »yi#t€»matlc  or  'procf»t»s*  ap» 
proach  to  «»ducational  toclinolotty  that  in  UMmlly  liaHiMl  on 
clearly  t»tatod  loariiint;  obJiM-t  ivi*^*     It^  major  4«nd  i8  to 
maximiH«»  individual  attainmont  t*ur  learnor»«     At  tliiit  lc%<>l 
rottonrct»»4  arc*  c«in»id4>rod  tu  bo  a  viablo  mix  ot*  mt*n«  mtMliui 
and  mactiinot»  that  can  hop4*l*ully  bo  atijutttcd  to  individual 
lenrnini;*    llt^rc*  Htu:ct*80  i»  m«*aAurod  in  terms  oT  lt*arnint;  out* 
put  usually  a8»4'»seii  on  an  individual  hanitf*     Newer  do^^elop* 
m4»nti»  tftu*ii  as  rompnt4*r*afi(siHted  instruction  are  tit'ttm  the 
ba^is  Tor  ahoJisliiiit;  -  sometimoH  on  an  experimental  basiti  - 
class  ore^nisationt  i^ronp  sctiedul  itii^;*  and  (;radedness«  The 
tevei  Two  approacli  it^ids  to  force  a  consideration  of  basic 
i|Ut»stloiis  about  currlculimit  ^taff  functions*  and  instructional 
objectives*     tn  action  it  does  not  look  very  noat***  (37) 
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E.    TfiCHNOtOOY  AND  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

!•    Pre»»ervice  Education 

The  co-e»i»t0nce  of  technology  Levels  One  and  Two  in  the 
tichools  prcsenta  a  problem  for  teacher  training  institutions.  Par 
more  classrooms  ere  operating  at  Level  One  than  at  Level  Two* 
Hence,  if  the  institution  wishes  to  place  its  teachers  after  gra* 
duation  in  Jobs  which  bring  satisfaction  both  to  them  and  to  their 
employer,  then  they  are  encouraged  tc  train  for  roles  which  support 
Level  One  use*    If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  wish  to  train  for  the 
more  innovative  classrooms  of  today  and  the  probable  classrooms 
of  tomorrow,  then  they  should  focus  on  roles  which  support  the 
Level  Two  technology*    Vhat  is  happening  in  teacher  education  t 

The  vast  majority  of  teacher  education  programmes  differ 
little  from  those  of  20  ye^rs  ago*    Teachers  continue  to  be  trained 
in  the  standard  foundations  and  methoda  courses  and  throu^  the 
student  teaching  or  practicum  pattern  without  meaningful  options* 
The  preparation  is  in  the  context  of  the  self«»contained  classroom 
oriented  to  the  teaching  of  academic  subjects*    It  assumes  a 
teacher-*dominated  learning  pattern  baa^d  chiefly  on  textbooks 
supplemented  by  other  printed  and  audiovisual  materials*    The  neo- 
phyte teacher  is  usually  taught  through  telling  with  some  showing 
of  how  it  should  be  done*    The  practicum  usually  occurs  at  the  end 
of  the  teacher  training  programme  and  is  frequently  inadequately 
supervised  and  takes  place  in  a  "less  than  innovative**  real  school 
situation* 

Innovative  practices  are  beginning  to  appear,  often  financed 
by  federal  funds*    Many  of  these  experiments  have  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  chctnging  role  of  the  teacher  resulting  from  the 
impact  of  media*    An  example  is  the  Viaconsin  Elementary  Teacher 
Education  Project  which  waa  designed  to  develop  exemplary  teacher 
education  programmes  for  elementary  school s»    A  quote  from  the 
abatract  of  the  section  of  the  model  dealing  with  Media  and  Tech«» 
nology  Education  developed  by  Sullivan  and  Iverson  will  illustrate t 

^But,  in  spite  of  the  **rub*off**  effects  that  participation  in 
such  a  program  will  provide,  it  is  believed  that  adequa  te 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  production  and  utili/xation 
of  media  and  technology  can  be  attained  only  through  direct 
instructional  efforts  which  are  systematically  organised  and 
made  available  to  feamers*    For  that  purpose,  the  Media  and 
Technology  Education  Element  has  been  prepared* 
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**Tlie  Nodia  and  Toctitui lu|;y  education  Etemetit  iiicludas  three 

sub^eiements  i  l|  Instructional  Media  and  Mediated  Xnstruc* 

tion  I  2«  Instructional  Techniques  |  and  3«  Research*^  (25i 
p.  i^ji)  ^ 

In  the  Wisconsin  model #  media  and  technology  have  been  moved 
into  the  mainstream  of  teacher  education  and  the  elements  that 
atv  to  be  included  in  the  training  programme  are  competency«»based« 
Koweveri  one  notes  that  the  emphasis  is  still  on  **aids*'i  Level 
Ond|  concept  of  technology*    The  information  given  to  the  teacher 
deals  with  selection^  construction  and  utilisation  of  materials 
which  Would  be  the  type  of  training  that  would  support  the  teacher 
operating  in  the  Level  One  concept  of  teclmology« 

Other  innovative  pre^service  teacher  education  programmes 
utilise  laboratory*type  experiences  and  self-instructional  modules* 
An  example  is  the  programme  at  Kent  State  University  where  the 
Instructional  Resources  Center  is  an  agency  of  the  College  of  Edu*- 
cation  serving  th«»  2t7  faculty  members  and  over  I2|000  students 
of  the  college*    The  Center  consist^>  of  five  areas  I  the  curricu* 
lum  materials  libraryi  equipment  training  laboratoryi  production 
laboratory^  self«instructional  learning  laboratory  and  auxiliary 
services  (video-tapingi  photography  and  art  services)*    £ach  area 
is  supervised  by  one  of  the  full«-time  staff  members  of  the  Centeri 
^  «fordinated  by  a  half«-time  graduate  <«Ssi'>tant  and  additionally 
staffed  by  trained  students*    About  one^third  of  the  education 
majors  elect  the  basic  media  course*    Other  students  are  eitpossd 
to  the  resources  of  the  Center  as  a  part  of  their  methods  coursssi 
through  orientation  experiences  and  demonstrations!  through  use 
of  the  Center  in  relation  to  their  student  teaching  work  and  by 
making  use  of  the  self -instructional  opportunities  of  the  Center* 

A  few  quotes  from  recent  personal  letters  will  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  small  experiments  going  on  here  and  there  in  teacher 
education  t 

''Ve  are  experimenting  with  a  course  in  which  we  attempt  to 
demonstrate  by  precept  some  of  the  newer  roles  in  teaching* 
In  this  course^  we  use  s|ecially  prepared  filmstrips  accom- 
panied with  narrated  tapr  which  explains  the  illustrations 
in  the  filmstrips^  and  an  occasional  lecture  demonstration 
during  which  interaction  is  encouraged* 

''We  at  the  University  of  Connecticut  have  not  been  able  to 
move  in  any  significant  way  into  so«*calied  independent  Study 
utiliMtion*     I  do  what  so  many  other  instructors  refuse  to 
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<lo  t  t\oi  iu>   |M  os|i»M't  |\*»  loarliorH  to  i^«irk«  woi  k  ill  mfikiiii*; 
rtuuiiivi*  liorisiiHfs  To  I'  ti.siiif*;  itHMlia  t'«»r  /4|if»r  1  t'i  c  {',i*oU|ij4  aii«i 
iiiiliv iiliia  1  s«     As  tar  as  profoi^Hnrs  aro  conroriUMii  k4*  iIo  not 
ami  caitiiiit   tiso  (  roup  motiioiiK«     In  our  ^i^aplilrn  aiul  ln»truo* 
t  tonal   «lt>vi>l «»pitii'iit  |iriijvr.Mii>'  uo  v><»iK  only  witli  llioso  who  brin^t. 
iii«iioi*ials«  who  .Honsi*  u«mhIs«     Thi.^*  o\oi  hiirihMiH  nur  t^iarr  nuwi 
ami  iM»sts  oviM'  $I.*Of<HU)  annual  ly  I'oi*  siippi  l4*s« ** 

Chantjos*  ar*»  a  I  ho  takiiii;  placi»  in  i  ho  m<*thutl»f  u«oU  to  toacli 
tho  toachoi  •    This,  oT  mnrsoi  j*t»i  vi»t*  at*  an  oxamplo  to  tho  teacher 
of  tiiethoilo  lo^ry  that   I  hoy  i*au  uso  in  tnrn«     Thoi'o  in  a  i^row in^*; 
triMMl  amoiv;  uni  vim  h  i  t  i*«H  to  mo(  up  toachin^:  pr*^  hlem  lahoraturloMi 
centros  Toi*  tho  toachlii^;  pi^iTosMions ,   lits^trnrtitui  do8l{*:ii  lalmra* 
iorioev  and  similar  woi'viros  known  by  tuaay  otiior  namot(«     Tim  pui*-^ 
potso  or  thosi^  is  to  hotp  iiticM  i*sl  oil  pruToMBurH  in  r«?tloHi^iiti^ 
thoir  uiMirsios  aiul  tho  iiiotho  ]o»-£:y  whirh  they  nt*r«     Tho  ro^^tiitH 
may  ran^t*  t'lMtti  roiativoiy  littio  i;ttroduutiou  ot  modia  to  cour»oii» 
whioh  oiiipioy  audlo*tutorial  vr  coinpl.»x  inHti^tct  iona I  packai^o  mo* 
ttioilH  or  tt»achlu(5  conrHOH« 

ii?achi»r  oducation  inat  itui  ioiiH  aro  inhibited  in  tlmlr  ert'orts 
to  pi'ovidr  b-.'tior  exporioiicos  for  toacliorn  in  the  uav  of  media  and 
techno  io^y  by  a  luimbor  oV  factors*    Ainoii^*;  tho  bo  art*  t 

•  Tho  nood  to  ro^oducato  louclior  educators  regard ing  tho 
natui'o  and  scope  of*  ini^truct  icuta}  technoiugy* 

•  The  diri'lcuity  in  providing  opportuni t io»  tu  practice  iiinova* 
tive  Mtrategiert  ati  a  part  aV  the  teacher  training  programme* 

-  The  lack  oV  equipment  and  material  a  in  the  coiiege  uT  edu* 
cation* 

-  Too  little  timo  in  tlio  four^yenr  teacher  education  pro- 
grammo « 

-  The  nofti  to  train  teachon*  Tor  hcIiooIh  h»  they  now  exi8t« 

-  Tho  long  accopted  beli(»f  that  tli«»  tcMicher  It*  a  generalitit 
wliot  it*  glvon  proper  thooryt  can  adapt  to  change h  an  they 
occur  ill  the  instructional  s  tting* 

2#     ln->Service  Education 

The  demands  upon  tho  public  school »   the  di»i»ati8ractiou  with 
teacher  oducation  and  itA  inability  to  institute  rapid  chattgetf  and 
the  influx  ol*  f*odoi*al  monies  came  together  nt  the  Hame  time  to 
fucUH  on  "retiiol  iiig**  the  teachers  already  in  service  through  iUHti-^ 
tutett  and  work»hop»«    Thetie  started  in  the  area^  ol*  science  and 
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inatlitMiKitirs  rtiliiiwitifv  Hifft  nirrii'iiliim  ih^voJ  npnuMitH  niul  iiiuti 

tipr^atl  to  artmn  of  roi*oli;ii  lantjii#**»,«'f  ICii<:llHlit  social  KtmlhiH, 
mtiHic  and  otiior  curriculum  aroaH.     Slnco  1965f  wliou  t\w  l'ir«t  oiln- 
catiiiiiat  iiifilia  luMtitiitt^H  woro  couductoclt  iiioro  tliah  10,000  porr«fMiM 
tiavc*  c*lf.tic«r  bof>ii  i lit ro(fui*tMl  in  or  iiptt.iii*(l   hi  Illicit'  »(kliis  ami 
kuowlodi^o  .if  4n»triiri  lonal   ti«t'hiioi  o(;y  tlirou^^li  pari  iri  pat  Ion  in 
tlioH€»  liiHt J  iiitoti  •  ai:alnt    iarc^oly  t.ov«»J  Oiio  rooilia  iiiHtitutos« 

lmproH8iv«?  HA  tlu«wo  fi<jiir€?rt  mlnl't  Hopitit  oiio  lian  to  iMMit^iiliir 
that  about  nun-qiiartit»r  of  r,  miliion  now  toacliors  aro  propartMl  for 
tlio  labour  marko*  ««acli  yoar.     If  tliot»««  aro  proparoti  for  traditional 
clat9Hroom  tisicliln^W  ri*traliilni:  tliroiu^li  tlio  liiMtltuto  pro|;rammo  i» 
roally  a  IoohIu^*:  battln  •  a  oa»o  of  too  little  and  too  lato«  Tlii» 
liaH  Ind  tn  HorloUM  considoratioit  of  now  way»  in  wlildi  tlio  continue 
iM{5  inlnration  of  toarliorrt  can  bv  aciMaiipl  irdiodt     Oiio  prop«iHtil  is 
that  iMsir  proparatlon  ncnir  wltliln  tlio  four*yoar  pro^raiiitno  at  tito 
untvornlty  with  arrani:i»moiit h  fiir  a  coatliiuine  intornf*hlp  pro^ammo 
for  ono  or  two  yoar«  carrlod  on  at  tho  oroployiuf;  iut^t  1  iutioti  fol- 
lowed by  provlsiiuis  for  continnint;  oducatlon  banod  uptm  idontlficd 
uopdH  of  tbo  toarlic»r«     An  altornatlvo  plan  in  a  Joint  oducatlonal 
vonturo  in  toochor  «ulucatlon  botwoon  tlir  unlvcrHltle»  and  tlio 
public  HchoolM  wboroby  ibo  four  or  fivo  yoart*  of  tralnluK  woulil 
be  dlvidotl  with  part  of  It  occurrlni;  at  the  iinivorHlty  and  part 
in  the  school  h  wliicli  would  bo  ut»od  an  laboratorioH*     tntoroHt  in 
tlio  contlniiinfj;  oducation  of  toacliors  naH  boon  fanned  by  reuearch 
ovidonce  which  support  b  thn  view  that   toarliin^  i»  not  a  (:enerali8od 
capacity  to  relate  to  children  and  holve  inHtructional  problems, 
Joyco  »itatet«  this  well  t 

''The  experience  of  inaovativo  movements  in  education  lia» 
mIiowH  iiH  that   the  concent  ion  of  toacliinir  as  a  tfoneral  capa- 
city to  educate  i»  erroneous  and  disfunct iona 1 <     Mo«t  teachers 
simply  have  out  ciiectivoly  adoptod  tho  new  roles  i>r  Jearnod 
the  new  strato^jios  unless  a  massive  in-service  cfftirt  was 
i(iad<*  # 

*M!owoVf*r»   if  teaohine  l«  thought  of  as  tho  ability  to  provide 
a  particiMar,   specialized  kind  of  oducational   »ervl«;e#   It  be- 
comes at  uiico  apparent  that  there  afo  a  multitude  of  special- 
i/ed  sorvicos  which  make  ipiite  different  demands  on  the 
toaclier*     tfov  example^  helping  children  writo  creatively  is 
different  rr*tm  tt*acliln^  biology  inductively.     Helping  children 
u»e  instructional  systems  is  different  from  providing:  eoun** 
selitt^  for  them*     Ni»  doubt  some  teaclierM  caUi  without  special 
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training,  move  from  role  to  roXo  and  strategy  to  stratoe^* 
That  a  few  can  du  this  should  not  deceive  ne  into  making  the 
inference  that  all  teachers  can  iearn  to  do  it  as  a  result 
of  general  or  even  special  training. 

"It  Is  far  more  productive*  to  view  teaching  as  a  set  of  role* 
competencies  each  of  which  has  to  be  learned  specifically • 
Prom  this  stance  a  teacher  becomes  a  person  who  can  engage 
in    one  or  more  types  of  teaching***  (2^^,  pp.  156«157) 

There  is»  then,  a  renewed  interest  in  the  continuing  education 
of  the  teacher  and  some  trends  concerning  new  ways  of  accomplishing 
this.    Current  thinking  embodies  the  idea  that  any  innovation  in- 
t reduced  into  a  school  system  must  be  accompanied  by  appropriate 
in-service  training.    The  instruction  should  be  specific  to  the 
skills  required,  programme •oriented  and  preferably  occurring  at 
the  teaching  site.    In  an  attempt  to  meet  these  specifications* 
courses  have  been  devisedf  cumpetency-baseU  modules  on  specific 
skills  developed,  micro«teaching  introduced  and  attention  to  the 
including  of  teacher  training  in  curriculum  and  material  packages^ 

One  illustration  is  a  project  of  Research  for  Better  SchoolSt 
Inc«,  Individually  Prescribed  Instruction,  an  instructional  sys- 
tem«    During  the  project «  it  became  obvious  that  teacher  training 
was  one  factor  that  had  to  be  given  serious  consideration  in  order 
for  the  project  to  succeed*    It  was  further  concluded  that  the 
retraining  programme  for  teachers  needed  to  be  individualised  about 
individualisation  and  that,  whereas  specifics  about  the  mechanics 
of  the  system  were  needed,  there  also  was  a  need  for  theory  con- 
cerning individualisation*    The  training  programme  developed  for 
teachers  were  based  on  the  same  IPI  model  that  the  teachers  werit 
to  use  with  the  students.    Not  only  was  training  needed  to  orient 
teachers  to  the  individualised  system  but  also  continuous  training 
for  the  refining  of  their  instructional  skills  and  strategies* 

In  the  fa* I  of  1967#  another  large  programme  of  individualised 
education  was  introduced,  Project  PLAN  (Program  for  Learning  in 
Accordance  with  the  Need),    This  instructional  plan  also  differed 
from  the  usual  instructional  programme  in  its  classroom  organisa- 
tion, materials,  method  of  instruction  and  teacher  and  student 
roles;    Por  this  reason,  one  of  the  important  components  of  the 
project  was  the  programme  for  teacher  development,    PLAN  put  em- 
phasis on  teacher  activities  such  as  tutoring,  counselling  and 
instructing  students  in  the  technique  of  managing  their  own  beha- 
viour*   Observation  of  teachers,  however,  indicated  that  they  were 
spending  most  of  their  time  in  organisational  and  managerial 
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activities*    The  irairtitif;  tattk,  therefore*  waa  helping  teachers 
modify  their  skills  I  acquiring  new  skills  t  reinforcing  the  pro* 
cedures  of  acquiring  new  skills  and  modifying  current  skills  | 
helping  teachers  maintain  the  new  behaviours  and  extinguishing 
behaviours  which  were  not  compatible  with  Project  PLAN*  Each 
teacher-trainee  was  given  an  individualised  programme  which  grew 
out  of  observation  of  the  teacher  in  his  classroom  to  identify 
his  training  needs* 

Another  harbinger  of  progress  is  seen  in  the  focus  of  current 
educational  journals  and  in  the  titles  of  educational  texts  |  e«g«| 
Educational  Technology  t  The  Changing  Hole  of  the  Teacher  |  Deve- 
lopment Efforts  in  Individual iaed  Instruction  |  Instructional 
Design  t  Planned  Change*    It  is  also  indicative  of  the  times  that 
among  books  such  as  these  is  a  new  one  entitled  How  to  tJse  .^the 
Bulletin  Board* 
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KITIJRE  TRENDS  AND  THEIR  IMPLlCATtONS 


A* 


TEACHER  ROLE  IN  TRANStTlOM 


Altliotitjh  aiiiiiiM'l  i         HOPtn  to  af^reo  that  tlu*  role  of  the 
tmich4*r  lit  the*  iiiajurlty  ul*  schools  has  chancrpd  little  Vtum  the 
ul<i  *'aAHi6n'»t(>:^t«^t>'a<lt>'^  patternt   it  iti  into  also  that  a  Hubcttatf 
tial  pcrcoiitac.f  of   tho  fiichoolH  avo  makitii;  ohait|;i*a  in  curricultttiit 
t^lnVVkinx  |mttoniH|  i;i'oii|iiii(:  ami  ur/*:atii nation  of  dttiifpiits  and  the 
iikc*t  aiitl  that  ffloat  of  tliono  iiiiiovat Iuiim  arc  ** techno lo(;y«-depundent^« 
ThlM  ineaitH  that  tliny  can  bo  achieved  fully  only  through  the  use 
oV  educatiunat   techno Loi:>' •     In  the  mcIiooIs  with  innovative  pro*^ 
gramtnettt  chan^o^  in  the  role  ol*  the  teachers  are  slowly  evolving* 
Authorities  t'eei  that  the  changes  are  c^vaiont  at  the  elementary 
level   bevaUHe  of  the  trreater  flexibility  permitted  the  teachc?r  at 
that  ti*V(^i* 

Changes  in  teacher  role  occur  gradually  but  teachers  them- 
selves seem  to  sense  that  their  role  has  changed #    A  study  made  in 
whic}i  3»000  teachers  were  sampled  by  the  American  College  Testing 
Program  of  Iowa  Cityt   towa*  got  the  response  that  teaclierB  are 
called  upon  "^o  be  more  tif  a  parent «  counselor i  poiicemaut  and 
psychiatrist  than  a  teacher***    This  could  be  interpreted  to  say 
that  teachers  recognise  that  their  role  is  changing  and  that  they 
do  not  like  anil/or  are  not  prepared  for  the  direction  in  which 
thif  change  is  progressing*     The  change  is  probably  not  in  agree* 
ment  with  Iheir  view  of  the  proper  role  of  the  teacher*  (20^  k\t  16) 

Teachers  and  researchers  involved  in  techno  logy  «»dependent 
innovations  provhK*  us  with  valuable*  clues  as  to  the  emerging  role 
of  the  teacher*    For  tills  reason*  a  number  of  specific  cases  will 
be  cited# 
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I •    oakoiont  Kiowtfntary  St*hooi#  Ciarewont  Hnifiod  Sfchooi  Ditttrictt 
California 

Oakmont  is  a  nott-^ruded  elometttary  school  where  programmes 
are  indiviuualised  for  each  child«    Practices  which  make  this 
Work  are  co-operative  teaching!  central  attendancoi  multi-age 
classes  and  flexible  groupings*    The  teachers  make  these  comments 
on  the  differences  of  their  roles  in  the  noti-graded  schools  in  an 
unpublished  report • 

♦♦It  Teacher's  prep  time 

"A  tec>cher  deals  with  lists  of  students  and  where  each  one  is 
in  the  material  chosen  for  him«    A  teacher  ends  up  with  several 
kinds  of  programmes  going  on  in  the  room  at  the  same  time  in  a 
given  subject •    The  amount  of  record  keeping  is  greater •  The 
diagnostic  period  at  the  bi^ginning  of  the  year  is  critical*  The 
teacher  as  a  resource  person  for  the  student  and  his  goals  is  a 
must  demanding  role* 

♦♦!!•  Teachers  and  other  teachers 

♦*They  work  very  closely  with  each  other  and  it  gets  to  be  like 
a  family*  A  tremendous  amount  of  in-service  takes  place  as  teach- 
ers pool  their  various  areas  of  expertise  in  order  to  increase  the 
alternatives  necessary  for  each  child  (who  is  assumed  to  be  at 
different  levels  in  all  areas)*  There  are  running  conversations 
that  go  on  from  day  to  day  regarding  where  a  child  is  best  placed 
to  perform  at  his  best* 

♦♦111*  Teachers  and  students 

♦♦Since  grade  standards  are  out|  individual  programmes  must  be 
set  up*    Teachers  get  to  know  more  about  students  than  when  a  cer«> 
tain  level  of  achievement  was  assumed  to  go  with  a  certain  grade 
label*    Labelling  of  all  sorts  becomes  suspect*     (The  diagnosis 
is  kept  open*)     Self^pacing  is  instituted  where  possibloi  and  this 
relinquishment  of  some  decisions  appears  to  add  to  mutual  trust* 
Acceptance  is  a  key  attribute  for  a  teacher  and  is  passed  oh  to 
student!)*     ("You  are  good  in  mathi  your  friend  is  good  in  reading 
-  everybody  is  different  and  that  is  a  good  thing*  not  a  t*ad 
thing^^*) 
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**A  principal  cannot  say  what  book  a  teacher  id  using  in  a 
gi%'en  subject  and  must  check  with  the  teacher  if  a  question  arises. 
A  t<*am  of  teachet  ft  makoM  many  dociHlunH  that  formerly  teachers  did 
not  need  to  make^  e.g. 9  certain  books  used  to  be  distributed  to 
each  class  by  grade.    A  principal  is  in  the  position  of  helping 
teachers  find  alternatives.    The  range  and  variety  of  alternatives 
gets  bigger  and  biggert  and  both  teachers  and  principal  end  up 
keeping  a  lot  of  data  in  their  heads. 

••V.  Teachers  and  parents 

"Conferences  centre  on  the  concept  of  progress  (where  he  waSt 
where  he  is,  what  can  be  expected).    With  new  parents^  time  is 
needed  to  explain  the  programme.    Without  grade  standards ^  confer- 
ence time  is  required  to  reassure  parents  about  progress.** 

2.    McCluor  High  Schoolj  Ferguson»Florssant  Pistricta  St.  Louis. 
Missouri 

The  following  is  excerpted  from  a  report  from  the  school 
district  based  on  observations  of  the  impact  on  the  teacher* s  role 
of  extensive  media  use. 

At  first  I  most  teachers  viewed  media  as  an  adjunct  1  apart  from 
their  instruction.    The  quality  and  extent  of  their  eXperienceii 
were  limited  |  reactions  tended  to  be  negative  t  that  is^  teachers 
viewed  media  as  a  way  of  mechanising  and  dehumanising  instruction. 

As  successful  models  of  media  were  presented  and  used  by  peers* 
more  and  more  teachers  saw  media  as  means  of  providing  more  time 
for  teachers  to  use  meeting  the  needs  of  students.    Media  also 
provided  more  time  for  one»to»one  teacher*pupil  interaction.  Once 
their  views  changed  and  media  were  considered  a  legitimate  part  of 
the  unit  experiences,  the  quality  of  use  increased       did  the  quan- 
tity. Then^ 

•  Teachers  began  to  differentiate  media  used  with  each  class. 

•  This  led  iu  differentiating  media  use  within  a  class. 

-  Teachers  spent  more  time  developing  and  organising  print 
and  non-print  materials. 

-  Teachers  spent  more  time  working  with  media  specialists# 
librarians^  and  reading  specialists. 

•  Many  teachers  began  to  see  the  need  for  and  experiment  with 
an  individualised  curriculum. 
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«  T4*ii«*lii*i to   li»inn  Id  it  Kith*  variety  of  AV  iiantwatf.** 

-  Ti^achiM-s  usi'ii  Hi4*(ha  iis  a  mi*an.*«  nl*  snlviiiK  u«»akm»MS(«s  in 
tlt<*ir  i  iiHt  I'lict  i  nil  -  i'«*iiiiMnat  iiiiit  1*4*1  «*aclii  111%  i^Iohim*  o\aiiiiiia«* 
t  ion  of  ttoihoiistrat  ioii»  «»tr« 

•  t  i*;ii'lii*i's  s|M'n4   iiMiro  4  inii>  ilos  j      i  ii^;  I'tiri  1  <'ii  I  nm« 

-  :Siu«li«iits  Htat'MMi  til  ns4*  iiUMlia  an  a  iiit*an.s  of  ooimmniirat  it»n 
ill  rii|iipli*l  illf^  asr«i{:iiiitt*nti^« 

T«*iiclii*i'N  .HiartiMl  lo  tis<    nioilia  as  an  at-«*a  of  Hiihly  •  Kii^^lisli 
ami  r^ix'iai  i<tii'li4*H« 

-  rii*i'vii*i*  ai'i*a  i tlaiici*  ^  l»t*^*;aii  to  iiitMliatt*  |uirts  of  tin* it* 
o|H*i'a  t  i  oii« 

MrU  shal  1   Hi/:h  r»elio<i|  ,    t'oi  t  laiid^  OfOft«»t» 

A  rmiipiii  4*r-f:4*in*i'at4Mi|  iii<Mliilar-f  i  r*\ i  iil<*  r<rlnMiii  I         (iiifoi  mu- 
tioii  fr«Mti  ^111  iiMpiilii  i  hIumI  i'4*|i<ii*t  )  • 

Tito  (vna  I    I.H  to  i iit| i \  i ihia I  i  HO  ioartiiiii:  aitti  loai*iiitii;  hy  lit*<*akin(; 
ttio  si*lt(»o|  .|:iy   into  Hiiui  I  I  nioiltil<*M  of  tiiiu*  to  fit  t  ho  activity  tak^ 
iti^*;    |*la(M*«     l*'oiit*  toat*liiit^^*loai*iiiiw;  moiios  at't*  iirtoti  %   latino  ^roit|:> 
iiist  rtiot  iort|  niodiiim-si /imI  iri'oii|YM  for  lalHu.itory  activitio»|  small 
^^roiip  loa riling  «*\|iot*ir*iic*i*.H|  and  iiitlopoiuloiit  Htiiily«     Alioiit  Ho  |u*i* 
ciMit  of  tin*  staff  in  01  ^;aiil>to<l  into  forty  toat*hiii^;  toaitis«     A  ty- 
pical  t<»arhi»f  is  iiivolvoii   in  flaws  activity  approx timitol y  tno- 
thit'tln  i»f  hi  8  toarhin^  t  iitiOf   uith  otir^-thir^l  ol*  tho   iiiiio  (:ivf*ii  tit 
student   coiii*«*roiicoH,  piaiin«ii|t  an:!  ovaltiat  iii^  c*tuiloitt  work  or  -  if 
tin*  t«*achor  is  a  moiiihcr  of  a  tosim  -  Korkitii;  with  otlic^r  t4*ain  tnomborH* 

Tho   lai'^^o  ttroupi  up  to  *iO<)  stutloiits,   Hitnatiotis  arc  ♦•pro*4f«:itor« 
ilumi  iia tiMp*  making  hoavy  iiso  of  si^^ht  and  smiinl*     A  coiim i dornhlo 
amount  of  ailvaiicoii  ami  dotal  loil  planning;  aro  roipiirod  for  tlio{*o« 

The  f(>olilir:  of  tho  Htafi*  at  Marshall  ni<:h  School    in  roflocttul 
ill  til  in  statiMiiiMtt  hy  oiio  iitoinht*r  s 

'*froiii  tho  t«*aciicr  pt»iiit   of  vii«K|   tho  si*  iff  its   In  tho  scioiico 
dopartiitont  aii*  ^^otiorally  very  liappy  Kith  niaiiy  of  tho  aspocts 
of  tho  ii4*w  pro{;raiiu     Wc*  woiil«l  not   likt*  to        ha«:k  to  tho  tia- 
dltional   fifty-fivo  mimilt*  |torio«l|   l*ivo  days  a  uook  typo  of 
pr«u*;i'aiiu     Tin*   loiMtor  laboratory  periods  nvv  vory  vatiinhic* 
Tho  froodoiii  that  stmloiits  li.ivo  ti*  conin  in  a  nil  mako  itp  wurkt 
go  ovor  Wi»rk  a^t'iiiii  ^nld  ti»  th«*ir  work  and  initiate  now  idoiiK 
is  vory  valuablo#    Tho  opportunity  to  havo  toaclior-sttidont 
roiifiMonco  t  ittit*  within  tho  school  dny  is  hi»lpfiil#     Tlin  ft*4«o«* 
doni  and  rolrixatioti  <»i*  tho  now  priwrram  if*  valuabli*  to  iis»  and 
tho  toaclior-to«toaclior  contact  iiiclndiiu:  day-to-day  criti<|Uoi^t 
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all   to  i:r<iH«     l'l.llltltH^^  ivitli  ts'irli  (ith«*rt  u«*  ti<iv<*  t  lu* 
Hi  I  (•ii^;tits  tit'  at    lisisl   two  |ii*o|)t.«*  *  .s   htnas  wlii»r«»a>»  wi»  UHud  to 
liciv«*   littli*  iMiii'i*  tliati  (Mil*  omi   i<li»as  to  «*iiJl  ii|m»iu     Tho  vuiit^ty 
m!'  Ui<*  |»i  Oj-viam  I'rmii  «|.iy  t  «♦  «la>    is  >tt  imiilat  in^  in  Itsolt'* 
Prol>t«.*itiH  lia\c'  iini  <t  i  ^at»f***'>t'«**U  I'^tt  wo  luiw  iia%'«*  stntio  ii«*t«  and 
holt  IT  way^  tn  uttai'k  ttu*iti«** 

♦     Mnlti^rtilt  felomontaiy  Srtiotilf-  Uo%olot>oti  by  t  lit*  \i  t  .HooM?<iti  Ho* 
s»<*aroh  aiui  M«»vt»to|iinont  Ct»nroi'  for  Cui:iiitivo  t.ourniiit; 

In  I^^Ttf  alMMit   To,iU>n  ohlhlroii  in  luiO  moIiohIh  in  :.*T  Htntor* 
liavo  booti  IiivoLvcmI  in  a  multi*niiit   |»laii  ulilrli  in  an  oi't;aii  I  sat  ional 
pat  torn  that   t'oplacfs  tlio         t'-roiitaiiioil  olaHtft'ouin  vritli  a  noii- 
f^radiMl  itif(ttMii*t  iona  I  unit*     Each  unit  ouiitains  10l)-1%o  cliittli*on 
with  t'oitt*  /:roit|KH,   't«*6«  b-9,  H«»tl|    lO^^i:;*     Kaoli  iniit  liaH  a 

li*ii(lor  ot*  iiiaHtot'  toaflitM't   tun  ot*  tliri»o  HtatT  toacliortff  a  toacliiiti*: 
intoiii  atitl  otio  or  two  aiiloH,     The  unit  Ktart'  in  HUfiportOil  at  tlio 
noxt   Ifvol  by  tlio  "iiiHtruotioiial   ittipr4»vomotit  cotmni  t  to«***  t!oii»i  Htitii; 
ol*  a  McliooMs  unit   loailor^  ami  prittcipal*     Abovo  tliit^i   tlioro  in  a 
HciuMil -HVMt  i*m*wi4to  policy  oitmnii  t t«M*»     Tliirt  iloHlKti  in  ooiiHldorod 
to  b«*  tlio  t'irnt   stop  iti  a  now  syKtom  ut'  oionientary  oduoation  cailod 
Ittdiviiluai  ly  Uuitlod  fitluoatiun  l  UiEK     A  t^tMdy  cotiductod  by  tho 
t'tti  vor.Hi  ty  itV  i)tM*i;on  nlinwod  tliat  toaclior  tn«»ralo  nitd  Job  tiatifi»rac!«» 
tiott  wori>  hic^ior  in  iIioho  mul  t  i-*>unit  school  t»«     It  also  r«>tuid  that 
multi-unit  toacliorH  Hpont  nioro  timo  planning  Tor  inrtt ruction  and 
tfpocialit»od  moi'o*     Tlio  study  also  sliowod  that  cblldron  in  the  imilti-* 
utiit  plan  t'ocoivod  more  attotitioti  from  toucliors  individually  and 
in  small  groups, 

Jn^»<vi%iual  ly  Proseribod  instruotion  (iPl)  atnl  Project  PLAN  - 
1  nd  1 V  i ilua  I  i  sod  I  tint  rue  t  ion  (^r>) 

Wo  liavo  proviously  spokott  ol*  IPl*  nn  inst rurlionai  systomi 
which  Is  now  hoiiii;  usod  In  moro  than  100  sriiooi  systems  in  38  sta- 
tost  and  ol   Projoct   PLAN  which  uses  avaiiablo  itistruct ioirai  mato«* 
rialsf  a  ourriciilum  map  ol'       jOO  cumulative*  Indiavlourni  «>bJoctivf«s 
atid  tlio  input  of  studotit   roconls  wiiicli^  with  tho  aid  of  the  compu* 
tor«  holpod  tho  toachors  make  porsonalisod  plans  for  30|UOO  stu* 
donts  last  fall   in  sciioois  scattort»d  tlirou^;lu>ut  tho  tuition* 

In  IPl  aitil  PLAN»  and  in  any  of  tho  othor  moro  structured  sys- 
toins    for  Indi vidua  11  sitiiT  InstructloUi   the  rolo  of  tho  teacher 
seems  to  fall   into  three  rat«>^orioH  t 


li)  Supplometititii^  the  systom  to  enhance  ada|itatiuii  to  indivi- 
dual needs*  and 

4ii)  Providing  for  the  achiev  ement  of  goals  po^^ible  only  with 
tc'achnr  intorvent  iuti* 

It  is  evident  in  all  canes  that  careful  preparation  of  teachers 
to  carry  out  these  new  roles  is  necessary  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
crramtne  introduction* 

6»     individualised  Instruction  «  Edllnit  Research  (13) 

In  1968,  Edling  collected  data  un  ov«r  600  prograniffles  of  in- 
dividualised  instruction  throughout  the  United  States  and  selected 
50  sites  for  visitation*    These  were  sites  that  represented  a  wide 
spectrum  of  procedures,  four  types  of  school  districts  and  the 
major  geographical  and  population  areas  of  the  United  States*  The 
study  found  that  the  single  most  essential  element  for  successful 
implementation  of  an  individualised  plan  was  additional  training 
and  planning  time  for  teachers  and  administrators*    Host  teachers 
needed  to  develop  new  skills  in  diagnoses  and  in  prescription  pre- 
paration*   The  study  recommended  that  staff  training  and  planning 
time  be  initiated  well  before  the  attempt  to  implement  even  a 
pilot  programme  is  undertaken*    In  addition  to  acquiring  new  know- 
ledge and  skiilsi  teachers  must  select  and  prepare  new  materials 
and  practise  the  administration  of  these  materials  until  they 
develop  the  competency  comparable  to  present  group-oriented  proce- 
dures*   A  second  and  almost  equally  essential  element «  teachers 
saidt  was  additional  materials  of  instruction* 

Teachers  said  that  there  is  more  work  involved  in  an  indivi- 
dualised instructional  programme  but.  at  the  same  time*  the  major- 
ity felt  that  they  have  never  been  more  satisfied  in  their  teaching 
experience  and  would  not  wish  to  return  to  a  traditional  instruc- 
tional programme*    Some  teachers,  howeverf  did  not  feel  comfortable 
with  the  individualised  format*    The  hardest  adjustment  for  the 
teacher  is  during  the  first  two  to  six  weeks  of  the  programme* 

?•    In  Summary 

It  seems  evident  that  as  the  learning  environment  becomes 
more  '*media  rich"  and  "technologically  oriented"*  the  direction 
tends  to  be  away  from  the  lecture-tell  method  and  in  the  direction 
of  discovery  methodology  and  more  individualised  instruction* 
This  tends  to  increase  the  time  the  teacher  spends  with  individual 
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Mtittivittsii  aiKl  ill  iank.s  titvii I v Ittt;  manat^cmutit «  diHgnuBiti  and  prescript* 
tiun*    Edling  Hum»  up  tttt*  stituatiutt  wtiun  he  writuM  i 

"Tti«  great  problt^m  pu^ud  In  education  by  the  deveiupment  of 
Ihene  new  euniRiintitNil  iuu  media  in  the  difficutty  fur  thoBo  who 
have  bet^n  brought  up  in  an  carlit^r  tradition  to  viauaiisf^e  a 
rote  Tor  themtielvei)  in  their  chosen  vocation  otiier  tlian  as 
primarily  transmitter  ot*  information*    The  traditional  role 
of  infomation  provider,  itfhich  had  come  to  be  viewed  an  a 
primary  one,  is  probably  one  of  the  least  efficient  and  ef* 
fectivo  that  teachers  can  perform  in  tlie  learnini:  process  $ 
this  fact  lias  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  in  experiments  on 
human  learning«««  The  teacher's  great  potentialities  actually 
exist  in  his  capabilities  for  observationt  evaluation,  and 
•tdapti%'e  response*** 


It  is  evidc>nt  that  innovation  is  now  an  accepted  concept  in 
education,  and  it  also  seems  apparent  that  most  of  the  innovations 
being  tried  iuday  are  technology -dependent*    When  a  technological 
advance  is  made,  it  is  impossible  from  looking  at  the  beginning 
stage  to  predict  with  accuracy  what  the  end  result  will  look  like* 
This  is  as  true  for  education  as  it  is  for  other  aspects  of  society, 
but  we  must  try,  from  the  transition  stage  that  we  are  now  in,  to 
identify  general  trends  or  directions*    A  sizable  nttmber  of  scho* 
lars  and  researchers  have  been  trying  to  do  Just  that  and  it  may 
be  helpful  to  examine  the  direction  of  thinking  that  a  few  of  these 
have  taken* 

t*    Hansen  and  Harvey 

In  their  research  study  on  **Impact  of  CAI  an  Classroom  Teach* 
ers**  (IB)  the  following  generalisations  were  projected  t 

**«  Teachers  will  perform  much  less  of  the  informational  presen* 

tational  function  presently  found  in  our  classrooms* 
-  Teachers  will  play  less  of  a  corrective  role  in  terms  of 

their  questioning  and  evaluative  behaviour* 
•  Teachers  will  become  more  concerned  with  a  host  of  indivi- 
dual  characteristics  important  in  designing  instruction 
strategy  |  thus,  the  array  of  instructional  resources  and 
the  decision-making  found  in  employing  these  resources  will 
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tMM*MtiH*  111*1 1'o  4***Nit«i4*\  iitMl  rtl.Ho  moll*  rr4H|ii«»itt   In  ii*rms  of 
ii*«tolti*r  lioliitv  iottt's* 

•  TIh»  t4*Hflior  will  liavf»  ii  i^n^ntur  liiv<»  1  viMtit^itt   in  f:nt<llni: 
in«livi«luai  Hiuil«*ntH  ratli4*r  than  maintaining  cMasHmnm  iUnm 

Ti»acluM*M  kill  li«vi»  to  |M»rr«irm  a  iii«li*r  ranrr»        «ll st*n«^?i|cin 
l«*citni«|tif*H  Involving  a  t  iiluM*  u|itKii  tiniity  t«i  anVct  tito 
Horlal  anil  i>niotlt»nal  |ji»liavifinr  ot*  Mtn«l<*nis* 
-  Tiuti*liors$  kill  liavi*  a  {;roat4M*  art*ay  of  4ii nVri»nt  iaiiul  pro- 
iVHftionals  Joinliii:  tUom  In  tin*  t*»aiii  ot*l*urt:  in  ptnvltlo 
t  imal  in^r  I  nL*t  Ion* 

•  T«»arln»rj4  may  take  «n  won»  oT  tlu*  tlla|;nostic  aHHoM^miMit  and 
pri>i(ct*i|»tivo  t*inicii«ins  proH^ntly  aMHi(ni(*<l  tUv  .scIumiI  psy- 

c?ll4ilci^;|  »t 

Hoitiicii    (  I9t  IMW  rj«^  ami  I'l^i) 

•*lt  is  cloar  tliat  tlu»  iocluKil<i|;i4*H  of  Int^tructlon  4:an  In? 
a.HHii^niMl  tUo  bunion  of  ditpci  toaoliln^*  fh^elHlnnn  con- 

corning  iiif^tliod*  material h  and  oontiMit  aro  iiMdo  hy  tlio  pro- 
f«*.Mrtionale(  who  aro  rosponMlblo  lur  Incurporat  int:  InMtrnctiun 
in  mndiatod  TormH* 

^Eventual  ly«  tochnolo^ty  ulll   »(iiapc  up  oduoatliui  tho  Haroi*  way 
it  liaH  Industry  t  a  retdiurri  in^;  and  reaHHi^muunt  oV  pi»rtfonnoU 
Two  difcadoH  tt^o  tlio  number  of  i4*achc*ri$  «Mi|;a{;ml  in  mediated 
instruction  wum  extremely  ttmull  and  limited  pretty  much  to 
i*iim**  and  educational  fadio*     The  number  oV  teacheri^  Involved 
in  locally  produced  media  wai«»  oV  couM4e«  even  smaller*  The 
la»t  decade  Iiai4  witnei»t$ed  a  »liarp  increase  in  teaciiertt  en^xa- 
^ed  in  mediated  Instruction  due  principally  to  the  intt*<iduc« 
tlon  or  educational  television*  programmod  int^truct ion*  and 
the  lunguai^e  laboratory***  in  twenty  yeari$«  perhaps  cuie-third 
or  the  teaching  proresslon  may  be  en|^ai;ed  in  preparln,^^  instruc* 
tional  materialH  with  little,  or  no,  direct  race-tci-tace  con- 
tact  with  studentH*     When  education  underHtands  thin  at  the 
operational  level,   less  concern  may  be  expressed  about  re- 
placini;  teachers  -  they  will  be     ** re-placed**  to  the  o titer 
side*"* 

Loughary  (2H^  p*  I09) 

••It  is  (ol  at  least,   soon  will  be/  lileltly  misleadin^r  or  in- 
accurate  to  speak  oT  Ueachers*  as  a  general  professional 
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^Tlii*  iioH  t«uiclN*i'  itiiist  lt<iv«*        tii4»tlKMl  -  a  »yHi(*in«   it'  yoii  will  • 
fur  ilotonnitiiiii;  ViUnt  tisn'lti tii;  t««MuiMc<*M  xiic*  iiv<iitiilil«*  iitid 
tur  ciiits»tatit ty  tUu'iditit;  how  Uot^t  t«i  ilicm  with  ituli v l<liia I s 

iiiul  i^i*«»ii|is«  nt*  |»ti|»iti4  III*  vai'ioiiH  fust ritci ion  will  b(*«» 

•MHiio  i tifr«»af*in(;l y  <lyiiaiiiir  aii*l  h*\ «  iititl  im»r««  of*  tlH» 

ioaclit*r*H  ati€*titioii  will  bn  u«*iMt«*tl  t«»  mmii  i<ir  aiul  <*<»iitr*ol 
tli€*  iiiHtriirt  iotiii  t  lU'ctross  sti  thai  sttultMiis  will  l>o  t*ti(;a{;(*4l 
ill  ituixiinal  ly  4>rtVctivi*  h^ariiitii?  at  all   tini<*r:«     Stittli*ntt««  w«* 
HtiH|H*ct«  liaviti^t  t^xiiorit'tiotHf  truly  iiuli  vi<liial  i/«M|  aii<l  A*tirii*lu*(l 
iii»t riifi  ictti  and  inimocliato  IVi'dliack  oT  tlu*  rt^suti.s  nT  tli<*ir 
workf  will  ilptuatui  rich  aiitl  itit^aiiini:l*iil   iti»t riic*t iuti« 
*'Mait-mucliitit*  syHic^mH  itt  otlurat  iuti  can  cuntributo  t  rt^mtMulouHly 
to  the  inilivitliiaii/atitin  anil  <*tiriclimtMtt  of  in»trti.  ( ion,  and 
at  the?  Mumo  time?  will  t»xort  i^roat  prosfiuro  toward  cluin^inf; 
traditional    toaehinc  functions*     It  in  not  a  (|Uo(ttiun  of 
wliotht*r  tlio  roituiromnnt H  of  tnacliini;  will  4.*lian(;i*|  but  ratlior 
out*  of  how  much  iimo  tlu*ro  itf  to  prt^part*  for  cliani^inc  roc|ul- 
romont***** 

k.    trow  p.  IVO 

••At  lou«»t  «ix  difforont  cateeorlo**  of  subject  matter  lipociat* 
iHts  may  be  expecteil*     As  lea  mini;  materials  centers  are  de« 
veloped,  librarians  and  audiovisual ists,  as  curators  and  con-* 
sultants,  will  advise  staff  members  and  students  in  the  use 
of  available  materials*     FroKrammers  will  select,*  revise,  and 
construct  films,  tapes  ami  programs  for  specific  local  pur- 
poses«     Monitors  will  be  nt«eded  (they  have  already  appeared 
in  lani*;uage  laboratories),   to  rtui  the  several  subji*ct  matter 
laboratories,  to  see  that  the  different  kinds  of  apparatus 
are  operating  satisfactorily,  and  to  see  that  materials  are 
properly  distributed  |  but  primarily  to  help  elicit  and  re* 
inforce  correct  responses*     Thoy  can  oven  serve  as  what  ffii|;ht 
be  called  ••clima telecontrol  officers"  to  help  create  a  friendly* 
rewarding  social  atmosphere*    And  demonstrators,  now  called 
TV  or  studio  teachers,  will  be  those  e**pecially  talented  in 
presenting  material  via  this  medium* •• 

5#     Broudy  (3'i,  p*  02) 

Hroudy  envisages  three  types  of  persotuiel  t   I*  instructional 
technicians  whose  responsibility  Would  be  to  as^'ign  pupils  to 
instructional  programmes  and  reassign  them  as  the  dt«maiids  of  indi* 
vidualised  instruction  dictate  |  2*  instructional  programmc*rs  wlioSe 
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Job  it  wtuitil  bo  t«>  writo  tlio  proi^raimnoii  that  «re  fed  inio  the  sya« 
tern  and  3*  tn8tr,uct  lunai  ntaiuii;orti  wHoho  ro(»|iotitfibility  it  would 
be  to  turn  the  inntructionai  packai^es  into  scliedulen  to  be  implex 
fiieuted  by  intitruct ionai  technicians  and  to  exercise  ^^neral  super** 
vision  over  all   iiiHtrurt  iuii* 

6.  Ward  and  Jung    (33|  p«  3uH) 

Ward  and  Jung  also  make  a  number  of  predictions*  among  tbem* 
that  technology  will  increasingly  supplement  but  not  replace  the 
classroom  teacher  |  the  functions  of  the  teacher  will  be  performed 
more  effectively  as  a  result*    They  also  see  a  growing  array  of 
learning  materials  modia  and  instructional  strategies  becoming 
available  about  which  the  teacher  will  need  to  make  rational  deci^ 
sions«    More  specifically*  they  say  i 

^Tlie  ti^achers  role  in  the  future  is  likely  to  feature  s 
!•  A  decreased  emphasis  upon  information-giving  |  2%  Increased 
attetitiou  to  the  development  of  higher  order  cognitive  oMt« 
comeH  I  3*  Increased  attention  to  the  development  of  construe* 
tive  affective  outcomes  |  and       The  integration  of  both 
cv^^itive  and  affective  processes  for  the  improvement  of 
learner  outcomes*** 

7.  Hosove     {tkf  p.  13) 

(Hosove  was  a  member  of  a  team  founded  in  1967  to  conduct 
studies  of  future  educational  needs  and  resources  which  included 
the  possible  roles  of  educators  in  the  late  1980s«) 

'^This  point  of  view  has  profound  implications  for  aducational 
policy*    It  places  the  '^teacher**  in  the  nerve  center  of  the 
man-machine  learning  system*    It  makes  possible  a  transforma« 
tion  in  the  traditional  role  of  the  teacher*    While  the  roa^ 
chine  takes  over  the  function  of  dispensing  facts  or  data» 
or  the  explanation  of  a  concept  or  theory*  the  teacher 
1*  serves  to  facilitate  the  learning  process  by  providing 
assistance*  guidance  and  counseling  as  needed  by  the  student) 
2*  designs  and  conducts  experiments  on  the  learning  process 
using  the  actual  learning  situation  as  his  laboratory  |  and 
3*  contributes  to  the  development  of  improved  manHiiachilie 
learning  systems  and  procedures*** 
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**Xt  may  be  anticiimted  that  tliuso  aetivitios  i^hiclt  today 
occupy  a  major  portion  of  the  teacher's  tirao  wilt  not  have 
the  i»ame  priority  on  hin  time  in  schools  after  t975»  Nt^w 
activitieH  and  new  retipondibil  ities  Tor  teachers  may  be  ex- 
pected to  evoive» 

**Before  considering  these  potentially  new  rolesi  a  review  of 
the  roles  which  teachers  presently  assume  is  in  order •  Theset 
in  order  of  priority  on  the  teacher's  timet  may  be  listed  i 
1»  Information  transmission  \  2»  Management  and  administra- 
tion I  3»  Guidance  |  and        Model ing» 

**ln  schools  beyond  I979i   it  may  be  expected  that  this  order 
of  priorities  for  teacher  roles  will  be  precisely  the  opposite 
order  from  that  in  which  they  are  perceived  in  traditional 
schools^    Teachers  will  serve-  primarily  as  models  and  as  gui- 
dance counsellors  and  only  incidentally  as  managers  and  admi- 
nistrator^t 

9»    Ooyle  and  Goodwill  (12) 

This  research  study  utilising  the  Delphi  technique  asked  a 
panel  of  over  forty  ext>ert8  to  forecast  the  direction  and  degree 
of  change  in  societal  values^  the  likelihood  of  the  development 
and  widespread  adoption  of  educational  technologies  and  changes 
in  the  role  of  the  teacher  over  the  next  thirty  years* 

^Some  of  the  changes  forecast  are  most  interesting  and  even 
startling  when  viewed  in  the  historical  context  of  student- 
teacher-classroom  relationships* 

**Over  the  next  fifteen  years  we  itay  expect  to  see  the  phasing 
out  of  one  of  the  long-established  approaches  to  teaching  and 
the  phasing  in  of  one  which  will  be  totally  new«    The  educa- 
tional process  has  been  characterized  by  what  we  have  called 
'the  traditional  imparting  of  knowledge'  whereby  the  teacher 
or  instructor  leads  or  directs  the  class  while  ^en  :ouraging 
interaction  and  group  learning'*    Mo  can  expect  to  see  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  teaching  approach  up  to  the  middle  or  latter 
part  of  this  decade*    At  that  time  we  may  anticipate  an  im- 
portant change  ac  the  teacher  begins  to  perform  as  a  < group 
leaders  while  acting  as  a  'catalyst  to  the  learning  process^ 
As  we  approach  the  mid-eighties  there  will  be  a  further  signi- 
ficant change  as  the  teacher  becomes  more  of  a  'sympathetic 
resource  utilised  at  the  students'  request'*    Naturallyi  this 
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ii*r>  «'i  iiMjoi  ill  our  roiir«*pt  uT  M«Nictihi^;\  iiiMl  in 

mil'  iuiiii*«*|>t  s  i>r  *(*ili#rj|t  ton  *  niiii  M  on  rn  i  iif:^  •  I'll  is  ii  f  so  iiiipl  Ii^h 
it  nnitilH*r^or  iit  hrr  tii»»<sib|p  il«*volo|iiiii*iit 

Tims  I  In*  pitMiiii*  wlilrii  this  ii«irrntiv«»  pr<«HoiitH  in  on«* 
of  inoio  jiiMl  itiiiit*  stii4li*nt    Hiviil  v«*iiii*iit   aiiil  pii  i*M  <  I  pii  t  ioiii  unci 
of  nii>i*«*   iiiili\ iiitniM)    i.iiloioit  (*iirr  i  «*ii  I  niii,   uHli   l  in*  tisirlmi 
tiiiviii^;  of*  j«n  •lilt  hor  i  tiiriiin  roli*  -  n  |ii«*tiirf  uliirh  Ih 

«*niitt*lv  i*oiiH i  St 4*nt   wiiti  wluit   uns  ontlinoil   In  tin*  idii  «mi 

siiV  li*t  a  t   Vii  1  IK*  rliaiijV«*s  •  ^ 

U»«     in  SiiiiminiA 

Ai*(*i>iiUnf:  to  tin*  oxporiH,  «i  iiiiiiiIh*!*  ot*  tt*«*n«ls  nro  i ii«l lc*a to«l 
which  iiro  of  Htriito^^lr  iiii|u>rtiiiK<o  in  proili rt iii^;  tin*  t*niiit*o  roJ<» 

lit*     tilt*     t  I*.|4*ll4:*l'« 

*  liiili\  iilual  isaiion  of*  inntruci  i«in 

TiiLn  is  not    to  tit*  I'oiirnsi.ul  wLtli  s«<i  t*«* Imhi riii*i  i  uii  or  iiuU*pi»ti« 

«lont  siiiiiy  oltlionftli  it  nstinlly  iiinkos  hh^^  of  liotti«     «l  <|4>om  monn 

tilt*  oiiil  ot*  I  oi.*ti»Hii*p  oilnciit  i«Mi  aiiil  tlio  roru(;;tii  t  i«in  «it*  ilio  inipur- 
ianct*  ot*  iihl  i  V  i  itiia  1   «1  i  t*l*oi*i*nroM , 

Tiio  liiiiiiatiisat  (on  ut*  tMlucation 

Thin  inclinl«*»  Mttci*«*Hst'til    loarnin^;  t*ut*  all   »iu«loiitH   |  optioiiH 
fur  t«*a«rin*rs  {  ctioicoH  t*or  Mip  stiiilt^nt  coiic<*rn iii^;  what  lio  toariiHt 
wiion  ami  wiioro,   how  iio  loai*iiH  (i  ;  oiian^toil  pat ti* run  of  stiiclpni* 
p(H*i*«t(»{|L*iu*i*  i*(*  I  at  iotirtiii  pH* 

-  A  t'nturiMtie  l«>ok  in  (Mliirat i«nt 

Tin*  foruH  appoat>  i«i  In*  away  I'roin  loarniiii*;  farls  aljniii  the* 
pstat  to  ItHirniiii:  how  to  t^arii,   tin*  liiiptiry  an«l  prohii*m«-Kul v iti(; 
itioiho«t:.4  whicii  uiiubto  in»livi«hials  t«>  rupi<  bottor  witii  a  rapidly 
i'liaii|;iii^5  wor III  ami  with  iine«*rtaintioti« 

-  Moro  oiiiphasi^  on  cunt  «*t*t*c*«*t  ivi*nof«*«  in  t*(iiK?a t iiai 

Tt>chiiuio(:y  has  onihu<ticHl  in  it  ttio  syHtomH  cuncopt  with  ilH 
cunstant  t*valiiatiuii,   romlbarlc  ami  r««aci.|itHtinont  cyotoM*     It  alHu 
«*iiibudi<*»  tho  c«>it«*«*pt  «)t*  t t'adc*«ot*l*s  an«i  roal  looat  loii  of  roHoitrcoH 
ami  tnay  woll  iou«t  to  a  roatl.ht8tmc*nt  «it*  hinti;ot  aiiocationM  in  oiht«* 
cat  i«»n« 
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-  Ttin  i| i .su|ipi*,ii'titii*i«  ol'  Mil*  tif'M^lioi'  (^otioi'a  I  IhI 


This  Is  piii'tjy  n  i'(*c*(i(;tii  t  ion  of  tlio  varying:  immmIh  nt'  stiuliMtt  ^» 
hut  a  I  HO  ut'  till*  t'aci   that  toachoi'^  too  am  inilivichialH  with  vai*yitii; 
capabri  1 1  loH  ami  lift*  styloH*     Ttu«  troiiil  Hf*oiiis  to  ho  towai'il  a  toam 
or  itiot'i*  s|KM*  i  t'it'a  1  1  \    I  t*a  i  111*^1  t  •«:irtii*i\s  Kith  n  ?^uppiirt    stiit't'  ol'  itioti 
and  tiiach i  litis • 

•  A  chaiiito  lit  mait»itiai*liiiio  ro lat  IoiihIi i  pj^ 

MtMi  aiitl  mnotiiitoH  uill  Ci»a<4i*  to  lu«  prot;i(t«>tilKt94  litit  will 
oporato  wi  til  ill  a  MyHtt*m  playing:  ivIatiMl  htit  il  I  h  t  Itict  I  vt^  t'otoH  to* 
ward  tho  aehlt*V(«mfMit   of  i>l>J<u.*tivt«H« 

•  A  Hliift   in  oiiipliaitlH  from  tt^arhltt^;  to  ItMtntiii^; 

Thi.s  Ih  »iu*ciii«Mly  Htatml  In  tho  coiieopt  that  If  tlit^  Btttdettt 
lian  itot  loat'tic»ilt  ttir  toai*hot*  lian  not  taii^^lit  |  tliiiHi  tlio  hiirdc«ti  ol* 
proof  Ih  shift^ul  fri>ni  tho  Htuilt^iit   to  tlip  ttuiclit^r, 

C,     IMPl.lCATtONri  H)N   lEACHKR  EDUCATltiN 

Tlit>  pro8piM;tivo  tt>aolii>i'  (*titoi'iii(:  t^oilogo  today  will  not  bc« 
in  the  tt»aclior  maikot  foi*  four  or  flv&  yoartt  and,   in  tho  moantittiif, 
tMlucBtion  liaH  mi>ViM|  forward  flvt>  yt^arn  ^tu  thort^  in  aliiioHt  a  ti*n- 
ytiar  la^*  boiwoon  thn  tMitry  tiro**  of  tho  proHpoctivo  toachor  into 
collude*  and  tht^  timo  'whi*n  Uv  wlil  bo  working:  in  an  oducational 
8ettin(;«     There  in  also  €«vidt*nco  that  ttio  8o-eailc?d  odncationai 
**theory-into»praet  ici««lat:"  which  onco  wan  Haid  to  bo  fifty  yi^ars 
and  which  ban  droppt?d  to  twonty,  niayi   in  tho  nt^ar  fntui'c^i  Ijt^  rp«* 
tiucod  ftirthor*     it   in  nocoHMary,   there  fore,  that  we  train  teachers 
for  the  future,  and  not   t*or  the  pant,  perhapH,   that  we  train  them 
for  a  1 1  !*••  of  profivsM]  ona  I  change  per  He< 

li  in  not  the  t*unetlon  of  tlilt*  paper  to  deal  with  iMirreitt  and 
projected  pattertiH  for  the  re-or^^anlsat  Ion  of  teacher  edttcation« 
tt  doeH  aiyvm  appropriate,  liuwt*ver,   to  makt^  a  tew  ^*:cneral iHod  com* 
iiieiitH  about  the  implications  for  teaclii>r  education  of  the  predicted 
role  of  the  i.eaclier«     It  »liould  be  obvloUH  that  now  concepts  altd 
»kii  1h  Hhuuld  not  be  merely  pyramideil  on  top  f<«'  current  patterned 
and  Content  of  it»arlii>r  iMlttcat  luiti   but   tin*  whole  neiMlH  to  be  rede* 
si(^ned  and  Hiibstltuted  for  much  of  the  current  content  and  mt«the« 
cluJ<i(;y^ 
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I)  TUo  ttmrlier  of  ttu>  future  will  need  to  have  a  working 
knuwiod^^e  of  technolof^y  including  man«machino  relationships^  the 
scientific  methcid  of  problem-sol vingi  and  particularly  technology, 
as  applied  to  educational  practice*    This  will  include  a  compas« 
siotiate  understanding  of  the  truly  tiiimane  tank  of  the  human  tonchen 
preparing  or  choosing  touchMig  objectives,  tnr^nHgemeut  of  systems, 
and  the  like*    teOaron  summarises  this  change  of  fo^us  t 

••It  would  seem  that  technology  offers  a  teacher  a  terribly 
exciting  opportunity*    tet^s  suppose  than  70  or  HO  per  cent 
of  what  the  teacher  now  does  is  mechanized*    This  means  that 
the  remaining  2u  per  cent  -  the  truly  human  aspects  of  teach- 
ing -  can  receive  100  per  cent  of  the  teacher's  attention*** 
♦♦The  essentially  human  functions,  then,  are  choosing  deve- 
loping and  reacting  to  iiniiiue  situations  |  feeling  •  being 
emotional  and  loving,  a  total  person  as  it  wore  |  creating  • 
designing  the  machines  to  relievo  the  routine  and  release 
the  chance  to  feel  |  and  cognating*** 

"In  brief,  teaching  is  a  sy»t<»tH  of  actions  intended  to  induce 
learning* ••    (a?,  p.  k^t) 


ii)  The  teacher  of  the  future  will  need  the  abilities  required 
for  selection,  modification  and/or  production  of  instructional  ma- 
teriais  and  other  systems*     In  other  words,  instructional  design 
should  be  a  part  of  the  training  of  the  teacher*    It  is  good  to 
note  that  among  recent  textbooks  appearing  are  ones  entitled 
Teaching  and  Media  i  A  Systematic  Approach ^  Oerlach  and  Ely  f 
Instructional  Design  t  A  Plan  for  Unit  and  Course  Development. 
Kemp  (26)  |  Instructional  Systems >  Banafy  {^)  t  Instructional 
Design  t  Readings^  Merrill  (31)  f  and  Selecting  Instructional 
Strategies  and  Media  i  A  Place  to  Begint  Merrill  and  Ooodwan  (32)* 

ill)  If  teachers  are  not  to  be  threatened  by  innovation  and 
a  new  role,  the  development  of  supporting  attitudes  is  essential* 
It  appears  that  the  teacher  of  the  future  should  not  be  threatened 
by  non-structure  in  the  environment  of  by  non-d<rective  situations, 
or  by  trial  and  error  developmental  work*    He  must  be  comfortable 
with  having  his  teaching  visible  to  his  peers,  and  at  times,  as 
via  television,  by  the  community*    Ho  must  be  able  to  take  criti- 
cism and  evaluation*    He  must  get  more  Job  satisfaction  from  seeing 
learning  occur  than  in  the  performing  of  a  skilful  teaching  act* 
lit  short t  he  must  become  a  professional  in  the  true  sense* 
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iv)  Tlio  toHClior  of  tlio  riiiiiriY  HtiiHt  IVel  comrortablu  with  and 
be  skilled  in  a  team  uprratioiu    Tliin  moatiH  learning  to  share 
decision»niakin^t  skilful  use  of  support  personuolt  student  and 
parent  involvement  In  the  teci<;hin£;*learnine  enterprlset  and  opera- 
tion  in  an  inter«*diMciplinary  setting;*    Team  oporation  also  implies 
differentiated  rules.     Teacher  education  prot^rammes  need  to  differ- 
entiate  between  these  roles  and  develop  training  programmes  for 
specific  skills*     Probably  fur  this  reason*  teacher  education  will 
become  more  cempetency«based«     Teachers  will  need  to  be  guided 
into  the  types  of  roles  which  suit  their  competencies  and  life 
styiest 

v)  One  trend  that  seems  certain  for  the  future  is  that  toward 
the  individualisation  of  teaching  and  learning  in  order  that  the 
potential  of  each  ntudent  will  be  developed  In  accordance  with 
his  capabili titio«   interests  and  needs.    This  means  that  teachers 
will  need  to  cope  with  a  more  pupil -centred  learning  situation 
and  one  in  which  the  student  is  much  more  active  titan  he  has  been 
in  the  past, 

Visegerber  (46,  p,  230)  lists  some  nine  areas  of  competency 
which  he  feels  are  paramount  for  training  teachers  for  individual- 
ised instt4&ction  for  each  child  t 

-  specifying  learning  goals  | 

-  assessing  pupil  achievement  of  learning  goals  | 

-  diagnosing  learning  characteristics  | 

-  planning  long-term  and  short-teirm  learning  programmes  with 
pupils  I 

-  guiding  pupils  in  their  learning  tasks  | 

-  directittg  off- task  pupil  behaviour  | 

-  evaluating  the  learner  | 

-  employing  teamwork  with  colleagues  |  and 

-  enhancing  development* 

vi)  In  the  school  of  the  future^   the  teacher  will  have  more 
opportunities  to  work  with  students  on  a  one-to-one  tutorial  basis. 
This  personalising  of  education  will  require  a  set  of  skills  which 
Merrill  has  characterised  as  social  interaction  skills  (31 «  p«  55), 
These  include  skills  of  personal  relationships  which  enable  the 
teacher  to  establish  personal  communication  with  his  students  and 
also  the  knowledge  of  group  dynamics  which  enables  the  teacher  to 
promote  group  processes  that  otherwise  facilitates  learning  out- 
comes among  students*     lleing  able  to  motivate  students  and  to  Hot 
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lip  roiit  hi^:;<*iiri<«H  i^liirli  ri«iiii'orop  ivi*«»Htli  tluit  will   atr^n  ho  fiii  Jm* 
pot* tan t  toli*^ 

Wli(«tli<«r  or  iii«t   itu*  priMllrtiMl  t'tittni*  miiH*  t<>  p.isH,  and 

it  so|  Hi  v^liiit  t{it(«,  will  it<*poiMl  to  ii  /:r(«at  oxttMit  iipnii  litiw  oor* 
'lain  priitilf>ms  and  <|iM*Hiions  an*  aiitfi»«*ivd»    Of  tin*  many  tliat  can 
bo  idfHii i  I'ifMl,   His  t»r  tliom  liav€»  liot»n  .soli^rti'd  for  «ti^i*u»Hion# 

a)  TIm>iv  iir*?  many  tliln^^n  m»  iiiM?d  to  Know  t>oror««  w«»  can  pro- 
c€»od  i'umpi«tc»nt  ly  with  tho  iiiinivii t loii:^  iii  odneatliuu  To  ^ot  s«»m€» 
(if  ttio  anMWf*ri«  will  rcMiuirc  hanir  rosivircli,  in  tithor  casi^Mi  r««a« 
ttXhil  1 1 y  Htiidif«t«» 

C€*rrainly  iio^mI  muro  i»rr«»ctiv€»  inoaHiir«»s  or  iiidlcatorH  of 
Hiicc4«HH  or  railnr(*>4  or  IIk>  innovative*  practlcos^     On  th«?  standard- 
li*od  to5«t«,   thiuo  ««oom  t€>  bo,   for  thf  mont  part|   "no  Higtilficant 
ill  fToroncf***  hnt  ubHorvHtion»  ort«»n  toll  iim  that  pupil  bohaviour 
and  tho  .if»b  ^at  i  srac*ti  on  of  tho  ti^acliorn  clian^^««s  t«>ward8  the  po« 
Hi  tivo» 

Wo  nood  to  know  much  moro  about  toacliin^  t^tylos  anil  how  to 
idmtit'y  thom»  ;ibont  loarninc;  fut«l  co{;nitivo  ntylos  of  stu^lonts 
and  how  to  idontil'y  th(«m»  an«l   tho  »>ig;ni ricanco  tiT  matching;  toacliing: 
fttyioH  and  loarnin^  £»tyloH*     Wo  nnod  to  know  ftow  to  rolato  mato« 
rial  8  €»r  instruction  t«  teaching  and  loarnlitf*  .^^tyion  and  ioarnin^ 
object ivos^     We  no€>d  to  do  ta^k  anaiy«e«  ol'  teaching;  in  order  to 
refine  find  itefino  what  teaching  in.     We  neml  to  identify  which  are 
tlie  **hum.'in**  rolf*»4  in  teaching;  and  wiiich  rolei^  can  be  haudied  by 
mediated  mot  hods* 

b)  Another  major  problem  arc^a  in  tliat  of  changing  the  insti- 
tutloUM  of  education  and  teacher  education  and  the  beliaviour  of 
to«'icherM« 

Atf  pointed  out  earlier,    the  |irobiem  in  the  Ignited  States  isi 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  our  ediicatioti.il  etyntom,  including 
teacher  education,    is  decent ra  1  itited*     For  this  reaHun,   it  i»  lm« 
jHitisibie  to  maki*  changoM  by  odiet   from  the  top  or  even  at   tho  Htate 
icvei*     Change  hatt  to  take  piaee  in  thoufi(andt»  oV  8chooiA  aufl  tfchooi 
diHtricte*  throughout  the  Ignited  Staten  on  an  individiiai  basitf. 
ThJ»        costly  and  t  ime«*conf»uitiing*    A»  Lloyd  Trump  has  remarked, 
"Every  principal  knowM  that  it  it*  not  easy  to  pierce  tlio  barrier 
ol   the  ciaHrtroom  iloor***     Regardles^^  of  what  type  of  demandBi  urgingt 
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iir  iii«»Hi»rv )  I  I*  oiliii  ji  t  i  mi  Ihih  tnkoii  phicot  wlioii  iUv  ii»{ii*hi*r 
cloHOH  till*  clat^iirttittii  ifiMir  of  tli«*  s«* I  i**riiiit»i i i? J nisHronnif  wliiii  In* 
Uoori  18  iindor  liin  own  ccintrul  »iiitl  in  iiMially  iicla|itoi|  to  lii.n  41W11 
t«tachlii^  !«tyU*«     To  a   lar^o  ilo(7t*no«   tin*  loaehilic  act   tuclay  can 
only  bi*  t|o.m^rib«*U  an  taking:  plH«*o  In  a  |ir«^-ini)ii»<l  ria  I  :tr,Vf   cot  ta|<:o 
inttiistry  kiml  of  mi  n«*ii  *  a  ^«itiiatii»n  that  liar:  tuM»ii  .•»•> I  lili  riiul 
into  a  icovot'timout  lait*i»aut*ra<*y  of  onornioiis  itimonHioUH* 

Evon  Hlion  tnachors  aro  doslrotiH  41  f  intnuttiriiit?  iniuivatiouH 
and  rtiancin^  tholr  roU«H,   tlioy  frn<)noiitly  flml  that  thi»y  at-o  In- 
hLbLttnl  by  various  ailmini  t^trai ivt*  rontinoHf  bucli^ot  controls  aiitl 
the  lik«*«     In  a  roront  lot  tor  to  tho  autluirt  llamrous  HiimmariHtMl 
thot!(o  probloiitH  an  foJ  Ictwn  t 

*'Ny  own  nxpovioneo  woultl  rniiHc  tno  to  mnkn  tlio  l*ollowiii(; 
(comprossoii)  obnorvation*     Tochlioloj;y  rlianf^oH  the  l»olo  of 
t€*ac*horM  4inly  uhon  tho  rt^tft  of  tho  0yHt(*m  chaiif^cn  nnfri- 
riontly  to  )H«rmit  tho  toachorH  to  clian(*:o«     In  otiior  kui*i|8« 
toachortf  (tan  bo  tan^^ht  to  utiti/o  now  innovativo  toacliini; 
tpchnliiu<*$4  bnt  UKualJy  am  kopt  from  Uoiii^  ho  bocnuHo  1  hor 
ft*tlow  toach«*rH  aro  not  nqually  proparoU  ami  than  creato  an 
ovorwholmin^*:  roHi»tancn  {  her  adminlMt rator^  aro  not  con- 
vinced it  is  nocnsHary  and  tlioroby  ronint  tlio  oxpondituroH 
or  reorganisation  of  rcsourcen  requirod  |  tlie  conntituency 
of  the  school   is  suspicious  of  its  relevance  and  tliorc^by 
creates  a  roHistaiiee  force  f  the  teacher  education  section 
of  the  college  or  university  servicing  that  area  aro  not 
convinced  or  trained  in  tlie  innovations  application  and 
thereby  are  non-support ini;  )  tlie  Stato  Department  has  indi- 
vidual proponents  but  has  no  clout  with  the  *door  keepers* 
in  the  school  district  to  i^ive  the  teacher  the  needed  supper t«** 

The  wholo  problem  of  institutional  change »  as  it  applies  to 
the  etlnoation  system  in  the  United  States^  was  summed  tip  neatly 
in  one  sentence?  in  a  recent  educational  publication  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  t  **What  cfmer^es 
from  this  consideration  of  tho  system  of  education  in  the  United 
States  is  an  enormous  rapacity  to  absorb  change  while  itot  clianf*;ing; 
at  all*"* 

Many  of  the  innovations  now  bein^;  introduced  into  edii«*ation 
are  dependent  upon  our  ability  to  change  society's  view  of  teachiiii*; 
as  well  as  the  self-ima^e  of  the  teacher*     Research  evidence  indi- 
catos  that  w««  are  most  saceossfnl   in  causiUft  tho  teacher  to  alter 
his  role  if  ho  is  involved  in  planning  and  implementing;  the 
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innovation*    Somo  author iH*>»#  and  they  are  supported  by  consider- 
able research!  doubt  that  toachers  In  service  can  bo  retrained  in 
such  a  way    4  significantly  to  affect  their  teaching  stylo* 

Joyce  \24t  p«  182)  repitrts  research  to  show  that  **clas8room 
sr-yles  of  teachers  are  more  notable  for  their  similarity  than  for 
their  differences  and  that  it  seems  possible  that  thore  Is  indeed 
a  national  teaching  style  which  has  certain  definable  characteris- 
tics***   He  also  related  how  the  behaviour  of  student  teachers  Is 
shaped  during;  their  practice  teachlni;  so  that  students  become  less 
open  and  less  flexible  and  are  thus  moulded  Into  the  style  of  the 
national  norm*     Some  research  Indicates  that  teaching  stylo  varies 
as  a  result  of  teacher  personality^  but  further  research  has  Indl- 
cated  that  teachers  of  very  different  personality  types  can  learn 
a  very  large  variety  of  teaching  strategies*     Joyce  draws  these 
conclusions  t  (2^^  p*  192) 

^The  homogeneity  of  teaching  styles*  combined  with  the  rela«» 
tivo  homogeneity  of  currlculums  and  school  organisation  pat- 
temst  Indicate  that  teaching  has  been  a  normative  rather 
than  a  technical  activity*    That  ts,  teachers  have  been  be- 
having according  to  a  normative  concept  about  what  teaching 

** 

Ist  and  they$  consequently «  look  similar  when  they  are  at 
work*    A  technical  concept  of  teaching  defines  teaching  as 
decision-making  skills  and  teaching  strategies  which  the 
teacher  applies  to  each  teaching  situation*    When  he  does 
thlst  the  results  vary  greatly*  for  his  decisions  are  dif- 
ferent In  every  case  and  his  strategies  vary  as  a  consequence* 
Hence t  a  technical  concept  of  teaching  leads  to  a  more  hete- 
rogeneous picture  than  we  a;'parently  have  at  present «  because 
It  assumes  that  teachers  will  use  their  skills  to  create  a 
variety  of  environments  tailored  to  the  needs  of  their  stu- 
dents* 

**Performance-orlented  education  has  to  be  built  on  the  assump- 
tion that  teaching  Is  a  technical  matter  -  a  process  of 
declslon-maklngf  Interacting  with  chlldieUi  developing  of 
content »  etc*     The  clustering  of  teaching  behaviour  around 
Identifiable  norms  suggests  that  It  has  been  an  Intuitive* 
Imitative  act* 

**Probably  the  Implementation  of  performance-based  education 
will  require  the  soda  1 1  seat  Ion  of  the  education  profession 
Into  a  technical  stance  which  Is  foreign  to  the  norms  of 
contemporary  practice*** 
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Innovators  are  hampftred  by  our  lack  of  knowledgo  about  how 
to  introduce  planned  change  into  institutions*    Although  the 
literature  in  this  field  is  increasing^  there  is  still  a  lack  of 
reasibility  and  field  studies*    There  is  an  argument  in  education 
as  to  whether  innovations  should  be  introduced  gradually  on  a 
piecemeal  basis  or  as  a  total  system  such  as  when  a  new  school  is 
opened  or  a  new  curriculum  introduced* 

We  do  know  that  acceptance  and  success  of  innovations  are 
reduced  when  innovation  is  contrary  to  the  beliefs  and  attitudes 
of  the  person  whose  role  is  to  be  changed*    One  of  our  problemSt 
therefore!  is  the  fact  that  many  teachers  and  administrators  in 
the  educational  system  are  not  convinced  of  the  relevance  and 
effectiveness  of  instructional  technology*    He  may  be  more  success- 
ful if  we  can  convince  teachers  that  technology  provides  them  with 
the  opportunity  to  capitalise  on  their  uniqueness  through  task 
differentiation  and  by  assigning  less  rewarding  functions  to  medie* 

c)  A  third  problem  area  relates  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  current  method  of  development  and  distribution  of  in* 
struct ional  materials  and  equipment  can  adequately  supply t  at 
acceptable  prices #  the  hardware  and  software  needed  to  implement 
instructional  technology*    Although  a  few  schools  produce  some 
teaching  materials »  fewer  will  probably  be  able  in  the  future  to 
develop  satisfactory  competency-based  materials*    The  development! 
production  and  distribution  will  probably  fall«  as  it  is  at  present, 
largely  to  the  highly  competitive  prof it*making  education  Indus* 
tries*    The  federal  government  has  taken  some  interest  in  the  de« 
velopment  of  experimental  curriculum  packages,  but  their  support 
has  been  only  a  **drop  in  the  bucket**  and  the  development  cost  of 
the  new  types  of  teaching  materials  are  tremendous  when  compared 
with  the  teittbook  development  of  the  past* 

In  the  hardware  area,  one  of  the  problems  is  the  matter  of 
the  lack  of  reliability  and  compatibility  of  the  equipment*  There 
is  a  danger  of  standardising  new  equipment  too  rapidly,  but  failure 
to  standardise  at  the  appropriate  time  causes  problems  of  software 
utilisation*    Being  at  the  mercy  of  the  profit-making  sector  of 
society,  we,  in  education,  frequently  find  that  we  are  adapting 
to  our  needs  equipment  that  was  originally  produced  for  the  general 
public  market*    At  the  same  time,  we  have  not  been  in  a  position 
to  specify  our  needs  to  the  producers  of  equipment  and  materials* 
Schools  must  develop  the  will  and  capacity  to  specify  with  otUch 
greater  precision  Just  exactly  what  their  needs  are*    A  technolo« 
gioal  society  such  as  ours  can  produce  Just  about  anything  once  a 
fliarket  for  it  has  been  clearly  specified* 
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«|)   Wli.'i  I    stiUMM*  hIiiiiiIiI  H«it'tu-«il*r  |»IMMltici*i*.s  takt*  IIK  ilio 

t'«iltf  cit'  (Ik*  iMliii*a(<ir  iti  r«*ltit  itiii  i  «i  iMirr a r  pac'kacoH  ?    Can  lin 
ciHciiiiiii*  1 1  lilt   tlio  |ia(.*k<ii;t*  call  rc*niaiit  I  lit  act  «ii*  wliat  s%om€*  tifMiple 
rolVr  tti  at*  "ti^aclior  pratit'**  7     In  tin     ra8r»   tlu»  iMliicat«»r*»  rnl*» 
Is*  to  Hi»l<M*t    f*i*uiii  mill  i  l|ili>  patrkaiTMH   in  tlu»  samo  <'iirri rtilar  ar«fiu" 
on  I  hi*  iitlu*!'  Iiaiiil»    if  tlii*  p>'*^**t*i^*«*>*  aHHiinu*  that  tlH»  toactUM* 

i%itl    riiiu*t  inn  in  tin*  rnli*  nT  atlaiit«*r  or  nuiilLrii*!*        a  i*nrr ionium 
pack<u:c*»  Ih*  vill  tc*n«l  tn  proviili*  tin*  ttuu'linr  vitli  a  ItioHoly  8ii*uc«» 
iurcMl  sf*t  or  matorialH  wtiicli  la*  t*an  (Miapt  to  Htiit  liin  own  ioacliinc; 
sty  It*  anil  tlip  loarniii/;  iiim*«Im  of  i4tut|cMitH«     To  what  oxtont  f^lioitld 
t«*airlii*rr(  ho  trainiMl  to  (|pHi|):n  thoir  uwii  iiiHtmct  ionat  onitH  7  tn 
thiM  tf*aM(*^   till*  loll*  ol*  till*  i*ommoi*cial  prtohicor  in  difrorc*nt  ai;ain« 

»)  Toaehor  militancy  in  ijrotoiiif;  in  Amprlt*nii  oilnratioiu  ft 
Unn  to  ihito  hail  ^roat   inrini*nc*o  on  mattc*rH  i>f  nalary  aiul  frlnut* 
hoiif*rit.H^     li   hoitan  as  t rado  iniii»nit«in  but  now  tlio  namo  typt*  ill' 
contractual  iio^ot  iat  ioiiH  ai*o  hoiui;  Hpt*i*a(l  mon*  ami  more*  to  in«» 
.r(ti  net  ioiia  1  or  **prori*sHiona  1 "  art*art«     In  tlio  not   too  iliMt.int  rii«» 
tnro«   ihi^  may  lia%'o  a  tromomloiit*  impact  iipmi  the  rate  at  which 
iniiovat  ioiiH  r^in  hi*  intro«lnroil  into  hcIioo1»«     The*  HUb.joct   in  im«» 
port  ant  i*nonj;h  (o  havo  warrant  i*tl  a  roHoarcli  i;rant  from  the*  Officp 
of  Kilneaiioii  to  stnilv  tt^achor  militancy  ami   iiitit rnct ioiia I  mtMlia« 
Dawi^oti  foiinti     hai    tin*  toaclii*r  loailoi  rt  i  iitcrv  iowiMl  bnlii*voi|  that 
tnachoi'H  wor«    rolatiV(*iy  iininfarmo'l  in  tin*  area  of  hint  met  iona  1 
imrdia  aiirl  that   thon*  ini^^ht  he*  a  poHnihio   Io»h  of  cia^Htmom  auio« 
ttomy  for  tho  toai*hot*  it*  iiuMlia  wcr«*  ti»  lu*  ntf(*il  oxtoiiHivoly  in  tho 
Hchoo J 

Till*  application  of  instructional  inoilia  will   liavo  imp!  icat  ioiiH 
for  toachor  wi*lfari*  and  working  coiiil  i  t  ioiiH«     It  also  moaiiH  that 
mom»y  for  tin*  pure  ha  hp  of  tlip  matpriais  iniiHt  comi*  from  already 
inadptpiato  i!*cliool   ftindH  and  wilii   tiion*f'orp«   bo  compotitivo  with 
tpaclipr  HalarioH*     Kor  thot^p  and  other  r(«a»oii8|  instructional 
modia  and  technoloi:y  will   Lncrea}«ini;t y  be  a  part  of  collective 
lio{tot  iat  iouH*     Wo  may  find  the  teacher  faced  with  a  choice  between 
hlt^her  salary  or  hotter  teaching  material*    Ono  alternative  would 
hi*  tfi  purcliaHi*  Home  of  tlio  larger  b locket  of  curriculum  packa^;en 
from  capital   fiiiiil»»  Hprf*ail  over  n  number  of  yearn  rather  than  oitt 
of  current  oporatlnft  hndftotHi  but  thiH|   to  ilati*|   had  boon  tried 
in  vory  feu  placpK*     hocaUMc*  the  initial  cost  of  tho  introduction 
of  t«*chni»li»t^y   is  very  ^treat  compared  with  ui^iial  expend! ttiren  in 
ediieatioiii  M«imi*  alternative  financini;  iilauH  may  he  OHftetitial* 

f)  The  ciirrf*nt  debate  raiii^in^  both  in  educational  and  lay 
ma^a/ined  of  ^t echini lofj^y  vi»rtfiis  humatiinm**  in  aino  a  deterrent  to 
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tlio   i iiirtMiiM*!  iiiii  ol'   iiist  I  ii«  t  ioiiti  I    t  itIiiioI  o^ry   in  tin*  al* 
llioii^tli  It  call  cMHiiy  hi*  slioun  •  lt;i  i  iimm'Ii        this  tl«*liiiti«  lotliM'i.s 
HPi'iotlH  ml  siiihliM'^tiiiKiiil/.:  ol'  Ixil  li  **t<MMiiiol«i#\y**  iiiitl   ^iiiiiiKiii  i  hmi^ « 
Ttu*iitio|«i^:y  III  itst«ir  i>  it**Ulu*r  K<i«»«i  tmr  IkhI,  hniufitii*  imr  i iiliiimuii«* • 
Th«*  Mioiality  oT  :tiiv  I  <if:y   i  is  :i   t         i  mi  «it'  ilio  liiiiiKiti  «'iml 

liiiniHii  «*iitiH       liiiil    in,  tit*te  itiiiral    ir*.Hiu*s  ar**  i';tas«M|  uiul  hi*  aro  t'oii'tMl 
to  r«.**«*xatthiif  «tiir  i:»»als«     Tlii.H  in  t  I'tn*  in  <Mli|oa  t  i  on  as  it   it*  in 
itio  t'oHi  oT  Huoioiy  whirli  is  }w*%  ti/?  Iti  r«»alij<t»  iliai  bi»- 

caiiHO  t<*ohiMi  I  o(r>  niak«»f»  Htinii*  tiling;  |ioMj*ilili»   Is        t*(*aH«iti  Tor  <li»iii(<; 


Th«.»i*o  art*  si«*t»H  wliioli  immiIiI  bo  iakoti  toiliiy  ami  wliiiMi  liavo 
tlio  |u»ssibilliy  «»r  liasttMiiiu;  tin*  iiU roilurl  imi  into  Mii*  mcIumiIh  «>f 
«Mliirat  iotial    t.«M'hit«i  I  n^^y  aiiil  tb«*  .iccoiit|»uiiy  iii^  ruit*  chaiii^i'H  ot*  toacli« 
Tu4»lvf»  aro  c*iiiisiib»i'iMl  lH»r»»  i 

-  litt  i'u«tiicr  liM*hnol<i|;ieal   iiiiiovat  iuiitf  wlior«*  oHtabI  i  hIioiI  i<^ncliitii; 
|»ati(«i'iis  »li»  titii  oiirrontly  oxirttf  pri*«»«»t*liool  o«liicatiuii« 
«Hlucati«»tt  i»f  th<«  liatiilicap|>0(l«   in  riirai  ari^a^   larking):  ocJutfa«» 
tioiiai  t'aci  I  i  i  li>H»  lulutrai  it>nal   bnmdrutf  t  iti^:«   tlio  op(*n  univi*r«» 
liLiy  coiic<«|>t«  ilio  lii^tli  Hcliuol  ruiii|ilet  ion  cour^o  via  ritt*rotf«» 
poiideiicot  ilial   aoc«;H»  t»  library  colloetiont*  ami  tin*  like* 

•  Inirotlucif  curriculum  paeka^i«H  in  nuMlular  tVrm  hu  that  8(?«|uon«* 
CH«H  AborttM*  than  a  **total  rourMt***  can  bv  u»cnl  ;  incorporato 
thf«  Instructions  to  tliu  teacbor  a!»  a  part  of  the  packai;o  | 
allow  c(?rtain  opt  i on h  and  ailaptat  iunm  to  bo  mado  by  the  clnas^ 
room  toachvi** 

Fiiut  way»  to  mako  mori*  planning  timo  availablu  to  t«*acliorH 
thruu^^li  team  teach in<;«  us»o  ol*  toaclior  aiilsf  etc, 
«>  Mako  tlio  now  toachitit;  matot*iaiH  available  diroctly  to  tbo 
»tudont«  that  iH»  bypatiH  the*  toaclior«     Studontn  aro  moro  com«> 
tui*tabLo  with  tlio  now  tocbnolo^^y  than  in  tho  toacbor*  Whoro 
tho  matorialH  bavo  boon  availablo  to  tbo  »tii«lont«   for  oxamplo* 
via  dial  accoMS  in  tbo  library*   »tudonts  bavo  mado  ^roat  Utfo 
ol'  tho  tiiatorials* 

-  Socuro  appropr iat iuuK    at  tbo  national   loV(«i   for  invos^tiiiont 

in  production  and  fiold  tontin^;  of  inMtruetional  packa^to^  with 
8ubtito(|uont  production  and  markotinc  through  rommorcia I  chau* 
llol»« 

<-  itoquirot  wlion  fodoral  Ki*antM  of  **MtittiulUH  rundtf**  aro  providod 
for  intiovativo  pro.)octH«   that  provision  bo  iiiado  for  tho  linking 
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of  piatiiiiuc;t  toaclier  re-»educationt  supplying  of  materials  and 
equipment  and  evaluation* 

Bncourage  the  establishment  of  educational  institutions  of 
differing  types  of  philosophies  and  teaching  methodology  and 
give  teacherst  parents  and  students  a  choice  of  the  type  of 
institution*    Spend  the  necessitry  funds  on  careful ^  long«tet*m 
assessment  and  foliow«»up  evaluation* 

Providot  at  no  expense  to  the  teachert  professional  develop* 
ment  activities  at  the  teachers*  teaching  site  and  at  the 
time  of  needf  and  on  problems  identified  by  the  teacher* 
Increase  the  ease  of  use  and  ease  of  access  to  teaching  ma« 
terials  and  equipment  for  the  teacher  and  student* 
In  the  student  teaching  experiencet  provide  opportunities  for 
team  teaching  and  mediated  teachingt  and  attempt  to  instill 
acceptance  of  **visible  teaching**!  aelf-criticismt  and  experi- 
mentation* 

Throughout  the  pre*service  teacher  education  programme*  in« 
troduce  a  more  updated  concept  of  teaching  with  special  consi* 
deration  of  the  unique  role  of  **humans**  in  the  teaching  pro* 
cess* 

Encourage  management  scientists  and  operation  analysts  to 
make  education  one  of  their  fields  of  study* 
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IV 

CONCUTSTON 


The  economict*  of  education  have  already  cast  a  .»ong  shadow 
on  the  future  of  school  finance  in  the  United  States*    Some  basic 
constitutional  questions  are  now  in  the  courts  challeneing  the  fis- 
cal basis  of  our  present  means  of  school  support*    It  has  been 
clear  for  some  time  that  present  tax  structures  are  not  adequate* 
it  is  also  clear  that  a  small  but  alarming  number  of  our  school 
districts  are  now  facing  bankruptcy,  and  that  the  cost  of  our  pre- 
sent school  system  ttas  been  increasing  over  the  past  few  decades 
at  an  exponential  rate*    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gross  national 
product  (QNF)  has  been  projected  together  with  the  cost  of  public 
education*    At  present  growth  rates,  it  has  been  determined  that 
by  the  year  aoBo,  our  total  GNP  will  equal  the  total  cost  of  public 
education*    this  statistical  exercise  has  a  meaning  that  must  not 
bo  lost  as  we  contemplate  technology  and  the  school,  how  they  will 
inter-relate  increasingly*  and  how  all  of  this  will,  without  ques- 
tion, change  the  role  of  the  teacher* 

In  this  paper,  certainly,  more  questions  have  been  raised 
than  answers  given  but»  as  was  stated  in  an  introduction  of  a  re- 
cent publication  t 

^***in  the  process  of  clarifying  thinking  on  an  issue,  one 
often  raises  more  questions  than  one  answers*    This  can  be 
annoying  in  a  society  that  prides  itself  on  demanding,  and 
getting,  answers  to  problems  and  then  moving  briskly  on  to  now 
problems*    And*  as  Socrates  discovered,  raising  questions 
can  be  more  than  annoying,  it  can  be  downright  dangerous*** 

It  is  certainly  evident  that  the  educational  community  is 
surrounded  by  a  technologically-based  society  which  i  i  only  now 
beginning  to  affect  to  any  great  extent  the  role  of  the  teacher* 
Although  change  is  very  slow  in  education»  it  has  been  occurring 
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at  iitt  i|Mif  koiiiiii:  |fiiri.,     rhi»  «Mlucatioti  of  ilu*  cliilil  tciUay« 

piirticulat  ly  Hi  ih«.  4*U*itif»iit;it  V  li.v«l|  U  ili  rtVi  fiit  tiotit  in  contotit 
and  mo tlioftoloiiv  from  tin*  iHluoiitiun  roeuiviMl  by  Ui»  iNiivtitK, 

WUUiii  toil  VfHtMf   thor  1H|   ia  tlu»  oarly  IOHOh,  wo  tiliould  be 
abl«  to  H«M*  Vfi-y  pruaiitittotMt  cliatii:i»H  in  tlio  ruU.  ur  ttio  tcacla^r  a^ 
iiiuif  ni|iii|  Hi4»t  icatiotiii  oi  tiifilia  atul  t«*chtiolM^7y  ia  inlttcat  iua  ocnin 
Tho  tu»xt  ttei*aty  «r  tH*rliap^  thirty  y<sitH  hIioiiIiJ  probably  In-  loiiked 
at  a»  a  porioU  «r  t raasitl«»ti«    Ttitrior  ia  bin  book,  Fmar<*  Shook, 
tiMuaki*  iiT  thii>(  point  t 

♦•MaH«  oihnriitiua  wat^  tht*  inroniitaH  macbiao  coantructotl  by  ia- 
tlitMtrial  iHiit  to  proihtn*  thf  kind  of  a«lultH  it  acfdoti*  The 
problem  w-i»  Itturdinatfly  complox.     How  to  prt^-adapt  cbililrun 
lor  a  now  world  -  a  world  of  ropotitivt*  indoor  toll,  Hmoko, 
noiso  inactiiai*^,  crtiwdod  li%'iu^  conditions,  colloctivo  dinci* 
piinit,  a  world  in  which  tiita*  was  to  bo  roi;ulat(*d  not  by  tho 
cyclf.  of  sun  and  moon,  but  by  the  factory  whistle  and  the 
«  look*    Tile  solution  was  an  eiluca t ional  system  that,   in  its 
wry  titructure,  simulated  this  new  world* Our  education 
syNteifis  had  nut  yet  fully  adapted  themselves  tii  the  indns- 
trial  ago  when  the  need  fur  a  new  revulntiun  •  the  super- 
industrial  revolution  -  burst  upon  tliotn*    And  ^ust  as  the 
progressives^  of  yesterday  were  accused  of  ^presentismS  it 
is  likely  that  the  education  reformers  of  tomorrow  will  be 
accused  of  ^futurismS     For  we  shall  find  that  a  truly  super* 
industrial  education  is  only  possible  if  we  once  more  shift 
our  timo«bias  forward* Education  must  shift  into  the  fu« 
ture  tense**«     {k2.  pp.  3^3-3''i^). 
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SlM»tARY  OF  KKY  ISSUES 


The  VivHt  chapter  starts  i^ith  a  definiticin  of  the  concept 
innovation  in  educatian  as  representing  a  change  in  the  direction 
towards  a  0oai«     It  must  not  be  limited  to  technical  changes  within 
an  existing  school  structure*     It  embraces  clianges  at  all  levels 
of  education*    Three  such  levels  are  described  t  Level  1  concerning 
the  overall  goals  and  the  external  structure  of  the  school  systemt 
Level  2  concerning  the  internal  structure  of  the  school  system  in 
terms  of  timetables  and  contents  of  courses^  and  Level  3  concerning 
means  and  methods  of  teaching  and  evaluation*    Innovations  should 
be  seen  as  the  result  of  an  interplay  of  two  main  groups  of  citange 
agents  t  politicians  and  professional  educators^    The  latter  group 
comprises  not  only  teachers  but  also  school  administrators  and  re* 
searchers  in  education* 

The  second  chapter  reviews  the  innovative  activities  in 
Swedish  schools*    Since  1950>  when  the  national  school  reform 
started*  such  activities  have  been  of  six  different  kinds  t   1*  £x- 
p«riments  with  the  nine-year  comprehensive  school  1930-*1962| 
2*  Experiments  at  senior  schools  1951*1962;  3*  The  State  innovative 
school  in  Linkfiping  1999*196B|  4*  Experimental  and  demonstration 
schools  attached  to  teacher  training  institutes  from  1968|  3«  Ro* 
search  and  development  projects  since  1962  and  6*  Local  experimen- 
tal educational  areas  since  1964* 

The  first  of  these  six  innovative  activities  was  mainly  an 
innovation  at  Level  1»  dealing  with  the  transition  of  the  old  sys- 
tem of  parallel  schools  to  a  comprehensive  system*    This  activity 
was  of  great  significance*    Later  oUf  activities  Nos*'5  and  6  were 
the  most  important* 

Chapter  three  describes  certain  general  trends  of  the  innova* 
tive  activities*    Innovation  is  not  restricted  to  t.  >  introduction 
of  isolated  means  and  methods  but  comprises  a  total  curriculum 
developmentt  where  the  traditional  units  are  replaced  as  folldwa  t 
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Siib.|t»i  t  - 
To\tb«i4ik« 


tiysti«m  (if  Si*lui(»t  tiititH 

ri OK  III!  I*  ^ti'tttipi  »{i  ptipiiH 

HyHi«MU   i»r   Hllilt'tl*!'    t  iitu*  imi<lllt(*H 

Htitily  tittitH 

iMlurtit  iotta  I  ma  tot*  i it  1 14  s^yt^tom 


K^afiiploH  iiVo  r:iv«Mt  iltt'iMiitli  diaittmttH  cit*  Itou*  tito  hroak  «it'  llu« 
t rati i  t iottai   frame  t'acioi  H  iilil  iv^ttit   iit  a  ii«»w  type*  ot*  toacliiiif^ 
and  l<*aritittK* 

Cliapt«*r  r<mr  r€»vl«»Hs  H^mii*  «»xp<M'i«*tic*«*H  of  tlio  iitiuivrtii ve  acti- 
vHi«tH«    On  tlii*  wliutft*  llior«o  ai;iiviiii>M  liavo  t't»Htil  I  c*il  in  a  oltaue;o 
In  titi*  iMilp  of  tilt*  t<t»aclioi't  an  incriMiHi*  in  inill  vidua  Li  hpcI 

tistchini*:  and  ^rtiidauco  and  a  coVrospondint;  rtMlnotiou  in  ciaHM 
ioaoliiu^i:*     Tito  HtudoniH  liavo  inoroaH«»d  tlioir  ittdoppndont  Httidic>8 
in  Htitall  {;:t'Mttp  t^tutlloti* 

llio  InliiativoH  l*or  iho  rliaut^oM  ot*  tlip  oxiornal  i<cliuoi  Ktruc* 
itit'o  (L«»v«»I    1)  liavo  moro  oTion  cuttio  ft  om  potiticianH  than  from 
ilio  prof««HHii»nai  p»opl«««     Tltoso  liavo  f|;raduaily  taken  ovor  ttio 
iniiiativo  for  ihi>  podagoglo  innnvaiiotifi  (Lovols  2  and  3)« 

Tito  Inttuvativo  acM  I  v 1 1  ioi4  liavo  ttHualJy  not  takoti  placo  in 
s*pocJally  oat*markod  innovat  ivo  school  m«     Invtoail  thoy  have  booti 
organit^od  an  Innuvativo  projoctt)  with  a  fioxiblo  uho  of  tho  ro^ 
f(uurcos« 

Tho  Hf»condary  mcIiouI toaclioris  havo  usually  lioHitatod  to.  accept 
tho  now  typo 8  of  ur^attiHatiott«  o^pocially  tho  hotoro^onootttf  groups 
int;  of  MtuclontM  in  ^^radcB  7*9*    Th«*  toachorn*  roAintanco  can*  at 
ioast  partly^  bo  traeoil  back  to  tho  innt I  tut iona I it»od  formn  of 
toachor  training  attd  tho  t traditional  cottceptn  of  tho  toaching  pro^ 
fe88lott|   l*o«  In  tho  ^liarp  di  st  Inct  ions  claHs  toachom^subjoct 
toachorst  acadomic-tion-airadomic  KtibJoctA,  stthjoct  ntudioH^profos^ 
Hlunal  training;!  otc«    Chan^^oH  which  aro  oxporionccd  by  toachorti 
af»  lc»worin(5  thoir  »tatuM  or  roducinf?  their  foelln^  of  freedom  and 
eiocurity  are  p»ualiy  opposed* 

The  overall  experience  18  that  if  the  innovative  activities 
aro  to  be  Murce»»ful»  a  contiiittoUH  and  iittense  drive  of  Ittforma^ 
tion  attd  commtinieaiioit  betweett  different  kind«»  of  chattce  agents  i» 
re(|U  i  red  • 


1 

THE  TEACilfeW  Ai>  AX  AOEXT  CMAXUE 


A*     THE  TERM  IXXOVATIOX 

riio  term  iiiiiovai  Ion  a»  it»e«l  In  scliuoi  an«l  toacliint;  i»  ol'ion 
«yit«»«ymou»  with  itio  tiMm  i'lian(;o«  If  tlii»  cliani^o  l»  on  a  Immd 
scale  and  al'l'octs  an  €»ntiro  school  Kyfe»tomt  on«  t'riMjuontly  H|i«*akB 
iti^tvimH  ol*  a  tf  l%»rm.  It  would  bo  Incorrect  howovcM'  to  refer  to 
evury  cliati(;e  a^»  ah  innovation*  It  must  iiii|»ly  an  Improvement  to- 
wards a  predetermined  object  ive#  innovation  niways  presuppoHot* 
one  or  more  «|nai i tat i\c>  criteria* 

The  qiicHtiou  then  arinet*  at*  to  I  he  nature  of  the»e  criteria* 
Objectlvertt  valueH  and  requirement »  vary  from  one  individual  to 
anotiier^  from  one  nciiooi  to  anotlu>r  and  t*rom  one  country  to  anotlier* 
Doetpito  tlie«*e  variariontt  tliore  are  certain  coiinnon  features  to  be 
derived  from  a  comparison  of  different  scliool  systems «  objective 
det«criptions  in  different  countries  are  in  fact  stril(in{<:iy  similar* 
Tlie  majority  of  tliem  can  be  summarised  in  tliree  pruposi t ions • 

pirst  education  must  provide  tiie  lndi\idual  tilth  optimum 
poAsibliitles  fur  tlie  rc*aii/ation  of  iiis  own  inlierent  aptitudes^ 
Secondly  it  must  prepare  him  for  iiis  future  career  and  for  citla^ett- 
ship  ill  tteneral*     Tit i  rd I y  it  must  be  or^anisod  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  students  with  nqnal  opportunities  for  attaining  tiiese  ob« 
Jectlvest  regardless  of  sociait  cultural*   finunciul  or  (jeocraphlcal 
circuiittttance* 

Thus  an  innovation  is  a  ciiange  eniianclne  tiie  ability  of  the 
school  to  realise  any  of  tiiese  objectives*    Tlie  third  proposition* 
coiicorning  equal  opportunities  for  all  students*  can  in  fact  be 
viewed  as  «  definition  of  metliod  as  much  as  objective*    This  leaves 
as  essential  criteria  tin*  first  two  propositions*  concerning  Indl- 
vldual  and  social  objectives*    Often  tiie  debute  on  educational  ob- 
jectives lias  revolved  round  tiie  qtn*stion  as  to  witotiier  tiiese  objec- 
tlves  are  mutually  reconcilable  or  not*    It  Is  not  our  tasli  liere 
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to  coni»iil<M   tliiM  <|iiifNt|oii  I  iiitiioaci  wo  shall  ooiisiUer  tht»  rolo  cif 
teachers  ati  chati^o  ai;oiits  in  tho  innovation  procftti»»^ 

THREE  LEVELS  OF  INNOVATION 

As  n  rule  innovation  appiioB  to  improvements  within  the 
existing  external  structure  of  the  school^  but  it  can  also  imply 
or  lead  to  changes  in  this  external  structure^     In  the  Second  casoi 
development  is  carried  to  the  point  where  it  implies  a  reform  in 
the  wider  sense  of  the  word,    tn  this  presentation  we  start  from 
the  hypothesis  that  i;emiine  innovations  will  not  come  about  unless 
the  external  structure  is  altered.     Thus  wo  use  the  word  to  apply 
to  the  development  of  the  school  in  every  respect « 

If  we  allow  the  term  innovation  to  cover  the  entire  range  of 
school  functions  from  aim  and  content  to  forms  of  instruction  and 
methods  of  working,  we  can  distinguish  three  main  levels  t 

1  t  The  external  structure  of  the  school*  above  all  in 
respect  of  the  number  of  grades*  stages  and  divisions  into 
different  courses  of  studies* 

^^^^^  2  t  Timetables  and  syllabuses  with  aims  and  content  of 
subjects  or  groups  of  subjects*  ' 

^^^^^  3  t  The  teacher's  instructional  methods,  the  pupils* 
way  of  working,  educational  materials,  study  material  and 
forms  of  evaluation* 

Discussions  and  work  on  innovations  in  education  in  recent 
years  have  normally  dealt  with  Levels  2  and  3.    By  means  of  re- 
search  and  development  studies  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve 
the  teaching  of  mathematics,  science,  social  studies,  etc*  Aims 
and  objectives  have  been  developed  and  formulated,  as  have  methods 
and  the  control  of  results  for  limited  parts  of  the  instruction* 
On  the  other  hand  only  sporadic  attempts  have  been  made  within  the 
compass  of  research  and  development  to  create  new  types  of  schools 
and  new  relationships  between  different  grades  of  schools*  The 
latter  has  been  regarded  as  essentially  a  matter  of  educational 
policy  and  therefore  hardly  the  concern  of  teachers,  administrators 
and  research  workers* 

School  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  community  on  its  own,  a 
state  within  the  state  with  its  own  rules*    This  is  no  longer  true* 
School  is  now  looked  upon  as  forming  part  of  the  community  ds  a 
whole,  an  open  system,  in  which  the  objectives  and  forms  of  work 
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oV  tito  curomunity  aro  r<fiiei:tod  in  titoso  of  the  dchooii  that  is  to 
MY  in  oducationai  itmuvations*    Thi»  means  that  innovations  must 
be  designed  and  executed  by  schooi  politicians  Just  as  much  as  by 
teachers  I  schooi  administrators  and  research  workers*    The  three 
last-named  can  be  a»tii|^ed  to  a  croup  which  we  have  caiied  ^pro- 
res3ionais**  for  the  sake  of  simplicity* 

Tho  proportions  between  the  groups  ^politicians^  and  ^^profes- 
sionais^  vary  within  the  three  above-mentioned  levels  in  accor* 
dance  with  the  following  diagram  t 


Level  t 

Level  2 

Level  3 

l»  o  1  i  t 

i  c  i  a  n  s 
P  r  o  f  e 

ssionals 
1 

The  part  played  by  educational  politicians  is  greatest  when  it  is 
a  matter  oV  detemlning  the  external  structure  of  the  school »  that 
is  to  say  at  Level  !•    At  Level  2>  which  mainly  deals  with  the 
timetables  ctnd  syllabuses  of  the  school t  the  politicians  surrender 
much  of  their  powers  of  decision  to  the  professional  group*  The 
latter  will  take  over  still  more  at  Level  3>  which  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  materials  and  teaching  methods*    A  movement  from 
Level  1  via  Level  2  to  Level  3  implies  an  increasing  degree  of 
detail  and  formulation  of  aims  and  materials*    The  increased  spe* 
cification  of  goals  allows  increased  scope  for  professional  free- 
dom and  at  the  same  time  reduced  involvement  of  politicians* 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  both  categories  participate 
in  educational  change  at  all  three  levels*  even  if  the  proportions 
vary  in  respect  of  responsibility  and  effort* 

A  primary  generalisation  of  the  above  is  that»  to  be  effect ivot 
innovations  must  not  be  limited  to  Level  3  or  even  to  Levels  2-3« 
They  must  apply  to  all  three  levels* 

A  second  generalisation  is  that  innovations  at  one  level 
affect  the  other  levels*    Every  form  of  ctiange  contains  both  poli- 
tical as  well  as  professional-educational  implications* 

A  third  generi^lisation  and  a  result  of  the  two  mentioned 
above  is  that  every  type  of  innovation  demands  co-operation  between 
politicians  and  professionals*    If  innovations  are  left  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  second  group  with  teachers  playing  a  dominant 
rolei  its  members  must  realise  their  political  role  also* 
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Tlioso  ihriM*  ;joiM*i*al  iHtit  ioiis  ar«»  Hti|iri»iiic»t y   important  uIumi  c«mi- 
siclcritM:  tiif  t«HM*tior*H  i'ol«»  ii8  .111  a^^ont  oV  otiaii|;o,     TlM»y  pr»viilo 
tilt*  tiiartiii/:  piiiiit  I'or  oiir  «'ofii  IuimmI  «n  r«rit»Hi4»ii  ot*  tlt«*  roto  oT 
till*  touclior  ill  iiiiHivut  ivf  srlioolt**     Tlu»r«?  l«  ImhiiuI  to  bt*  an  Jittor- 
play  botW0i*ii  potltioH  aiitt  iniiovaiion*     Toat*liiTs«  nro  I'ar  I'runi  heliii; 
tho  Ht>lt»  iniitivat«ir!$«     Tlioy  art*  part  til'  a  larcor  (;rtitip  til'  pnilVn- 
tfional  t»%(U*iitors  toi^otlior  with  Hctiuui  atlmJiiistratorn  aiitl  o(liic;n«» 
tiotial  rt^HoarctiorM,  anU  tlie  actions  tii'  ttiin  iar^or  i;ruup  mtiHt  «!• 
wayn  bo  intfi^'ntml  in  tht^  br«ia<li»r  Tioltl  of  t»cti«M)J  poiici'y* 

Tho  (pi«»!»tiiMi  alHu  arl^oM  at  wtiicli  of  the  ab«ivo«-in«*ntiancMl 
threo  lovi»iH  iiinovation8  aro  iiiitintoti  ami  in  wlint  cr«>Mp($  now  do- 
volopmontH  ori^inato*    A  chaii(;o  can  boi^in  nt  any  of  tho  throo 
tovolH«     It  may  bo^^in  an  a  clian^o  at  Lovol   1,  o,c«  tlirougti  an  ox^ 
toniiitin  til'  tho  compniHory  period  of  »chooiiii|;«     it  may  b<?i;in  at 
UmoI  2,  e.i;.  with  tlio  int rodiict i«Mi  ol'  a  now  roreii;n  iaii^ia(;e  in 
tho  timotabloH  and  Hyliabuso8«    And  It  may  occur  at  Level  3,  o«i;« 
in  the  form  of  now  touching  materJalj*  or  now  ovaiuation  inntru* 
mont»«     In  koepiii^  liowovor  with  the  tliroe  t;oneraiimuionft  montionod 
iibovot  o%'ery  eiucli  innovation  mn»t  HproaU  to  ail  throo  iovolH  in 
order  to  produce  a  real  ciianr:e«    Many  attemptti  at  innovation  have 
roundored  Himply  bocau<»e  tlioy  iiavo  been  confinod  to  only  one  or 
two  or  tile  above  ctpecifiod  levol8«     The  introduction  ol'  now  kinds 
of  pupil  ^roiipini?!},  e«i;«  tioterogonoourt  crutiM<»  or  f;roup»  of  variable 
»izo  (i*e«  chanireH  at  tovol   I)  must  be  accompanied  by  now  time* 
tabloH  (Level  2)  and  now  teaching  matoriain  (Level  3)  or  they  will 
come  to  an  impanso*    The  introduction  of  now  study  kits  (Level  3) 
presupposes  and  must  lead  tti  revised  rurmnlations  ol'  objectives 
(Levels  I  and  2)   il'  a  t^oiiuitn*  «*liaiige  is  to  be  brought  about* 

It  i«  a  mistake  to  limit  tiie  concept  of  innovation  in  school 
t^    technical  novelties  in  the  narrowest  sensot  o.g.  tho  use  of 
audiovisual  equipmontt  C€>mpnterst  iani;uai;e  laboratorios  in  school* 
It  is  also  incorrect  to  Muppose  that  the  introduction  of  tliose 
^^innovations*'  is  bound  to  change  the  role  of  tho  teacher*  Innova-- 
tion  in  the  true  sense  entailn  a  chango  affecting  all  stages  of 
the  teaching  pt^^'^e^s^   i.e.  object ivest  meanSf  methods  and  results* 
The  following  are  some  of  the  typical   f«Hitures  of  tho  jKittern 
of  post-war  innovation  in  school  t 

a)  Attendance  at  tho  compulsory  school  has  becomo  longer*  Since 
19^5  it  has  boon  oxtendod  two  or  throe  years  in  tho  whole  of 
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woHterii  ICurtt|u»,  mul  in  soitio  roiitii t  ioi-i  it  tion  ombraoo^t  Hip 
wIioIp  of  ttio  low<»r  ^«*c«imtat'y  srhuol  |iIiiim««« 

b)  Muro  HtKl  ttiorp  youu^  tHHi|il(»  aro  continitini;  ttti«ir  cMliir.it  ion 
aftot'  tlio  ciim|Mtl Moty  s4*lionl«     TIiIm  mt^ittiM  nut  only  that  many 
tiiof'«»  ^o  on  to  {^ytiiiiaH  i  titn  or  Sii       sriiuol  l>iit  uImu  that,  ^ith* 
by  Hif\v  with  thi*Ho  school       ni*w  typrn  ui'  H4H*oU4lary  Hrh«»ol 
bav(«  b«»on  entabl  i^thtMl* 

c)  Division  into  Httt^aniM  coiuui^  Iat4»r  and  i^  Iohs  |tt'<*noinHM*<t 
than  previotiMly« 

<l)  Nuro  HchoolH  ari>  ot  tho  I'omprohonHivt*  Hchool  ty|if»«     Hi I'lVrotit 
iinos  of  odnration  -  i*«>{;at'(ll ohm  «ir  hoK  pititili^  at*o  diri'«*ron- 
tiatt*d      aro  or{;anii»tul  within  auo  an«l  tho  sami*  Mchool.  or 
2»chooi  ort^anieiat  ion*  which  hat«  incrt^otttnl  tin*  pupils*  choicuH 
and  facilitated  cliant^o  of  couri»os« 

If)  Tlio  baHis  I'ur  all  education  in  kidor#  implying  it^tm  Mpueiali<» 
nation  in  both  tho  primary  and  tho  tfetrondary  school* 

r)  More  importanco  i»  attached  to  tho  mothod^  and  moatan  by  which 
loarnini?  i>  ansumod  to  take  place,  witfi  a  coliHifciuent  1  y  weaker 
dtrofiH  on  the  t  «imial  cliHcipl  ines* 

Quite  clearly  the  l  irst  four  of  thee^e  are  iiutovutionM  at 
Level   1«     Tile  fifth  belon£:i»  to  teV€»l  2  and  the  sixth  to  Level  3« 

Many  inno\ationt«  as^suitie  that  older  ways  of  looking  at  tliin^H 
and  distinctions  which  still  persist  in  the  teacher's  t*ole  and 
his  conception  of  this  rule  must  be  abandoned*     The  chanties  in  the 
role  imply  that  the  teachers  must  accept  the  followini;  principles  s 

a)  The  students  learn  by  active  involvement  and  not  by  just 
bein^  tauf^ht  by  a  teacher*    As  lon^  as  a  t«»nclier  imagines 
that  he  is  ^dealing  c»ut**  knowledge  to  his  student,  he  is 
missing  the  importance  of  varying  learning  situations* 

b)  The  teacher  is  not  simply  a  communicator  of  knowledge  and 
inforniat ion#  but  is  also  partly  responsible  for  his  pupils* 
mental  growth  and  deveiupitient  of  attitudes*     This  involves 
more  behaviout*al  variables  in  tlii»  teacher  role  than  teachers 
have  been  accustomed  to  earlier* 

c)  The  role  of  the  teacher  caitnot  be  defined  only  by  the  teaclieHs 
subject  as  a  scientific  discipline*    The  task  always  refers 

to  students,  who  are  to  l^arn  and  gain  experience* 

d)  The  teacher *s  conception  of  his  role  has  long  been  character* 
ised  by  thinking  in  categories  expressed  in  pairs,  of  the 
type  education-training  ( Hi  I  dunK'-Ausbildung )  ^  acadcmic«*non<* 
academic^  theoretical  subject s«»pract icai  subjects,  bright 
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atuUeiitH»Hl«iw«loariilne  tftud^ntSf  otc«i  where  the  teachers 
have  been  able  tu  reserve  for  thomdelveii  certain  subjects 
and  certain  students*    This  way  of  looking  at  things  is 
becoming  increasingly  incompatible  with  the  aims  of  the 
school • 
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INNOVATIVE  SCHOOLS  XN  SWEDEN 


Educational  innovations  an*  tliMs  corri>iatod  with  clianiToi^  in 
the  roio  of  the  toaclior*     At  the  sami)  lime  as  the  changing  role 
of  the  teacher  can  in  some  cases  bo  regarded  as  (he  result  of  the 
innovationtif  In  other  connections  it  is  tho  innovations  that 
result  from  changes  in  the  role  of  the  teacher*    We  shall  for  the 
moment  refrain  from  discuL*sing  this  interplayt  i«e«  the  prime 
cause  of  innovations*     Instead  we  shall  review  some  examples  of 
innovative  activity  in  Swedish  schools* 


In  1950  the  Swedish  Hiksdan  passed  a  resolution  of  principle 
in  favour  of  the  introduction  throughout  the  country  of  a  complete«- 
ly  new  srhool  system*     Primary  schools  together  with  the  various 
kinds  of  lower  secondary  schools  and  intermediate  schools  were  to 
be  amalgamated  to  form  a  new  nine-year  compulsory  school*     No  im*> 
mediate  final  decision  was  taken  however  concerning  the  detailed 
structure  of  this  new  school*     Instead  it  was  decided  to  begin 
with  an  experimental  period  of  about  ten  years*    This  Would  allow 
time  to  study  more  closely  the  problems  raised  including  those 
concerned  with  the  differentiation  and  specialisation  of  pupils* 

This  decision  had  been  preceded  Uy  extremely  thorough  inves« 
tigations  by  government  committees  including  not  only  school  poli- 
ticians but  teachersf  school  administrators  and  researchers  as 


A  large  number  of  experimental  schools  were  set  up  between 
1950  and  19629  when  the  final  resolution  concerning  the  new  school 
was  adopted  by  the  Riksdag*     The<<e  schools  can  be  regarded  as  inno- 
vative schools  with  the  emphasis  placed  on  experimentation  with  a 
new  external  organisational  structure*    The  innovat  «>fis  belonged. 
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III.  tilt*  lirsi    iiiHi.iiiri*  lit  HiMit  ui*  lMiv«»  provitiiisly  tiMiniMl  l.pvol  t| 
tlioy  w«*ro  (MHicMMitriitiMl  mi  iir<viiil  sti  t  i  iiii;(  I  t»X|ioi-iiM«*iit  s  witli  a 
iH*Ht  iiliit*-yisir  poriiMl  nT  i;uiii|iii  I  nm  >   srliuiilii^v  iIIvIiUmI   into  ilin*o- 
yi»ar   lovoM  nl'  which  i  hi»  rit  rtl.   two,  i'iiiii|ir i  s i n^;  sJx  y<»ai  «  iii(;othori 
woro  ill'  I  h«*  |iriiiiary  r^rhiml    tv|ii*  *'iimI  i  In*  thinl,   ^'.raitcs  7«**^f  iviisi 
a   |oWi*t'  s(*(MiiMla ry  .  htIiimi I  , 

Thi*  spoiul  with  whii'h   iJmsi*  innovative  schmiLs  wt*t*i*  iiiiroiiiiroil 
can  hi*  HiM'ii  from  t  ht*  I'ol  l«»wliiiv  tah^f*  s 
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Hy  t  h«»  (»n(l  oT  t  ht»  tu'«*  I  vo^ymi  r  (•\|ii*riMK*nta  I   |iiM'iu<lt  in  1fi62t 
hiitr  tho  iminic i|iaJ  i t lo»  in  tht*  country  had  ailnptod  tho  nino^yoar 
iinUi  rri»rt*iit  iai       By»t««m«     Thin  tratiMltiuti  c(iiitiiiii(«i|  until  196H«69« 
whon  th(*  IdHt  munioipcii  i  ty  achiptod  tht^  now  MyHttMiit     Hy  tho  i*nt|  of 
tho  schiiol  yoar  l*>71-72  all  olr|i*r  furms  ol*  (9 l«*niontary  Mchciiil»» 
Junior  Hocondary  Mrhout8»  iiiiiniclpal  {:lriM*   HrhoulM  atnt  othor  kindtt 
of  lowt^r  H<M*utidary  solioui.s  will  havo  b4*oii  oomplotoly  ubiiliHli«*d  and 
ropiaeod  by  tho  now  tiino-yoar  coiiiprohoniii vo  sohuol* 

it  would  bo  hard  to  uvtirtfiato  tho  importanco  oT  tho  oxpori* 
inontal  bcIiuuIh*     Thoy  prtivldod  n  twelvo-yoar  poriod  of  adJii»tiiioiit 
during:  which  tho  now  nchnol  could  bo  dlHcnsHod  utid  ovalnntod* 
Without  tliiH  oxporimoitttii  activity  iht»ro  wonJd  novor  havo  booh 
Hiieh  a  do(,:roo  of*  nniinimity  Hurroundin^j;  tho  WHt'^  ronoJiition  in  Ta* 
Voiir  aV  tli(«  aboiiilun  oT  ilio  parnilol   moIiouI   My h torn  and  tlio  iiitro* 
duct  lull  ot  tho  compt ohotiHi vo  Hchuoi  thi  oii^hout  tho  country*  Tho 
oxp(?riinotital  mcIiouIh  roportod  thoir  oxporl^'ticoH  to  tho  Ouard  ot 
Education  your  by  yoar  and  thoso  oxporioiicc*t»  woro  niaiio  tho  Hubjoet 
uf  an  annual  dlMcusHion  In  tho  HUc^da^«    Tho  oxporiihontni  BChooid 
ntado  it  poHHlhlo  III  richlovo  amon^;  othor  tliln^:^  tho  following;  t 
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ii)  A  livoly  iiml  i  noil  iMliirat  imia  I  clobato  hotwo<Mi  wlint  wo 

luiv««  iirovii%iiHl  y  ttMiiioil  pol  it  irhiiiH  and  pro  Tohh  i  una  1  m  ,  in* 

cludlnt;  toacliorng 
h)  Tlio  cfimlilnii t  ion  nl*  prlimiry  and  spconilary  »olioi>I   l  oaciioi  j*  iit 

t«Luttl<^>  ii*<niis  uiMior  ilit*  i*i\m*  1  hIi  i  p  at   rirlititil    lovi^l  with 

btitli  vortlciil  fiml  t tinliini i   iro^nniiniii  ion  ot*  tlip  iMluca* 

tiuiiat  pru{n*')iiinioHt 
c)  A  i*t>rrc*Hpontlinit  oo-nporat  ion  liotnoon  dil'IVront  liJiuts  oi* 

cutiitary  t^cliooi  tc*ric)iovs,  tf»ariiur»  ot*  .-icinloinli',  v«ca« 

iitiiuil  aiitt  oiliiM*  niin«»iin*urot  ii'fil  Hiil),iiM*ts« 
U)  Tl«t»   inti  utiucl  itin  in  t  li<*  notumJ         a  wluilf  t«f*  a  ^;nitianco  syci- 

toiii  111*  Kp«*ciat  f^niiiiiiiro  toat*iM*i*H  tii^otlioi*  v^itli  t*i'oo  sttidy 

options  Vov  tin*  pupil 
o)   riio  abfiiiiion  nl*  tin*  fxnminatlon  Hystom  in  t*avoiir  of*  a  uni.*> 

To  nil  sy.Htoiii  oi*  i*tiiit  imioiiH  f*vaiiiat  ioiu 
l  )  Tlio  Introiiuo t  ion  of  fibti(;atory  or^^aniHoil  co-oporat. ion  bi?twoon 

toaclior.s  anil  otiini*  sriiool   ot*riroi*H  in  tliu  t*ortn  ot*  £<ttbJoct 

i*oal'«*roiiroM I   rlan.s  r*iint*<*t*<*iiiM*,S|   «7onf*otviitM*s  fur  oiitiro  lovoiHi 

etc  ^ 

All  Intonsi fira t ion  ol*  ilio  work»  above  all  oT  toacliorni  Vur 
the  Ut*V4? topinoii t  of  objoctivo^^i  nioan»  ami  iiiutliodH  Vor  toaohinci 
osp«.«ciaily  with  a  viow  t«3  the*  liototHii^oiicMiiiH  Htt*iictiiro  of  tlu* 
now  pupil  f^roiipH, 

Tilt*  t*iiiim«>t'at  i on  of  novoliioH  coul<l  coiitiiiuo  with  a  lon^;  hp» 
riofii  of  ntoasuroH  to  iitiprov<*  tlio  wi>rkin^  eonilititMiN  of  tlio  oxpori* 
montui  HchooJHi  tho  irroation  of  ii«*w  hcIiooI  rc^^^icuiH  and  the 

co*o rtl Ilia t  Ion  of  itiff«»t*ont  hcIiooIs  and  ioV(*ttf|  iiioa»urpH  to  improve 
tlio  banie  and  furtlior  trailiine?  «*t*  toacliorfi»«   tlio  introduction  of 
froo  oducatioiial  inat«>riaJ.H|   tho  Bchool  lioaltli  sorvico»  hcIiooI 
dotttai  Horvicoi  Hcliool  moaiH|   transport  Horvic€«ti  for  pupiitt^  »tc* 
One  coultl  ali4u  ryo  on  to  tnotitiun  a  loii^^  dorioH  of  nocondary  roforrtiH 
affoctiiM^  CyninaHiunirti  vocational  oducatioUt   toaclior-t raining  and 
otiior  braiichoH  of  hi^lic^r  (Mliicationi  but  wo  .shall  not  bo  doalih{? 
bore  with  those  or  other  matter^i  relating  l«*  the  Hohool  refotnn  in 
i;f*neral  • 

One  of  the  most  important  film* t ions  of  the  experimental 
seliooiH  waH  to  proviile  a  banlH  for  the  frrailiial   revision  of  the 
teacher*  8  rote  in  line  with  the  principles*  net  out  above «     On  tho 
whole  thiM  revision  proved  more  difficult  to  accompllnh  than  had 
ori^;iiuiily  boon  anticipatod«     Individual  teachers  hooU  foil  into 
their  hew  rolo«    Often  It  wan  thit-  very  minority  that  wa»  en(;a{t<^d 
by  tlio  Board  of  Education  to  provide  ideas  and  direct  the 


developmont  til*  ilio  iiitornai  work  ot  the  ticliooi*    Taken  as  a  group 
or  Coiiectively^  howeveri  teachors  proved  far  less  susceptible  to 
inftuencoi  even  though  the  vast  majority  of  them  showed  a  loyal 
acceptance  of  the  new  objectives* 

On<^  of  the  fundamoaial  pt*incipl(«H  of  tUv  oxpor Imontai  schools 
was  that  teachers  should  be  given  a  great  deal  of  latitude  for 
trying  out  new  instruments  and  methods^  the  point  being  that  much 
of  the  criticism  levelled  against  the  old  school  system  had  alleged 
that  teachers  were  excessively  tied  down  by  rules*     But  the  expe* 
rience  gained  through  the  experimental  schools  of  the  1950s  showed 
fail  1>  uuei|ui vocally  lh«4l  must  teachers  were  oppressed  by  their 
newfound  liberty^  they  were  not  equal  to  revising  their  working 
methods  without  assistance  and  instructions  {  in  their  reports 
they  were  constantly  calling  for  more  explicit  instructions  and 
rules*    Another  clear  lesson  from  this  period  was  that  the  experi* 
mental  schools  were  too  scattered  and  isolated  geographically* 
It  was  eventually  found  more  effective  to  group  them  in  large  con* 
tinuous  areas  where  the  teachers  could  help  one  another  and  dis* 
tribute  the  extensive  work  of  planning  between  efficiently  func* 
tioning  teams* 

A  third  lesson  concerned  the  teachers*  contribution  to  dif« 
ferent  forms  of  organisational  differentiation  among  pupils  in  the 
three  senior  grades  of  the  new  school i  i*e*  those  corresponding 
to  the  former  lower  secondary  schools*     It  had  been  hoped  that  the 
teachers  would  embark  on  experiments  of  various  kinds  to  teach 
pupils  aiming  at  higher  studies  together  with  others*     In  fact  few 
experiments  were  conducted  with  undifferentiated  classes  of  this 
kind*    Teachers  generally  preferred  to  make  classes  as  hotuageneous 
as  possible!   to  retain  in  fact  the  streaming  of  the  old  system* 
This  was  regarded  by  the  school  politicians  as  contradictory  to 
the  social  objectives  of  the  school  reform*    Most  teachers  even* 
tually  accepted  the  politicians*  model  of  heterogeneous  groups 
and  loyally  adopted  it*     But  it  should  be  noted  that  this  innova* 
tion  was  due  to  the  politicians  rather  than  to  the  teachers* 


B*     INNOVATIVE  ACTIVITIES  AT  SENIOR  SCHOOLS 

The  organisational  experimentation  outlined  above  was  accom* 
pahied  during  the  period  1931-1962  by  comprehensive  educational 
experiments  within  the  existing  school  system*    These  werd  con- 
ducted at  tliij  gymnasiums^  at  Junior  secondary  schools  of  various 
kinds  and  at  municipal  girls*  schools^  i*e*  lower  secondary  schools 
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belott^ine  to  till)  uarlinr  Holiuoi  sy8tom  which  wore  due  to  bo  »upor«- 
Heeled  by  the  new  comprohonsive  achoo/  as  a  result  of  the  school 
reform* 

Every  year  *uring  the  19508  the  Board  of  Education  Invited 
the  headteach^r»  of  the  sc^condary  nchuolct  within  it»  Jurindiction 
to  take  part  in  experimental  activities*    A  number  of  experimental 
projects  were  specified  in  those  invitations*     Schools  enrolling 
in  the  experimental  scheme  also  submitted  proposals  of  their  own« 
These  proposals  were  co«»ordinatod  and  modified  to  a  certain  dei^ree 
in  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Education*    These  innovative 
activities  came  to  assume    cunt>ider«4bJ v  proportions*    During  the 
first  year  alone t   165  of  the  3^k  schools  in  the  country  applied 
for  such  innovative  activitiest  of  which  106  were  supported  by  the 
Board  of  Education*    An  unflagging  interest  was  maintained  until 
the  final  resolution  concerning  the  comprehensive  school  was 
adopted  by  the  Riksdag  in  1962*  when  th       Mirm  of  innovative  act« 
ivity  was  discontinued  and  succeeded  by  other  forms  of  innovation* 

It  Is  impossible  to  specify  how  many  different  experiments 
were  involved  in  these  activities*  The  majority  of  them  can  be 
divided  into  three  sectors  t 

a^  organisational  experimentSt  including  experiments  with  cor* 
respondence  Junior  secondary  schools  and  gymnasiums  as  well 
as  experiments  concerning  a  special  examination  for  Junior 
secondary  schools  and  municipal  girls*  schools* 

b)  Experiments  concerning  teaching  methods  in  literary  and 
library  studies*  public  speaking*  mathematics  in  the  Latin 
line*  etc* 

c)  Social  activities  in  the  form  of  class  periods*  school  pe» 
riods*  freely  selected  Work*  etc* 

Annual  reports  on  their  activities  were  sent  by  the  innovative 
schools  to  the  Board  of  Education*  whose  own  report  to  the  Ministry 
of  Education  was  included  in  the  government's  annual  budget  propo* 
sals  to  the  Biksdag  concerning  appropriations  for  continued  expe«» 
rimental  activities*     During  the  period  1931*1962  the  state  con* 
tributed  virtually  S*Kr*  3  million  to  the  extra  expenditure  en* 
tailed  by  innovative  activities*     Of  this  S*Kr**  500*000  took  the 
form  of  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  periods  taught  by  teachers 
involved  in  these  activities* 

The  scope  of  special  innovative  activities  at  senior  schools 
was  as  follows  t 
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abJo  wlili  tliutie  lor  tUo  procodiiit^  y<*arH  bpcauBc?t  startini;  in 
1958-59,  annuai  roports*  woro  n»  loni?or  rot|Uii*<*cl  from  ali  iiuiova- 
iiVi^  HcliuoiM.    Tliorp  an?  iio  ri{pirot4  concorning  the  numbore»  of 
t«»acli«*rH  invoivoii.    At  tlio  schools  a  iocai  oxpcrimpntal  diroctorato 
via»  st*t  up  coutiieitlng  of  an  expi^riment  ioador  and  a  ootitmi t tc»e  of 
loacfi(*r»  of  diffprent  HUbjoctst. 

The  Hoard  of  Eduuatlont  wfiicti  wan  r(>Hpnn&i ible  for  the  cmttrai 
mauag^einent  of  tfiodo  actlvitioftt  K^^at^uttily  camo  to  fool  tho  need 
for  a  ffloro  definitive  or^^ani nation  to(;otlier  with  a  more  specific 
experiiitimtHl  programme^    Ci*rtaiti  clearly  defined  and  fiy^tomatic 
experimentH  concerning;  the  reform  of  the  internal  work  of  the  eym* 
naslum  were  therefore  cnui^ent rated  on  seven  necondary  schools 
during  the  period  t938-t962.     One  of  these  schools  was  a  private 
boarding  school •     The  spontaneous  experimentation  of  previous 
years  continued  side  by  side  with  these  systematic  experiment s • 

The  innovative  activities  rnmlucted  at  the  special  innovative 
schools  were  definitely  of  g:reat  importance  to  the  development  of 
their  internal  work*  but  the  experiments  were  Inhibited  by  the 
fact  that  these  schools  were  forced  throU|;hout   tho  entire  period 
to  abide  by  the  original  re^iiatious  concerning  final  examinations^ 
a  factor  whichi  understandably  enou^ht  made  teachers  less  disposed 
to  take  risks  by  embarking  on  advanced  experiments*    As  a  result* 
these  experiments  had  less  influence  on  school  planning  than  did 
the  organisational  experimentation  with  the  nine-year  comprehensive 
school  described  In  the  previous  section* 


C.    THE  STATE  INNOVATIVE  SCHOOL  AT  LlNK5t»tNO 

Experiments  with  tfie  nine-year  comprehensive  school  were  es- 
sentially concerned  with  the  external  organisational  structure  of 
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ilu»  dclioolt  tiiiiri*  M|i<*cM*l<'(il  ly  wKli  tlii^  fViiHilii  1 1  ty  oT  proifiii|;<M| 
MClioiil  at tondaitoot  (t  new  tliviMlmt  iutu  Iovo1h»  tin*  eo*orrllna t ion 
of  primary  and  Horomlat^y  oilucatinn  witliin  a  h initio  ori;;oni nation 
ami  a  rrn«>  clioico  of  ^iibjocti^  and  ciiurnoH  for  tin*  impilit*    A»  hat) 
alrvHily  Ijopm  nt>io<l«         Hpo(*il*i<*  insi  nnM  i<iii>  uot*o  IhsiioiI  t'nr 
periiiiontA  ccincontnil  with  intornal  mcIiooI  work,     Fr«un  tlio  vc*ry 
bof^innintT  oT  tli«^  M^porimonta  1  poriuil  nmro  control  IimI  and  Mcionti- 
fically  urc<*iii  Hnd  <M|ucational  oxporimont  h  won*  at^kod  Tor  in  urdor 
to  supploiiiont  till*  inoro  ^tonoral  activition  of  tho  iunuvativo  hcIiouIh* 
In  10 'VS  a  sfpociai  »iato  innovative*  school  was  Bot  up  at  l^inkHpin^; 
for  thi.H  purpoHO* 

This  Hchoot  was  a  nin<**yojir  tiiulirrciront  iatod  coniprohensivc* 
school   of  the  kind  doscrlhod  previously^  hut   it  was  provided  with 
extra  researcli  resources  and  was  assig^ned  clearly  defined  problems* 
Specially  qualified  educationalists  wet*e  appointed  to  tiie  staffs 
The  schoo*  was  t>i^«*ii       i|uaiifi(*d  researclier  ( snIis'Mpiently  appointed 
professor  of  etlucation)   to  iniid  tiu*  experiments,  as  well  as  a  psy^ 
clioi4i|;;ist«     A  small   nnml>et*  of  researcl    assistants  wore  also  ap* 
pointed  for  particular  purposes* 

Tlie  school   continued  luitil    t96H^  when  it  ce.ised  In  nxist  as 
an  independent  institution  and  its  activities  were  transferred  to 
the  new  school  of  edtication  s(*t  up  that  year  at  LinkHpini^  Re* 
search  pt*oJects  conducted  at  the  State  Innovative  School  Included 
experiments  with  differeat  forms  of  differentiation  in  e;i*ades  7-9 
of  tli  «  new  scliool*     Anotlier  topic  to  which  particuiat*  attention 
was  paid  in  the  experimental  and  innovative  work  of  this  school 
concerne<i  the  pupils'  acquisitiou  of  readini?  ability^     Part iculat*ly 
interesting;  with  rei;at*d  to  the  develiipment  of  the  teachei*'s  role 
wet*e  the  experiments  condticted  with  advanced  gt*oup  work  tn(*tliOilSt 
in  which  the  effects  nf  tills  teaching  were  compared  with  the  ef« 
l*ects  ol*  conventional  classroum  instruction* 

Most  o'f  the  experiments  conducted  at  the  State  Innovative 
School   weie  connected  with  the  initial   testini;  of  new  methods  and 
materials^     These  experiments  were  supplemented  by  field  expert* 
mentd  for  innovation  purposes  at  a  series  of  innovative  schooii!» 
otitside  the  State  Initovat  ive  School  *     A  lar^^  number  of  scientific 
reports  have  been  compiled  culicerning  the  activities  of  the  Schools 
Some  of  the  experiments  have*  been  continued  iimler  the  auspices  of 
the  new  School  of  education  at  Liitk^pini;* 


0«     KXI^fiHlNDNTAt  AND  OEMUNSTtlATtON  SCIIOOUS  ATTACIIBO 
TO  THE  SCHOOLS  OP  EDtfCATlON 


New  ititititutes  for  teaclior  trainingt  eaiimi  schooio  of  educa«» 
tion«  W0t*fY  tivt  up  duritu;  tlit»  HI^Oh  ana  t9<)0»  as  a  ronitlt  of  tlio 
school  reforms  at  primary  and  secondary  school  levol«  Those 
schools  differ  fruffl  eorlier  kinds  of  teacher  trainin/?  schools  in 
thatf  among  other  chants*  primary  and  secondary  schoolteachers 
are  trained  within  the  same  organisation*    the  schools  of  educa^ 
tion  are  also  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  educational  research  in 
Sweden • 

There  are  at  present  15  s«;h0ois  of  education*     Each  of  tnese 
has  what  is  termed  an  experimental  and  demonstration  school  which 
can  be  said  to  constitute  a  special  form  of  innovative  school* 
These  experimental  and  demonstration  schools  differ  from  previous 
practice  schools  in  that  they  do  not  form  an  independent  school 
but  consist  of  a  collection  of  regular  school  classes  within  the 
municipal  schools  in  the  locality  where  the  school  of  education 
is  situated*    The  experimental  and  demonstration  schools  have  been 
provided  with  specially  qualified  teachers  who  receive  a  special 
salary  increment  and  have  a  reduced  number  of  teaching  fieriods* 
It  is  the  task  of  these  teachers t  in  close  and  direct  collabora« 
tion  with  the  pedagogics  and  methodology  teachers  of  the  school 
of  education^  to  carry  out  special  demonstrations  and  minor  eicpe* 
riraentSf  the  object  being  to  co»brdinate  the  teaching  of  practical 
and  theoretical  pedagogics*    The  experiments  and  demonstrations 
are  primarily  a  part  of  the  teacher  training  process*  Trainee 
teachers  play  an  active  part  in  this  work*    Thus  the  experimental 
and  demonstration  school  is  not  a  separate  school  Unit  for  inno* 
vative  activities  but  should  rather  be  seen  as  a  flexible  resource 
for  purposes  of  innovation  within  the  community  school  system* 
And  this  flexible  resource  is  led  by  a  special  director  of  studies 
subordinate  to  the  principal  of  the  school  of  educate- 

The  object  of  the  experiments  is  to  inculcate  in  ««4nee 
teachers  a  speculative  and  analytical  attitude  to  educational  " 
problems*    The  demonstrations  are  concerned  with  limited  problems 
of  applied  methodologyt  e*g*  how  to  deal  with  the  same  section  of 
a  course  when  teaching  younger  and  older  pupils«  respectively » 
pupils  of  superior  or  inferior  ability^  etc* 

The  following  is  a  list  of  places  with  innovative  schools  of 
this  kind  together  with  the  teacher  categories  served  by  them^ 
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BXPEHXHENTS  AND  UeNONSTRATtONS  SPONSORED  BY  I 


Basic  training 

of 

further 
traininis 

of 
teachers 

primary 
schoo 1 
teachers 

secondary 
school 
teachers 

remodia t 
teachers 

Gothenburg 

X 

X 

X 

X 

tinkdping 

X 

X 

X 

Nalmd 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Stockiiolm 

X 

X 

X 

X 

ft  ^ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Uppsala 

X 

X 

X 

falun 

X 

Gttvie 

X 

Hllm6sand 

X 

&I  Snic  j{  ti  i  n  ^ 

X 

Kalmar 

X 

Karlstad 

X 

X 

Kristianstad 

X 

Lulea 

X 

VaxJ6 

X 

X 

starting  from  the  academic  year  1971*72»  the  training  of  pre« 
school  and  vocational  teachers  will  be  successively  transferred 
from  the  earlier  special  training  institutes  to  these  schools  of 
education^  the  assumption  being  that  the  innovative  activities  of 
the  experimental  and  demonstration  schools  will  then  be  expanded 
to  include  these  sectors  as  well* 

The  first  six  schools  of  education  listed  above  also  include 
institutions  for  educational  research*    It  is  the  duty  of  the  pro« 
f^ssors  and  other  teachers  at  these  institutes  to  take  part  in 
experimental  and  demonstration  activities*    Altogether  there  are 
756  teaching  appointments  for  thene  activities  in  the  fifteen  towns 
and  cities  with  schools  of  education!  entailing  an  extra  annual 
government  expenditure  of  S*Kr*  14*4  million  over  and  above  the 
ordinary  running  costs* 
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Vlioii  tlio  t«xt»?rini«M)t   1  artlvitlt^M  with  tli<*  itin<**>'«Mir  coni|irc*« 
limtHivt*  school  w«*rr  tvtiuiKl  up  in  10<t2,  a|i|iro|»rlatf«  iVmttH  hatf  to  licv  . 
ilovidoci  Tor  contitiiic*tl  lnttuv<i(  J  %'o  work*     Thin  wan  tho  origin  uT 
tUi»  «>dtioiit  loiini  rc«H«wiroh  aiitl  ilovolupni<mt  work  rent  rut  ly  clirc«riod 
by  th««  Natituiai  Huanl  ol*  Kiluoatioiu     Thin  work  has  li««nit  iiilliatod 
by  the  ilirtVrmt  burontix  ot*  tho  HoaiM  ami  by  tlu«  litHtitutim  of* 
ndttcat ioiia  1  r<*si>arolt  at  uiiiVMrHit i<*H  and  hcIiooIh  oT  i»diicatinn« 
It  takot»  rh»  form  of*  commiHsioiiod  n^Hoaroli,  witli  biid^oii*  iiitd  time* 
tabioM  drawn  up  by  tli<>  National  Hoard  of  diucation  and  tlu9  roiovant 
roHearch  inst  i  tutiouH»     Tlic«  annua  1  at  iocratimiH  Tor  iliii*  ri^tfoaroli 
and  dovi*lopment  work  liavp  riMi?n  sucreHsivoiy  and  amount  t<» 
S«Kr*   n  million  Tor  l971-*73« 

MoHt  ot*  tlilH  rpttf«arrli  and  dtivolopmont  work  is  dono  at  tln> 
iustitutt*H  oV  bnliaviourai  HCioncos  at  tlu*  i»c1umJs  of  education 
and  univ««rHitie»»     Tli»  pro  Jet*  ts  ran^o  Trom  banic  to  applied  ro* 
»earch«     ProJertH  of  fKirtirtilar  Interest  Tor  pr««t»«*ut  purpoMoH  are 
concerniMl  with  the  dovelopmont  oT  mettiod»  and  materials  HyBtemB, 
since  tbene  entail   the  eni^a^^ement  of  a  ooUHiderable  number  of 
i»chool8  autl  claHHen  for  ct»n trolled  experiment h  and  active  develop* 
ment  work»    Thene  s^cliools  and  clanseH  liave  played  an  important 
part  in  innovation  activities  and  in  the  involvement  of  teachet 
Hoth  the  experiments  and  the  involvement  are  extremely  time* 
contitumingft    The  schools  and  classes  involved  are  not  to  be  re* 
#;ardod  as  permanent  innovntivo  schools  but  rather  as  itutovat Ivo 
projects  of  a  temporary  and  specific  kind*     Iti  some  of  them  the 
numbers  of  classes  and  teachers  involved  have  been  considerable « 

Research  projects  in  1971^7^         distributed  amoni;  the  fol* 
lowing  institutes  s 
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Srliool>»  of  E<ltn'rU  iitii 


Ootlitinburi;  Cf  pr«»j4M*t  s 

tliiMlpirii;                                        '  5  ** 

Nit  I  itiH  f  n  M 

StouMiolm  7  ^ 

OutlioiilHlre  (eiiiicii  t  i«>n)  <i 

l.tiiid  (mitioat  'd  ^ 

Stockholm  (odiicai  ioii )  1  ^ 

^          (ps»ycholu(^')  1 

IC'^MiTiit  ion  ttt.»Hi»areli  Cotitft* 

Stockholm  f 


55  |>rojoct8 

Thef4o  ?5  proJectM  ropn*H«*tit  only  t«hat  Ih  oall««<l  r«*»<»arclu 
To  tho»c»  can  b»  aiiilod  a  Invito  number  of  ^o*calliMi  d(*volopmont 
projocts« 

The*  55  research  prujt»cti«  havo  to^sothor  a  btid^ot  tor  1971**?^ 
ul'  S«Kr«   11*5  mil  lion t  accord inti;  to  the  tollowini;  cla»Ml ricat  ionn 
(ri^iirotf  in  thousand  S«Kr«) 


Field  or  School  Subjt«ct 

• 

irrespective  «r  Hubject 

Several  Subjects 

991 

Foreii^  l«aninia{;e»  (fievoral) 

75 

Bn^iiHli 

German 

^191 

Swedi  8li 

l#502 

Social  Studies 

81 

Matbomat lc» 

Vocational  InHtruction 

329 

Total 

1 1 , kGO 

2?3 


FRir 


Pieid  of  tnotruction 

Irrespective  of  sta^e 

If  307 

Several  Sta^e^ 

Nursery  School 

797 

Comprehensive  School  (several  stages) 

t.kzo 

Junior  Stage 

1.^15 

Intermediate  Stage 

345 

Senior  Stage 

Upper  Secondary  School 

Vocational  Training 

*12IQ 

County  College 

Adult  Education 

kii 

Teacher  Training 

2.196 

Total 

11,460 

Field  of  Investigation 

School  development  in  the  main  t  survey 

of  trends  and  educational  requirements 

The  school  as  an  institution  t  school 

organisation 

1.57* 

School  staff  (teachers*  heads)  Teaching 

1.941 

t.  Aims 

740 

2*  Methods 

3. 199 

3*  Aids 

1.687 

Assessment 

620 

Development  and  Adjustment  of  the 

Individual 

1.175 

Total 

11.460 

To  these  1U3  million  should  be  added  a  sum  of  1*7  million 
for  overall  planning  and  information  for  tlie  research  projects  in 
total*  which  gives  a  sum  of  13*2  million*    If  the  development  pro* 
Jects  are  included^  the  sum  ends  at  20. k  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  I97i*72« 
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Ho  real  airrU'uUiifM  liavo  bo«m  encoutitored  in  recruiting 
teachers  and  Headteaclter8  Tor  imiuvatiunH  of  this  kind«    On  the 
contraryt  teachers  have  tound  continuous  contacts  with  thf»  scien* 
tific  inntitutions  highly  Htimuiating*    Certain  projectut  e*g« 
the  IHV  mathematlcM  i>r«ijocit  have  aHsuitttMl  such  proportions  that 
special  itinerant  advisers  have  been  appointiMl  to  serve  them* 

It  should  be  pointed  out  horo  that  the  development  of 
teaching  materials  and  materials  systems  is  initiated  by  others 
besides  the  National  Board  of  Education  and  the  educational  re« 
search  institutes*     publish*»rs  and  other  educational  suppliers 
have  loni;  been  accustomed  to  ongHging  sr.hools  ami  individual 
teachers  to  test  materials*    Testing  of  this  kind  has  now  been  sub> 
Jected  to  restrictions  drawn  up  by  the  National  Board  of  Education 
in  consultation  with  the  educational  suppliers  themselves* 

All  these  activities  are  now  so  widespread  that  schools  and 
teachers  all  over  the  country  arc  involved  in  various  kinds  of 
innovative  work*  still  however  without  any  schools  being  specially 
earmarked  as  innovative  schools* 

The  development  of  teaching  materials  and  materials  systems 
is  sometimes  led  directly  by  the  National  Board  of  Education  with 
special  project  leaders  appointed  for  the  purpose*     This  has  been 
the  case  especially  with  regard  to  deficiency  sectors  such  as 
adult  education*  the  teaching  of  the  handicapped  and  slow  learners 
and  vocational  training*     In  many  cases  the  problems  involved  have 
proved  different  from  what  was  originally  supposed*    Adult  educa« 
tiont  special  instructiont  etc**  are  often  hampered^  hot  mainly 
by  Jack  of  teaching  materials  but  rather  by  the  lack  of  programmes 
for  different  groups  regarding  the  use  of  existing  teaching  mate* 
rials*    The  development  of  teachers^  handbooks*  study  programmes 
for  students,  diagnostic  methods*  evaluation  functions  and  feed* 
back  functions  have  proved  to  be  more  urgently  necessary  than  the 
production  of  teaching  materials  as  such*    A  considerable  number 
of  schools  and  teachers  have  been  involved  in  special  development 
and  innovation  projects  to  remedy  these  deficiencies* 

VHunever  problems  and  tasks  have  been  carefully  discussed* 
teachers  have  practically  always  shown  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  and  devoted  a  great  deal  of  work  to  this  innovating  work*  Est* 
perience  has  shown*  however*  that  innovative  work  soon  dies  out 
unless  teachers  are  continually  stimulated  by  the  project  leaders 
or  by  the  field  and  local  development  work* 

The  development  of  teaching  materials  or  of  method  and  mate* 
rials  systems  is  only  one  of  many  sectors  of  research  and  develop- 
ment Work  ih  schools*    Other  experiments  are  concerned  with  new 


I'urms  iiT  |»l <iimi i ami  1  i uii  hi*tw«u*ii  tisit*lii>i*»  and  pupiln  in 

i^clioolg  will  Li*  utticrs  ai;aiit  iii  i*  rtiiir4*riiiM|  wltli  losliiii:  iiou  ctirr  • 
oular  t:tiiili.*iiitM8«    Wi*  shatt  Im*  rotiii  nin^*:  in  iliio  ciini  Hit  to  runHiilot* 
piiris  oi*  tliiH  innovativi*  unik^ 


Vic*  liavt*  alrt*ail>  noti*a  tiiat  1 114*  miIuiniI  innal   i'«*s«.*arcli  anil  ik*vi*« 
luptntMit  work  fonlraJly  ailiiiinit4ti*t'iHl  liy  tlie  \aiiunal   Uoaril  ut'  Kdu-* 
cat  inn  can  bo  8o4»n  -iw  a  cjiri*i-i  omit  Inuat  ion  ul'  tlu*  vai*iiitis  riirm» 
of  innuvativtT  activity  Vvoin  tln»  «*\|M*riNMMital   |M*riiKl  I'ilo-tMOa. 
Most  ol*  iliii*  il(*v«*liipmc*nt  work  u.»»4  iioJ«*t<:ati*il  ti>  tin*  cHlncational 
l*(*>«eat*ch  inMtitutoti  oT  univorssi    tes  ami  hcIiouIh  of*  €«duca t iiiii« 
Aiiuiliur  rtiriii  ui'  Uuvt* lo|.iinont  woi'-^  al»««  a  ie^tacy  Vvmn  tlio  V}'*0^%i*62 
f  xporiiiiniiial  {Ktriiiilt    l»  ropronontoil  by  th€>  «»xp(*t  ini(*ntai  iMlucat  iiiual 
aK*a.Sft     At   tin*  mnia*  timo  as  tlK*»i*  a  roan  liavi*  bi*i*n  rc^nt  tally  ini« 
tlatiMl  l>>   tin*  National   lUiard  of  Kilucatiiai,   tln«  diioct  ri*8|iun8i bil« 
iiy  tor  tliolr  artivitioH  tia»  aluay»^  n*8ii*ri  uitit  indivi^Uiul  munici- 
pal iiio-^  and  Hcluiul8  or  groups  of  mnnicipa]  itios  and  isolioolis«  Tin* 
Tol  towing  t*Sipor imoiital  c*ducational  aroas  havi*  Imu*.i  «4tartt*d  to  date 

Kalittar  (106%)  t.  Tlu*  pract  irt*  of  roMnnnical  ivi*  Hkill^  in  cottj- 


KXmiMKMAl.  EIHTAThiNAt  ANEAS 


pri*hoii»l vo  school  and  in  the  variunn  fornr* 
of  uppi*i*  Hocondary  hcIukiI  • 


2^  ivxpirr itn«*iit  s  with  tht*  appliod  training  of 
skillH  in  SuiuliHh* 


U  Exporimonti*  with  8iiccoH8ivo  admittnion^  and 
htdividua  I  i»«nl  instruction  in  vocational 
school s« 


'I*  L*\pi*riiiu*nts  uith  tiuichini:  matrrlals* 


T)*  Thi*  cont*i*ri*ni.*i*  as  an  <.*diicatioMal  forum* 


Karl  stad  (  lub'V) 


!•  Natnro  stmiiof»  at  tho  lownr  t(«V(*l  of  rompvo* 


hoiisixi*  schot>l  « 
Laboratory  work  in  physics* 
Ji  Practical  vocati*nal  ^^iidanco« 

t*los«*d  cit*cuit  tolovision  in  tlu*  tuacliini;  of 


<;  ivies. 

Material  production  and  tcachor  collaboration 


in  nppc*r  socoudaty  school  .Swiuli^^ii* 
b»  rppor  si*coiidary  school   biolo^^y  without  tt*xt* 


hooks  4 


'  .  ' 
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7«  U|*|M*i'  Hi»«-'otiilary  Hclumt  clvicH  wiilii»ut  liuittt»« 

Miilitiit  (MMi^)  l«  Toaciiiiit;  with  cIuhimI  circuit  teiovi^ioiu 

'If  Moiiiiorrcnl  iiiiliviilualiHiitiuti  in  Rrailos  7-«> 

lit*    Ciltll|iri*||t*ll8  I  V<>    HnlllMit  • 

ViMtical  |it'u(7raiiutto  fur  stiuly  ti»cliiiii|u<*Bft 
r>«  Fupi  I  pal  tieipatiiiii  iit  toacliiiu;« 
6«  NifW  iiiutliuclH  lit*  pt*ci«*Hcluiol   training  aiiU  lower 

li*vol  toacliiii^* 

Ski»ilol*toa  (U>6!f)        ExpurinuMitM  with  iiicrc*aHi*il  pupil  participa- 

tiuu  in  Ci»mprohonsi ve  sehoo I « 
2,  Fli«xibl«*  puf'i  1  nruupinn* 
It  Ex t«MuU«ii  toachiut;  pi*riuc|M« 

lluiitifwui'k  in  school* 
5  •  TeachtM'j*  ^  a 88i  m  taut  s  « 

Ci*  Novi  Hiuti  tif  pract  ical  vocationa  I  #;uidanco« 

SumlnvalJ  (l'>69)     1*  GM*att*r  pupil  participation  in  t\w  planning 

ot  toaehin^;* 
^4   tmlivicJuai  isotion  ond  lab;iratory  work  in 

nppi*r  Hopondary  Hchool* 
'5t  iippni*  H(*conilary  Hchool  history  without  homo» 

work* 

4  •  Pi*iiat;o|<:ica  l-ori;aniHat  ional  oxperimonts  in 
the*  training;  ot*  tii*achorrt*  ussintants* 

3«  RocoUMl  ruct  ion  of  the*  building;  unit  of  tho 
ijppf?r  Hi»viindury  school  * 

Uppsala  (lObO)        Bxpt>riinf*nt £i  with  improved  pupil  wolTare  and  tftudy 
onvironmont  through  paront  participation!  obHorva- 
tion  programme  roc^^rdin^  chang^os  of  cour»o  and 
i|ii»cipl  inary  mi*aMnri*Sft 

Va^t«*raH  (1971)      ExporimentM  witli  advanced  int(*rdi»cipl inary 
planning:  and  teaching* 

The  da  to  8  in  bracket  k  refer  to  the  inau^ration  of  the  oXpe- 
rlmontal  areas*     The  enumeration  of  innevativi*  activities  in  the 
ri^ht^hand  column  in  not  exhau»tive*     Moreover  the  experiments 
mentiuued  represent  comprehensive  proe:rammes  according  ip  the 
1g69*7(>  reports  rather  than  for  individual  projectn*     Thus  the 
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Mulnin  piujiu't  riitiriM'iiiiii:  vaiiablo  i^roiip  hI/.oh  ami  team  iiiH truction 
comprlHos  nu  r(*wiM   Itiaii  imi  Huparati*  Hiili-pfw.iitciM* 

Tlie  moilol  i'or  tho  t*xpt*rinuMital  iMliicatioiia  I  aivan  ItaH  bonii 
closi^ied  by  the  National  Boaiil  »f  Educat Those  ateaH  cumprittif 
one  or  more  innovative  Hih.uMs  with  s|um  iaUy  Hrsicneci  ilevetop- 
ment  proerammeH  ilrawn  up  by  the  munii^ipai  ity  Loiicerueil  In  elone 
collaboration  with  the  eclncatioaai  experts  oV  the  National  Doarcl 
of  Kdncatiun*     In  many  canes  the  pro(;ramme8  have  couHiHtei)  of 
oxporimentH  with  new  working;  methods  which  have  Hiibdetiuent  ly  been 
introdncecl  as  central  curricular  ^•^uide I  ines,     Jt  in  important  to 
note  that  most  ideas  and  siitT^rest ions  have  come  from  the  municipa- 
lities and  teachers  th4itis.*lves«     The  pro(;ramme  tor  the  NalmO  City 
experimental  educational  area  can  be  taken  as  ail  example*  Accord- 
iui*:  to  tUv  report  on  activities  during;  1959-70|  the  MalmS  pro- 
H^ratume  has  aimed  at  t 

•  **Experiments  in  dit*;*orent   forms  of  scliools  and  at  different 
levels  to  vary  the  size  of  pupil  t;roupings  and  their  workitie 
metho4ls  and  in  teamwttrk  between  teachers  and  co-operation 
between  aim  oV  the  school   to  combine  individualised  instruc- 
tion with  social  education* 

-  ^rhe  practical  definition  of  the  prerequisites  of  flexible 
groupini;  and  team  teaching  as  regards  i 

-  work  organ i sat iont 

-  working  methods, 

-  teacfiing  materials  and  their  JLj»cation» 

-  premises I 

-  personnel  structure t 

-  Costs I 

-  pupil  participation  ;n  the  planning  of  studies  and  contact 
with  parents  in  matters  connected  with  teaching* 

-  *Untensive  experiments  to  test  new  teaching  materialSi  new 
subject  content  I  new  methods  and  forms  of  co-operation  in 
school  for  certain  subjects  related  to  the  main  project* 

-  "Efforts  in  collaboration  with  nursery  school  towards  the 
development  of  new  fortts  of  training  and  teaching  t  pre- 
school -  lower  level* 

-•The  local  organisation  of  such  planned  activities  outside  the 
experimental  area  as  the  National  Board  of  Educaiion  and  the 
institute  of  Educational  Psychology  at  the  Malm6  Sci.ool  of 
Education  or  some  other  institutes  may  wisl*  to  sponsor  in 
schools  run  by  the  City  of  Malm(S*'' 
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An  educational  expitrim«)ittal  ama  receives  state  subsidies 
for  five  years  towards  the  extra  expenditure  incurred  through  its 
development  activities*    This  subsidy  can  amount  to  S«Kr,  tOO|000 
aiinually  but  may  not  pxoped  S«Kr,  3351000  for  the  entire  five-year 
period*     It  is  conilitLonal  amont;  othi«r  thinf^s  oti  th»  municipality 
contributing  at  least  the  same  amount  of  money  to  meet  th»  extra 
expenditure*     In  fact  th%«  municipal  subsidies  havei  almost  without 
exception^  been  far  larger  than  the  state  ones* 

In  other  respects  the  educational  experimental  areas  exist 
on  the  same  financial  terms  as  schools  in  general,  though  in  some 
cases  municipalities  have  paid  salary  increments  to  teachers  for 
exceptionally  burdensome  planning  work  or  extra  work  in  adapting 
teaching  materii  is  to  new  activities*    Normally  however  municipa- 
lities  are  no*  allowed  to  pay  higher  salaries  than  those  applying 
to  teachers  in  the  country  general iyt 

The  experimental  areas  submit  to  the  National  Board  of  £duca*» 
tion  an  annual  report  on  their  activities*     A  continual  account  is 
also  given  of  the  results  of  various  sub«proJects  in  the  form  of 
special  reports*    A  summary  account  is  compiled  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year*    This  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  end  of  their 
innovative  activities*  .  The  National  Board  of  Education  has  always 
maintained  that  the  five  subsidy  years  are  to  b^  seen  as  the  pre« 
lude  to  continued  independent  innovative  activity*    The  first  areas 
were  started  in  196kt  so  that  their  subsidy  period  ended  in  I969* 
However  both  these  and  subsequent  areas  have  stated  categorically 
that  they  cannot  continue  without  further  state  support*    This  sup* 
port  has  been  provided  in  a  number  of  cases  by  giving  the  continued 
innovative  activity  the  form  of  specialised  research  projects  in 
collaboration  with  research  institutes  of  education* 

£ach  experimental  educational  area  has  a  special  managerial 
group  including  representatives  of  the  school  board  1  headteachersi 
teachers  and  parents*    Nowadays  the  majority  of  oanagerial  groups 
also  include  representatives  of  the  County  board  of  education  and 
an  institute  of  educational  research*     The  last'-mentiuned  of  these 
has  gradually  proved  both  valuable  and  necessaryi  since  scientific 
expertise  has  been  found  necessary  for  relevant  evaluations  of 
experiments  t  in  order  to  make  valid  and  meaningful  evaluations  , 
it  has  been  found  vr-iluablo  for  scientific  expertise  to  participate 
from  the  very  inception  of  the  project  in  selecting  problemsi  de*» 
fining  variables  and  collecting  data*    Consequently^ educational 
research  and  practical  school  experimentsi  which  were  formerly 
regarded  as  two  very  different  ent^^tiesi  have  been  brought  very 
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oloHif  t.«»{;(Uh(ti' «     All   I  lit*  t^Kppr  Inioiitii  I  (mIimniI  i  <itiii  t.  ariMiH  arv  ikiw 
afixiou«$  to  Hi»etii'c  itit*  itst^Lstniict*  nT  (utiiea  t  idiui  I   rpH(Kii*cli4*rs « 
Then?  in  ^ooil  rfriHoit  tti  ()ii4«Ht i tui  wIkHIkm*  IIu»»4o  two  kitiilH  «it*  litiio* 
Viitlvi*  nctiviiy  rtliotilil  risil  iy  tu*  kept  <ip(it't«     £ilUiuition<i  1  rcHonrch 
pr(«£4ii|>pof<«**4  pi'iM'iloiil   srhdtil  <*xp(*riiii(»iit       uhili*  pt*;i«*i  i  «ni  1  rt«*ti«H9l 
cxporiniuiit  s  i*aiitiot  ioml  to  vai  id  i^oiKMa  I  i  sat  iiinn  witlitait.  tlu*  appli* 
cation  of  sciunt  i  t'ir  in4*tlMM|« 

Maiiat^ft'la t  t:;>*t*>M>rt  f'fi'  iici(»vatlv««  ai*tiviti«>H  aro  (;«MioraXiy 
assiiiMtod  by  a  iniinbtM'  oT  t^pooifiX  oxpfi*iiiii*iiia I   ^ruupHi  inoHt  tif  tliuin 
iiiado  up  of  toarlit*t'M  or  toaclit*rH  pXiiei  HttiitoiitH* 

It  is  in  tlio  naturo  of  tlioHo  aotivitioH  Tor  probl«*niH  aii«l 
rl I t*rioul  t ioM  to  ariHo  in  tin*  tMini'so  of  ililTortMit  oxpi>i*im«attH •  So 
far  luiwovor  tlioHo  have  boon  more  tlit*  oxcopt  iuii  than  tho  ruXo^ 
Taken  ii»  a  whole  the  expiTiiiieiitai  areuK  liavo  been  ovurwheXmin^cXy 
MUcco!!»Hnil  «     ThlH  Xh  attei^totl  not  only  by  t«molifr8  and  Htudoni^ 
bni  also  hy  hcIiooI  author  i  t  i(*H  and  pa  rent         tt  lian  aJt«o  been 
Tonnd  that  many  probtoinH  ean  be  avoi«t(^d  by  devoting;  a  ^enerout» 
amount  ol'  time  to   Inrtmiiation  an*!  4ll»easMlon  frtim  the  coroiiiencomf^nt 
of  activltifh  and  onwa rdn*     The  start  oV  earli  experimental  ar€«a 
ban  b€M>n  accompanl(*d  by  detailed  d ItttMiHMiontf  at  both  ceiitraX  and 
local    level  between  the  school  ati thorX tXes  and  the  teachers*  union 
orf^ani  sat  ions.     Hitherto  these  discuasions  have  invariabXy  resuXt«.*vl 
in  unanimity  concerning  workiti^r  conditions,  ovon  tlioU(«;h  the  viows 
of  tho  di liferent  parties  may  have  been  diametricaXXy  opposed  to 
be^^in  witlia 

We  shall  return  la  tor  on  to  consider  the  experiences  gained 
from  the  activities  of  the  exporimentaX  areas  and  other  develop«- 
ment  work. 


The  iiniovativc  work  described  abovo  forms  part  of  tlio  educdr 
tionui   research  and  tlevt*lopment  work  centrnXXy  administered  by 
tlo»  Natitnuil   Hoard  of  Kthica  t  i  on  •     This  is  of  coui*se  suppX  omen  ted 
by  spoil taneouH  innovation  work  undtn* taken  by  imIividuaX  teacliers, 
Itroups  of  teachers  and  en  tiro  municipalities  and  which  is  not  ro« 
poi'ted  to  tlio  National   i^ianl  or  to  other  school  aUtlioiities«  it 
is  therefore  impossible  to  estimatt*  tiie  scopt*  of  spontaneous  iinio- 
vative  work  of  this  kind* 

innovativo  work  also  o(*i.*nts  in  connection  with  £?ovc?rnmei;n 
Commissions  ami  surveys  carriod  out  by  tlie  National  Huard  of 
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ICducailoii  .It  tln»   iiir^iiiiiri*  nV  tin*  Ministry  oT  itiliicat  i  (iti  •     A  (^uvorii- 
inoiii  coiimiU tiM»  kluiuii  as  U.A  ((  luiiinl  I.  too  mi  tin*  W«*l  kUW';  Coinl 1 1  i otis 
«r  Ti»arhni  ?*)  Ii.i?*  Hpoiii   six  y«»»rs  iiiV4»st  J(;ai  liu:,  ain«»iWT  tlilii(^M, 
till*  t€»aohort4»  U'ork  si  iiiat  ioiu     Caroriil    i  Imi*  Htiullc^n  luivo  l)tM»H 
<^arrltM»  out    ill  uliirli   tin*   I  isi^Iuts  *   iwii  k   iiniul  hii?*  Imm'Ii  ;4tii<llotl 
with  rcv.:anl  to  tlit*  aimMitii   of  plaiiniitf:,   pi  oparaiion  ati«l  ri»iiipl omriit  • 
ary  unik  ansnc  iat  4mI  with  aiiron»iil    »iil>.i«»ri  s ,   iiunlUT  t  a  t  t^^jur  I  fS, 
«»tf.     Till?  rc»}4iilt.H  i»t'  ilil.s  i»\t<»iiHlV4*  stinlyi   wlii«li  a  I  sn  iiirlutio  prti- 
po^alj^  for  railotial  i/iiic  t  ••atlUMs  >  uurk  ami  niakiiir  it  nioio  oritM- 
tlvi»,   liavp   r€»rotitly  Immmi  prosoiit  imI  ,     Tlu»   l  i^arluM  H*  work   t'«»i'  a   fill  I 
y€»av  sfMMiis  in  vary  halli  uitliiii  ami  lM»tu«M»ii  iiirr«'tpnt  /;i mips  ainl 
tt*afht»is •  ttusiii  f'lr'HPs,   luiU4*v<»i*t  him'i'   low«»i'  Vov  t€»arlioi*s  tiiHil 

Vov  civil    t*i»r\iUits  as  a  ivlmli** 

oiitv  .*4iir*\py  i*airi«M|  nut  by  llic*  \atii>iial   Honr<l  ut'  Kdiioatioti  at 
Uit>  tii.statHi»  ol*  ilu»  MliilHtiy  nV  K<lr    itiiHi  ami  *.ui»uti  as  "SISK** 
<<  it^oporat  itiii  ill  Si  IhhiI  )  wan    linio*.  al  tlovislnr.  t'orins  dT  partloipa- 
titm  hy  pupils,   raii*tak<»rH  iiti'l  nili.»i    silioal   pnrscuiiiol    in  tlu»  \a- 
ri«iii.«i  o'ocisioii-tii.iki  iirT  pio»i»ssi^s  i»r  srhiml    lilOt     A  lar^;«»  iiuiiib«*r 
i,r  ^ub-'prti.ioc  1.  s  tiaM*  Ihm*ii  rai  i  IimI  uu(    i  iiriirr  lii|;;  4*xpt»i*imt»iii  s 
tlil«  iiimi*     A  iiiiinbir  oV  i  iivosti^^a  i  i  otiH  nf  this  pri>l*l<*m  an»  iioh 
al.^o  boliif:  uiiih*rt  ak<*ti  by  a  ii<*k  (^iv<*riiiiu*tita  I         Ikm*  tMiintnl  i  i  <m*  tiam<M| 
SIA  (korkiii;^  roml  1 1  iiiiis   in  aoIiimiI),     This  riiiiimi  t  tO(»  has  rtM'oiviMl 
StKr*   1«b  mill  inn  ti>  iuii   Its  loHiuireh  pro^*:rainim*  • 

Amitlu>r  t«iirvi*y  i*i>mlitr t<M|  b>    tln^  \ati«*iial   Hnanli   kiiaun  nt*  tht* 
Crculits  6ni'vc»yf  has  I  imI  i  o  pmposals  far  ik^w  t'tii'ins  of  <*valuiitloii 
of  schoal  ikdi  k  an«l  has  a  I  s«i  iiic  I  mloil  c*Kppriinonts  ulth  aplitmli* 
t€»sts  Tor  IiIkIhm*  stti(lti»s  with  rosl  rltttMl   liitako*     Tbo  Natiaiial 
Board  oT  Eihiratioti  is  also  spiMisoilti^;  roiil  i  inniiis   iiiiii»vativt*  work 
on  siatitiarili/iMl  ach  i  t*v«»nioii  i    t«*sls  ami  otla*r  «*valiiati(»n   i  list  riiinoiit  s« 
III  this  work  tho  Htiat  il  Is  bi*  i  ii/t  assistiMl  b>   siaiio   l.%0  toaduM  s 
aoliii(7  as   t€»st   iMiiist  I  iii't  oi  s • 

Tin*  Sko«lisli  Kaillo  ri>rpoi  at  i  on  lias  a  »pf»rial   «lc*pa  rtiiUMi  t  Tor 
s«;liool.  railiu  pn^^rraiimios ,     This  ilopartmont  iro-oporatos  t?oiit  i  lUioiis  I  y 
with  tho  Natitiiial    Mnanl  or  K«hi<*atioii  to   i  iivosi  i  ^^a  t«*  tiio  immmIh  t'oi* 
'.  ratlio  pro^^raiumi* s  ami  to  I'o-onl i iia to  thost*  pro^^ramiiios  with  si*lio«Y| 
.rarriciila^     Within  its  aiiiinal   bml^^^'t,   which  tor  1*^70-71 
S#Ki  .  20  inilli«ui|    t  ho  sohi»ol    raili  i  flc^pat  tinoiit  runs  a  rosoarch  ami 
ilt*volopnioti t  pi  i»(^t  amino  lui  h«>w  to  «'«>iiibltio  d  i  rt'«»roiit   loarninK  ttiodla* 
For  Instaitooi    in  si»rial    stu«li«»s  fiml  Suotlish  in  c lassos  7-*'  tlu»ro 
*^ias  boon  «lovoli»potl  a  <M>iiiploto  syst(*m  oT  ia«llo  pi  ti^^raiiimos  1  toxt- 
b«»okS|   toaohor  manual  s«   sfailoiit  i;ui<lob<Miks«  otr*     All   this  has 
boot!  trl«*il  luit    tlir«ui/7lt  a  iioiwork  nf  solorioil  ti  ^rhors  ami  claBsos 
nil  ovor  tin*  oountiv« 


'h>1 


School  t(9loviMion  is  Just  now  in  a  state  of  rapid  expansion* 
The  education  programmer  are  developed  and  administrated  by  a  . 
special  state  ad  hoc  committee^  named  TRU  (Instruction  through 
Television  and  Radio) «    of  its  annual  budget,  which  was  S*Kr*  13 
mill  inn  for  the  year  1970-7      2*7  millioit  were  used  for  experi* 
meats  on  school  programmes  with  new  media  combinationsi  mainly  for 
secondary  a'^ademie  and  vocational  education. 
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III 


OPKRATiUNAL  UNITS  IN  INNOVATION 


B««i*ore  f:oit%is  on  to  some  oV  the  prlticipal  results  of  tUo  iniio* 
valivo  work»  doscriljoU  in  the  prevloutf  cliapt€»r  ami  closely  cotinec- 
t€»rl  with  ehatigfl*M  in  the  traditional  role  oT  the  teacher ^  we  shall 
AMumider  .Hoine  oV  the  es8«>ntiai  quest ion»  of  innovative  activity* 
This  activity  proct*edH  in  several  hundred  classes  and  involves 
several  hundred  t«>arher«^*    On  this  scale  it  is  hound  to  involve  a 
very  large  number  of  ori^^ani  sat  i onal  and  methodological  (experiments* 
In  this  multiplicity  of  experiments  one  can»  however^  discern  an 
unambii^ious  ov<H*all   structure*     Here  we  shall  endi^avour  to  bring 
out  some  ol*  the  underlying  lileas  of  this  new  structure* 


The  entire  **educat iona I   system"  is  constructed  with  its  point 
of  departure  in  a  number  of  luiits  from  pianniut;  and  administration* 
Most  of  these  ar(>  ref;arded  as  obvious  in  their  present   form  in  the 
school  of  today*     tf  we  wish  to  develop  the  school  and  its  citrri'* 
culum»   it  is  necessary »  however »  to  call  even  the  obvious  in  ques- 
tion*    We  shall  now  take  a  close  look  at  some  of  the  planning;  and 
working  itnits  which  are  looked  upon  as  self-evident*    These  units 
are  i   (i)   the  schooJ  ,   (ii)   the  class»   (Hi)   the  lesson*   (iv)  the 
subject »   (v)   the  teacher  and  (vl)   the  textbook.     These  units  are 
the  usual  building  blocks  in  the  school.     tn  thoir  traditional 
form  they  function  as  solid  blocks*  which  i*an  certainly  be  re« 
arranged  but  which  nevertheless  remain  as  s«piare«shapeil  building 
blocks*     Unless  we  change  thes<*  squares,  all  we  achieve  might  be 
an  illusory  innovation*     In  the  real  stuise  of  the  word*  innovation 
implies  that  these  units  are  consistently  changed  in  accordance 
with  the  aims  we  set   for  the  school*     Let  us  take  a  closer  look 
at  these  figures  and  see  how  they  can  be  modified* 


A* 


"SQi;AttES«  IN  £lltrrATlON 
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I  )     Tilt*  St  ho«»l 

"Tlu*  ^oiiuiil**   18  <iii  iM'il  i  ii<ii*y  I  s«i  t  i  nil  iiii  i  t «     It  «*oiiHistH 

lit'  a  hiiiliiiil^;  m*  n  roiiipl4*\  nV  hii  1 1  iM  iiftn  uitli  n  si«it*r  hiicI 

Mtiit|i*iil         Tlii^  si*ti<iol    is  oftoii  4h*1'i  iii^il   ill  t  i*t'itiH         «i      *Of:ru (il i icnl 
tiitiitiMl  .iiiNi  uhirti   it  sor\4*s« 

Tin*  Hrhi>iil    Lh  r«M|ii  i  r«*il  linth  in  ort*ni*  nvnry  i  tut  i  V  i ilna  I  ilio 
ii|i|niritiii  i  t  y  nl'  |M*rNiiiial    sol  r*r<»a  i  i  sat  itiii  ami  a  I  s«i  to  Mati  st*y  t  In* 
U«*niaiiil  III'  tUi*  oniiiiiiiiiii  t  y   I'nr  an  itl  l^mtiint  lalMiiif  t'orrt*^     AihI  Hi  in 
stiiiiil«|  l>i^  arliiov«Hl   ill  acooi'«laiti'i*  t%itii  tin*  |«riiii*  i  pi  «*        a  l*rt»o 
«*lit»if*«*  III'  sulijnrls  aiHl  nt*  (•<tiiiS'i  r  i olu 

C>oarly    it    is  imt    piiHsihln  tn  ot*t\*i'  tin*   i  mli  V  iiliia  I  sttKlt»iit 
all   till* SI*  tliin^:s   in  «*v«M'y  bnllilini;  oi*  i*oiii|ili*\  ul'  hiiiltSini^M^  \<*t 
ovoii  a  srlinnl   ilistrii't  nr  a   I  oral   ^;i>v«*i'iittiiMit  ai  isi  can  .;iluxty»> 
itiana^ri*  tn  iln  sn«     What   is  rmini  r«*it  linin  is  a  i4yst««in  nT  liit«^i'i|t*«» 
p(»iiil4*iit ,   smalliM'  iiiilts«     It  iiiitsi  l>t*  pnsHililn  tn  link   luwor  sctuml 
iiiiiis  up  tn  liif:li(*r  si*lii»nl  units  to  wliirli  tin*  lintlv ultiul  stuclont 
ti;is  till*  rirJtt  III*  aUmlssinnt  wln'thnr  of  not   this  hif^liot*  unit  1h 
aviiil.ilil'    in  his  own  •'srlinnl'*  nr  aiintlini'  ".Hoiinni".     Vhi'.w  I'Vtiry 
pt'i*nary  srlinnl    stiiilt*iit   slinitlil  kiiotv  nhoro  Im  li;is  his  lowoi*  nnromlary 
sfhnni   aiitit    latoi*  niii   his  iippm*  siMMiinlaiy  scliiinl«     Oil  chaui^ln^;  frtim 
mil*  sta/vo  to  allot  luM*  hi*  nii(:ht   In*  n*i|iil  t*«*il  to  r!iaiif;t«  sohuol  hiiiUI* 
iti^;s  nr  i*\nii  school  ni*«*a   in  tin*  physical   st'iisi*  |   ynt  ht*  slioiilil 
still   ho  ro/^anlccl  as  hi^lon^^Jiif;  to  tin*  sanu*  school    in  a  wldor  hoiiho^ 
that   is  ro  say  to  tin*  samo  school    systt*ni«     ^Tln*  sc*liuul^  in  ilio 
rotiii  ol*  a  closoil  unit   must  tlu*rpt*ori*  ht*  roplacml  hy  a  sirhool  syw 
t  €*m  t   in  certain  cases  with  i  nt  «*rmini  i  c  i  pa  1   col  lahorar  i<iii  and  rf»«» 
f^ional   plaiiniii^:*     Ono  oxaniplo  of  how  this  can  t)0  ihnn*   k»  shown  in 
tho  t'if^tiin  on   tilt*  fill  lowing;  pa^t*  (oxanipli*  from  Sw«*ili*ii)« 

Scliinits   tn  tin*  t  rail  1 1  i  una  I    st*iisO|   that   is  to  say  hniiflini^s 
or  cnitipii*x(*s  of  htii  iiliii/:si  arc  in  tliis  i'l(*:nfi*  mafkcd         h#   c,  etc* 
Tims  a   is  a  priiiarv   s(*hool|   sn  is  h«  ami  c  is  a  primary  ami  lowor 
si*i'nii<hi  ry  sclinni  w  i  t  li  tliri*i*  para  111*  I  s«    tli;it    is  tn  say   it  iiicltulo^ 
tia*  orit  in*  compulsory  school  «     lint   here  a,   h  ami  c  form  mn*  larf;er 
unitf  iiiaikeil         in  the  lif^iirct  when*  pupils  in  a  am^  h  know  that 
after  ^;raile  ti  they  will   proreeil  to  c^     I'nits  tif  onf r<* spniidi ii^  1>'P«^ 
ail*   rnnml   in   ri^:nfes  A^*   <*tc««   each  consisting?  nf  smaller  iiiiitH 

of  \<ir  f  nils   t  ypes« 

Thus  Ah  represents  a   riir<il   ciimmiuiity«  when*  hcIiooIs  u  and  o 
til  l*  nf  primary  type^   each  having;  niily   twti   teachnrs  I'm*  f^i  K  c Lassos* 
Schnnis  j^  jiiiil  t|  of**  sii*calLec|  <loiit)  I  e«f:f  ade  |iriiiiary  t<clinolH  wiill 
two  ^;rodes  per  class^     Tni^etlief  with  r  these  units  rnrin  A6,  whicli 
•nvers  till*  niitin*  cnmpill  .sory  schnnl*     I'nits  A'j  and  A't  tn^^etln^r 
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tunn  a  i^uittploto  iifipor  M*(*nii«lary  Hctinot  H«     Hut  S  j     itu*  iipfior 
ouiulary  Hchonl  also  for  A^*  AS*        ami  AO*    K%*iMy  pupil  in  tlu? 
lar^to  ro^ioHi   r«>rorrnil  to  an  £  in  tho  fitruns   tluiM  known  t'rum  tho 
li0(;lniiiui^r  whoro  lit?  will  lator  ou  bo  ahlo  to  fiml  all  tlio  tlirrormit 
nducatiuuai  optloUH*     Tho  sriioul   S  Ih  thus  hi  s  uppor  Horonilary 
ficliool,  rotT'irillosB  of  iu  which  ono  or  tho  Mmalloi<  school  tli»triettf 
he  starts  his  fi(lucatioH#     riio  school  syslom  cau  ho  t'urthor  ox* 
pautlott  I   for  hi^;fiiy  spociaiisoil  linos  in  tho  uppor  soronilary 
sctiuui«  certain  uncomiuon  vocational  odncatioual   1  inos«  stiil 

larger  roi^ional  units  can  bo  rormoili  mailo  up  of  two  or  mure  upper 
secondary  school s • 

If  tho  aim  is  so  tormulatoil  that  tho  imliviitual  stuilont  may 
choose  rreely  between  various  otlucat  icuia  I  alternatives  and  that 
this  choice  shall  nu     be  lof;ally  binding;  as  rof^ards  his  future 
studies*   it  is  ner  .ssary  from  the  hoeinniiif;  not  to  force  students 
to  choose  between  different  schoois  and  instead  to  offer  various 
clioicos  within  on^  scl:ool   system*     Curriculum  development  cannot 
be  operated  independently  of  the  rctlations  between  school  units 
of  different  leVf>lH«     Curriculum  deveio|iment  must  be  concentrated 
either  on  the  school  as  a  closed  unit  or  else  on  a  sctiooi  system* 
and  it  is  essential  to  make  this  clear  from  the  be^inninf;* 

ii)  The  Class 

Perhaps  the  most  strouf^ly  e^^tablished  of  the  "squares**  in  the 
planning  and  administrative  system  of  the  school  is  the  class*  « 
llistctrically  the  class  came  Into  existence  as  a  unit  adapted  for 
instruction  by  a  single  teaciier« 

The  class  of  today  often  constitutes  an  obstacle  to  curricu* 
liim  deveiopment  in  modern  terms*     Tho  cl^ass  ran  and  should  be 
broken  up  and  replaced  by  a  more  flexible  ^roupini;  of  students* 
Among  otiiersi   the  following  aims  can  be  better  served  by  a  fiexible 
student  grouping  rather  than  by  a  closed  grouping  In  a  class  s 

a)  The  Individual   student  will  be  included  in  several  groufisi 
meet  more  people*    learn  to  understand  and  Work  with  them* 

b)  tiecause  the  groups  vary  as  regards  composition^   the  student 
will  acquire  a  better  understanding  of  different  people^s 
aims  and  values*   their  conditions  and  circumstances* 

c)  Collaboration  in  different  groups  re  stilts  in  an  improved 
ability  to  adapt   to  various  demands  and  situations  and  there- 
by in  an  improved  ability  to  contribute  to  and  collaborate 
with  the  community* 
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Tlie  iradi t  liiiial   loi^t^uii  fa»t  liu;  'iO-%o  miiiut(*H  in  tlicf  third  in 
8orioH  of  eHtabl i HtiiMl  Hf|iian*s  in  tin*  platiiiitur  and  ailminii»tra* 
tion  of*  ttio  dolioul  •    CiM'iaiii  a»4Hi(;niiioiits  i*<M|uir<*  Itai^tor  wc>rkin(; 
|H*i*iodH^  t>ilii*r4  HliortiT «     Stndoiit.H  at  various  ai!;«*  aihi  maturity 
1«*v«?1h  niMfd  dirtorifiit  int«>r%'alH  «»!*  ttim**     Similarly  Hiib.i<«ctH 
<rallint;  Tor  skill  and  proTir i i*u«.*y  may  tl«>mand  diTToront  unitH  oT 
timo  t*r«Mn  tliu^o  nc>i«d<^d  in  (;«*ui*rai  huIiJo^*^^* 

otiior  miiduli*t><(  tlian  tin*  iraditlnnal   loHHon  liavo  lM*on  round  to 
roHult   ill  increani^d  rii*x  i  iii  I  1  ty  in  t  hno  «MiiiHiim|it  ioii«  mi- 
nute* ttiiiilulf.*»(c     TliOHi*  t*an  pmvidi*  uorkiii^:  poriodH  oT  *JO^  6(1  or 
80  mimitoHf  bftwiM-ii  wliioli  ran  Ik*  saiiduichi-d  intfi*valH  ol'  m* 
mlnutoH«     Kx|>i>r  i«*iu*«L*  <»!*  «*x|i«*rimt*iit     with  thin  «noi*i*  rii*xibl<«  tiH«* 
of  timo  lia.*«  cone lUHiv<«ly  Mhown  that  it   in  poftnihli*  to  do  away  wltli 
tho  i*on von t  ioiial   losson-aiid-hroak  patt«*rn  and  obtain  in»tond  a 
wurkhir:  school  whon*  no  boll»  ritit;* 

Tho  atl\i>nt a(;oH»  alroady  hintod  at*  aro^  nmoiit;  otlior»t  tli<it 
tho  followini;  aimM  aro  moro  oanNy  attainod  t 

«i)  .Sti:doi:t.s  aiul  t(*i.clti*t's  cai*  pLaii«  }4i*:rt  c:tid  «Mifi|iiutr  tiioir  work 
bottor  and  tluM'ohy  obtain  incroiiHod  coiKiiiiiity  i'»  thoir  work* 

b)  Thi^t  roHultH  in  improviMl  motivation,  f:roat«*r  roHponxibi  1  i  ty 
and  tht*  oni.*oiirai:omc*iit  of*  initiativo  and  i*r<.*at i vi ty • 

Iv)  TUo  S<tbJoc;t 

TliP  tt*adi  t  ii»nal  division  into  subject  s,  basod  on  Aristotlo^s 
br<*akdowii  ol*  philosupliy  some  !;;,*M)n  years  ar;o     tito  various  sub- 
di  scipl  in«*st   is  fourth  in  the  series  of  oiitmodiMl  ijiiildint;  blocks* 
Nowsidays  tlie  ma t«* rial   to  Uv  I oa mod  is  oftiui  broiii;bt  toi;i*th<*r  in 
an  «*ntiroly  now  way   in  accoidanco  with  tho  pupils'  <«xporioncost 
iiictinatiiiii  of  inti*rost  and  maturityc     Abovo  all   in  i;onoi*al  siib<» 
Jocts  tlu«  i»lii  divisLiui  into  ri*si*arcli  discipLinos  is  st>m«* times 
lacking;  in  moaninj;*.    School  proi;rammi*s  should  be  t  ransdisc  i pi  inai*y • 
Siicii  pro^;rammes  are  inteaded  to  serve«  amoUf:  otliet*s«   the  followilli: 
aims  t 

a)  Tin?  stud«*iits  lea  1*11  how  to  det*ine  their  piNdilems  and  a  hs  I  la- 
ments more  clearly*  The  stmly  pro^fammes  instil  a  pi*oblem'» 
solving;  attitude  and  f^ive  practice  in  sc  lent  i  1*1  c  method* 

b)  The  sttidents  are  <:iveu  opportinii  t  ies  of  clioosini;  theii*  owti 
working;  method,  aids  auil  manner  of  evaluation* 

c)  This  i  lie  I  eases  the  possibilities  of  the  students  acquiring; 


kitow I tMlttf*  «iti  i%  lii£clu>r  i*i»(;iiiiivo  l«?vol  than  tluit  of  simply 
abttorbliic  fuct«* 

V)  The  Toaclier 

The  fifth  **Hi|uaro**  Hr.atiiti^  for  iho  tmichor  (if  tho  oxproHsioti 
may  bo  pormittod)  in  UIh  itiiIso  a.s  tho  soUtary  auil  iftolatod  prufoti» 
9ionalit«t«     The  toaclior  pi  ant**   implpmontn  and  ovaluaten  tiin  and 
Ui»  »tudi»ntH*  work  tu/:;«>thor  with  col loa|t;uf*H|  student]*  and  other 
members  of  the  srhooi   staff*     The  teaching  proiossion  in  the  older 
sense*  where  only  the  teacher  mastered  the  matter  to  be  taiif^ht  and 
the  methods  to  be  ilsmli  defined  his  role  as  fount  of  knowled^Of  as 
a  substitute  for  the  book*    This  roust  be  replaced  by  auotiier  form 
of  professional ism«  in  which  planning  and  collaboration  in  groups 
In  accordance  with  a  now  assumption  of  roios  constitute  tlie  basic 
elements*     The  lonely  teacher  roust  be  replaced  by  a  toamy  in  which 
teachers  Wcirk  together  with  assistants  and  technicians*     The  fol- 
lowing ;4d vantages  may  bt*  gained  i 

a)  Planning  and  the  distribution  of  responsibility  give  a  better 
balance  to  the  content  of  the  course  and  tlie  forms  of  work* 

b)  The  individual  teacher  can  concentrate  to  a  greater  extent 
on  tasks  in  which  he  is  proficient  am!  interesiedi  allowing 
other  assignments  lo  be  taken  over  by  othc^r  teachers* 

o)  The  teacher  can  in  general  abstain  from  routine  tasks  and  un«- 
qualifieil  worki  which  catf  be  carried  out  as  efiv  'lently  -  and 
more  cheaply  -  by  assistants* 

d)  A  team  of  teachers  possesses  advantages  in  the  field  of  pupil 
care  because  its  members  can  follow  the  pitpil   in  all  his  on* 
gagements      Like  the  individual   teacher i   the  team  can  provide 
specialised  instruction  in  subjects* 

e)  The  teacher  team  helps  to  bring  different   teacher  categories 
closer  to  one  another  and  thereby  to  make  school  attendance 
more  coherent  for  the  students* 

f)  The  teacher  team  brings  about  a  differentiation  in  the  teacher 
role  and  thereby  loads  to  a  new  professionalism  on  a  basis 
contrasting  with  the  earlier  concentration  on  subjects  or 
stagOH* 

vi)  The  Biiuk 

The  purpose  of  the  textbook  is  ehangeil*    No  longer  must  it 
necessarily  be  identical   to  the  syllabus*     The   textbook  is  one  re* 
source  beside  other  resottrces  for  leattiing*     The  old  id<*a  that 
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ilitfnt  Hhiiiilil  bi»  a  H|MTi«illy  <l<*8it:n€>d  toxtbuok  Vov  cnic*-  npecial 
cuursto^   ititomlutl  fur  a  £;roii|i  uf  piifilLH  or  uti  itulividiml  pupi  I » 
can  ltd  luiii^ur  bo  maintaiuod*    tibrarioH  aitcl  clanH  coll«ctiuiiH  ot 
rolVronco  books^   factual  liaiidboukB  and  othf»r  to;icbin(;  matorialH 
will   roplaco  ti^xthookH*     Iti  thin  Hititatinn  it  will  Im*  iif  imp«»r« 
tanco  til  draw  up  Htudy  proi;ratnmi*s  and  |^>aclu*rHt  ^«;uidot^^  with  tlio 
aid  of  wbicti  Mtudonttt  und  lt^ucltc»rs  can  work*     Teclinii|uof4  muHt  also 
he  doVf*tup(*d  fur  tlic*  planning;  uf  inn  tract  ion  and  stud  ion* 

Tho  textbook  wiil  bo  rcpiaced  by  a  i^/stom  of  books*  audio- 
visual aidAf  study  pru^ranirooii  and  euidnn  for  tt^itchorSf  that  is  to 
say  sy  stoma  of  i  earning:  materia  Is*    TIm*s<»  systems  can  i;ivf>  subs  tan* 
tial  freedom  of  movc*ment  but  tliey  always  require  a  co-ordination 
of  materiais  and  teacher  resources*    AmoUi;  the  advantages  (gained 
are  t 

a)  Thi»  use  of  bn«)ks  ami  educational  materials  as  resources  in- 
stead of  rit^id  course  re<|uirements  ailows  (greater  t*reedoin  in 
the  planainf;  of  instruction  and  studien* 

b)  it  should  result   in  reduccnl  costs  of  inaterials*   since  the 
books  used  in  accot*dance  with  this  meilio«l  necul  not  be  conti- 
nuously  adapte*!  to  the  courses* 

c)  The  use  of  educational  material   in  this  way  leads  to  an  active 
and  constructive  S4*arcli  amon^;  the  sources  of  knowludi;e  ami 
thereby  makes  possilile  a  better  or^janised  leiirnine  process* 

B*     CIIANOlKCt  THE  FRAME  FACTOHS 

Traditionai  teaching  is  based  on  the  planning?  units  described 
above*   the  Mi|uares*     A  rigid     square  educational   syst(*m**  ^lius  im- 
plies that  instructitin  is  given  in  ONE  SCHOOL  in  ONE  CLASS  by  ONE 
TEACHER  in  OXE  SUBJECT  with  ONE  tiOOK  during,  ONE'LESSON* 

A  central   idc>a  of  the  Swedish  innovation  activities  has  been 
that  these  squaren  should  be  pris€»d  open  with  **c.ulucat  ional  ctuiw- 
bars***     innovation  thus  must  not  be  restricted  to  the  introduction 
of  i  Sell  a  ted  methods*  m€*ans  and  equipments  hut  comprise*  a  total 
curriculum  development  according  to  a  »ysti*ms  approach*  where  the 
*'squares**  are  replaced  os  follows  t 
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School  I  I  I   iiys<ti»ui  oV  HOliool  iiiiiti^ 

l.oHson  »  HyHttMii  or  Hliortor  tlmo  moiiiiloH 

:*wb.h»et  »  t»nnly  utiili* 

ToiM'lior  »  toaolior  io«m 

To \t book  »  i*(luritiioiia1  matiMiulH  ^yHteiiu 

f  titiovut  ioti  iti  #:riuii  broadih  is  liardly  IVaHibJ  *  mil  ohm  ilu> 
fratn«^  raftor?*  aro  rbani;oil  ott  ilio  abovo  lJtioM«     Tlio  sat*o:>9r  way 
would  probably  bt»  in  vUanc^  llio  romiis  of  fitiattcial  ^;ratttM«  Tbo 
(iroHuiit  Hystoiii  of  thi?  hcIiooI  olanw  or  tin?  t«*achi*r  hh  a  utilt  Tor 
stato  ^rt'atits  inhibits  a  t'loxiblo  uho  of  t'o.Hoiircos  aitdt  cotii»(M|itortt- 
lyt  ati  artivo  nirri  ciiitim  <lovol  opinotit  •     Siato  i;ratitH  nor  pupil  aro 
a  form  itioro  Tavourabie  to  <lovoJo(imout*     Tbi»  i;raut  |u»r  jatpll  would 
probably  tHmctiou  with  a  syntem  of  variouH  coofriciontH  roproHont* 
iUiK  tbo  c^'^iitv  of  urbaniHatiou  au%l  oV  ilivorsiriratiou  of  Htudy  com«» 
biualioH^^t     JnMovatiou  ac*tivit Ji*£«  alwayn  have  to  tako  luto  accouut 
tho  UHo  of  tbo  abovo«montiou(Ml  frame  factorn*     UuIoh^  tboHo  are 
amonib*<l»   It  will  t»rarcoly  bo  poHMiblo  to  spt»ak  of  a  truo  Inttova- 
tioUtf 

It  ii*  importaut  that  tho  roviMion  of  frame  factors  has  itn 
Htnrtitti;  point  in  tho  aimn  of  the  Mchool^  above  all  tho  ovorritliui; 
aimn  of  tho  part  played  by  the  school  iu  dovolopiuti:  the  perfe^onuli ty* 
It  Irt  alno  important  that  diflVront  levels  in  respect  of  curriculum 
development  are  co»ordinatod»   that  is  to  say  that  the  i^ouerai  aims 
uf  tho  school  are  broutrlii  lnt<i  relation  with  both  tlio  structure  of 
the  school  and  tho  use  of  materials  and  tnetliods* 


C.     SOME  EXAMPLES 

A  curriculum  development  with  free  alterations  of  Fratne  fac- 
tors as  described  above  also  leads  tr-  other  innovations*  Teacher* 
pupil  relations  can  bn  improved  and  so  can  those  beiweep  teachers 
and  administrators*     In  f^oneral  all   this  should  result  in  a  more 
democratic  school  system* 

It  Is  not  possible  in  one  diag:ram  to  illustrate  changes  lit 
fti  i  ^Ji^  frame  sectors*     on  page  li:;^  examples  are  (jlvoh  of  how  three 
study  units  were  handled  In  a  curriculum  devolopment  project  for 
grade  7»     These  three  units  are  t   (a)  people  with  different  cir- 
cumstancesi  (b)  sound  and  (c)  the  wheel*    None  of  these  con  be 
restricted  to  specific  subjects  such  as  physics^  biolo|^^  social 
studiesi  etc*    The  structure  in  terms  of  grouping  and  titwe  is 
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i1«?HcritKMt  i;rat»iii<*ailv  **t%  tlu*  pHi;«s  where  the  foliowittf? 

symbol fi  are  used* 


Numbei  a!  studftnH 


time 


Teaching    j  laige  gioiip 

Te.ictiins  ot  a  smalt  gioup 

student  «0(k  in  .)  tdige  gioup 
i9  t**  Students  I 

Student  wofk  in  a  .n^>it  gioup 
students^ 

Individual  student  wotk 

Intfoduction  large  gfoup  tearhing 


^epofftng  and  evaluation 
Laige  gtout  te^icliitig 


Othei  svmdols  can  be  used  and  otiter  eRamples  can  be  given.  It  is  evident  that 
this  A.iv  (s  using  time,  content  .md  resources  has  increased  chances  to  imurove 
teaching  .md  Ipatnnig  m  ^«edish  schools 
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EXPEHIMENTS  AND  COXCLUSIONS 


A*    Tll£  SCOPE  AND  NATITHE  OF  INNOVATIVE  ACTIVITY 

Eiliicational  ittaovative  work  may  bo  ^aid  to  have  bogtin  in  1950 
with  tho  ciimmoncf>m<*nt  oT  oxporimontal  activities  with  the  now  nine* 
yoar  comprohensive  Mchool*     Since  th^n  a  large  number  of  toachem 
and  claHtfoH  liavi*  participated*    Tho  total  involved  is  probably  a 
matter  of  thousandt)  by  now*     In  Chapter  II  wo  didtinguiAhed  between 
difforent  kindii  of  innovative  activity  a^  follows  (dat^es  refer  to 
the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  the  various  activities)  t 

1«  Experiments  with  the  nine«»year  compi-ehensive 

school  1950^1962 

2«  Special  experimental  activities  at  senior 

schools  1951*1962 

3«  The  State  Innovative  School  at  LinkOping  193^«i968 
innovative  activities  at  the  experimental  and 
demonstration  schools  attached  to  schools  of 

education  1968 

5«  Innovative  ac^tivities  through  research  ,and 

development  projects  1962 

6*  Experimental  educational  areas  1964 

To  this  can  be  added  the  itutovative  activities  conducted  in 
the  form  of  special  projects  by  government  committees  and  develop* 
monts  carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  the  instance  of  the 
Ninisiry  of  Education*     It  will  be  seen  that  innovative  activities 
1*3  are  now  concluded^  while  Nos*  4*6  are  still  in  progress* 

Tho  forms  of  innovation  which  have  had  the  greatest  Influence 
on  the  development  of  tho  school  system  are  without  any  doubt  Nos*  It 
5  and  6«    No*  1»  i*e*  experimental  nine«year  comprehensive  schoolsi 
was  most  important  in  connection  with  the  transition  from  the  old 
parallel  school  system  to  a  uniform  e^ystemi  i*e*  an  innovation  at 
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llio  imnietllalo  coiit  iliii.it  ion  of*  iliin  iiiiiuviitivo  woi'kt  at.  which  ,tunc^ 
lure*  the*  innovations  altio  MXtiMiU  tu  ti*volH  2  aiiil  'J* 

It  is  V4»ry  hai*it  i«»  mako  a  tvxtv^  oMtimatiun  ot*  hnw  mticli  thoac* 
innovation  aciivitioM  c«*»t*     tn  tho  naiitnial  lnidtti*t   t*ur  t970*7t 
thf*  fo'llc^in^  sumn  woro  i;iv4^n  t 

a)  State*  HMpiHitn  to  i*o8o«'irch  an<t  <]i»v<*iopiiii«nt 
projoctt*  t 

\atiottal  Doaitt  ut*  Eilncation  S«Kt%   18«4  miiiion 

Other  Htiitf  lUnatt  2^8 

U)  National  Qoard  of  ICthication«  internal 

itiliovat  ivo  activities  »•  3#0 

c)  Stati»  ft(M|i|>ort  to  pxperlmoHtal  and 

dtMiionnt ration  schuoln  •«       1*1* 4  ^ 

S«Kr»  kO.e  miiiion 

To  thin  snm  of*  appruxitnatoly  ^lO  million  Swedish  crowiiH  should 
hi»  a«Mi»U  tho  support  by  muni  c  t pal  i  ties»  pt  ivate  research  lands  and 
publishers!   for  which  no  statistics  are  available* 

We  have  here  left  aside  alt  the  innovative  activities  through 
in**servicf  training;  of  teachers*     In  I970-7I  the  state  expenditure, 
tor  this  was  S*Kr*  ;ri*%  tuMHJn*     This  sum  was  distributed  to  dif* 
to  rent  organisers  of  in**  service  trainiiii:  ootirses*     For  every 
teacher  in  iht»  scliool  system  there  is  also  organised  a  one«week 
coarse  iif  iu«sorvico  training;  during;  scltool  time«    The  costs  for 
this»  which  are  not  incliitled  in  the  S*Kr*  ;i3«'>  million  arc*  hard 
to  estimate^  but  n  sum  of  Oil  or  70  million  mi^ht  be  a  £food  guess* 
This  represents  only  the  teacliers*  salat*ieS|  all  other  costs  for 
thi»  courses  not  beiuj^  coiisitlered*     This  ^ives  a  total  sum  of  some 
.S*Kr«  loo  million  of  the  state  bud|;et«  re^rdless  of  investment 
costs  (corresponding;  to  1US*S  2i>  million)*  which  for  a  small  cotintry 
like  Swedf»n  is  coiisitlrrablo* 


lU    GENENAI*  CUNCbUSlONS  FROM  THE  INNOVATIVE  ACTIVITIES 

Three  main  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  Swedish  experience 
concei*nin<;  the  initiative  for  innovative  activities  t 

a)  The  initiative  for  or^^anisatlonal  change  (Level   1)  has  come 
more  from  school  policy  than  from  teachers  and  other 


ot'ortsititiiil  rhi>  a|»|»li«Mi  altiiv«»  all   to  uliat  H't»  liav«« 

t«ai'llor  calliMl  imi<»vat  i v«*  artivtty  %!»•    1«   I  «'X|H'i'lnH*iits 
ttilli  till*  iiliu*«y«*ar  i*oni|»ri*luMiMj vt*  -^chtMil* 
l»)  Ttu»  itiiiiail%<*  Tor  iiitiwvat  loti  within  itif  liiti^riial  tHliirat  iolia  1 
sfciifi;  (teVoIrt  U  ami  [I)  Unt^  t«*iiili'il  tiiiiri'  ami  to  (M>mi*  frcim 

teaeli««i'$»  ami  i'<»^oai*clu>rs«     Tliti^  a|>|»t  i<«s  hI>i»vo  all   to  what  wo 
liav««  t€*rm«Ml  iiitictvat  ion  ri»itDH  \4>s«  li  (iml  ht 

c)  Co  •up€*tMt  t t»ii  luiH  Im*<«ii  MiiHiaiiMMl  |M*ttei«i*ii  |H»I  i  t     i;iiiH  «incl  }>t'ii* 
tV.Ht^iotial «iiiil  Iia2<  on  tin*  wliolt>  ruiictloiUMl  ^atiHractui*!  ty« 

Aiiittlioi'  |>i'oblt*tn  HiM'iof  coiic*i>rtiH  tlu*  »rtrani sat itjna I   rotiti  of 
Itittovat  ivo  ai*t  ivi  tioH»   l*c**  tla»  way  in  Hliic*li  innii%iit  i  vi*  ^^oIiouIh 
ailil  i ntii>vat  I vt»  airt  i  v i  t  ii«.H  w««r<*  |>l;innei|«     Iti  iliit^  ri*Hpi*<*t    tluj  lol** 
l«iwin(t  tlir<*i»  coiiclii^iunH  can  bi*  ailtUul  to  thoHf»  airi»a«ly  Htatod  t 

d)  Innovat lv««  a(*tivitio»  liavo  not  {;«»norally  bopii  attaoliud  to  " 
s|»f«(*ial   iiitiovattvo  »(tIiooI»(«     |)«vtail«*il  «l i NrtiMHiont*  ill  Swodoii 
crtiiief»i'niii|^  tUo  Toim  ot*  inituvativo  activity  liavi*  l<«tl  to  tlio 
i*onolusii>n  that  nii»  |>ai*t  i ctilar  hcIioiiIh  Hlioitid  tj«*  i*arniarkofl  a» 
iiuiiivativo  scIiokIh*     TIio  only  Hpi»c i Tieal  ly  innov^itJvo 
Hcliool  i*  .S(«ction  A  abuVo)«  tlio  SCato  innovative* 
School  at  Linkopini:)  watt  di Hcoiit lnuc<l  aTtor  ton  ycai*t$« 

«•)  Insteatli   innovative*  activltioti  liavo  boon  ilot iiioa tc*d  by  tlu! 
allocation  ol*  t»|M«cial  oxpor tiiionta t i oti  rc^Honrcos  mainly  by  tbo 
Oovornitiottt  thrtai^li  tbo  National  tlofirtl        Education*  TboHc 
roKourcoH  have  boon  rarmnrkod    li>r  tbo  doTinition  of  problouiHt 
niatorialH  and  mot  bod     Toi*  innovativo  activitioH  ami  not  Tor 
tlio  scIiooIh  involved* 

Innovativo  activiti4«H  bavo  boon  orKanim*d  in  tbo  totttt  ot^ 
proJoctH  ot*  limited  duration  and  contiMit  in  collaboration 
witb  roHoarcbore**   tcaciioi*H^  boadtoacboi *^«  and*   in  certain 
ca KOH»   bcltotil  politicians* 

Tbo  SWodinb  hcIiooI   bas  boon  viowod  by  tbo  Hcbool  poiiticiann 
pirlmari  ly  as  a  social   rot*oi*m  aiitl  only  in  tbo  H€»coiid  inntanco  as 
ail  educational  i*el'oi*iiu     As  «i  romtilt*  (•valuation  ol*  scbool  reform 
bas  bo«*n  monity  cunc(«i'ned  witb  tbe  i|UeHtion  of  wbotbor  or  not  tbo 
t«clio»l  ilistrliMM  iTonc€«i*iio(l  really  ac(*ept  tbo  new  t*orms  ot*  or^^ani* 
sution  and  ;irn  willitit;  to  pi'oi*eod  t'lirtbor  with  tbem*     It   in  Tair 
to  fi<ay   that   the  SwiMli^b  oxpetimotit al  activltioH  with  the  new  nine«- 
yo<ir  scliooi  thirini;  tin*   tOfiOs  were  popular  amouit  the  local  education 
atit hoi  i  t  ies,     Every  yoiii    ibere  toa»  a  loui;  i|iieU(»  ol*  munlc i pal  i  t  ion 
wlsbint;  to  adopt   tbo  new  school  system*     This  evaluation  ol*  school 
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pui.icy  Is  ta>  im|Hii  t •iiii  an  mty  otli«»r«  and  citiriiiit  ^tio  t9r»0»<  It 

uT  Tar  i;roater  i*oiiiB«M|iieiiCf>  than  tUt*  ovaiiiatioii  matlti  by  tlitv  t«>aclior 

(litriniT  ttw  mtmo  poi  ittd  of  activiiit^H* 

Towartltf  tin*  imkI        rlic*  I960i!»t  a^         |i«*rioU  of  f»ri;ani national 
experimt*iitat  ion  drow  to  a  ct«iH«»  anti  tlic»  Tutut  o  i»m|>lia h I ;4  cain«*  to 
loHt  on  tilt?  |uMlaf;oi;li*al  applications  of  thr  politically  tlt«tt>rmintHl 
tnlucational  ri>toiitis«  doiiiaml^  wor«>  iiuido  Tor  an  evalnation  of  tlio 
extont  to  wiiicli  ilie  roloritiod  ^cfiool  liad  attaiiMMl  tho  object iv«*f»  or 
odncatlonni  policy  laid  do«n  at  tin*  boi^inninc;  oT  tin*  o]iporimt.*ntal 
period*    Uurin^;  tho  I970tf  tlio  work  of  innovation  ltat«  tln»t*otoro 
como  to  a  vory  groat  extiMit  to  bi*  concent  rat  od  on  dovolopini;  f'orMi* 
for  tin*  control  of  romiltn  and  tlio  IVod^bacfc  of  oxpcrioncot»« 
CloHor  examination  of  tlic^o  cvaluatini;  activiti<»if  w«3nld  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  tin*  prei^ent  e»i»ay« 

TEACHERi^i  ATTinUKS  Ti»  iXXOVATlVK  ACTIVITIES 

In  V^k*}  the  majority  of  tearliers  were  t^cepticai  of  the  impend 
in^  innovation^     Primary  hcIiooI  teachers  and  secondary  t^chool 
teacherei  of  non«»academic  Hubjecttt  favoured  the  proposed  refoim  but 
secondary  moIiooI   teachers  of  academic  etnbjects,  i«o«  the  majority 
of  toaclieri»  in  Junior  t^econdary  ticliooI:i,  ixymnaniumti  and  other 
formt»  of  j^econdary  <*ducation«  had  the.ir  doubtti*     In  19^9  no  fewer 
than  198  of  200  {Secondary  school  ntaffn  roJect«*d  the  proposal  for 
unsd^amod  courMeti  from  c^afio  7  »f  the  new  school  • 

Later*  when  experiments  with  un streamed  teaching  in  i;radee»  7 
and  8  were  bei^n*   the  same  teachers  remained  Hcepticai  of  utt<» 
strc*amed  classes*     In  I95^»  the  following;  distribution  of  teachers* 
views  on  the  question  of  streaming  in  grades  7<»9  was  obtained  In 
response  to  the  t|Uestion  of  which  form  of  streaming  they  consi* 
d<*red  best* 

!•  Streaming  wiiliiu  the  class  3«6  ^  of  the  teachers 

Streaming  of  pupils  by  ability  into 

different  parallel  groups  6l«6        ^  ^ 

Streaming  of  pupils  according  to 
-  alternative  2  but  only  for  certain 

subjects  1^1, 1  «i  »« 

4*  In  some  other  way  I  aH  ^  ** 

5t  No  answer  18*9  •'o    **    *»  " 

I00«0  ^ 
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III  Ms  I'iiiHt  rt'sotiitl.m  oii  tlu*  }4iit>.it*ri  of  »«tt'<*iimlti|;  in  t<lCi2« 
the  RikT*ciag  attoptfut  «i  t  Ift  iini  i  v<*    J,  wtiirfi  was  contrary   t«i  Itu* 
viHlit*H  oi^  till*  majority  ol*  tf«icti«*rH  hJui  liati  oxfirossiNl  an  «»|iiiiitin* 
-On  tlio  of  ttio  final  ilocitsion  r<*ttrc*rttiitn  slroatnlni^  in  lOW,  a  _ 

fit*  t  i  t  i  oil  Hif*tio«l  t*>    tl»UOO  soi*oti4tary  .hi*||«mi|  ti*a«'tiorM  Hiitimi  t  t«M| 

to  tilt*  Miiii»<tt»r  of  Kitiicatiott  in  t*M)l  t  allitti;  for  an  oi'itait i  {*al  loiia I 
«lif  iVriMif  iat  iun«  i#i**  a  iltvislon  of  piitii  i  ^  intii  1  siartiiiir 
in  itra«io  7*     tii9«loa«l  ttio  Riks^ta^  rosotvinl  that  tit rtNimltir  into  tinoH 
Hliitiitii  not  tM*ttin  iitiiil  ftrattt*  9* 

TlitiH  tlH*  tti sousr«ioit  ifottti*on  iniliticianM  antt  tiro|\*Ksi«inalif 
cotM:«*rnini^  tin*  .stroamiiii;  if^sin*  «?iti|iMl  in  wiili  a  victory  l»y 

tli4»  foi*ni4*r*     Thf  |»iv»f«*.Hsiottat  s«  a«*«|iii«>si*«Ml  liot»«*vi*i*  in  tlio  fioliii* 
cal  ly  tli*t<*r"ii t)4*4t  oliaii^on  aiut  |ir«>i-tMMif>«l  to  work  out  tlu*  |i«Mtai;ocira I 
Holiit  i4«tl^i*     In  tlif«»(o  cottf  rt»nt  at  ifiiiH  tM*twn<*n  po|  i  t  iri  ati»«  ami 
ti*;t«*li«*i       only  i)i«*  ti*ai*kti*i  s  of  a «*a<t«*niit*  Htitij«M*tH   in  s«M^on«tary 
5«ctioiiiH  lia«t  t»fu*n  af^ainst  ilio  n«*w  onl**!**     Primary  i%«*tt«»ol  loarlioin 
ami  sooomiary  ti«*tioof   ti»aoli«»rs*  »if  noti-ara'U-mi c  mibjootn  a«*i'o|»ttMl 
tlio  4*li«ini:4*s  «*iit ailing:      tMiHi|iont*ni(*nt   of  r<*amini*:* 

III  iOttO,  li«moV4*r»  wii<*n  tii4>  lliksc|at;>   foilowini;  pro|Hi?«a!H  by 
tli4*  Xatiiinat  lUiani  of  E«t>icatioii  ami   in  (iu*  i  ii;iit  of  oX}ieri4*nco  of 
Htii4i4*nts*  fi*oo  o|>iiotiH  f;alii4*4t  ttim*4*  tlu*   i9<«3  r4*fortny   rosc»iV(««i  to 
abolish  or^aiii t^nt iotial  .^tr4*amin^;  tiotutsMt  ilif tVriMit  iiitort  in  i;ra(i4*9. 
at*  teott*  lari;4«  l:;r*iiipi«  of  compr4*iion»iv<*  !«riu>ul  t4*a4.*lK*i*t4  W4*t'4*  <!(C4*|i* 
ti4*al«     Tii4*ir  hi'<*|>i  i4T i  {»ni  was!>  aroiis<*4l»  not  ho  mitcli  l>y  llu*  puHt|»on4*«* 
ini»nt  of  Hii'4*aminK»  wlii4'ti  Has  it4^copt(*«i  iiy  tiio  tttajurity  of  t4*aciii«re»». 
Iiitt  ratimr  i>y  tli4^  fiU'ittH  atid  rate*  of  tin*  tranrtitiivn  to  a  f?ompl4>toly 
niiHt ix*aiite4l  nliio*y«>ar  «'«impr4*iionMiv4*  Hciiool*    Ti^ai'lmrn  |*:i*n4*raliy  wc«ro 
ini4*asy  aiioiit  iiii^  transit  ton  fri»m  strictly  hiiIiJocI  •iiaHod  toa4*iiii9; 
to  t(*arliin(5  C4«ntroit  rtMiiul  Htn«iy  pro.|<«4*ts  ami  fioitiM  ol*  iittort'Ht^ 
rit4*y  wantiMl  a  ittoiv  i:ontl4*  irfitiHltioit  Willi  more  ftifllu^t*  traintni; 
ami  infft»Hiiat  i on*     Subjoct   to  4*4»rtain  il4*layM,  iiow4*vi*r^   tlti*  now 
working;:  ivH*tlio«|M  Iif«v4*  l>i*inttt  to  l>o  appli<Hl« 

D»     BKLAKDOkN  OF  FKAMi:  FAC^TOKS  IS  rtCACillN<« 

How  thoii  liavo  t«*ai*liors  and  pupils  roaoti*ti  to  tlu*  broaktlowii  of 
tbo  frame  f'a4*toit«  of  to.'icliiiif^  t!o><i*r ilioil  al)ov<>  7  (tll«t1*)     Wo  qiioto 
horo  iIh*  rosiilt.s  of  rortxiin  int4>rvi4*w  Htmllo.n  from  tiio  oH|ior imontnl 
ot|ii«*ui i ona I  aroas«     ili4*  first  r4*port   coniu^rtii^  I'liait^^oH  in  tlu* 
ii*ai*hofs'  working;  nK'tlioJs  i-oporifnl  by  tin*  Skf  1  lof t««a  4*xp4>t4m4*iital 
ar^a*     rii4*  il I f t*oi*onr4*  ro|»ai'«iiti(«;  I'luntH  of  insrru4*tion  l>otW4*4*n  tlu> 
innovation  modol  ond  trailitional  lnHtrurti4>n  in  hIiowii  by  liio- 
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Figure  I 


T«atfctftf  in  cl«9t/'f«ri*ffo«#. 

L*Ofi*ng  attd  htfttmng  to  oral  *et*f  (mrf  occoun't^etc 


indivittual  Of  4'Oi4>  worA  by  fHfP*l^  . 


Figui«  til 

TftAOiTlOfiALIIOOEL  (NNQVITION  i^ODEl 
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ro|M»ri  for  tlix»  tectum  I  yiMr  l«Hi*>-7n# 

AcconliaitT  t«»  tiii>  «4simi*  i*(*|MM-t »  tlic*  |»ii|iil.s*  «^i>rKiM#r  in<*tli«i«ls 
listVM  c|aaiiy;c"«l  (IHcMiV  !!)• 

Ar<'<tr(liiii:  to  ilii*  saim*  r€»purt  rr<»m  tl«»  5kc*  1  lt>ri 4ni  nrofi^  tin* 
liroakd«^wii  of  tlio  i'ranti^  rai*t«»rs  lia^  ri>Hiilt<Ml  in  tin*  c-liaM|*;oH  of* 
ftiipil  {:roii|>iiii:9»  HiMtwn  in  Vi^^n***  lit* 

It    Mi*oms  c>h%*i4iiis  tiMt   the*  4*X|H»i*imHnt ^»  ci»ii<liirtiMf  liy  tin*  <«xpf>«* 
riiticMital  aa*c*a»iti^itli  tin*  lM-i*«iktli»ikii  (*!'  IVaitK*  ractorn  an  <l<»{«critMMi 
III  Cliaptoi*  lii»H««  liavt*  ioU  to  clinttt;ot»  in  tiiv  t<*acli(»i*H*  taol  liutln  and 
in  till*  t>ii|>ii.««'  i«rii*k  ill  atu*cM*»laM4M>  uitli  IIm*  oltject  ivi>H  lai^l  «lo%ii, 

rilt  TEACHKtt*i»  ROLE  l\  EPrCATIONAt  INNOVATlOX* 

A  iimihIhm*  ol*  I'liiioliiMioiiH  eaii  bi*  4lrai»u  rriim  tlio  fit»volii|ictit*nt9« 
tiic^vicniHly  cioNct-itM»ii«     Kirnt  41!*  all»  puliticiauH  and  |irolV^MiiHiaiH 
Have*  twi til  ruiiit  ibiie<*il  to  culticat  i4Mial  iiMiovatioii^     Altlioui^li  iiiuuva* 
tiuiiH  oil  a  mui* ro«» I ovcfl »  tor  enaroi^lc*  tlii^  i*xti*uMioii  oi*  nation^widi* 
compiilMory  tfcliool  iM{7,   the*  |H>Ht|Mtn«?ftti*Mi  oi*  stmlont  Ht  roamini;*  tlio 
iiitrodaietioii  of  a  ipiidaiici*  mymom^  tin*  brttadoiiiiii;  of  tlio  upper* 
H«*ccindary  bcIiooI   ^ityHtoifi*  c*tc«»  havo  had  a  priMlomiiiaiiily  political 
orittin*   it  would  bi»  wi*oii^  to  nay  that  thct9«*  iiinovatioiit»  wor«*  in* 
trodueoci  a^^aintit  tho  ti^acluTH*  will*     Throii(;houi »  teacliors  and 
otiior  protVHHioiial  ^roup^f  mucIi  an  Hcdiool  dirt*rtorH»  lioadmaMtora^ 
leamin0«»aid  Hppcial  i $»t  a»  and  ivsoarcb  iiiM^efal  iatn  in  tlio  bolia* 
vioural   HcionceH^  workcnl  011  tlio  ad  hoc  ^»tato  cominittooii  and  in 
currictiliim  planniiu:*     A  eontinuout*  and  livoly  diHCU8«»ioii  wa^ 
.     carried  on  botwoon  tin*  ilinVriMit  i:;r(Hips«     Ah  a  r€»«nit  iit»itot  iai  itMifi 
mado  i»tt»aUy  proitro8ti»  onpocially  botwoon  tbo  Ministry  ol*  Bducation* 
the  National  Board  of*  Bdncation  and  tito  toaclior  iniiont»«    Tlio  Foi* 
liywiiiir  tablo  brioTly  iiitlic*atoH  Kliotlior  di^TlVront  catoi;oric»*(  €»r 
ioachor:^  atjruoil  (iiidleatod  by  Yot»)  or  dimi^rood  (iiidicatod  by  Xo) 
to  tlio  macro  •structural  trhan^^oH, 

or  couri^o  opinions  variod  %'ory  ranch  within  tlio  dirioront 
i;rc>tipfi»«     Whoii  toacliorn  thr€iui;li  tlioir  unions  »uid  YoM|  tlioy  ui»ualiy 
alt^o  prc»Honti>d  a  lontj  MorioH  or  HUtr^oHtions  for  modifyine  the  inno** 
vatioUBt  domotinioM  making  tfioMo  conditions  for  thoir  accoptanco  of 
tho  chaiifto, 

A»  can  bo  HO€»n  in  tlio  tablo^  tho  toachort*  mostly  accoptod  tIto 
macro*lo%ol  cbaiifxt^s  (l-€?%ol   t  in  f'liaptor  i.B.)    Tho  four  lintod 
chaneow  can  bo»  and  liavo  also  i^radnally  boon,   nirtbor  npocifiod 
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«^ctucftt loll  til  tlio  a^o  or  lb 


11  •   Por»tpul|c*mi«llt  ol*  ctiitiS 
airiVroitiiat  iott  to  tlu* 
of  15 


ttt«   t»tt  l  ofluet  ioii  of  a  sfu^cial 

HyHiom  of  t^tiidance  for  t»tu- 
dontM  front  tuo  a^e  t3 

iV«  Ht'OHclonin^  of  tUo  uppnr 

docoiidary  scliool  HyHtem  to 
iitcluUo  practically  all 
yutitii  17*19  yoarM  of  ai;o 


No 


Yo8 


Into  tiuiiclrf*«ls»  of  ottu*r  cliaitgos*     Uiirittt;  the  tQ6o<t  a  lon^;  seric^s  of 
a«lditioiial  lititovatlottH  alno  took  |jlaci«  in  teacher  traittinf;i  school 
community  or^anlMatloUi  adult  oducation^  hl^hor  cHlucailoni  otc« 
it  can  tm  ubsorvod^  howovor#   that  the  secondary  academic  teachers 
disai^reed  on  one  point*     Althutif^h  this  ^roup  of  teaclters  ropro* 
souttMl  only  a  minority  of  the  total  tctacher  population  durlnc;  the 
l930Ht  their  disagreement  was  of  the  greatest  importance*     In  fact 
the  8o*called  differentiation  problem  was  the  most  discussed  topic 
during;  the  19.*}0s«    Even  after  the  parliamentary  decision  in  I962| 
this  problcMO  continued  to  be  of  major  concc^riu    The  secondary  aca* 
demic  teachers  did  not  belie%'e  that  students  of  different  intelli* 
^ence  and  study  capacity  could  be  taui^ht  together  in  heterogeneous 
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fla.HHt«.H  till*  teay  up  t«»  tin*  at;<*  tit'  l**^     TlH*y  ai*iu*|iifM|  com** 

pi*c*ti«!tiHlvo  Hcluiol  i»yHtc*m  but  tlu»y  |fio|ios#'i|  .Hin*amitii:  uT  j*tti- 

detitH  rr€>m  «r«ilo  Iti  Pari  iaim»tit  il«»ci<l«nl  liowovor  that 

«4i r«*amiit|:  should  not  tako  plaof*  ittttil  ^^railo  9$  but  that  ihoro 
i«liintitl  Im«  alioriiat  ivi*  oniirHf^A  iti  math«*mat  Ich  and  fCtii;llHh  in 
e;nKl«»  7  anil  /:raile  8,  and  in  both  i^radon  7  and  H  h I  ndent (  h  Mhonl«l  - 
aiM«i  Ih*  abh*  to  ctiootfo  Imtiitunt  (Ill'IVront  «*onibina*  'ons  ut'  <intiio<'tH« 

Sorondary  t«*ai*hor;^'  .*tnnuM|  thai  hff»toroi*:t*nfouH  <?laHH<«si  tvould 
hav**  tu  bt*  smalt  •     Thoy  iNintondtuI  that  tho  odueationat  roHUttn  ot* 
a  hotc«t'4»Koti*>t»itH  class  tttinld  bo  po<iroi'  than  tlio  i*orrns|H9n<l ing  I'o* 
suits  of  a  liomoi;i*noous  rta^s,   it'  tin*  classics  wi*ro  ot*  tlip  saitiP  si/o« 
Tlu*  rindini;s  <*t*  tosoarcli  did  n«'t  lioH'ov«»r  support  tin*  t^^acliors^ 
liypoiltoslst  and  homo^otioi ty  twr  so  was  not  proven  to  be  a  condi« 
lion  r«>r  auccosst'ui  ienrnint:*     In  spit<«  of  those  rindini;s»  which 
wer«*  dls«MtsNe«l  all   the  way  up  it*  l*art  iametit t  and  in  spiv  :f  of  a 
di Hrpiiet  ini^  shoi*tai:e  of  teaehers^   the  ministry  put  a  proposal  be«» 
frire  parliament  for  n*ducini;  the  si/o  of  classes  in  the  new  com* 
preheuisive  si'h«^(»is*    Parliament  accepted  this  proposal  t  sayini* 
that  no  class  .^Siould  exceed  '|0  and  that  the  classes  could  be  split 
into  smaller  t^roups  dui*itu:  «  larn<^  number  of  lessons*    This  tieci- 
siou  mainly  aimcMl  at  helpint;  the  teachers  to  handle  the  Itete* 

rot^eneous  ttntupR*     It  proved  however  to  be  rather  expensive*  The 
sttid(*nt •teacher  ratio  in  {grades  7  and  upwards  wen^  down  to  13t1« 
OtIier  decisions  to  strengthen  the  secondary  sta^^e  were  also  taken 
iueludini^,  for  iast^^'ice,  the  introduction  of  syateros  for  student 
guidance  and  for  th    special  education  of  slow  •learners  and  liandi* 
oa|/ped  student s« 

it  is  worth  notint^  that  after  these  decisions  had  been  taken 
the  secondary  teachers  officially  declared  their  loyalty  to  tlio 
politically  enforced  principle  of  heterogeneous  Rvanpini^^  The 
teaching:  of  hi»teroeeneous  i^roups  meant  a  great  many  cliani;es  in 
the  teachers'   roles*    They  liad  to  drop  the  system  of  class  re* 
peatin^  which  had  bei*n  prevalent   In  the  Junior  secondary  schools* 
they  h:id  to  teach  t^oreien  lani;uai;es  to  all   students  and  not  Just 
to  the  ^academic**  students*    A  new  system  of  in*i»ervice  teacher 
training;  was  built  tip  from  ^9^2^    A  broad  programme  for  the  deve* 
lopmeitt  of  niean.^  and  media  for  individuali;«ed  instruction  was 
started  and  educational  research  was  encouraged  (see  preceding 
|taragraphs) «     These  innovative  activities  are  mainly  change:   at  a 
micio«level  (in  Chapter  t«H*  called  Level  3)  where  the  professional 
groups  •  including  teachers  •  play  the  major  part*     Vet  priorities 
in  the  different  areas  of  educational  research  and  development  are 
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ultimately  decided  on  at  the  political  level*    The  divinion  of 
innovaiore  into  two  group8»  politicians  and  profossionalSt  usually 
gives  no  trouble  at  the  micro*level«    Heret  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  innovations  originates  from  the  professional  group*  A 
somewhat  different  type  of  divisiont  howevert  is  now  seeming  to 
cause  more  of  a  problem*    The  professional  group  itself  seems  to 
be  split  into  two*    Research  and  development  people»  administra- 
tors (especially  in  central  administration)  and  a  group  of  inno* 
vative-minded  teachers  form  one  groupt  and  the  majority  of  teachers 
at  the  **grassroot**  level  form  another  group*    The  second  group» 
which  includes  all  categories  of  teacherst  primary  as  well  as 
secondary*  vocational  as  well  as  academiCt  has  begun  to  complain 
about  the  high  speed  of  change  and  innovation*    It  is  interesting  . 
to  note  that  these  teachers  accept  the  general  goals  of  the  new 
educational  system*  but  that  they  ask  for  more  1  ^rormationt  more 
in<*service  training  and  greater  help  with  thei  >ork* 


InnotMtive  activities  are  constantly  encountering  a  series 
of  obstacl<>s*    Ve  have  already  referred  to  the  attitudes  of  the 
individual  teacher  concerning  the  teaching  of  heterogeneous  pupil 
groups*    But  the  obstacles  to  educational  innovations  are  not  only 
to  be  foimd  in  the  attitudes  of  the  individual  teacher  to  organi* 
satiotial  changes  in  school*    To  a  very  large  extent  they  are  to 
be  found  in  the  institutional  forms  followed  by  the  teaching  pro* 
feti^ion  and  teacher  training*    Such  in^t  i  t  ut;  onalisc d  obstacles 
to  innovations  include »  for  example  i 

a)  A  clearly  marked  division  of  teachers  into  rlass-teachers  and 
subJect*teacherS|  where  -  in  most  £urope&in  coUi! tries  at  least^^ 
the  former  category  of  teachers  starts  training  from  a  lower 
initial  level  than  the  latter*  and  where  training  takes  plac>f 
in  obviously  different  intellectual  climates*    In  respect  of 
Conditions  of  appointment »  work  and  salaricsi  the  two  catego* 
ries  are  usually  clearly  separated* 

b)  There  is  a  similnr  clear  division  of  the  latter  group, 
subject-teachersi  ^xeiording  to  **academic**  and  **non«academic** 
subjects*     In  some  cduntriest  those  teaching  **nonoacademic** 
subjects  are  not  even  reckoned  as  teachers* 

c)  A  distinct  division  of  the  teaching  function  into  a  subject 
ieetlott  and  a  teaching  section  is  found  in  some  systemsi  often 


F* 


INSTITUTIONAL  r^eSTACLES  TO  INNOVATION 
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du«  to  th«  faot  that  subject  atudies  and  profeasiunal  teacher 
traitiitic  have  been  kept  quite  Sf^parate* 

Innovations  in  education  must  always  be  related  to  how  the 
teacher  experiences  his  own  role*    His  experiences  may  refer  to  i 

the  status  and  prestige  of  the  teacher  role  t 

the  possibilities  of  advancement  in  the  teacher*s  role  t 

•  feeling  of  freedom  in  the  profession  t 

•  feeling  of  security  in  the  profession  i 

•  identification  with  role  as  teacher* 

A  change  in  the  teacher  role  will  be  made  more  difficult  if 
the  teacher  experiences  this  change  as  a  lowering  of  his  status* 
The  same  is  true  of  the  possibilities  of  advancement »  feeling  of 
freedom*  feeling  of  security  and  identification  with  ^he  role  as 
teacher*    If  the  teacher  considers  that  the  change  of  role  is 
opposed  to  his  interests  in  these  respectst  the  change  in  the  role 
may  be  very  small  or  completely  lacking*    Instead^  it  will  become 
an  effective  obstacle  in  the  way  of  educational  innovation  of 
which  the  change  of  role  was  a  part* 


O*  CONCLUSION$ 

The  aim  of  the  research  and  innovation  activities  in  Swedish 
schools  can  be  said  to  build  into  the  school  system  a  mechanism  of 
self«»renewal*    This  objective  has  been  only  partially  achieved* 
Vork  is  continuing  unabated  for  a  higher  degree  of  objective 
attainment* 

The  first  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  innovative  activity  in 
Swedish  schools  since  1950  is  that»  although  it  is  highly  dependent 
on  the  needst  aspirations  and  general  educational  attitudes  of  the 
teacherst  the  teachers  are  by  no  means  alone  in  determining  the 
nature^  purpose  and  scope  of  innovative  activities*  Co-operation 
is  always  needed  between  politicians  and  professionals*    Among  the 
lattert  school  administrators  and  educational  researchers  wield 
influence  side  by  side  with  the  teachers*    The  success  of  innova- 
tive  work  is  dependent  on  the  efficacy  of  the  co-opLratirn  thus 
needed  between  school  politicians  and  professionals* 

The  future  shaps  of  innovative  work  in  Sweden  will  be  condi- 
tioned above  all  by  three  factors  t 
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a)  Tlio  ili»vi»li»|»Mii»iit  ni'  fill  <»rflcii»Mt  rtyntt^m  for  ttio  tV»(fi|*>|iack  of 
oxporicncoo  Vnm  tlio  lillToroiit  rortnH  mi  innovative  work  »o 
iiH  to  ^narantpo  a  constant  ronowal  of  aotivitif>H  in  kf»i»}iini; 
wi  th  iMU  I'iMit  iTqnir<Mm*nt  s# 

h)  Tin?  dovelupmont  of  i>f't'i<?iont  formt^  of  information  and  comiim- 
ni  oat  ion  for  tlio  iliMHotnination  tlinju^^honi  tlio  on  tiro  school 
^^ystoin  of  tho  iihwiH  and  oxpor i onrt^n  i^aino<l  from  innovativo 
a  V*  t  i  V  i  t  i  (*  8  • 

o)  Tho  orioonra^omont  of  innovative  work  a«.  i^rastf -roots  by  indi- 
vidual toachorH  ami  groups  of  toachorn  with  a  viow  to  psta- 
biishint;  bilatorat  cummunioatioUM  with  ro^:ar<l  to  innovative 
wi>rkt  i»e»  an  efficient  transmission  of  information  from  pro- 
fos»ionalii»ts  to  politicians  as  much  h»  in  the  reverHe  direc- 
tion» 

These  problems  are  far  from  being  evolved  in  Swedish  scfioolst 
although  a  series  of  activities  has  been  inaugurated  to  study  them 
more  closiUy  ami  to  formulate  further  proposals  for  their  solution 
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tn  a  general  introduction  the  author  draws  a  distinction 
between  eaaentiai  innovations  which  are  inseparable  from  changes 
in  the  general  objectives  of  education  and  contingent  innovationSf 
mny  of  which  are  merely  pseudo-innovations #    The  positive  and 
negative  aspects  of  resistance  to  innovation  are  then  discussed* 

In  the  first  chapter  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  rate  of  petie« 
tration  of  an  innovation  depends  on  the  acuteness  of  the  need  felt 
by  the  community  and  on  the  subject  of  the  innovation*    Four  ex* 
treme  cases  are  presented  in  theoretical  outline  and  then  iiius- 
trated«    Three  stages  in  the  educational  process  (choice  of  obJec« 
tives  I  action  to  achieve  them  |  evaluation)  are  considered*  Pi«» 
naliyt  the  discussion  is  continued  on  broader  and  more  specific 
lines  with  reference  to  a  number  of  particular  casesi  including 
changes  in  general  objectives  without  the  facilities  for  the  new 
policy  I  material  innovation  with  no  theoretical  basis  |  material 
innovation  as  mere  window-dressing  t  specific  innovation* 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  experimental  demonstra* 
tion  of  the  weak  influence  of  innovation  on  practical  education* 

In  the  general  conclusions  fifteen  causes  of  resistance  to 
innovation  are  listed* 
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Tito  prv»hlf»m  uT  i>t»Hl:«laiicp  to  iiiiiovai ion,  of  which  Mm*  rolii- 
tivt?  railuro  of  tho  ro4<ultH  of  (^diteat iuiial   re»oarch  to  |ic*rmeate 
teaching:  practice  i»  only  one*  anpoct,  in  ot'tou  approached  in  an 
atmosphere  or  total  ambi{:tiity»    The  termn  innovation  ami  rettlH- 
tance  are  corresipondingly  vae^tie* 

III  the  imiin  there  are  two  conlllctinc  conceptions  of  innova- 
rion«     The  firnt  in  lof^ical  and  rational*     tt  are;iieft  that  any  new 
procedure  which  if*  not  in  line  with  the  object ive<»  adopted  is 
cl€»arly  haimful  or  at  he^t  doomed  to  failure*    Although  theoreti* 
eally  unat«sa  i  lable  tUiit  conception  id  too  rigid  and  diBregardn  the 
fact  that  a  proceHH  at^  culturally  rich  at*  education  cannot  bo 
chaiii^ed  in  one  eo  or  transformed  overnight  in  obedience  to  a  d*)ci* 
sion* 

Moreover,  a  decision  it*  itself  the  iast  Bta^o  of  a  long  pe~ 
riod  of  (testation  which  has  almost  aiways  been  preceded  by  acci- 
dental innovations*    One  day  some  new  and  apparently  insignificant 
procedure  makes  the  first  breach  in  the  dyke  and  followed  by  many 
others  finaiiy  undermines  the  whole  traditional  edifice* 

According:  to  the  second  Conception  of  innovation  a  far«> 
reaching  change  in  the  objectives  of  education  may  tlierofuro  be 
brought  about  by  the  cumulative  effects  of  unplanned  and  unortho- 
do\  innovations*     Once  the  objectives  have  been  changed  all  the 
existing  innovations  shape  themselves  into  a  structure  and  new 
ones  emerge,  but  this  time  rationally* 

In  a  word,  a  change  of  objectives,  accepted  by  the  community, 
is  productive  of  specific  innovations  which  make  it  po*»sibie  to 
translate  the  objectives  into  reality  but,  conversely,  specific 
innovations,   for  example  electronic  data  processing^  may  help  to 
precipitate  a  change  in  general  objectives*    Because  automation 
requires  more  intelligence  than  muscular  force  a  more  effective 
use  of  intellectual  potentialities  has  become  one  of  the  objectives 
of  educa^ Ion* 

Innovation  may  be  defined  as  the  introduction  of  something 
new,  whose  effects  are  still  unknown,  into  an  established  system* 
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A  definition  of  this  kind  does  not  convey  whettior  the  new  proceee 
if  e«0entiai  or  accidentai*    The  siiritch  from  convergent  to  diver* 
cent  teaching  is  a  chaiienge  to  the  very  baeie  of  educationai 
thinking*    On  the  other  hand  there  ie  so  iittie  difference  between, 
the  aiidee  projected  in  a  classroom  and  the  traditional  iiiuetra«» 
tione  shown  to  pupils  that  the  word  "^gadget**  (which  will  be  found 
in  Robertas  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language)  can  fairly  be  used 
to  emphasisse  the  superficial  nature  of  this  novelty*    Ve  propose 
to  use  the  word  gadget  in  the  present  paper  to  describe  new  devices 
which  are  not  accompanied  by  any  change  in  the  teaching«leaming 
process* 

All  innovations  are  part  of  a  continuum  ranging  from  philoso^ 
phic  revolution  to  mere  gadgetry»  while  somewhere  between  them  is 
a  point  whore  new  working  methods  are  grafted  onto  obsolete 
structures  which  like  living  organisms  will  secrete  cultural  anti* 
bodies* 

The  word  resistance  also  calls  for  a  number  of  comments*  As 
used  in  the  expression  ••resistance  to  innovation**  it  is  generally 
pejorative*    The  resistance  offered  by  educational  institutions 
is  felt  to  be  a  weakness  which  must  be  overcome  and  even  ah  evil 
which  must  be  fought.    In  the  present  outlook  for  our  civilisation 
this  feeling  is  partly  Justified*  but  only  partly* 

for  resistance  is  also  a  sign  of  the  capacity  of  an  organism 
to  remain  alive  and  is  a  product  of  its  strength  and  solidity* 
It  is  a  proof  of  health*    The  idea  of  cultural  health  is  perhaps 
not  evoked  often  enough* 

Education  preserves  and  defends  cultures*    The  collective  ori 
more  correctly^  the  modal  determination  which  activates  the  members 
of  a  given  community  is  always  designed  to  keep  the  conmunity  alive* 
There  is  no  example  of  a  civilisation  which  deliberately  sets  out 
to  dostroy  itself*    Accordingly*  education  is  always  conservative* 
at  least  in  its  first  stage*  i*e*  the  early  conditioning  of  younE 
p^oj^le  and  their  initiation  into  the  standards  and  knowledge  of 
the  culture*    If  there  were  an  anarchical  culture  the  educational 
system  would  have  to  teach  anarchy  as  an  act  of  conservation* 

In  their  usual  meaning  education  and  innovation  are  therefore 
flnitiially  exclusive*    Educators  always  try  to  mould  the  educated  on 
the  lines  of  some  implicit  or  explicit  model  to  which  they  are 
attached*    The  educated  are  conducted  towards  an  objective  which 
the  educators  kr»ow  or  think  they  know*    As  innovation  is  tantamount 
to  the  ililroductdon  of  uncertainty  into  the  system  it  is  felt  to 
be  a  danger  not  only  by  schools  which  do  not  ultimately  have  muoh 


to* 


to  My  in  thm  discusaion  but  by  the  community  which  produces  the 
•ducational  institution* 

This  point  is  not  m  new  one*    Considerable  thinking  was  de» 
voted  to  it  by  E$  Durkheim  and  later  by  A.  Clausset  X«N«  Thut  and 
many  others*    T«  Hus^n  expresses  the  situation  very  cogently  i 

^thm  more  stable  an  institution  is  -  and  the  educational  sys» 
tem  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  stable  -  and  the  more  deeply 
it  is  imbedded  in  the  community  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
mobilize  it  in  order  to  change  that  community*^  (I) 

Xnitiailyt  theut  culture  produces  a  type  of  education  which 
is  designed  to  conserve  and  which  so  conditions  the  educational 
institution  that  it  subsequently  refuses  to  evolve  or  is  incapable 
of  evolving  pari  passu  with  a  changing  culture* 

NeverthelesSf  when  the  dynamics  of  a  culture  have  become  suf» 
ficiently  powerful  to  set  the  educational  system  on  a  divergent 
course  there  is  a  backlash  and  the  educational  system  becomes  a 
centre  of  controversy • 


1)  A«  Schulleri  Ed«t  Lehrerrolie  im  y^n^ai  (The  Changing  Role  of 
the  Teacher)*  Veinheimt  J#  Belts  verlag*  1971*  P«  ^9* 
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^HAT  Hi  Ml  or  IX\o\ATlOX? 


rilK  KATF  UK  rBN£TUATl4»\ 


M<*tH«MMi  1**10  .'Mill  I^I^T^  the  rsiiti'tl  SiatM>4  hmtitutu  of  A<lmiuin- 
t  t  i%  \  t v<*  Hi»si»ari'ii  <'(»iiiliM*t  ml  om*  luiiidriHl  aii«l  I'lfiy  iiivi»!^t  Ii^hI  inns 
into  Innovation  in  fihi«-at  ion »     Paul  Mort  (1)  lian  clrnun  tlio  ruilow* 
iniT  «*«»n«*lnt«ions  tri»iii  thin  impivsHiw  ri(<:tiro*     (AJtlioUKli  ho  doo»  nut 
»ay  s^ot   it   i>  tliat   liih  oon«r liiMionn  app'y  <^nly         ilu*  in<lMtf- 

triatts4Ml  count rii*.H  wiit«*li  an*  un«tor(;oini;  t'ar«i oaotiiiii;  cultural 
cti«in(:t*H ) » 

In  tit*P£>oni  cirt'nmriian«*i>H  it  takoK  about  half  a  contuiy  liotwotMt 
tho  roaliiAati«in  ul'  a  nooil  an«l  tho  rir^t  Ht*»p>^  (al't€»r  tin*  oxpiTi- 
muntat  stai^o)  to  intt^uiiuco  motlioilH  of  i;en4*ral  ap|ii  ication  to  mtK-t 
til  in  m>i*tl  in  piaetieal  toacliini;* 

Thii*  /i*|»roHonts  tlio  Htart  ol'  a  hIow  pot*tti4>at ion  oT  day-to-day 
claHsruom  pra«;tico*     It  will   tako  I'i  I'toon  y«»arM  I'or  3  |n»r  ront  oT 
the  hcIiooIh  in  a  xyHtt*iti  to  adopt   tlio  innovation*     Oncf*  this  thrt^sli- 
old  i»  rctaehc^d  wont  oT  tho  i««a«*hin^  World  lH*i;inH  to  bo  convineod 
and  «lurini;  tlio  t^nsnini;  SO  y«*ars  tho  idoa  or  tho  procoH»4  ^proatlH 
liko  wilcirirn*    At  tho  ond  or  thl»  poriod  only  a  Htnall  minority  of 
rooalt^i trants  aro  inrt  Hliowill  dwindio  away  in  timo*     In  othor 
Wotdst   *«»mo  H%  yf*ar»  pa»K  botwoiMi  tho  maturing;  of  a  rcUc^vant  and 
important  iiioa  and  itn  actual  ailoption  by  tf>aohi>rM* 

Var  oxamplo*  tho  n«u»d  tu  roplaco  ri^id  cla»Hort  by  t^pocific 
I'lexlblt*  an<l  homo^onoouK  {^rotipM  wan  oKtabI  i tdiod  by  Thorndike  and 
Voodworth  about   I900  and  oxplliMtly  submitted  to  tho  Bpl^i'tn  edu- 
cational Hy!!»tc»m  by        Uocroly  {2^   in  i;i23»     thi»  nystem  liaH  boc»n 

t)  Paul  Mort*  **StndioH  in  Bdiicational   Innovat ion»***  in  MtH*  Mili»» 
Itmovailon  in  Kduoattun>  Now  Vork*  Toaohor»  Collot;o»   196^14  this 
col  loot  ivi»  ptiblicat  ioti  contains  a  lar|^»  mimbor  of  case  Mtudi<*0 
of  innovation. 

2)  0»  l^ocroly  t»t        Duyso^  L»?i^  ai>i>tication»  amt>ricainot«  do  la  phv- 
choloKio  a  1  ^orgoniBation  Intmaino  ot  a  I'ctlucation  (Amorican 
applications  of  pt^ychoio^y  to  human  or^iiiiiHat ion  and  oducatiun)* 
BrtixelleH,  Lamortin*   t9^3i  P*  ^!>« 


ioiitail v«*ly  iri#»i|  oiH  l»y  IIm»  n»roiiH€M|  fli»l«:l<iit  H«M?oittlary  nclitiol 
syHtom  Ainco  Si*pi4*mb4*r  1971* 

lit  iho  Matne  crtinttoct itiii  an  iiiVf*««ti|7at  Ion  carriotl  out  Ju«»i  bo* 
fofv  VUiO  ill  Sw«Ml€*n  r«>hilltii7  to  iUt*  tcatrlilm;  of  tlio  itititlifn*  toiHtuo 
III  tlu*  »i«iilor  clat»H«»s  of  primary  h<*IiooI}4  rt»v<*altM|  tliat  tlio  curri* 
niliim  plait  adoptott  by  tho  (to voriimiMii  In  1919  had  Jnnt  lii>|*iiii  to 
tufi§v  Truit  ( 1)* 

til  Franco,  rin*  t*oiintry  uT  Bln«*t  ami  Simon,  tlip         ol*  ntaii* 
dardUod  acbi€»vomc»nt  it.*i»iH  lia«»  not  yot  roiiliy  ponolratod  into  tho 
primary  and  Hocondary  HyMtpmrt* 

it  in  tliorororo  at  t*lr»«t  ^i(;bt  ratli<>r  Hnrprlttin^:  t<i  lit*ar 
{liisbiioll  titato  that  in  an  omeri^oiiry  thiH  loiu;  tlmfla^t  indlcatc^d 
by  Mort  rould  roducod  to  oiio  year*  flo  givosi  a«>  an  oxampio 
the  special  course  which  wati  devi«»ed  in  tht*  rniied  States  at  the 
i*nd  ot*  the  secondary  edticatioii  period  to  Taciiitate  the  propara* 
tion  of  alrlorce  pilots  at  the  becinniui;  of  the  Second  World 
War  {2). 

Tin*  apparent  contradiction  between  this  assc»rtion  and  the 
findings  of  P«  Mort  should  not  be  allowed  to  mislead  us«    Just  as 
there  is  such  a  tiling  as  an  innovation  continuum  there  are  aiso 
very  variable  degrees  of  urgency  which  are  felt  by  the  community 
in  a  wide  variety  of  ways* 

**SubJect*'  Continuum 

A   2 

Change  In  educational  thlnkiiiir*      Introduction  of  a  gadget* 

Perfectly  defined* 

•  Very  slow  penetration* 

•  Requires  a  profound  change  in 
pertfonnel  and  In  institutions* 

•  Boundaries  of  tho  problem 
iiUde  fined* 


''Urgency'*  Continuum 
a 


No  urgency  felt* 


Vague  realisation  of 
a  need  for  change* 


Reeling  of  extreme 
urgency  t  danger  in 
delay  (e«g«  war)« 


1)  A«  Schuller«  Lehrerrolle  im  Wandel  (The  Changing  Role  of  the 
Teaclier)«  Weinheim^  J*  Belt/  Verlagt   1971t  p«  34* 

2)  M#  Bushneiif  "Now  we  are  lagging  only  twenty  years**t  in  School 
Executive^   1957*  PP*  77t  61-63* 
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Thoro  art*  timt*  |toHHil»lo  <*!«tr««m<*  c'ihoh  % 

f  •  No  tiood  is  Volt  to  cliati|;«f  inlticiiti uiiiil   tliiiikitii:*  Ncithinft 
tmppoiiA  except  the  occasional  iittro^luct ion  of  f;atl|;ctt«« 

3*  An  iti*i;oiat  mimmI  i»  iVIt  to  ctiaiaito  eflliicat  ioiui I  rliinkini;^ 
Tli€«  C€fmmunity  and  cvcnttf  oKorcino  «»iruiiit  pi'osiHurp  to  thin 
effoct*    TIae  cltango  in  education  will  nevertlieiet<i8  be  very 
<«low«     lndeed#   it  is  difficult  to  tranniate  the  ^nerai 
problem  into  operational  tennsf  and  even  if  r,eiii|>orary  for* 
mulaii  are  accepted,  the»e  are  alntoHt  always  rather  blurred* 
Furthermore,  people  and  inntitutioiitf  must  chani;e  at  thin 
point*    This*  kind  of  change  proceH:^  can  last  for  centuries* 
Thi^  was  the  case  aM  re|;ardt9  the  introduction  of  realia 
into  #Teiieral  secondary  edutration* 

3*  A  i;adirel  is  put  ol;  the  market  but  no  urgent  necessity  is 
fell*     The  rate  of  di ssc*mination  varies  but  is  general ly 
rather  slow*     For  example  the  ball  •point  pen  appeared  in 
ICurope  ill  19^ Tt  or  19^6  and  as  soon  as  it  was  mass*produced 
it  was  rapidly  adopted  except  in  schools  where  it  was  not 
approved  until  ahoiit  1%  years  lat«*r* 

4*  A  iriid^et  exists  or  a  simple,  Very  precisely  defined  inno* 
vatioit  ic»  proposed  and  llu*  community  simultaneously  feels 
a  great  need  for  it*     The  innovation  penetrates  very  rapid«» 
ly*    Nr»  Buslinell^s  example  falls  within  this  category  t 
it  is  wartime  and  the  prt^blem  is  to  give  a  series  of  les«» 
sons  without  devoting  too  much  attention  to  fine  points 
of  methodology,  etc*     The  message  has  to  be  transmitted* 


Let  us  now  revert  to  the  problem  and  make  a  systematic  analy* 
sis  of  tile  subjects  of  innovation* 

The  complete  processes  of  education  can  be  divided  into  three 
stages  t  the  choice  of  general  objectives,  the  application  of  the 
means  to  achieve  these  objectives  and  the  evaluation  of  the  output* 

As  we  have  already  said#  it  may  bo  taken  as  a  principle  that 
any  innovation  in  treatment  or  evaluation  which  runs  counter  to 
the  objectives  will  be  rejected  or  sterilised* 

This  explains  why  an  unprogressive  social  system  often  seeks 
to  save  its  face  as  far  as  pi«blic  opinion  (national  or  interna* 
iional)  is  concerned  by  opening  the  door  wide  to  all  kinds  of 
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ii<»vi*  I  i  i  i*s  uhiiii  «li>  Mill    itivolvt*  .my  rlia  1 1' itf:«*  ti*  <  Ik*  pn*Vii  i  1  iii^; 

It)   thy  tthJiM' t  i  vi*M 

obj«*i*t  i  vi*s  aro  .i  ri*l'U*i*i  inii  or  «*ifiiiMt  l«itial   t  liiiik  i  In 
{:f*iioral    lilts  is  hutitiil  lo        i-otuli  t  i«*iifMl  |>y  ili*iuitiatit  niltiiro 

aiiil  i>s|ii*t* ia  1  1  y  hy   llio  <h»iiiiti»itit   sucial  ri>rc*f*s« 

Tlt<*y  toil!   tli«'t*i«r4>ri«  i-liaii|:i.*  i*ttty   in  lianimny  with  <*linti|:f*s  in 
i'ivi  1  i  Hat  lull  anil  tliin  a iut*  ilu*  <*t*ni  iiri«*»  nl*  mliicai  iniial  Hlaf;« 

nation  in  tti«*  WfsK^tn  ViMltl  ami  ilii*  |>ri>(:r(»«(Hi%'«*  atM*i*  1  i*rat  ion  4*1* 
f*vi*n(s  in  liisti»ty  allot*  17i^<t« 

Thf*  I'ii'Hi  itnlnstrial  rovoliti  ioti  wliiiMi  invulv«*il  tlio  t*iHt*  uV 
ilic*  capilaiisi  l>i»iit*i:i*ifisii*  was  rorioi'lt^d  tti  I  lit*  i'ii::ttl  sti*n^tnr«» 
III'  ilio  ll«*t*l>at*t  iati  oduoai  iimaJ  p^v«?lioliii:y  wliirfi  was  tioi  lVrlly 
aila|tii*il  i<»  iti«*  soi'ial  ot*i|ni*  wliirli  tlii«  riiliii^;  ttiinui  ity  wirilioil  lo 
p«*r|)f*inal«*  at  all  i*i»kIs«  A  conit*al  aiitlnttMty  oai*«>riitly  «lorini*il 
a  lioi|\  <•!*  fctii»H  ioil(;«*  Hhii*li  Ha^  llioti  tratisnii  I  ti*(l  t«»  i*lii  lili*oti  Iti 
sui*li  a  way  as  1 1»  iiiloi;t*ati*  Ikioiu  into  tlit*  HyHl«*m« 

ll«*t*l»ai't  * .s  i*iiiicat  ioita  1   ilioot  yf   llii*  |ii*inri|)l«*N  ol*  wltiirli  w«^t*i» 
rot^tiinlati*<l  l»y   I80(>  (l)  was  sysl otttal  i Ht*(l  lor  srl|oot  nso  by  T*  lilior 
atiU  suhs«*i|itotii  I y  by  W«  Koiti  atiit  was  nsiul  as  tin*  /;t*ouiidwork  r«M*  an 
fuluf^a t  i otta I   sysi»*m  wliieli  »|»roa<l  with  ini?rpat»itt|;  rafiittity  iti  ilio 
HorontI  hair  or  tlit*  uinc*lof*ni li  «.*otittit*y * 

Till*  lloiiiat't  ian  sysioni  wlilrli  cati  bo  it  soil  in  the*  f»ot*vice  of  any 
idocilo^y  still  holds  its  iiwti  tt>ilay# 

Its  Vf»t*y  basis  has  liowi*vift*  btM*ti  t*h{. «  lt*ti^t«'d  sitiro  tin*  bo^lti*' 
nini^  or  llii.»  20th  roniut'y  by  tin*  otitirt*  rittict iona I  i st  itiovoittt^nt 
which  ;idvi»i*atoil  a   lypo  ol'  Hiluealioti  contt*i*d  tn»l  <»ti  lhc»  snbj€H*t  ot* 
tho  toatrliot*  bit!  uu  llio  |»ti|»il«     Cta|>at*i*dof  Howvyt  Uorruly  and  itinny 
otliot*s  woti  ticrotitatici*  I'lU    this  idoa  rt*oin  tlu*  thootvt  i«!a I  stands 
point • 

Thi»  rntict  iotin  I  i  St   Ituiovation  tli<*y  pt'oiichi«d  whs  hi*  itttportutifc 
thill    il  was  t'o^anloilf   Justiriablyt   iti  our  vic«w«  as  tin*  <Mhtra  t  loltal 
1*1)11  i valc>tit  ol*  tho  C:op«»rttii*ati  t*ovolttti on* 

hilt  rt*otu  I  ho  pi  actical  standpoltit  pro^^i  ostf  wiitt  »o  hIow  lltai 
ir  nil  tho  innoval  i(«tis  inttodurod  iti  tho  pti»t  2'}  y(*ars  as  J*at^  a» 
means  atnl  i»ttds  at*i»  coiu*t*t*tn*d  woro  to  bo  stiildonly  Hbotishod«  it 
would  hat'illy  make*  any  ohati/:o  to  tho  toachiti^;  in  most  hoIiuuIs  itt 
Wosiorn  ICuropo« 


1)   In  A 1 1  Kofflc*  i  in*  P^ilai^o^i  k  (Ootn^ral  Piinciplos  or  lC«li'.cat  ion )  • 
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Mowi^viM't  It  H'iMild  lii*  a  iiilMf.iktf  aiht  an  iiljuttt.  lot*  to  coitdiMiiii 
the  ectucutimml  i#ystom  aiitl  lis  plaiiticM's  lu*r{;U!^o  of*  tint  hIuwiiuhm 
of  the  trend*     Thf»  pt'oMom  as»  it  imw  HtaiidH  Ih  oxtrtMiioly  cmiiplt^Xa 

to  sat  U|i  ait  €*rt'icioitt  ami  iloinitorat  Ic  mlucat tonal  Hytitom 
whirl!  is  likoiy  to  oiiniiri>  thi«  »>tirviv<il  and  rosier  tin*  inaxiniUdi 
di*volu|iniout  ol*  oiir  olvi  1  i  stai  iuii,   the*  wliolo  tMlit'ii'o  must  hi*  t'tMio- 
vatoili   i«o«  hud|:(ftH|   syliahiisos»  tc*«ii*hint;  moihiMln,  odiicutlonuX 
tftmctiirtfH,  toachi»r-tt'aliiini:  promisos,  f,M|ulpmoiit  and  onroimunt 
istandardB,  oic^ 

in  litiposMihto  to  ilo  c«vt»ry ihiiit;  at  onco,  and  what  shonlil 
b;»    "'^''Ac   i»  not  always  oieai*.     Foi'  c«xamplt>i    it   is  obvioiiM  that 
t     :  c*  must  bo  l'ar*roachin#;  i^hani;i*s  in  t(*aohcM'  training  but  it  is 
still   impossiblo  to  find  an  objoctivo  way  of  mcnistii'ln^  tin*  offi- 
cloncy  of  rht»  toachor  a^il  tlius  ass.v'Minc  t\w  offocts  of  now  to^ 

iiii;  llll»tlMdS« 

No  i>no  to  out'  kn«>wi odgo  has  yot  worl:«*d  out  a  PERT  notwork  to 
forc*cast  h4#w  itui^  the*  now  ossentiai  readap&a t ii>n  of  tho  oiluca* 
tionai  Hystotti  would  tako«     This  is  a  task  which  ttio  most  ominent 
tuluca tioitl sts  Mliouid  attempt  and  if  ti*f?y  succoodod  tlioir  work 
wi>u  I  d  bo  o  f  vc  ry  t;rna  t  va  1  uo  »  . 

MiHinwhiio,  the  task  of  rcfnovation  is  proctMulint;  but  in  a 
totally  unco^ordinatcfd  manner «   liko  a  patchwork  tfuJlti  with  all 
the  attendant  wastage  of  time  and  efforts  not  to  speak  of  still- 
b.irn  Iniiovat  ion^t* 

It  would  be  natve  to  imat;ine  that  the  nocc^ssary  task  of  trans** 
formin^t  i>ur  educational  system  in  the  liel^t  of  these  new  objectives 
of  present  day  civilisation  can  be  carrieil  out  with  the  order  and 
precision  of  preparations  for  a  lunar  expedition*     And  yet  consi« 
derable  time  would  su'^ely  be  gained  by  a  systematic  effort  to  state 
the  problem  clearly  and  above  all  to  map  out  the  critical  phases 
in  the  renovation  procr ss* 

b)  The  means 

Tliese  are  s 

-  Thi>  specific:  objectives  (embodied  in  educational  curricula 
ami  syJlabUHos* 

-  Bducationai  structuresa 
•  Teaching  methods* 

-  Teachers  and  particularly  their  type  of  training. 

«  Material  faciiitJc*s  such  as  buildings  and  educational  equlp«» 
miMit  I  teaching  media  and  teaching  techniques* 

-  Researcli  on  pupils  and  students* 
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-  Fiiuiiir«*« 

-  HuHfurch  III!  tliMoi  y^  ftiiiiilty  pMycliu Inimical  i%tu\  potiae^eiciil  « 


Tin*  ovaiuation.  part  iculai  t v  iltrcitu:li  cxamiitat  ioiii^ 

At  first  aicUt   it  may        «*.siiiii;it««(|  that  thr  raff  »V  cliati|;€f 
til  ttiu  t'actoret  llrttoU  abiiVf  varli'H  ooiiMltlorably «    Tlir  «*r|iti|imotit 
ut*  a  class  may  Uv  roiiow«Ml  |ii*act  ica  1  ly  ovoriiif^lit  Hit  ovoii  in  r«vo« 
lutioiiary  t^ituations  (the*  fe^equol  til*  tho  Pivtich  Hi*vuiutiuti,  ih*' 
FuHt«inii  Rpvuliitiun,   the  chatiKo  of  regime  in  Cuba)  the  cctioral  ob- 
.ii«ctive«i  of  ocliicatioii  evolve  very  Blonrly,    Nor  munt  It  be  Vor^ot^ 
ten  that  a  ohutien  policy  cannot  be  put  into  effect  if  the  mvmiH 
are  lacking:,    Thit»  in  the  crucial  problem  of  moHt  of  the  countries 
which  have  recently  i^on  thoir  indep«>ndence, 

NevertheletiHi  the  factci  reveal  that  t 

-  Simple  innovations  may  be  and  often  are  as  hIo^  to  ^ain 
ground  as  complex  innovationts* 

-  AM  environments  seem  to  potf«s«>ss  a  uniform  de^tree  of  elas* 
ticity  t  if  they  easily  accept  chant;es  in  one  respect  they 
react  fairly  similarly  in  another* 

THE  UNITY  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS  AND  INNOVATION 
To  revert  to  our  general  contention  t  so  lout;  as  the  ob.iec« 

tives,  the  means  and  the  evaluation  are  not  linked  together  into 

a  single  entity,  i»olated  innovations  will  always  be  introduced 

on  an  unstable  basis* 

A  brief  description  of  a  number  of  cases  will  serve  either 

to  illustrate  our  contention  or  to  qualify  i t  to  a  certain  extent* 

Change  in  general  objectives  without  the  facilities  for  a  new 
policy 

The  principle  of  equality  adopted  by  the  French  Revolution 
specifically  Involves  not  only  equality  of  opportunity  in  respect 
of  education  but  also  in  respect  of  intellectual  development* 
Muc?>  ground  has  undoubtedly  been  cevered  in  the  200  years  since 
the  Revolution  but  equality  has  not  yet  been  achieved*    Why  7 
First ♦  because  it  is  far  from  being  desired  by  all*  secondly, 
neither  the  progress  made  in  educational  Mcience  nor  the  facili«» 
ties  available  have  yet  made  it  possible  to  achieve  full  equality* 
To  quote  only  one  example.*  I   the  early  diagnosis  of  cognitive  han-. 
dicaps  of  socio-cultural  origin,  which  is  one  of  the  keys  to  the 
democratitiation  of  education,  and  their  adequate  treatment  have 
hardly  begun  to  attract  serious  i^^ti^^^on* 
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b)  Matortal  imu>vat. t<m  which  ih  not  ititotirated  and  has  no 
theoroticai  batilH 

Exiieriniunt with  tUv  U8e  of  eiotif*d«»circuit  toiovision  for 
teach0r«»tralniiii;  will  Hi^rvn  a»  an  i tiuatratioti*    At  firtit  sight 
thitt  iniiuvatioti  hati  t^pread  Tairiy  ra|iidly  in  a  country  nuch  as 
Bol0iuro»  tor  exampiet  particiiiarly  bocatiso  of  the  nmail  number 
of  teacher-training  cuii«^ges« 

But  the  productivity  of  tho  new  system  is  either  very  Low  or 
non-*e)(i stent*    The  reason  is  that  once  the  noveity  of  seeing;  one* 
seif  in  action  has  worn  of  ft  and  this  itseif  is  of  doubtfui  vaiue 
as  it  is  not  syt»tematicaiiy  expiuitedf  teacher  trainers  are  heip* 
ieMS  because  they  have  no  rigorous »  succinct  system  for  the  ana-* 
iysis  of  the  interactions  between  teachers  and  pupiis  which  couid 
itseif  b«>  validated  by  tho  objective  measurement  of  educational 
efficiency  or  more  accurately  the  efficiency  of  each  particular 
teacher  (and  thiSf  we  mut»t  repeat*  is  something  we  are  still  prac* 
tically  incapable  of  doing)* 

Furthermore t  a  general  theory  of  teaching  to  counterbalance 
the  theory  of  learning  in  still  lacking  and  this  explains  why  the 
status  quo  is  still  maintained  despite  innovation* 

c)  Material  innovation  as  mere  window-Uressing 

In  present  circumstances  school  television  of ton  represents 
a  marginal  form  of  enrichment  without  any  estabiishod  significance 
and  in  the  worst  cases  is  responsible  for  a  decline  in  teaching* 

The  marginal  enrichment  may  be  observed  in  sevt>ral  countries 
where  broadcasts  are  arranged  on  a  nation-wide  basis  and  at  certain 
states  times  so  that  all  pupils  receive  **lessons**  which  are  of 
**average**  difficulty  and  are  deemed  to  be  suitable  for  all  children 
who  have  reached  a  particular  educational  level*    The  unfunctional 
character  of  the  system  is  too  obvious  to  call  for  any  comment* 

tncidentaily*  wii-  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  typical 
case  of  regression  In  teaching  in  the  United  States  where  an  ele«» 
mentary  physics  class  in  which  each  pupil  could  have  carried  out 
experiments  with  simple  ecfuipment  was  replaced  by  a  video-tape* 
Admittedly*  the  class  were  able  to  see  a  talented  teacher  in  action 
but  at  the  same  time  they  all  subsided  into  the  kind  of  passive 
state  which  teachers  have  been  struggling  to  overcome  for  many 
decades* 

A  similar  criticism  may  be  levelled  at  many  audio*visUal  tech* 
niques  which  have  spread  rapidly  under  the  combined  influence  of 
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maiiiiniriiiKM's  uli«i  4iri»  aiixioiiH  tu  Hocuro  m^w  iiiarkutH  ami  tinichot'i* 
who  roiiiiiy  itiia/tiiu*  that   thi»y  aiv  oiitiTiii^t  thf*  iTa  of  tpchiiulof^ical 
oi-  oloetruiiic  riviliMutinii  hy  rairrouiidi iii;  thoiiihoi vcs  with  Hiic*h 
e;ail|7ot8  an  hUiIo  pt  tijartorn  which  aiv  oftnii  ilttio  bottor  tiiaii 
tho  hiivtf  wall   pU*ttii-i*H  hu  Itui^;  usml  in  i*laH»(i-iiuiiiM« 

OIIC4?  atSHiii  it  ifi  iiliviiiiiti  that   tcrhiiiriUuH  aiul  tuchimlu^y  aloii^ 
ato  lint  miiHiKli  ti>  chniu<:P  tMhiiNitiiiiu    ToliulHloti  or  pt utrraiiimed 
loaniiiif^  may  hui  vo  any  iiluuiuiO'i  n«iy  hi»  nir  any  kiiiii  of 

*i)  t^poi'iric  innovat ton 

Spuoiric  innovation  in  a  typo  of  innovation  which  n-iatoil  to 
fk  particular  subject  i>r  riuiil  and  in  thoreTore  cuiiipara tivoiy  itido- 
ptmdent  of  any  particular  valuta  orientation* 

The  HWitch  Vtom  iraditiuiiai  to  now  mathomaticfi  cumuH  within 
thlH  cati>f7ory« 

In  caHe»  or  this  kiiidi  Bcientific  advancoH  make  a  whole  body 
or  Kiiuwledf^i-  completely  ob8olete«     The  Bpeclalistn  then  reorganise 
the  Hubject  Irom  tnp  to  bottom*    Th^*  educational  system  is  re- 
quired to  adapt  itsoir  generally,  partly  because  it  is  an  exigency 
or  modern  civilisatiun  but  more  prosaically  because  the  univcrsi- 
ties»  oil  which  a  growing  mass  or  students  have  set  their  sightsi 
ore  basing  their  teaching  on  the  new  uutlook« 

Much  may  be  learnt  rrom  Belgium  where        Papy  has  enthusiasm 
tically  launched  a  veritable  crusade  for  rerorm«     Supported  by  a 
considerable  section  of  the  teachinir  pre  fession,  the  Government 
and  the  Civil  Service*  Papy  who  was  hJinseir  a  Member  of  parliament 
appears  to  have  every  chance  of  success* 

And  yet  I  ottce  again^   the  evidence  is  inescapable  t  it  seems 
as  ir  tiie  whole  operation  is  likely  to  take  Just  as  Long  as 
P«  Mort  predicted* 

The  new  mathematics  has  been  developing  since  the  beginning 
or  the  century  and  seems  to  have  reached  its  climax  about  1950* 

This  was  the  time  when  o,  Papy  began  his  struggle  to  reform 
the  educational  system  and  organised  the  first  seminars  for  re- 
training mathematics  teachers  in  secondary  schools*     By  t970  the 
new  mathematics  had  won  the  day  In  the  secondary  system  and  in 
1971  was  introduced  experimentally  into  the  syllabus  for  primary 
schools* 

But  in  1971  t 

•  rrench  speaking  countries  have  still  not  done  any  longitu- 
dinal research  into  charting  the  mathematical  futuro  of 
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ptipilH  Willi  tiavi»  Ihmmi  sillily thin  in»w  tuibjoct  friiiH  tliu 
priitiat'v  (iiTltoot  li*Vi*l« 
•  Tlu*  lUllwrHi  tii*M  iwo  Htlll  iUviiliMt  an  In  tlio  uilv  i  sabil  i  ty 
uV  iiiakiiu:  tlu»  rotorm  ciMioral* 

-  it  wiil   tak<*  ii  /^iMiora t. i nil  holNii'i*  prituary  hcIuuiI  ti*acli4.*rH| 
tliui*ou(;lily  Hti'fpiMi  ill  tlio  iti*u  ittatliomat  icH^  bucom«*  avail* 
a  hit*  • 

-  NotlindH  lor  t»*acttiii^:  lln?  now  ma tluMiia t i i*»  tin  not  appi^ar  to 
\m\v  Ht'cMi  84urrii'ioiitly  run  in  an  yot#     For  oxamploi  wo  not*? 
that  at  tlio  bo^Tiiiiiin^j;  oV  tlio  rotunnuil  Boitriun  Hocomiary 
coiirKo  practicaily  no  provL^ion  Iuim  Uovu  madi*  for  Uivonjoitt 
tliinkliifr  anil  tliit*  liai'iliy  «immiih  iikoiy  to  tot*tor  a  croativo 
out  took • 

It  will  tln?rc»ror€»  probably  tako  anutlior  twtMity  yoarH  before 
tiio  HyMtoiii  iMii  bit  Hat  infar  I  ori  ly  entabl  iHliecl* 

Novorilift«loHH«   tlioro  arc?  a  itiimbor  of  t^pocific  imiovatiotiM 
which  ^o  Tar  Iohh  dpi*p  ami  are  much  moro  timitod  than  tlin  oiiu  wc« 
iiave  Juiit  rolVrroil  to»     For  oxnmplo,  Alien  (l)  »liow«  that  90  per 
colli  of  Hoiiior  liie^ti  MrlioolH  in  ttio  (liiitoil  StatoH  liavo  dovolopod 
cirivliie;  eoursoj*  in  the  pasi        yoarn*     Siibstaiit ia  i  t<upport  Trom 
public  t>piiiion«  whioh  in  oany  to  mobilifto  on  »o  practical  a  nub* 
Joct«  and  tho  abteoiico  ot*  any  political  roporcui»HioiiH  explain  wliy 
this*  innovation  Iuih  spread  t»o  rapidly*     Moreover*  it  Is  exceedingly 
eany  to  train  teacherH  Tor  tliet^o  eoursoA*     In  contrast «  Alien  altto 
note»  that  it  lias  taken  60  years  to  <:lvo  the  study  oV  the  local 
environment  its  rit^hti'ni  piaee  in  the  primary  school  course  and 
thid  is  also  conrirmed  by  our  own  observations*     Once  nt;ain«  this 
is  an  innovation  which  not  only  implies  a  reversal  oV  basin  teach* 
in^  attitudes  but  also  makes  it  necessary  to  translate  a  f^etterai 
principle  in*;o    evory*day  seliool  life* 


1)  lUfc.  Aliens  The  Diriusioli  of  Edueatldnai  Practices^  in  the  .School 
Systems  of  the  Metrobolitan  ScltooA  Study  Councils  Now  York* 
T*C*#   19'ib|  Dissertation  r|uoied  by  NileSt  p«  »* 
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II 


EXPEHXMEXfS  ILLUSTRATINQ  THE  WEAK 
INFLltENCE  OF  INNOVATION 


If  it  iB  agreed  that  the  innovation  process  1»  a  coherent 
entity  and  in  particular  that  facilities  and  techniques  are  subor- 
dinate to  educational  planning  (which  implies  the  explicit  fortrtu* 
lation  of  aims  and  theories)  or  to  the  attitudes  of  educationists 
which  are  deep  rooted,  irrational  and  therefore  particularly 
crucial,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  protracted  observation 
of  day«»to-*day  educational  practice* 

Ve  now  begin  by  briefly  submitting  the  results  of  two  detailed 
studies  of  school  life  carried  out  in  Belgium  and  in  Sweden,  res- 
pectively* 

A,     AN  EXAMPLE  OF  OBSERVATIONS  HADE  IN  BELGIUM 

In  the  past  ten  years  the  Laboratoire  de  Pedagogie  experimen- 
tale  at  the  University  of  Liege  has  made  about  a  hundred  thousand 
analyses  of  verbal  interaction  between  teachers  and  pupils  in  the 
classroom  ( I ) t 

In  all  these  observations  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  report 
on  aspectc  which  seem  essential  in  education  ill  the  light  of  our 
current  knowledge  of  educational  psychology. 

The  nine  categories  of  the  analyses  may  be  Justified  in  the 
following  way. 


1)  O*  Oe  Landsheere  et  E«  Bayer,  Comment  les  maltres  enseignent 
Bruxelles,  mini  store  d©  l^Edncation  nationale,  19b9* 

O.  Oe  Landsheere,  "How  Teachers  Teach,  Analysis  of  Verbal  Inter- 
action in  th©  Classroom",  in  Classroom  Interaction  Newsletter. 
Philadelphij.  1971* 


Flist  t   it  wuiihl  HtuMtt  thai  t\w  lutticfitiotuil  pruccHs  in  Hot 
poHsiibio  without  a  mittimttiii  of  urgattitfutiun  i  41'  tlil«  in  nut 
actiioviMl  ttt0  clomocratic  atmut4|ili(«r«>  ctotilrcMt  i^iil  il««{;iMii^rate  Into 
atiaiH*  iy  while  iiullvitlttai  or  i^ruup  work  wlit  hommo  inipoHHible* 

FMrth<'riiior(*«  att4«tit  ioti  iiinst  In*  rfttMif^tnl  oii  tW4)  typoH  of  imUi* 
cratiotiai  procoiltiro  which  rupn^r^Mit  two  pui(*H  of  Uomocratic  edtica-* 
iiott»     Tho  firat  i«4  tlio  ittltiatioii  oV  pttpiU  ittto  tho  uxintittis 
cuitiiro  (valtiutfi  ways  ul*  lilV,   tochttiqtioH,  otc*)  which  cailn  Tor 
const ra in t SI  or  impost tion>    The  second  is  the  pruvisJon  of  oppor* 
tuniticH  for  indopondonco,  i.o»  rreodorii  to  act  and  think  and  fro©* 
dotn  to  croato  and  criticiso  (a  procoss  which  may  bo  caiiod  **dovo* 
ioiimont**)> 

Th«»  functions  oV  raciiitation  and  roini'orcoment  must  aiso  bo 
considered*    We  know«  in  particuiar*   that  without  adequate  rdin« 
rurcomont  tho re  can  be  no  iearnin^t 

Lastly t  as  visual,  auditive  or  oudio-visuai  concretiaation 
is  one  of  the  favourite  fields  for  innovation,  special  notice  has 
boon  lakiMi  of  all  action  in  this  respect.     In  so  doini;  wo  have 
consciously  committed  a  methodological  error  as  the  concret Isat ion 
cateijory  and  the  imposition  and  develot»ment  catei;ories  are  not 
mutualiy  exclusive*     But  if  we  had  acted  otherwise  the  loss  of 
information  would  have  been  too  £;reat. 

The  nine  categories  and  some  of  the  forty  sub-categories 
which  directly  concern  our  purpose  arc  as  foiiows  I 

-  Organisation, 

-  imposition, 

-  Development  of  content, 

-  Personalisation 

-  particularly  s  individual isat ion  or  semi«individuaiisation 
of  education. 

Positive  feedback  i  (t) 

-  stereotyped 

-  speci f ic. 


1)  Feedback  is  tho  act  by  which  the  teacher  informs  tho  pupil  ol* 
the  quality  of  his  performance.    The  content  or  the  objective 
of  instruction  are  the  main  points  considered*    Feedback  is 
steieutyped  when  it  is  provided  either  In  formulas  such  as 
"good**,   ♦•right**^  etc,  or  by  the  mere  repetition  of  the  pupil  >b 
reply.     Feedback  is  specific  if  the  evaluation  is  accompanied 
by  a  Justification, 
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•  HtorootyiMul 

-  Ciiiicrt*t  iMiti  iiiil  I 

•  us*,  ut  «M|ttiptii«*nt   (  flfTiiiai  i  vo,   symlioMr,  iMuiHt  niri  loii  tir 
niciiiiinilat  ion) 

-  iiivitaiioii  to  |itipilH  to  iit4€'  ati  I  toiii  oV  iMfti  i  (miotii 
«•  atutlo-vi  Hiia  t  io<*iiiil«|tieH* 

-  F»i«lilV€»  aftVrtlve  t*uttciiotiH  (!)• 
«  N4*f;atiVi*  aflVct.  iVo  ftittctiotlH* 

In  a  jiivllmlnary  ii?fcji»aic'h  a8»l^tinif*nt  a  natnplo  rir»t-ytmr 
primary  hcIiooI  teachort*  whs  ehosun  ut  ratiflum  t'niW  a  Belclaii  tuwii 
ami  ii^  t»ubufb».     Tlio  tor^MutiH  ttlvrii  wi^ro  coiiHlstont  with  tin* 
child' »  H|foiitaiM»i  ty  «»r  i»x|»ri»Hr*lon  and  activity  «nil«»r  t^tamlardlzod 
(>xpi*t*iinonial  nuidltltms  (practically  alwayt»  aboVf  90  confonitlty 
to  tlu>  titamlardd )  • 

Thu  porcontaijo  brirnkdown  or  21,929  unalynod  f*xaniplc«H  of  be- 
haviour (r»0  loHHonn)  wan  a»  t'ullowti  I 


OrKaniHat  ion 

f^iMlback  ♦ 

11 

ImpoHi  t  ion 

Foodback  • 

2.7* 

D«?vclopniont 

2*l?i 

CoHc  re  1 1  f$a  1 1  on 

13#T« 

fortional  i nation 

Affoctlve  function  ♦ 

l.^i* 

Affoctlvu  function  - 

Tlio  Bolivian  primary  school  curriculum  has  boon  consldorod  as 
ono  of  tho  most  procrosslvu  In  the?  world  slnco  1936.     Xt  advocates 
spontaneous  expression,  activity  and  free  exploration  and  was 
accepted  with  en  thus  I  asm  by  a  hlirh  proportion  of  the  teaching  per- 
sonnel*   However,  the  figures  clearly  show  that  most  teochlng  Is 
teacher-cent  rod*     Even  If  only  the  most  approximate  figures  are 
adopted  the  following  solution  is  arrived  at  I 

Organisation  27»0^ 

imposition  34*3?b 
Concretlsatlon  by 

the  teacher  9«69b 

71.1?i 


1)  Tlie  affective     f  tut  f^t  Ions"  cover  assessments  of  pupil  behaviour 
and  are  independent  of  any  evaluation  of  the  particular  content 
of  his  t^eplies  (encourages,  promises  a  toward,  threatens,  admo- 
nishes, etc*)* 
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In  only  2*^*t  ohhos  wan  the*  pupil  invited  to  nay  what  ho  had 
obi*or\'eil  or  exp<*ri«mc€Ml  uut»icl4*  tho  hcIiouI* 

No  cai*o  of  the  utilit«ation  of  auclio*vif»ual  technif|Uofi»  wan 
ob<>orvi?ilft 

AiittoMt  itll  poHitivt*  foiMtbitrkH  aro  Htorootypod  and  thoroftiro 
or  low  co^itivo  iovoi*    Only  8*2  ptn  cent  of  all  posiitivo  food* 
baekt*  art*  Hpocific  |  tho  fi^uro  in  27.7  |»or  cont  in  tho  ca8o  of 
no£:ativo  roodbacktf^ 

In  Junior  S^fcondary  school »  an  invoi» titration  of  the  «ame  type 
(Ilt313  obticrvati*»Ui$),  this  time  relating  to  geography  lossons* 
eave  very  similar  resuits      (cf.  dianram  below  (1)^ 


1)        Jacquet)*  Universiti*  de  Liege*  memoire  de  iicencoi  unpublished# 
1970* 
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Soveral  otiior  Hurvt^yM  carrUMi  out  at  other  primary  Hchciol 
tevols  and  in  other  roi^lons  uf  tlio  country  conrirm  ttio  nhovc  rci- 

8Ult9« 

It  .in  ttiort»foro  cloar  tlint  toaclU »     practice  (wlu^tlier  baaed 
on  genera  I  methodolo^'  or  the  use  of  modern  technological  re»our«> 
C0h)  doeif  not  tieem  to  have  developed  in  relation  to  the  change  of 
object  ivef»« 

it  ffiuatf  however »  be  pointed  out  that  this  ansestimeut  is  sub- 
Jectivv  lor  no  criterion  is  available  which  makes  it  possible  for 
eiiample  to  determine  what  threshold  of  imposition  must  not  be  ex« 
ceeded  in  a  pupil •cent red  type  oT  education* 

Marie  tlu^^ties  (University  of  Utah)  has  proposed  the  following 
criteria  t 

Control  rune t ions  20  to  kO  ^ 

impiisitiou  Tunctions  I  to    3  ^ 

Development  functions  20  to  2^0  5l 

Facilitation  functions  3  to  I!*  5^ 

Personal  response  functions  8  to  20 

positive  affective  functions  10  to  20  5^ 

Negative  affective  functions  3  to  10  ^ 

We  have  shown  elsewhere  the  extent  to  which  these  figures  are 
open  to  challenge  not  only  because  of  the  quality  criteria  adopted 
by  the  author  but  also  owing  to  the  serious  imperfections  in  her 
system  of  categorization* 

Roughly  the  same  conclusions  have  been  published  by  a  consi* 
derable  number  of  authors^  particularly  British  and  American^  who 
have  used  a  wide  range  of  observation  procedures  and  worked  at  all 
levels  of  the  educational  system* 

To  keep  the  present  paper  as  concise  as  possible  we  propose 
to  quote  only  one  more  example* 


B*    AN  BXANPLE  OF  OBSfiBVATlONS  MADE  IN  SlTEDEN 

ll«  Stukat  and  R«  EngstrOm  (1)  devoted  four  hours  to  the  obser* 
vation  of  sixty«three  teachers  chosen  at  random  from  one  thousand 
teachers  at  the  Swedish  Comprehensive  School  (from  the  first  to 
the  ninth  year)*    They  obtained  the  following  invariable  breakdown 


1)  R.O.  Stukat  and  R*  Engstr6m»  ••T#V*  Obiiervation  of  Teacher  Acti* 
vities  in  the  Classroom",  in  Pedagogisk  Forskningg  1967i 
pp.  96-1 17. 
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tti        caUiiMlra  I  f»afh  i  lift  } 


«  Actual   toHOlitti/*  I   itit  rfM|iic*i*s  liitViiitiai  iciii«  (tsks 

4|iii»si  ititiM  «itifl  rfilt*ilH  tiMMllinrk  rtittriiottH   77***  ^« 

-  Att«»iitiott  tt)  ftiipils  aiitl  4li  S€:ip|  lilt*  4  •••  3*0 

•  AcluiiiilHit  at  ioti   •••  '^i.O  < 

Till*  (*li«*ck  ti»t  tiHint  i;ivi>H  <l«*iailM  tiT  tlio  iM|uipmt>tit   |  the* 
HVPi'a£;i>  l<*s$Hiui  |ir«»riit>  himmIs  titt  €*titiimi>iii  • 

C.     A  PrKTilEH  EXANPl.K  OF  KEStSTANCE  TO  IXXOVATlUX 

AiicfttiiM'  tyfii*  <>r  t'c*r(«*at'cli  (l.ahut  »it<iir«*  <l«*  |i«*<la(5(i^i«5  c*x|i«*ri*» 
mttiltaic*  clt»  1  Tttlvot'sitt*  cli«  PtiabloM  i'ohI s tanc <*  t»  ititiova» 

tlt>ti  t«>  t>t»  Htiowti  c*X|HM'iinottt;ally  alul  will  fiot'tiafiH  pt'tivo  that  itio 
l>roc««HH  it*  ttnc<*fc(8ari ly  a  o«m|>relu»nHivo  i^IiuIp. 

TiM>  l>«»Hr  uriinrs*  on  thin  «|it«*t«tioii  ttitnitimouMly  ati;rpc*  that  tlio 
rc*iiit*oi'r(*tiii>tit  til'  a<)4»c|iiat<>  rpttpotiM*        oHsoiitial   itt  the  ].o«iriiiii|; 
prttcct^s*    iitit»  i>r  tlii»  aims  of  any  itiiio%'at<>r  t<lioul<l  tlinrcr<»ri*  Im»  to 
int|it*€»vt*  th<>  ifttality  nT  tli«»  IVinllnK'ks. 

Tlu>  oX|>«>t'itni*tit   is  cotichtt'ttMl  a»  rolloWH  (l)   1   tlu*  banic  tmidi* 
in^T  profile  in  clctcrmitietl  Tor  a  particular  tenclipr«  particularly 
Ilia  IVetlback  proTilo*     Ho  Ik  then  t:iven  the  tlu^oretical   itiformat  icm 
rei^ardiittt  the  rule*  ami  the  nature  «il*  the  Teedback  and  the  aaalyniA 
proce.^:4  iM  explainc>tl  to  liitn.     When  the  itioa  ban  been  titoroughty 
aHHimi  latt?d  the  teacher  in  then  invited  to  irive  le^t^onB  into  which 
he  introduc*<>H        tniicli  speciric  punitive  feedback  an  posHible* 

The  renults  are  ti»  ftillciWM  t 

a)  There  is  no  Hi^it*ic*ant  variation  in  the  total  number  of 
t*eedbacki>* 

b)  The  teacher  may  havt*  increased  the  number  of  specific 
feedbacks  and  red(tce<i  his  sterootyptMl  feedbacks  (repetl«* 
t  ion  of  the  piipl  1  *  s  repi  y )   to  the  same*  extent « 

c)  However^  the  increase  in  specific  feedbacks  occurs  mainly 
during;  the  first  minutes  of  a  lesson  and  this  su£:g€>sts 
two  hypotheses  t 

i)  Comploic  problems  likely  to  produce  specific  feedbacks 
are  set  to  pupils  in  the  first  part  of  the  lesson  whett 
essential    idoas  aro  introduced  |   the  second  part  of 

I)  Van  Ceulebroekf  Universiie  de  tiege«  memoire  do  liconcei 
unpubl ishcdt  1970. 
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tUv  is  ifiohitlily  i««s«M*i'<Ml  Tor  i*oiiv«»t'i;«Mit  apfill* 

cat  loii«*  «tiiil      Hi<«tnii t  i si'ii i4»tl  wliirli  avo  Iohh  coiidiielvo 

to  lii^li*(|ti«il  i  ty  rmutback* 
it)  A»  socMi  iiM  Vnti(^u*  Hois  ill  the*  toaelinr  rovf*rtt»  t«>  his 

r«*iit  iiK*  Italii  i.s* 
(1)  Artoi  «t  IVh  t»x|»«>rimfMital   loHtiuiiH  the  ntimhor  ol*  M|uM^iric 
IVoflbcickss  lM*i^iiiK  til  iiimI  tluMV  in  a  ii»ii«lc*nt*y  tu 

return  to  till*  |M*o*f*x|i«*rittioiital  ttituutiotu 

H.sMiimpt itiii  (a)  t  Till*  l*orco  ol*  habit   in  coiiHidf^rabic*  and  a 
lfiii;tliy   tbt*ra|»y  in  rp(|iiii*od  tti  c*hani;f*  a  teachf^r'n  bcha* 
vioiir* 

A^Miitnpt loll  (b)  I  Tbf*  nif*tbod  of  iiiorf*a«»liii;  tin*  iiumbc*i*  of* 
spi^cirir  rotutliaekt*  Hii|i(*rricial  •  IVodback  bcibaviuiir 
i*aniioi  bf*  inolatf^d  from  gc*iiei*ai  tttothodoio£^«  Tho  whole* 
tisii*hii»i:  T^ysiom  itiiiHt  bo  ohaiif^ml  switch  from  ieach»r<» 

ct'tiirml  to  |Hi|»il*coiitrt*d  toachin^)  io  ofToct  a  durable « 
t*uiicrioiial  t*haii([;o  in  Toodback  bohaviiHir, 
e)  lttcidc*iit*il  1  v«  a  tio|;ativo  corrf*lat ion  in  obtt««rvo«l  botvptMt 
.H|iocil*ic  t'ootlback  and  imposition  Tunctiond  wliercan  th«9 
rt'latioii  i»  puHllk^i*  with  dovolopmont   rune t ions* 

tifo  Icol  tliat  obH«»rva t ioiiM  of  this  kind  brin^  uh  noarc»r  tho 
heart  oT  tho  innovation  problem  and  highlight  it»  complexity*  Not 
only  rousit  toacliors  be  trained  but  they  miint  be  induced  to  Work  <it 
different  coc:niti%*e  levels  and  to  adept  new  attitu<ie(»« 


ATTlTtTD£  OF  T£ACH£RS  TOVAROS  ll£S£ARCH  INTO  INNOVATION 

£veii  it*  we  confine  our  solves  to  a  consideration  of  the  source 
of  innovation!  problem.^  of  attitude  will  soon  be  found*  An  inves* 
ti(<:ativfi  by     F«  llotyat  scfems  si^ificant  in  this  respect  (!)• 

As  l*ar  as  research  into  Innovation  is  conceriied«  do  teachers 
place  more  confidence  in  practical  sii|*;^estions  by  valued  cotlea«* 
^est   ill  ail  offii  ^al  statement  of  new  principlesg   in  tlie  results 
of  eitperimeiit s  or  in  a  revision  of  the  objectives  of  education 
and  teach ini^:  (cpiestioii  t2)  ? 

1«3!*7  teachers  from  all  levels  «)f  education  (except  the  uiti«» 
vcu'sities)  a^ri^cMl  to  indicate  the*  decree  of  efficiency  tliey 


t)  F«  llotyat #  **La  seitstbilite  des  mattres  a  uiie  reforme  de  1  Umsei 
^jnement**  (The  Sensitivity  of  teachers  to  educational  reform)  in 
Los  sciences  de  l*educationi   I967i  No«  2#  pp, 
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AvmMm  tgssow  PHorttE 


Itt>t«?CTtOM 

t*  oral  info iMt ion 

3*  iioii*or«l  inrorMtion 

3«  control  4|uoitien 

liotoninc»  iniiMCt 

roo4b«eli  to  iHipit 
6*  diroetiono 

7«  quo* t ions »  non  control I od 
9*  tinopociriod  1*7 
9«  otiior  inttr»  aet* 


pyptt  CAM 

l«  olwr*  eonridonco 

a*  show  oyw^tlty 

3*  att*  clothoo»  hy^iono 

4«  eloar  up  Mttoro 

5*  init*  roiaii  act* 

6«  othar  pupil  cara 


OtSCtPL.  ACTiOlig 

1«  corroctivo  talk 

3«  muM  pupil 

2«  call  for  oilonco 

4«  point  at  pupil 

$•  teolditttf 

6*  otaap  on  floor 

7*  warn*  throatan 

9*  pupil  out  of  claaa 

9«  black  book 

to*  other  diccipllnary  action 


0*2 
0.1 


2.8 
0*2 
1.7 
0*7 


0.1 


0.1 


%•  control  proacfica 

2»  diractiona»  quaction 

3*  plan  trip 

prepare  aide 
5*  diAtributa* 


6*  cleaning  up 


collect 

•aterial 


other  adMinietrative 


imam  AcrtviTig^ 

K  euparviea 

2*  cor fact  paper e 

3*  talk  with  vieitore 

other  verbal  act 
5*  other  act 


«8»  or  lUTtitlAL 


Munber  of 
obeervation  parioda 

*     *     *   ^     *     *     ■     *  ^ 


•«0 


!•  blackboard 
2*  »ap 
3*  Plata 

4«  riennalloffraph 

5*  beada  framff 

6«  filM 

7.  TV 

B.  elidae 

9*  picturee 
tO«  tape  recorder 
If*  cravophona 
12*  radio 
13*  objecte 

III*  laboratory  auiterial 
15*  drawint  material 
I6*  organ 

17*  other  Material 
1-17 

18.  teitbook 
19*  reader 

10*  printad  work  Material 
I*  eheet  of  papere 


1.1 


^smoH  Aim  uov^T 


1*  eit  in  chair 

2*  eit  other  part 

3*  itand  before  claee 

k%  etand  other  part 

9«  walk  before  claaa 

6*  walk  other  part 

7*  t*  out  of  cl ••pupil  in 

S*  t*  in  cl ••pupil  out 

9*  t«  and  pupii  out  of  cl« 


QftOW  St2B 


t*  one  pupil 
2.  2i»§  pupile 

3*>  $  pupile 


J  %1.7 
32*3 


0*2 


25*6 
II0.7 


70* 


35* 


attributed  to  the  four  methods  of  innovation  suggested  by  the 
question  i 


Percentages 


Very 
effective 

Average 
effectiveneaa 

Little 
effectiveneaa 

Practical  auMea* 
tiona  by  col league a 

76.0 

k.6 

New  methodological 
principlea 

15*1 

53*6 

31  #3 

Reaulta  of  roaearch 

32. k 

k7.3 

20.3 

Revlaion  of  objec- 
tivea 

50.6 

3k.6 

i5#e 

Whether  the  teachera  iirere  men  or  wotten»  old  or  youngt  univer* 
aity«»trained  or  nott  the  auggeationa  of  colleaguea  aeemed  by  far 
the  moat  effective*    Teaching  ia  thua  atill  unwilling  to  emerge 
from  the  rule^of-^ thumb  atage* 

Thia  lack  of  receptivity  to  outaide  influence  ia  moreover 
confirmed  by  the  diatrust  with  which  experimental  reaearch  ia 
regarded* 

On  the  other  hand  it  ia  comforting  to  note  that  teachera 
clearly  feel  the  importance  of  reviaing  objectivea  and  the  points 
leaaneaa  of  isolated  methodological  reforma# 

He  ahould  like  to  conclude  thia  brief  factual  aurvey  with  a 
few  pointa  about  what  we  have  elaewhere  called  the  feeling  of 
alienation  among  teachera^    They  have  the  increaaing  impreaaion 
that  they  are  atrangera  in  the  technological  civiliaation  by  which 
they  are  aur Abounded* 

A  large  number  of  interviews  have  shown  that  many  teachera 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  eaerciae  their  profeaaion  acientifically 
but  feel  incapable  of  doing  ao«    Thia  helpleaaneaa  ia  due  to  the 
comparatively  ali^t  progresa  made  by  educational  acience  and  the 
quality  of  the  experimental  training  given  to  teachera#  Vhereaa 
doc lore  and  engineera  are  trained  at  a  level  which  enablea  them  to 
understand  and  uae  the  reaulta  of  acientific  reaearch  in  their 
daily  work  as  and  when  these  become  available^  moat  teachera  at 
all  levela  do  not  possess  even  the  elementary  knowledge  of  statia* 
tics  which  would  enable  them  to  glimpse»  let  alone  underatandt  the 
significance  of  esperimental  reaearch* 
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But  r«*se;ii  ('li  itii'l  i'c*Hc*n rrlic?!':^         plnyln^?  an  iiicroriHitii;  part 
ill  tlio  mytliotnt;>*  ol*  our  clvi  I  i  Hati«>n«     11  i»  wi«l«*ly  la^ltl  that  ttu^y 
aro  r%*sf»oii24ih1i>  for  immiuitf4*  toelittloal  ami  t«9cliiiolo{;j  ca J  prui;ri*HH 
and  that  thoy  iilonif  liavo  a  complcti^  mastory  of  th«*  mothoUs  and 
inHtriiitiiMii H  by  whii*h  the*  i^urld  ran  biv  cont  ml  lc»d«     Tin*  IVulini; 
that  thi*y  ai'o  totally  «Y\c*ludiMl  from  tUit^  i  ni«»  I  t  oct  ua  I  unrld  Klieroas 
thoy  aro  n^sponsihli*  for  tralnini;  the*  luon  at*  tin*  ruin  re  induc*c*e» 
in  tho  boHt  toachorHf   tln»H««  kIio  cpiostion  llioir  own  cpial  i  t'ii;%4tionB| 
it  t'iM»lin(:  of  Entrroffldnnt;  which  l^ociiih  likely  to  rai»e  8oriou«t  pny* 
i.*liolo(;icai  proliliMiiH*     This  fec^lini;  is  in  itnoir  Mut*rici««nt  to  ox* 
plain  the  natvo  orrortn  made  by  ituiny  tc*achorH  and  thoHo  ro  spun  si  bio 
tor  thorn  tu  impr'*>«rt  thoir  coniomp»rarioH« 

For  many  toachorn.   Til  line;  thoir  claHsrooms  inith  andio^vistial 
aids  and  toacdiMic;  machinos  providos  a  moiv  tram|uitisor  and  a  way 
of*  boiioviiii:  and  making;  b«*liovc«  that  thoy  ti>o  at*e  in  thv  van 
prot:ri*«*«t» 

Vo  tool  that  one  ol*  tlio  innovations  most  (iri;ontly  tiooded  is 
to  t;lvo  toachors  at  tho  traininc;  stai^o  a  thoroni;h  itti  tint  ion  into 
odn'*:tt iona  1  i*c«soarelu     in  this  saiiio  contioot lotii  it  se«*ms  to  lis 
that  tho  only  way  of  ^ivin^:  pt^-^ct  I siii^  toachors  a  comploto  ro* 
training  would  bo  to  involve  them  gradual ly  in  operational  research 
proJ«)c  ts« 
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llavlitt;  madtf  a  iiumtior  of  dirf**ri?iit  appruaclioo  lu  the  prulilum 
of  imiovut ioiif  w  can  now  aitompt  to  vutisol  iilati*  aiul  Huppl«mc>nt 
itur  uhnorva  tiiitttf  • 

l«  I'Uttiilamuntal  ly  f  it  In  prartically  im|iu0»iblc*  to  IniroUuco 
an  iiitiovat  iuii  witirli  ruii8  counter  to  the  iloiainant  t%»rco8 


«r  antibody  wliicti  storillsett  and  »ubHOf|Uout ly  ollminat«?» 
tUo  iiinovat  i 

2«  More  proi?lMi»ly,  any  Innovation  in  tho  methods  of  oduca* 
tion'or  evaluation  which  doo»  not  respect  the  objectvos 
laid  down  by  dominant  policy  and  thlnkint;  is  doomed  to 
Tai lure* 

3«  Education  in  largely  conservative.     RertlHtance  to  innova* 
tion  18  therefore  bound  up  with  Itn  nature* 

^«  For  thousands  of  years  man  has  lived  in  a  largely  static 
world  and  has  been  conditioned  to  Inunobility*  Stability 
and  a  regular  biological  and  psycliological  rhytltm  are  more- 
over essential  to  his  physical  and  mental  health*  The 
transition  to  a  dynamic  civilisation  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  cultural  crisis  so  acute  that  it  is  not  even  certain 
that  our  civilisation  Mrili  be  able  to  survive  the  shock* 
In  any  event  It  seems  pointless  to  at tempt #  over  a  very 
short  period*   to  change  mentalities*  attitudes  and 
Wei tanschanungen  which  have  been  developed  over  thousands 
of  years*     During  childhood  (i*e*  when  the  basic  features 
of  personality  take  shape)  how  many  people  now  living  re- 
ceived or  are  currently  receiving  an  education  adapted  to 
the  modern  dynamic  world  7    Their  number  is  infinitesimal* 
5*  Initial  learnings  are  pure  conditionings  which  acciuire 

extraordinary  solidity  once  they  are  well  established  with 
adequate  and  oft-repeated  reinforcement b«     No  well-defined 
scientific  strategy  has  yot  been  produced  to  modify  the 
type  of  conditioning  which  is  opposed  to  innovation*  This 


in  any  community* 


Each  community  seems  to  secrete  a  kind 
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type  of  decoiiilitionlngi  inoidetitallyi  ha«  to  be  handled 
with  extreme  care  to  avoid  a  disintegration  of  the  per«* 
•onality* 

6#  There  is  often  a  considerable  distance  between  external 
postures  and  deop-seated  attitudest  between  professed 
ideals  and  real  b0haviour#    Teachers  may  embrace  a  new 
theory  of  education  in  all  sincerity  but  may  not  change 
anything  fundamental  in  their  own  procedure* 

7#  Nore  particularly*  teaching  is  a  skill i  a  •'know-how**  and 
therefore!  to  a  considerable  extent i  a  one-man  craft •  It 
is  an  idle  dream  to  imagine  a  kind  of  teaching  ^hioh  would 
assume  the  rigour  and  regularity  of  an  organised  scienti* 
fic  production  procesSf  for  the  very  process  of  education 
presupposes  a  give-and-take  between  human  beings  which  in 
its  complexity  and  its  absence  of  any  strict  determinism 
does  not  lend  itself  to  integral  quantification  and  fore- 
casting* 

A  craft  cannot  be  learnt  or  exercised  without  concrete  and 
specific  rules#    It  is  useless  to  imagine  that  general 
principles  of  reformi  even  if  they  are  welcomedi  will 
suffice  to  change  the  behaviour  of  many  teachers*  To 
succeed^  an  innovation  must  be  accompanied  by  precise 
rules* 

8*  This  craftsman*s  individualism  is  particularly  well  en- 
trenched in  teaching*    In  many  cases  it  was  first  observed 
and  absorbed  when  the  future  teacher  began  to  go  to  school* 
Subsequently*  it  was  actively  practised  and  often  for  many 
years* 

This  is  the  reason  why  many  innovations  are  used  in  the 
service  of  the  methods  they  were  supposed  to  replaccT  and^ 
in  the  worst  cases*  enable  bad  teaching  habits  to  be  fur- 
ther consolidated* 
9*  Prom  a  mor9  abstract  standpoint*  a  new  teaching  technique 
is  pointless  unless  there  is  a  theory  to  guide  its  use* 
The  appearance  of  a  powerful  technique*  however #  may  well 
release  productive  thinking* 
10*  Compared  with  the  training  of  doctors  and  engineers  the 
psychological  and  pedagogical  training  of  teachers  has 
generally  remained  at  a  low  level*    The  social  and  finan- 
cial status  of  teachers  reflects  this  inadequacy*    It  is 
therefore  understandable  that  the  teaching  profession  does 
not  always  attract  the  best  minds*    The  ease  of  nursery 
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and  primary  tftctioui  toacliers       dtrikififf  in  this  connect ion« 
Someboity  will  no  duubt  tiave  to  find  the  courage  one  day  to 
publish  a  White  Paper  showing  that^  as  we  have  realised 
from  certain  of  our  research  assignmentsi  there  are 
teachers  who  possess  neither  the  education  nor  the  intei* 
iectual  level  to  understand!  for  examplot  the  psychological 
theories  which  ««re  required  for  the  proper  exercise  of 
their  function^    It  will  be  a  painful  task  to  expose  this 
situation  as  it  will  strike  at  individuals  who  are  simply 
victims  of  an  inadequately  developed  civilisation^ 

I1«  Many  teachers  are  scrupulously  honest  and  are  afraid  to 
drag  the  children  entrusted  to  them  into  a  hazardous  ven« 
ture^    They  also  know»  by  experience »  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  innovators  who  are  more  concerned  to  further  their 
own  careers  than  to  labour  patiently  in  the  vineyard# 

12«  The  administrative  organisation  of  out  educational  system 
is  such  that  initiative i  innovation  and  efforts  to  improve 
the  system  are  hardly  encouraged  or  supported^ 
In  particular^  most  western  countries  have  no  arrangements 
under  which  the  individual  teacher* s  efforts  to  improve 
his  efficiency  are  rewarded  by  salary  increases#    In  csr« 
tain  cases  the  union  principle  that  it  is  the  function  and 
not  the  qualification  which  should  be  rewarded  may  even 
discourage  this  type  of  initiative* 

13«  For  lack  of  an  objective  evaluation  of  the  efficiency  of 
teachers  or  the  results  of  their  teaching  there  is  no  re* 
ward  for  quality     Incidentally^  satisfactory  methods  of 
evaluation  have  yet  to  be  discovered  andf  apart  from  the 
United  States  (particularly  the  Stanford  Center  for  Re* 
search  and  Development  in  Teaching) »  it  is  cerMin  that 
no  country  makes  the  minimum  effort  necessary  to  encourage 
progress  in  tnis  field* 

14«  Highly  centralised  educational  systems  are  more  resistant 
to  innovation  than  others* 

15*  Improvements  in  teaching  are  hampered  by  frequent  inter« 
ference  from  people  who  lack  any  kind  of  qualification* 
Because  breeding  and  raising  a  child  is  primarily  a  bio* 
logical  matter  and  because  everyone  around  us  has  been  to 
schools  everyone  has  his  opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which 
children  should  be  brou^t  up  and  educated*    Although  the 
opinions  of  non^specialists  are  bound  up  with  and  limited 
to  their  own  experience,  few  hesitate  to  generalise  on  the 
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Ht.ri»Mt;Mi  ot*  ihfii  i*X|H»rii*rtiM»«    MuriMivi»r  rciiiimi*ii  »enHi«|  with 
alt  tlio  tfubj(*ct i v«*  riictorH  tiiift  lm|)tii*H«  iirti*ii  appears  to 
bo  nn  adiMpiate  erltorioti  Tor  alrliiit  npitiioiiH  about  tcch« 
iiical  pnibioiiis^    Matiy  patvittts  liavo  pc^romptnry  viown  h»  to 
tin*  way  in  which  sp«»lliii|;  or  eT«*«»tTraphy  ^houlil  b«*  taunht« 
Kvi*ii  thi*  hii^hoHt  ivspnii»ibU»  pul  i ry«maKi»rM  Htiil  t&ko  do* 
cirtic»tiM  ill  mutiy  can  OH  which  arc  ha  soil  on  thoir  own  cotnmuu 
}»onso  and  that  of  thoir  advlMorM  rntlior  than  on  any  carvTuI 
prior  refi*«»arclu 
16^  Tho  proMiMtt  Tad  fur  innovation  and  «nd^tf»try  may  be  Jtiat 
a»  much  a  Houroo  of  sta^tatlon  i»r  roi^roHtiion  as  a  sourco 
of  prot;rot«H« 
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Tli«.»  iiiitt  oV  thin  paper  In  to  rovlow  Homo  «t*  tli«»  ro^parcli  that 
liiiH  hvkm  varrloti  out  cnticontini;  the  iiiriiionco  that  teacher t»  havo 
on  ihoir  HtudontK*  pi^rrumiancM* ,  •md  to  iti<licat€»  what  implications 
any  of  th»  i'iniliiii;  may  havi*  fur  the*  roTorm  of  toachor  trainintT« 
Thr«o  kimlA  of  ri>t»oarch  aiv  conniUored  -  survey  ntudios  rolatiu*; 
homoi   Hchool  a  ltd  toachor  fact  or  h  to  the  edui*ationai  aohiovemetits 
of  Htu«leiits  t  t^xpfi'hneiitn  I  ttttidioH  of  teacher  behaviour  |  other 
studies  which  have  indirectly  revealed  the  influetices  of  specific 
teacher  factors.. 

The  results  of  survey  rosea i-ch  have  not  been  particularly 
helpful  in  revealing:  the  ways  in  which  teachers  maLo  a  difference* 

The  two  major  f lndin|<:s  appear  to  ho 

i)  that  the  i|uanl  i tat ive  models  so  far  developed  for  research 
of  this  kind  have  not  permitted  a  true  ostimatinn  of 
teacher  effects  Considered  iudepeJtdently  of  the  influence 
of  othe'r  home  and  <^chool  factorSf  and 

ii)  that  measures  of  teacher  behaviour  are  more  effective  in 
predicting  student  performance  than  information  on  qua 11* 
fi cat ions  and  experience* 

Research  into  teacher  behaviour  has  also  as  yet  been  singu«* 
larly  tacking;  in  demonstrating  how  teachers  make  a  difference* 
While  experimental  research  aimed  at  studyini;  the  act  of  teachingt 
and  classroom  Investigations  directed  at  improving  the  efficiency 
of  teachers  art^  both  giving  promising  leads  for  future  workf  no 
single  factor  has  as  yet  been  isolated  of  which  it  could  be  said 
that  it  was  clearly  and  directly  associated  with  improvement  in 
student  learn lag « 

A  number  of  research  studies  have  been  carried  out  in  recent 
years*  however*  which  have  supported  the  view  that  the  attitudes 
of  teachers  «  and  the  classroom  practices  they  adopt  as  u  result  • 
are  more  important  in  deti*mining  student  outcomes  than  the  more 
material   factors  such  as  HChool  buildings  *  si/e  of  class  and  the 
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te)itbooks  or  apparatus  provided.    In  particuiari  the  view  is  put 
fon#ard|  with  some  supportive  evideticei  that  what  teachers  beiievei 
particularly  about  such  concepts  as  **intelligence^t  helps  to  de 
termine  the  standard  or  level  of  performance  they  come  to  expect 
from  their  pupils* 

The  implication  of  the  ways  in  which  teacher  attitudes  may 
influence  pupil  achievement  is  briefly  considered!  especially  as 
this  might  affect  the  training  of  teachers*    Pour  areas  for  pos« 
sible  change  are  considered  s 

i)  since  student  teachers  will  hold  different  sete  of  beliefs 
and  attitudesi  their  individual  reaction  to  any  particular 
teaching  method  or  approach  must  be  given  priority  in 
their  trainingi 
ii)  if  it  is  true  that  performance  can  be  improved  when 

teachers  hold  certain  positive  attitudes  concerning  their 
pupils <  ability  to  learn»  then  it  is  clearly  important 
that  any  training  of  teachers  should  include  the  attempt 
to  develop  these  positive  attltudes» 
iii)  the  importance  of  practising  teachers  being  able  to  keep 
up  to  date  with  the  findings  of  modem  research  implies 
that  their  initial  training  must  include  courses  that 
equip  them  with  the  means  of  understanding  research  re* 
porta »  and 

iv)  if  the  attitudes  of  those  who  teach  influence  the  achieve«» 
ments  of  those  who  learn»  then  clearly  the  attitudes  of 
the  staff  of  training  institutions!  particularly  towards 
controversial  issues  such  as  comprehensive  versus  selective 
education!  or  traditional  versus  progressive  teaching  me- 
thods* are  of  paramount  importance  and  must  affect  the 
major  polic>  decisions  of  the  institution* 
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EVALUATING  THE  EFFECT  OF  TEACHERS 
ON  STUDENT  ACHIEVi»iEWT 


Considariiiff  tha  enormous  sums  of  moMy  that  the  United  States 
has  invested  in  the  past  100  years  or  sot  both  in  the  actual  deve- 
iopnent  of  its  educational  system  and  in  research  into  improve^ 
ments  of  this  myBtmm^  it  is  almost  incredible  to  think  that  one 
of  the  most  significant  questions  to  have  stirred  this  great  na» 
tion  in  recent  years  has  been  the  one  which  formed  the  title  of  a 
recent  publication  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  • 
*0o  Ceachere  make  a  Difference  7»    (USOE#  1970)* 

As  Don  Davies  says  in  the  foreword  to  this  publicationt 
^intuitively  ire  kno^  that  teachers  do  make  a  difference  -  both 
positive  and  negative  •  in  how  a  student  performst  in  his  level 
of  achievement t  in  his  behaviour »  in  the  valuee  he  acquires*  If 
teachers  did  not  make  a  difference  we  would  be  satisfied  with 
schools  run  and  operated  by  machines***    Vhyt  thent  ask  the  ques« 
tion  7    The  question  was  originally  raised  in  the  United  States 
following  the  publication  of  the  report  **Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity**  (Colemant  et*al*>  1966)  in  which  the  relative  in- 
fluences  of  various  school »  home  and  other  background  factors  were 
compared  to  explain  pupil  achievement  in  school ^  and  which  produced 
the  following  conclusion  t 

**Taking  all  these  results  togethert  one  implication  stands 
out  above  all  t  that  schools  bring  little  influence  to  bear 
upon  a  child*s  achievement  that  is  independent  of  hie  back* 
ground  and  general  social  conteat  t  and  that  this  very  lack 
of  independent  effect  means  that  the  inequalities  imposed 
upon  children  by  their  hoffle#  neighbourhood »  and  peer  environ* 
ment  are  carried  along  to  become  the  inequalities  with  which 
they  confront  adult  life  at  the  end  of  school***    (op*  cit^> 


p.  323) « 
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It  iU*vs  not   riM|«iM*<«  mtM^lt  ttiMit;lit.  to  apprpc iaif*  that  tUi» 
coiicluHlciii  earriiMl  witti  it  t'ar-roacliitu:  <!oiis«h|Iiuikm«»i«     Ah  Uutlirit* 
(1970)  poiiitH  iiiiti   it*  it    in  iitrorrort  but  allowo<l  to  inM*i»i9»t  uii- 
«*xaniiiio<l  and  uiit*lia  t  liMtirotl^  boliot*  in  it  «:oul<l  maki?  it  bncuitic* 
ritl  Til  I  iii{7«    (!onvf>r*ioly ,   ir  It   in  «Mur«»ft  bur.  unliiMMbMl^   tb««  pr«»- 
luM.'t  of  vast  amonutM  uT  ttion4»>  btTlnt-:  Ha.siinl  in  truiuini;  toacbprn 
aiiU  trying;  to  improve  tbt*  «Mlut*at  ional  pmeortH  iM  alai*nilui:« 

Nf*etUMSH  to  any  f   tbo  major  roactinn  to  tbv  cuticluHlutici  nV  \Uv 
Cut  Oman  Roporl  lia:i  bpctn  attomptn  to  pruvo  thum  wrun^«  CriticinmB 
have  boon  maUo  oT  tbo  inaitoquacy  ot*  many  ol*  the  moa»un«m»ntH  uhoUi 
of  tho  way  in  khich  lUo  data  col  l«M*i«Mt  h«m*o  utitiHfMl^  and  parti- 
cularly*   tho  typos  ot*  statistical  ana  I  y  ho  m  omploytul  wi^ro  Taultod* 
A  numbor  of  authors  tiavo  oarriod  out  dirtVront  analysos  usiuf?  tin* 
samo  data  (Hnwlos  and  l.ovlut    t9bH  |  Hannshokt    1*^68  |  Nayosko 
ot  »a  K  >  and  (hithrio  (  tMTu)  has  roviowod  tho  rosuits  from 

o  t  lio  r  s  i  m  i  I  a  t*  t  y  po  s  t  ud  i  o  a  «     Xono  o  t*  1 110  o »  lio  wo  V(? r  •  ha  i»  oumo  u p 
with  any  startlingiy  difroront  conclusion*    Guthrio  can  only  statol 
**On  tho  liasis  of  information  obtainod  in  ttio  studios  wo  roviow^ 
tlioro  can  bo  littlo  doubt  that  schools  do  roako  a  di rtVronco^'i  but 
lio  is  una h to  to  spocit*y  Just  whore »  and  tlu*  ro-anaiysis  of  tho 
Culoittan  data  hy  MayoBko  o  t  *  a  i  »  doc  la  rod  t   **iti  cone  I  us  i  on  t  it  may 
bo  stated  that  tite  overwhelming  impression  received  from  tli«*se 
data  is  that  scliools  are  indeed  importattt^     it  is  equally  clear^ 
liowovert   that  their  in t'l nonce  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  stu«* 
dent's  social  background*** 

Tho  Ifnitod  States  has  not  been  alone  in  findine  that  the  ill- 
riuence  ot*  schoois  and  teachers  takes  second  place  to  tliat  ema- 
natittg  from  a  pupii^s  home  and  social  backf;round«     A  rei^rossion 
analysis  usin^^  the  data  obtained  t*rom  tho  lEA  mathematics  study 
(liusoHf   1967)  showc*d  that  teacher  and  sclmol  (;r«)ups  of  variabiles 
made  only  a  small  contribution  to  explaining  student  performance 
compared  with  the  parental  variables  which  included  tho  mothers* 
and  t*athers'  education  and  eccn|mtion«     In  Engl  and »  th««  national 
survey  carried  out  for  the  Plowden  Report  (Central  Advisory  Council 
l*er  Education^   1967)  is  particularly  noteworthy*     It^   too^  like 
the  studies  carried  out  in  tho  t^nited  States^   found  that  factors 
originating  with  the  school  and  tearhers  wore  not  as  important  as 
those  concerned  with  the  home  backgro  ind  (Poaker»   I967)«    A  foliow- 
upf  tour  years  latere  of  tho  same  children  included  in  this  study» 
stresses  even  more  the  importance  of  the  early  pre -school  years 
and  the  small  part  played  by  secondary  education  (feakeri   1971a) • 
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Tlioro  in  littio  flmtbl    that   lan:<»  Hcalo  tfurvoy  Htiklioti  of  tlio 
kiittl  9i»  t*ar  Uomci'IImhI  Iicivis  up  to  tli<«  piosoitti  boon  of  only  1  imitetl 
value  in  iwoalitt0  what  is  importaiit  about  toaobors  and  teaohiiii:« 
Fart  ut*  the  dit*ri«nilty  iti  roviowiiif^  tho  ovidolico  obtained  from 
HUt*voy  data  in  that  twn  altoriiativo  i ii r orp ro ta t  ivo  viown  o<*tn  bo 
adupt«Ml#   both  of  which  I  howovori  (t&vo  rino  to  a  certain  do^^roo  of 
podffimidiii*    Nayo£»ko  and  his  colloat^uoM  adopted  what  Poakor  (I97tl^) 
hats  termed  **tbe  a£:nostic  view***  in  which  i»ach  of  the*  variables 
beini;  c€)nsid«*red  in  any  analysis  is  assi^od  only  the  nni title  part 
uf  tite  available  variance  and  the  remainder  is  put  int(»  a  Joint 
account  which  It  holds  in  common  with  otlic^r  correlated  variables • 
Since  the  criterion  beini;  predictetl  -  usually  student  achiovoment  « 
correlates  to  some  extent  with  almost  any  attribute  of  the  student « 
home,  school  or  tc*acliei*,  inevitably  most  of  the  variance  falls 
into  the  joint  tic  conn  t«     The  unit|Ue  part  attached  to  any  school  or 
teacher  variable  is,  therefore,  always  very  small  and  often  not 
sii;niiicant ly  different  from  xero,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  way  of 
d(f temiiniitg  how  to  ilivide  up  the  Joint  contribution*    Mood  (l97o) 
sumii  up  this  view  by  saying;  that  **tbe  present  rudimentary  state 
of  our  iiuantitat i ve  models  does  not  permit  us  to  disentani^le  the 
effects  of  homo,   school  and  peeks  on  students*  achievement**  and 
therefore,  ■'at  the  present  moment  wc  cannot  make  any  sort  of 
meaningful  quantitative  estimate  of  the  effect  of  teachers  on 
student  achiev(»ment**« 

Peaker  himself  takes  what  he  calls  ^the  positive  view**  which 
likens  education  to  a  building*     **Buildings**  be  says,   **rest  on 
foundations  and  the  later  stages  of  education  rest  on  the  earli«9r*** 
(Peaker   1971b)*     He  therefore  argues  that  whore  there  is  a  clear 
chronological  order  among  variables,  the  earlier  ones  should  be 
taken  first  in  any  regression  analysis*     Being  conceived,  born  and 
brought  up  in  a  particular  home  and  neighbourhood  occurs  before 
schooling  begins,  and  hence  the  influence  of  those  variables  asso- 
ciated with  a  pupil  Is  home  and  background  should  be  consitlered 
be  Tore  those  of  the  school  and  teacltors^     Because  of  tke  Intercor* 
relations  between  home  and  scttool  factors,  however,  removing  the 
offerts  of  the  former  also  removes  a  considerable  part  of  the 
latter*     Again,   therefore,   this  leads  to  the  pessimistic  result 
ttiat  school  and  teacher  variables  ini^vitably  come  out  as  being 
either  very  small  or  non->signif leant • 

Largo  scale  survey  studies,  which  contrast  home  and  back- 
ground influences  with  those  exerted  by  schools  and  teachers,  also 
inevitably  c^uffer  from  tlie  fact  tttat  the  difference  between  the 
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beat  and  tlio  womt  hone  tiackgrounds  -  conaidered  from  the  point  of 
vi0f0  of  intellectual  and  cultural  stimulation  •  is,  within  any 
countryt  considerably  greater  than  that  between  the  best  and  the 
Worst  school  or  teacher*    The  standard  of  teaching  in  any  educa« 
tional  system  is  certainly  far  from  unirorm»  but  inevitably  the 
data  collected  in  surveys  is  of  the  kind  in  which  there  is  rela«» 
tively  little  within  country  variation  -  type  and  length  of  train- 
ing  are  typical  of  the  kind  of  variable  used*    Purthermorof  such 
variations  across  teachers  that  do  exist  on  this  typo  of  variable 
are  often  cancelled  out  when  analyses  are  carried  out  between 
schoolSt  althought  of  coursot  this  would  be  accentuated  in  the 
different  types  of  school  of  a  selective  system*    Usually  it  is 
not  found  possible  in  survey  research  to  obtain  information  on  the 
more  relevant  variables  associated  with  teacher  quality  and*  where 
data  has  been  collectedt  it  is  on  a  variable  that  is  only  serving 
as  a  proxy  for  something  that  cannot  be  measured  or  possibly  even 
defined*    Measures  of  teachers*  verbal  abilityt  for  example*  have 
been  found  among  the  most  useful  of  predictors  of  student  achieve- 
ment  (Hanushek»  1970) •  but  it  is  not  verbal  ability  per  se  that  is 
necessarily  important  in  teachers*  but  a  number  of  other  attributes 
for  which  the  verbal  ability  score  is  serving  as  a  substitute*  It 
Would  appear  that  to  discover  which  pctrticular  attributes  of  teach«* 
ers  and  teaching  are  really  important*  it  is  necessary  to  look 
more  closely  at  the  actual  classroom  teaching  situation* 

In  recent  years*  an  increasing  amount  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  study  of  different  aspects  of  teacher  behaviour*  and 
a  very  comprehensive  review  of  research  in  this  area  has  been 
given  by  Rosenshine  ( 1971a)*    Much  of  this  work  has*  however*  in« 
troduced  an  artificial  element  into  the  study  of  teacher  behaviour* 
either  in  the  laboratory  or  the  classroom*  and  not  a  great  deal  of 
it  has  been  concerned  with  real  teachers  in  real  classrooms*  In 
another  review  concerned  specifically  with  research  of  this  latter 
kind*  Rosenshine  ( 1971b)  has  commented  t  **ln  both  an  absolute  and 
a  comparative  s^nse  there  is  a  notable  lack  of  classroom  research 
on  how  teachers  make  a  difference***    He  notes  at  most  only  70  cor« 
relational  or  experimental  studies  in  which  observed  behaviours  of 
teachers  or  students  have  been  related  to  student  growth*  and  a 
great  many  of  these  were  doctoral  dissertations  carried  out  on  a 
very  small  scale*    And  the  studies  that  have  been  carried  ou^.  have 
not  exactly  been  forthcoming  with  a  spate  of  positive  results  that 
have  yielded  any  clearer  under  itanding  of  what  makes  an  efficient 
teacher* 


Considering  the  obvious  importance  of  the  teacher  as  an  Ante* 
gtml  pari  of  any  educational  systenit  and  the  vast  sums  of  money 
that  are  spent  on  preparing  him  for  his  Jobi  it  is  surprising^  to 
say  the  least t  that  not  more  research  has  been  carried  out  and 
that  the  findings  have  been  so  limited*    It  is  perhaps  worthwhile 
to  consider  why  this  should  be  so* 

In  the  first  place»  there  would  seem  to  be  some  tacit  assump* 
tion  that  teachers  are  all  alike  -  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  act 
of  teaching  is  concerned*    Both  in  the  processes  used  for  educat«» 
ing  and  training  them  and  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  expected  to 
apply  a  prescribed  teaching  method  or  approach »  little  considers** 
tion  appears  to  be  given  to  the  fact  that  there  is  (fortunately) 
an  enormous  variability  among  the  individuals  that  make  up  the 
teaching  profession»  and  that  it  is  more  the  exception  than  the 
rule  that  two  or  more  of  them  will  react  in  precisely  the  sams  way 
to  either  receiving  or  giving  instruction*    This  fact  has  certainly 
been  overlooked  in  countless  research  studies*    As  an  illustrative 
examplOf  the  research  associated  with  streaming  or  homogeneous 
ability  groupings  may  be  cited*    A  very  large  number  of  investiga«» 
tionst  both  in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdomt  were 
carried  out  from  about  1920  onwards  in  which  attempts  were  made  to 
compare  the  performance  of  children  in  streamed  and  unstreamed 
groups*    Typically»  a  number  of  streamed  classes  were  compared  over 
a  period  with  a  number  or  unstreamed  classes*    Zn  nearly  all  the 
studies  reportedt  it  was  implicitly  assumed  that  the  teachers* 
influence  was  more  or  less  constant  within  each  type  of  organise* 
tion»  or»  in  other  words»  that  the  experimentert  by  controlling 
for  initial  differences  between  his  two  pupil  groups #  was  genuinely 
studying  the  effect  of  his  main  independent  variable »  namely » 
whether  the  class  was  streamed  or  not*    It  was  pointed  out  by 
Goldberg  et*al*  (1966)  and  Barker  Lunn  (1970)  however •  that  all 
these  studies  omitted  to  take  into  account  either  the  attitudes 
and  beliefs  of  the  teachers  or  the  classroom  practices  they  adopted 
as  a  result  of  these*    It  was  not  surprising^  thereforot  that  dif* 
ftrent  studies  produced  different  results*    Barker  Lunnt  in  her 
study*  in  fact  found  that  both  the  attitudes  and  practices  of  the 
teachers  ranged  along  a  continuumi  and  that  about  half  of  those 
taking  unstreamed  classes  really  believed  in  streaming  and  pursued 
methods  and  approaches  in  the  classroom  that  were  more  suited  to 
that  type  of  organisation  than  to  the  one  in  which  they  were  ao« 
tiially  teaching* 

Commenting  along  similar  linesi  Rosenshine  (1971b)  refers  to 
the  fact  that  ^an  instructional  programme  is  not  a  single  variable** • 
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All  liiu  itrtfii  i^iittitiN'iii  is  maiio  about  ««vh liia t i vo  studios  ciirrioU  out 
un  curriculum  packai^on  i»r  |>rut:ratnmntf  such  nn  IUmkI  Start  i  iiidivi- 
tlually  PreDcribml  Instructiuut  Biiiliif:i<.*al  Scioucos  Curriculum 
StudVf  Nurriold  SeioucPf  Hidlartd  MatliomaticH,  otc«,  a»  tlioutTli 
tli4»y  how  a  sin^l««  paoka/:o  ;uid  all  |>M|iili^  rfi«i«l vlii.;  thom  were  in 
fact  tiavitii^  nxact  Iv  tlio  namo  instruct  iuii«    That   this  is  iiut  so 
iirili  bo  obvious  to  auy  t««ach<«i*|  but  domonstrativu  prooT  comes 
from  studios  which  have  iiii^ost i|«:atod  liistrurtioual  activities  oV 
teachers  within  a  sin^^if?  (irogi*ammo«     Studii^s  or  this  kind  have 
also  boon  revi(*wed  by  Rosoiishino  (IO70)  who  ctuicludes  that  ♦'there 
art*  sit^iricaut  di t*tVi*oiicos  amoii|;  the  iustructioual  activities  of 
teachers  within  specific  instructional  programmes  or  curriculum 
materials  packages**,     A  study  by  Gallagher  illustrates  the  point* 
Comparing  six  classrooms  using  the  BSCS  curriculumi  he  found 
significant  difrerences  in  the  percentage  of  teacher  talk  devoted 
to  the  cognitive  styles  of  descriptioui  explanation  and  e\ptiusion« 
Gallagher  concluded  t  **The  data  would  suggest  that  there  really 
is  110  such  thing  as  a  BSCS  curriculum  presentation  in  the  schools«« 
each  teacher  filters  the  materials  through  his  own  percept ionsy 
aitd  to  say  tliat  a  student  has  been  through  the  BSCS  curriculum 
probably  does  not  give  as  much  specific  information  as  the  curri- 
culum innovators  might  have  hoped**  (Qall8gher«   1966) « 

Nearly  all  the  researches  reviewed  by  Rosenshine  have  come 
from  the  United  States*    The  conclusions  drawn  about  the  implied 
universality  of  educational  programme  **braiid**  names  apply  also  to 
England  and  probably  other  European  countries*     Eggleston  at 
Leicester  University*   for  examploi  is  at  present  carrying  out  a 
study  for  the  English  Schools  Council,  the  main  aim  of  which  is  to 
compare  the  attainments  and  attitudes  towards  science  of  pupils 
taught  by  contrasting  methods*    Recognising  the  futility  of  ac- 
cepting simple  labels  such  as  hiuffield  and  Non-Nuf f ieldt  the  first 
stage  of  Eggleston>s  investigation  h  s  required  the  preparation  of 
observation  schedules  by       tus  of  which  different  teaching  styles 
can  be  quantified  and  characterised* 

The  results  of  this  study,  incidentally,  are  of  a  particular 
comparative  interest,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  **curriculum 
packages**  are  viewed  in  England  and  the  United  States^  Although 
there  are  wide  variations  within  either  i*ountry  in  the  way  in  which 
teachers  see  their  role  as  curriculum  innovators,  there  are  also 
considerable  national  differences  which,  to  some  extent,  are  re« 
fleeted  in  the  teachei*  education  and  training  practices  of  the  two 
countries*    In  the  United  States,  ctirricuium  innovatio^t  is  seen 
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very  much  mnro  us  hi^inr,  HHtiiothiiiK  <Hily  to  b«»  liaiiclitMl  by  iUv  apo* 
ciailHti  with  tiM*  teaclior  litrc^oly  playiiit;         rulu  of*  iuohiiiciaii 
-  putting  into  prcii*tic«i  tlio  plann  and  prui;ratttmeH  duvelopoii  by 
oth«9rH«     In  £nt;l{uii1|  on  tlio  oth«»r  liamlt  toacliorts  nro  {^oneralJy 
DiiHpioioUH  Mt*  currictilutii  pai*k<M:<*  amlf  allli(»tii:li  propnrocl  to 

accept  feiomo  lUoaH  from  oxptM*t  cul  luaf^iiest  rc^HiM'Vo  very  mucli  to 
thenitfelvc»tf  ilic*  rr<M»tlutn  to  t*xporitn««nt  with  thoHP  icImiH  and  adapt 
th^in  to  the  noodt»  <»t*  thoir  own  ciaHnrcuinu    Thin  rundamontal  dit*«» 
ftfrenc4«  in  the  role  concept  of  the  teacher  ne«>d»<  further  invest i«> 
Ration,     If  the  nationai  differences  postulated  have  any  basis  in 
roaiityt   then  the  differences  between  teachers  found  hy  Gaiiai^her 
and  the  other  researchers  reviewed  by  Kosonshine^  may  be  r&iativeiy * 
smaii  compared  with  the  inter»teacher  differences  occurring  in 
Gngiand*     In  any  «aset  it  is  clear  thatt  even  in  the  United  States | 
it  is  not  snfficitMit  to  deV€»iop  a  new  curriculum  programme  or 
instructional  method  without  also  studying  how  it  is  used  by  dif«» 
ferent  teachers  in  different  schools* 

Both  survey  and  classroom  research  so  far  carried  out  cannot 
bo  said  to  liave  been  particularly  helpful  in  discovering  how 
teaciiers  make  a  difference*     Undoubtedly  a  further  reason  for  this 
has  been  thac  appropriate  instruments  have  not  been  developed  to 
measure  the  important  variables*     Part  of  the  difficultyi  of  coursot 
is  that  it  is  not  such  an  easy  matter  deciding  what  Is  important 
andt  unfortunately f   there  is  the  inevitable  negative  correlation 
between  the  degree  of  importance  and  the  ease  of  development* 
dagne  (1970)  has  summed  up  this  particular  problem  very  well* 
Using  the  usual  educational  model  -  inputs  process  and  output 
he  distinguishes  in  each  part  betwoeUi  on  the  one  hand|  proximal 
variables  -  those  which  are  really  important  aud|  on  the  other t 
distal  or  correlated  variables  -  those  which  are  inevitably  re* 
sorted  to  by  other  researchers*    On  the  Input  sidoi  Oagne  consi** 
ders  ^^opportunities  for  learning**  as  having  most  relevancoi  whereas 
the  variables  most  used  tire  home  and  community  environment!  school 
environraentt  teacher  ciimatci  instructional  materialst  etc*    So  far 
as  the  process  variables  are  concerned i  he  recognises  the  point 
made  earlier^  that  it  is  the  human  action  which  transforms  distal 
input  variables  into  proximal  inputs  or  what  the  teacher  does  with 
his  instructional  material  that  is  important  and  not  the  correlated 
variables  of  teacher  characteristics!  abiiitiesi  length  of  servicoi 
etc*    And|  on  the  output  sidci  Oa^ne  draws  attention  to  the  inevit« 
able  use  of  correlated  measures  -  standardised  achievement  tests 
and  attitudinal  measures  «  instead  of  more  direct  measures  of  what 
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the  atudetits  are  able  to  do.    He  admits  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem  herot  and  suggests  as  a  possible  solution  the  use  of  time 
to  achieve  specified  objectives  or  some  form  of  criterion* 
referenced  measure  of  breadth  of  subject  knowledge* 

In  a  general  summing  upt  it  would  seem  that  research  into 
whether  teachers  make  a  difference  has  not  really  produced  any« 
thing  of  value  for  administrators  and  policy-makersp    At  most  the 
evidence  from  survey  research  has  emphasiaeed  the  fact  that  teacher 
effectiveness  is  best  estimated  by  some  measure  of  performance 
rather  than  any  index  of  qualification  or  experience*    Even  direct 
research  into  how  teachers  make  a  difference  has  failed  so  far  to 
give  any  clear  points  that  could  lead  to  ways  of  improving  student 
achievement*    It  is  a  fact»  howevert  that  few  would  dispute  that 
teachers  vary  in  their  efficiency  and  it  would  seem  necessary  to 
turn  to  research  of  a  less  direct  kind  in  order  to  obtain  evidence 
of  which  factors  appear  most  to  influence  teacher  effectiveness* 


II 


TEACHERS  ♦  ATTITUDES  AWil 
EXPECTATIONS  AND  PUPIL  PERFORMAWCE 


It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  studies  of  strea«inff« 
or  homogeneous  ability  grouping«  carried  out  before  the  1960s 
yielded  mostly  inconclusive  results  since  little  or  no  account  was 
taken  of  teacher  attitudes  and  the  classroom  practices  that  steiwsed 
from  them«    Research  into  streaming  was  not  alone  in  this  omission* 
The  fact  that  teachers  -  like  everyone  else  •  often  possessed  quite 
strongly«held  beliefs  and  attitudes  about  educational  issues  and 
that  these  beliefs  and  attitudes  exerted  a  direct  influence  on  the 
way  they  carried  out  their  Job  of  teachings  seemed  hardly  to  be 
appreciated*    The  measurement  of  attitudes  may  not  have  progressed 
as  rapidly  as  the  measurement  of  cognitive  abilities^  hut  although 
techniques  have  been  available  since  the  1930s#  and  have  been  used 
in  many  other  areas#  teachers  appeared  to  have  been  spared*  There 
has  now  accumuiatedt  however#  sufficient  evidence  from  a  number  of 
research  studies  to  demonstrate  that  for  the  teacher^  as  for  most 
people t  what  one  believes  plays  a  not  inconsiderable  part  in  deter* 
mining  one^s  actions* 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  pursue  a  theoretical 
discussion  of  the  way  in  which  the  attitudes  of  teachers  can  ao«» 
tually  influence  the  achievement  levels  of  their  pupils«  but  ra* 
ther  to  cite  a  number  of  researches  which  provide  some  supporting 
evidence  for  the  views  held#    Teacher  attitudes  are  rarely •  in 
factt  a  direct  cause  of  pupil  achievement  at  a  particular  level « 
and  certainly  there  are  other  factors  also  operating  in  any  given 
situation!    It  is  suggested«  hoWever#  that  the  process  is  broui^t 
about  by  the  attitudes  that  teachers  adopt  towards  certain  aspects 
of .education  influencing  the  level  or  standard  of  performance  which 
they  come  to  expect  from  their  pupils#  and  this  expectation^  in 
tum#  plays  an  important  part  in  helping  to  determine  the  actual 
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porrumtH«ico  iinMltictMU    Tlii»  ttimtilo  chain  -  attittuloH,  oX|ioctot iotiH| 
perrorinatico  •  is  not  nocf^HHarily  followtKU    Tlit*  (•x|ioct:ation<ft  of  ^ 
teachers  mavt  in  ract»  bo  Uc*tormin4*d  by  tactovH  othor  than  ihoir 
attitudes  •  by  the  curricuium  policy  uf  an  oducation  authority^ 
fur  (•xaiii|iii*t  an  may  be  1 1  I  tint  rateil  by  the  to  I  ii>%^itM:  Htildy  (Pid^euiti 
1958). 

A  fOO*»item  arithmetic  tost  ^iven  as  pari  of*  a  national  survey 
in  Ent^land  to  a  probability  tiample  oV  over  .IfOOO  primary  school 
pupils  aeed  between  10  years  9  months  and  11  years  8  months  was 
also  ^iven  to  a  similarly  constituted  random  sample  of  pupils  of 
the  same  si^e  and  spanning  the  same  age  range  in  California « 
United  States*     Thirty  of  the  Items  wero  eliminated  from  the  test 
given  in  California  since  they  involved  money  or  unfamiliar  units 
of  weight*     The  mean  scores  on  the  remaining  70  items  were  29*1 
for  the  English  pupils  and  12.1  for  the  Californian*    It  was  not 
disputed  that  eleven  year  old  children  in  California  were  Just  as 
capable  of  producing  as  high  a  level  of  performance  as  the  English 
children  had  it  been  expected  from  them*     tt  was  demonstrated^ 
however I  that  factors  such  as  the  length  of  schooling  and  the  dif« 
ferent  social  conditions  prevailing  could  have  played  only  a  minor 
part  in  accounting  for  the  large  score  differenceSf  and  that  the 
most  important  factor  was  the  definition  of  standards  and  objec- 
tives and  the  amount  of  time  and  effort  that  was  considered  desir«» 
able  to  devote  to  any  aspect  of  the  curriculum*     The  State-imposed 
curriculum  in  California  established  educational  goals  which  deter- 
mined  the  levels  of  achievement  to  be  expected  from  children  of  a 
particular  ago  or  grade »  and  this  level  was  considerably  lower 
than  that  which  teachers  in  England  had  come  to  expect  from  pupils 
of  the  same  age* 

That  teacher  attitudes  influence  expectations  can  be  readily 
demonstrated*    One  area  where  the  importance  of  teacher  attitudes 
may  be  seen  is  with  sex  differences  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics* 
The  societal  view  held  in  many  countries  that  mathematics  is 
strictly  a  subject  fur  boys,  and  that  they  are  inherently  more 
capable  than  girls  of  achieving  success  fn  it,   is  undoubtedly  shared 
by  many  teachers*    There  is  evidence »  however,  both  at  the  primary 
level  (Daniels,   1939)  and  the  secondary  level  (Dale»   1963)  that 
girls  in  co-educational  schools  achieve  a  greater  success  in  the 
subject  tlian  they  do  in  single-sex  schools*     A  similar  finding  for 
whole  countries  was  rciported  in  the  tEA  study  (Husen,   196?) « 
Other  factors  besides  attitudes  may  be  operating  here»  but  this 
evidence  is  certainly  suggestive  that  when  girls  are  taUght  in  an 
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atmosplioro  whi^ro  tin?  tradi  t  lutial  fomalo  HMBpicioii  of  ma  thematic  t» 
i»  10tft»  noticuoble  and  wliwtVt  pcTtia|>:it  t€»ttcluT»  atv  Iohu  in- 

cl ined  tu  doubt  tlioir  abiliiieB  in  ilu^  subject,  tlion  tlioy  make 
greater  strides  than  they  would  otherwine  have  done* 

A  further^  portiaps  mnro  dlrtn?!  i*xamplp  of*  the  way  in  whit*h 
the  attitudes  of  teachers  infJuence  the  expectations  they  have  of 
the  pupils'  levffls  ot*  performance  is  provided  by  Ourstall*     In  a 
study  concerned  with  the  teachini;  of  French  to  ehildren  of  primary 
school  a^e,  she  developed  and  administered  a  scale  which  measured 
the  attitudes  of  the  teachers  concerned  to  the  teaching  of  French 
to  children  of  low  ability*     It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing 
that  the  teachers  ranged  widely  in  their  attitudes  iVom  the  2^ 
per  cent  wlio  considered  that  ''teaching  French  to  low-ability 
children  is  a  criminal  waste  ot*  time**!  to  the  20  per  cent  whot 
possibly  appreciating  the  l*act  that  eVeU  the  dullest  child  in 
school  could  learn  to  speak  French  quite  fluently  -  in  Francot 
believed  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  less  able  child  in 
English  schools  should  uot  '*learn  French  as  well  as  anyone  else*' 
(Burstallf   1968)«    After  a  period  of  two  years,  all  the  children 
Concerned  in  the  investigation  were  given  a  listening  comprehen- 
sion test  of  French,  and  the  low  ability  children  (arbitrarily 
defined  by  their  scoring  below  minus  one  standard  deviation  on 
other  attainment  tests)  divided  into  categories*    A  high  scoring 
group  consisted  of  those  scoring  above  the  mean  for  all  children 
and  a  low  scoring  group  consisted  of  those  who  scored  below  minus 
one  standard  deviation*    Tlie  latter  were  not  randomly  distributed 
tliroughout  the  experimental  sample,  but  were  found  to  be  concen- 
trated in  a  small  number  of  schools  where  the  teachers  had  expres- 
sed a  negative  attitude  towards  the  teaching  of  French  to  low- 
ability  children*     In  a  similar  manner  the  high  scoring  low-ohility 
children  were  found  to  be  concentrated  in  those  schoois  where  the 
teachers  had  expressed  more  positive  attitudes* 

A  furtlier  finding  from  this  same  study  is  also  of  interest 
here*     It  was  found  tliat  tlie  low-ability  children  reached  tlie 
highest  level  of  achievement  in  French  when  they  had  been  taught 
in  lieterogeneous  groups  with  ieactiers  holding  favourable  attitudes* 
The  most  detrimental  circumstances  appeared  to  be  a  combination  of 
homogeneous  ^^rouping  and  negative  attitudes*     In  commenting  on 
ttieso  rr^ults,  Burstall  says  ''In  a  complex  of  factors  determining 
a  pupil  s  achievement,  it  must  surely  be  recognised  that  tlie 
teachers^  attitudes  and  expectations  are  of  paramount  importance* 
We  readily  accept  that  curriculum  change  cannot  be  effected  without 
the  whole-hearted  involvement  of  the  teacher  I  we  are  perhaps  loss 
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ready  to  rocogtiifie  that  changes  in  the  curriculuitif  no  matter  how 
far-reaching,  will  have  little  effect  on  the  pupil  from  whom  the 
teacher  expects  -  and  obtains  •  a  low  level  of  achievement** 
(Burstall^  I970)« 

It  was  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  that  in  the 
national  survey  carried  out  for  the  Plowden  Report  in  England 
(Central  Advisory  Council  for  Education,  196?)  factors  associated 
with  pupils'  home  background  were  more  important  than  those  origin 
nating  within  the  school «    Vithin  the  home  background,  however, 
motivational  factors  such  as  the  attitudes  of  parents  played  a 
more  important  part  than  the  material  circumstances*    It  is  sug* 
gested  here  that,  in  a  similar  way  within  the  school,  the  part 
played  by  the  attitudes  of  teachers  •  and  the  classroom  practices 
they  adopt  as  a  result  of  Chose  attitudes  •  may  prove  to  be  far 
more  important  than  the  more  material  factors  such  as  school 
buildings,  sise  of  class  and  the  textbooks  and  apparatus  provided* 

the  idea  that  the  expectations  of  teachers  help  determine 
their  pupils'  performances  is  not  new*    In  describing  the  educa« 
tion  of  deprived  children*  Marburger  (1963)  states  the  issue 
clearly  t  **The  teacher  who  expects  achievement,  who  has  hope  for 
the  educability  of  his  pupils,  indeed  conveys  this  through  every 
nuance  and  subtlety  of  his  behaviour*    The  teacher  who  conveys 
hopelessness  for  the  educability  of  his  children  usually  does  so 
without  ever  really  verbalising  such  an  attitude  -  at  least  not  in 
front  of  his  pupils**  (op*  cit**  p*  306)*    Ravits  (1963)  related  * 
this  expectancy  of  teachers  directly  to  intelligence  testing* 
**ire  are  slowly  coming  to  appreciate  that  the  real  damage  of  the 
X*Q*  test  is  its  subtle  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  teacher* 
Teaehora*  often  unconsciously,  expect  the  level  of  performance 
from  the  child  that  his  I*Q*  test  indicated,  a  practice  which, 
taking  into  account  the  weaknesses  and  inadequacies  of  these  tests* 
really  doesn't  give  some  children  half  a  chance  to  succeed**  (op* 
cit^0  pp*  15«16)*    Later  he  described  how  the  lower  estimate  of  the 
potential  ability  of  disadvantaged  children  caused  the  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy  to  go  into  effect*    He  observed  of  slum  schoolst 
**The  children  were  not  encouraged  to  learn  very  much  |  the  teacher 
expended  little  energy  on  anything  else  but  maintaining  order  and 
bemoaning  her  lot  t  as  a  consequence,  the  children  fulfilled  the 
low  expectation,  which  in  turn  reinforced  the  original  assumption 
to  prove  the  teacher  was  right**  (op*  cit^^  pp*  I9«20)* 

This  last  comment  directly  relates  teacher  expectations  to 
the  measurement  of  intelligence*    Considering  the  widespread  uss 


of  intelligence  testH  by  teachers  to  provide  estinatea  of  the 
innate  potential  of  their  pupiisi  this  is  an  important  notion 
which  requires  support  from  direct  experimental  evidence*    A  study 
by  Pitt  (1956)  in  which  teachers  of  fifth  grade  boys  were  given^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year*  correct  l«Q«*s  for  one  third 
of  their  pupilsf  under^estimates  by  ten  points  for  another  thirdi 
and  over-e#timates  by  ten  points  for  the  remaining  thirds  provided 
no  conclusive  results*    Assessments  and  tests  of  achievement  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year  showed  no  effects  of  the  misinformation* 
Considering  the  unreliability  of  the  tests  and  their  possible  lack 
of  validity  in  providing  estimates  of  innate  potential 9  this  result 
is  perhaps  not  altogether  unexpected* 

The  most  dramatic  study  purporting  to  demonstrate  the  effects 
of  teacher  expectations  is  that  by  Rosenthal  A  Jacobsen  (1968)* 
they  carried  out  an  investigation  in  a  Califomian  school »  which 
apparently  demonstrated  that  randomly  selected  pupils  about  whom 
their  teachers  had  been  told  they  would  make  **intellectual  spurts** , 
in  fact 9  subsequently  demonstrated  significant  X«Q«  gains  compared 
with  their  classmates*    This  study  has 9  however »  been  condemned  as 
^^technically  defective**  by  Thorndike  (1968)  and  Snow  (1969)« 
Rosenthal^  it  would  seemi  clearly  believed  in  the  «elf«fulfilling 
prophecy  •  **how  one  person *s  expectation  for  another  person's  be«> 
baviour  can  quite  unwittingly  become  a  more  accurate  prediction 
simply  for  its  having  been  made**  -  and  was  determined  to  find  some 
evidence  for  it  operating  in  the  classroom*    Thorndike  does  not 
take  issue  with  the  **general  reasonableness  of  the  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  effects**  (Thomdikoi  loc*  cit**  p*  708)9  but  with  the 
inadequacy  of  the  research  procedures  and  the  inappropriateness  of 
the  conclusions  drawn* 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  basic  difficulty  in  attempting^  aa 
Pitt  and  Rosenthal  tried  to  do^  to  provide  experimental  evidence  . 
of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  effect  operating  with  individual 
children*    If  comparisons  are  to  be  made  within  classroomst  the 
number  of  experimental  children  involved  must  inevitably  be  very 
small  9  so  that  a  viable  research  design  is  not  easy  to  set  up* 
It  must  also  be  noted  that  experimontai  studies  will  always  involve 
the  teacher  being  given  false  information^  and  in  the  ca^e  of  in« 
dividual  children!  unless  this  information  is  grossly  false^  in 
which  case  it  probably  will  not  be  believed »  th  "e  is  not  much 
chance  that  the  study  will  produce  statistically  significant  re«» 
aults«  • 

The  practice  of  streamingt  or  dividing  children  for  the  pur«* 
poses  of  instruction  into  relatively  homogeneous  ability  groups^ 
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liow«»v«M*,  pi'tivitlfH  an  oppot  tiiitiiy  lor  toadifr  <*x|iooiatioitH  to 
t'lueticM)  wlioltf  cta.sHfs«     Tli<»  ar^TiiiticlitH  t'tir  IIiIh  apply  (•qtially,  ol' 
cournof  to  wliolo  Hcliooltt  and  Butolior  lia^t  in  Taot,  matU*  tin?  mi|5- 
tretftion  tliar  wIumi  ciiil4lr<»n  art*  ilivldnU  into  diri'oreiit  typt«M  or 
»rhool,  ati  ill  a  H<»l<MM  iv(»  ^>y^«tt•m        4M|iioati<Mn   il  **r«»aHonablo 
tlioory  that  lowor  oxpoctui ioiin  ul*  tuaclivrM  and  «tli<>rM  will  result 
in  l«>w«.»r  |HMiormanc«»"  (flutclioi't   I9<»H,  p,  yHi), 

The?  ar(TtifiM»nt   ltj»  ol*  c<iuri9<s   that  tvachern  of  a  low  ability 
Mtroam  will  know  whotlii«r  tlioy  actually  havf  Intel  I  i£;«Mco  roHUltn 
ur  not,  that  they  have  a  clacit»  or  low  potential  ability  that  is 
capable  «r  only  a   limited  le%'el  of  achievement.     To  hold  such  a 
view,   it  is  necessary  l«r  the  teaclieis  concerned  tu  believe 
(a)  that  there  has  been  a  r<»asonably  accurate  assessment  of  their 
pupilst  potential  ability  and  (b)  that  low  potential  can  mean  only 
a  low  level  ol'  achievement* 

There  is  clearly  a  conflict  of  opini  m  concerning  the  veracity 
or  these  beJ  iel's*     Eminent  psycholoi^ists  still  take  dilTerent  sides 
over  this  issue  as  Jensen  (I9b9)f  Ka^an  (IO69)  and  the  other  con- 
tributors to  Volume  39  of  the  Harvard  Educational  Heview  <temon- 
strated*     And  il'  psychologists  are  not  a^ieed  on  fundamental  is* 
MUi»»  •  such  as  whether  test  measurements  civ©  reasonably  accurate 
entimates  of  potential  ability  •  it  is  not  surprising  that  educa* 
tionists  and  teachers  remain  confused  and  show  a  reluctance  to 
change  their  thinking  and  the  educational  practices  that  go  with 
it*     It  is  sut^gested,   therefore,  that  where  streamiitt;  occurs, 
there  will  be  a  tendency  for  all  the  children  in  any  eivon  stream 
only  to  be  taut;ht  what  the  teacher  expects  pupils  at  that  level  of 
ability  to  be  able  to  learn*    And,  as  Yates  has  pointed  out, 
children  themselves  "are  «»blicinc  creatures  and  are  very  inclined 
to  produco  the  standard  uf  work  that  their  eltlers  re{;ard  as  appro» 
priate**  (Yates,   I966,  p.  137). 

The  art^iment,  which  has  been  developed  mure  fully  elsewltore, 
(Pid^eon,   1970),  is  that  the  level  of  achievement  expected,  and 
hence  attained,   is  to  no  small  extent  determined  by  tlie  beliefs 
held  by  teachers  about  the  concept  of  intell i^ence*     While  this 
m<iy  hold  for  individual  pupils,  it  is  in  the  circitmstatices  of 
streaming;  that  its  effect  is  most  likely  to  become  appar«*nt«  Js 
there  any  direct  evidence  for  this  contention  ?    There  would  appear 
to  be  only  one  experimental  study  reported  in  the  literature* 
Flowers  (tQ66)  selected  two  seventh^^^rade  classes  in  each  of  two 
schools  located  in  depressed  areas  of  two  cities.    The  classes 
were  chosen  so  that  the  measured  abilities  and  achievements  of  the 
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pupils  wpr»  approxiitiiitpl y  tlio  namo  in  t««cli«    Tho  toacluM*  ot*  otto 
class  in  each  i»cliool|  liuwoV(>r»  waii  told  tliat  it  i^ati  utif»  ol*  ttio 
top  grattps  itt  tttu  eicliool*    AtHor  otto  yoar  tlio  ctiilflroti  wotv  t*o« 
te«fttod«    The  t'osiiltH  t*rotn  tlio  two  nrhooli*  di t*fet*o(l «     Iti  otiot  tho 
••oxporimoiitat  **  cliirts  hat<  hatoly  h  i^vn  MM  rant  I  y  hif^hor  avoi'a#:o  l«Q« 
coiitparod  with  i  tn  ^cotttrol**  aticl  Hhowod  tN»  di  rt*ot*otiroM  iti  achiovn* 
mont*     Itt  tho  othor  hcIiooIi  tho  **oKporiinotital^  clann  Mhowod  ni^i- 
ficatttly  siipot^iot*  achiovoitiottt  but  <»tily  tho  namo  itttol  lii;otico  a» 
itH  <*eotittH%l**«     Such  ovidottro  is  l*ar  from  cottclusivo«     It  mll^i  bo 
poitttcMl  out  that  tho  clasMOH  woro  Hinall  (19  to  2k  childroa  itt 
oach)  and  tho  rati^o  of  ability  atid  arhiovoNKftit  HoNiowhat  limited* 
No  ready  oxplattatloti  wan  available  an  to  why  the  more  favoitrable 
expeetatiott  Miiould  havo  lod  to  diftVretit  rosults  in  tho  two  schools* 
Flowors  did  fittdi  however*  that  tlie  toachors  of  the  Vxporimental** 
classes  wetv  mor«>  fa  ^out*ably  disposed  to  their  pupils  and  found 
th€»m  easier  to  teach* 

It  is  coticeivable  that  an  exporimontal  study  to  examitie  the 
effects  of  toacher  oxpertations  can  bo  sot  up,  but  there  are 
clearly  dif f icul ti«*s  involved  unions  the  nitmbers  of  pupils  con- 
cerned achieve  reasonable  lovols*     Deliberately  misinforming 
teachers  also  carriers  with  it  a  number  of  hazards  and  obviously 
an  appropria*:e  kind  of  situation  must  bo  found  boforo  the  ex  peri « 
ment  can  be  carried  out*    An  alternative  approach,  and  one  which 
is  more  ametiable  to  stitdy,  is  that  of  forming  tho  hypothesis  thatf 
under  certain  conditions,  teacher  expectations  will  influence  pupil 
performancof  and  then  deducing  possible  effects,  the  presence  or 
absotico  of  which  can  be  examitted*     For  example,  it  can  be  argued 
that  one  of  the  effects  of  streaming  is  tn  widen  tho  achievement 
gap  between  the  dullest  and  the  brightest  childreti  since  the  ex- 
poctancy  of  top  stream  teaciiers  for  relatively  high  attaittment 
helps  in  itsolf  to  lead  to  this  result  being  obtained.  Just  as 
the  expoctaney  of  bottom  stream  teachers  for  relatively  low  attain- 
ment helps  to  prodttcc^  this  result*     Vornott  has  suggested  how  this 
might  work  |  how  streaming  might  be  responsiblo  for  the  under 
achievement  uf  some  pupils*     **Children  who  are  relogated  to  a 
lower  stt*oam  lo  suit  their  present  level  of  ability,  are  likely  to 
bo  taught  at  a  slower  pace***     These  initial  differoticos  become 
exaggerated  and  the  duller  childt*en  who  liappeti  to  improve  later 
fall  too  far  below  tho  higher  streams  in  attainmnnt  to  be  able  to 
catch  up"     (Vet^non,  19!>7)« 

There  havo  been    a  numbet*  of  studies  which  compared  the  achie- 
vements of  pupils  in  schools  which  stream  with  those  in  schools 
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which  do  not  stream*    Daniels  (1961)  compared  the  performances  of 
children  in  two  large  primary  schools  that  streamed  for  ability 
with  those  of  children  in  two  similar  schools  that  did  not  stream* 
Oaniels.  stressed  that  the  non^streaming  in  the  latter  schools  was 
a  **consistently  thought  out  policy^*  ori  in  other  wordst  the  teach* 
ers  in  these  schools  did  not  believe  in  streaming  and  felt  in  fact 
**that  it  was  educationally  wrong  to  do  so**«    His  results  revealed 
a  consistent  trend  towards  smaller  dispersions  of  test,  scores  in 
the  unstreamed  schools  |  the  standard  deviation  in  22  of  his  24 
separate  comparisons  were  smaller  with  unstreamed  children  although 
only  five  of  these  reached  statistical  significance* 

In  the  large  scale  research  into  streaming  in  primary  schools 
by  Barker  tunn  already  referred  tot  further  evidence  of  this  ef* 
feet  of  streaming  can  be  found*    Up  to  seven  different  ability  and 
achievement  tests  were  given  in  the  study  in  each  of  the  four 
years  during  which  a  sample  of  some  5t500  children  attending 
streamed  and  unstreamed  schools  Were  followed  up*  Comparisons 
were  made  within  three  social  groups  and  separately  for  boys  and 
girls*    In  only  59  of  the  288  comparisons  made  altogether  did  the 
test  variance  in  the  non*streamed  schools  exceed  that  in  the 
streamed  schools  and  none  of  these  reached  statistical  signifi* 
cance*    In  all  the  remaining  comparisons  the  dispersion  of  scores 
in  the  streamed  schools  was  greater  than  that  in  the  non«strsamed 
schoolst  53  of  these  reaching  significance  at  the  0*05  level,  and 
a  further  25  at  the  0*01  level  or  above  (Barker  Lunn»  1970)* 

The  evidence  reviewed  here  on  the  extent  to  which  the  beliefs 
and  attitudes  of  teachers  actually  exert  an  influence  on  their 
pupils*  performance  is  not  conclusive«  although  it  provides  strong 
support  for  the  hypothesis  that  teacher  expectations  can  become 
part  of  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  system  which  helps  to  bring  them 
about*    If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  Contention«  however,  and  there 
is  no  contrary  evidence  or  any  plausible  alternative  hypothesis  to 
account  for  the  kind  of  results  obtained«  for  example«  by  Burstall« 
then  the  implications  can  be  far  reaching*    The  concern  here  is 
with  the  implication  for  teacher  training,  but  it  is  not  .irrelevant 
to  note  how  the  notion  is  already  beginning  to  influence  classroom 
teaching  practices* 

The  idea  of  **Leaming  for  Mastery*^  which  Bloom  has  developed 
from  the  *<Model  for  Leaming*<  propounded  by  Professor  J*B*  Carroll 
(1963)  is  Very  much  an  endeavour  to  get  away  from  "^he  traditional 
teaching»leaming  pattern  in  which  the  initial  expectations  for 
the  success  or  failure  of  students  get  transmitted  to  the  students 


through  grading  procefJuri^ti  and  methods  and  materials  of  instruc- 
tion until  the  final  grading  of  students  becomes  ^^approximately 
•quivalent  to  the  original  expectations***    **This  set  of  expecta« 
tions**t  says  Bloomt  **i#hich  fixes  the  academic  goals  of  teachers 
and  studentSt  is  the  most  wasteful  and  destructive  aspect  of  the 
present  educational  system*    It  reduces  the  aspirations  of  both 
teachers  and  students  |  it  reduces  motivation  for  learning  in 
students  |  and  it  systematically  destroys  the  ego  and  self*concept 
of  a  sizeable  group  of  students  who  are  legally  required  to  attend 
school  for  10  to  12  years  under  conditions  which  are  frustrating 
and  humiliating  year  after  year*    The  cost  of  this  system  in  re- 
ducing opportunities  for  further  learning  and  in  alienating  youth 
from  both  school  and  society  is  so  great  that  no  society  can  tole-» 
rate  it  for  long**    (Bloomt  1968)* 

Bloom* s  claims  for  the  Mastery  Learning  approach  may  not  be 
accepted  by  everybody*  but  Block  (1971)  has  assembled  the  results 
of  a  number  of  experimental  studies  which  demonstrate  that  follow* 
ing  the  new  approacht  60  per  cent  or  more  of  students  can  achieve 
mastery  of  specific  units  of  instruction  compared  with  the  usual 
10  •  30  per  cent  achieved  by  traditional  classroom  methods* 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  over  the  past  30  years  or 
so  in  the  British  Primary  Schoolt  have  certainly  not  arisen  from 
any  consideration  of  the  effects  of  teacher  expectations!  yet 
this  quiet  revolution  in  classroom  practices  and  teaching  methods 
would  be  seen  by  many  to  have  anticipated  the  results  of  recent 
research  in  this  area*    Vhat  is  implied  by  these  changes #  by  the 
use  of  such  terms  as  **free  day**  or  **informal  education**  is  well 
described  by  Silberman  (1970)*    **Advocates  of  informal  education*** 
he  sayst  (p*  208)  **begin  with  a  conception  of  childhood  as  some* 
thing  to  be  cherishedf  a  conception  that  leads  in  turn  to  a  con* 
cem  with  the  quality  nf  tne  school  experience  in  its  own  right* 
not  merely  as  preparation  for  later  schooling  or  for  later  life*** 
And  he  repeats  that  oft*quoted  sentence  from  the  Plowden  Report 
(Central  Advisory  Council  for  Educationt  I967)  **Children  need  to 
be  themseiveSf  to  live  with  other  children  and  with  growM«ups«  to 
learn  from  their  environment*  to  enjoy  the  present t  to  get  ready 
for  the  future 9  to  create  and  to  lovof  to  learn  to  face  adversity* 
to  behave  responsibly*  in  a  word*  to  be  human  beings***  Silberman 
describes  the  actual  physical  changes  that  have  taken  place*  the 
removal  of  individual  desks  and  tables  and  of  classroom  boundaries 
and  the  dispensing  with  fixed  time-tables*  and  he  outlines  thr^ 
changed  techniques  used  by  teachers*  but  he  empHasiifies  particularly 
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iliai  ilii^i  tioH  rutiropt  ill  Hrliool»«  ^in  Ioah  an  itppruacli  or  motlMMl 
than  a  not  uf  t^liarml  attttitdoH  himI  ronvioiiotiH  about  titu  mititre 
ot*  cliii«llioo<l»  li'«iiriilni;»  ami  school  I 

Chniit^oH  in  toach«»r  iittitudoH  which  nro  roneomod  with  th«» 
major  4iimH  .irul  ohjnrtivos  «»r  n  s4*iiiioi  ;i.s  tin  iiiHtliutlim  aro  not 
eonfinod  to  tho  »poeiaI  r i  rrum.Htani*€*.H  nV  thf  HritiHh  primary 
Mchoul«     In  Mocondary  Mchootn  In  many  diftVront  ruunirioM  8omi» 
fundamental  innuoH  aro  boini;  raif^od  rouoornin^;  tho  piaoo  of  tichoolii 
in  a  modern  fi*icioty«    A  varioty  of  opini unn  aro  hold  on  tho  rote 
of  the  school   todayt  ran^^ine  from  what  mi^^ht  bo  do scri bod  an  tho 
tradit'onai  view  which  s4oot»  tho  school  nn  a  nmail  community  of  pu- 
pil h  and  toachorn  conoornod  principally  with  inl ol lf>ctual  loarninc; 
antl  moro  or  lot^H  cut  off  from  tho  lar^t^r  adult  worldi  to  that  in 
which  tho  school   i»  concoi vod  h»  an  iuHtitution  omboddod  in  a  ao« 
rioB  of  HorvicoB  and  onvironmonttti   including  induMtry»  th<>  Hocial 
fiiorvicosi  parontHt  otc»    The  particular  attitudes  adopted  by  toach- 
or»  on  thit*  is94uo  munt  inovitahly  ^iffoot  tho  devolopmcuit  of  a 
school   and  honco  exort  an  influence  on  the  education  uf  the  pupils 
in  it«     They  cannot  i  thoroforo»  bo  igtiorcMl  in  teacher  education 
and  trainin{;« 

There  in  one  further  a  import  of  toucher  attitudes  which  merits 
a  mention  hero  f  thlH  in  the  attitudoH  that  teachers  adopt  towardH 
innovation  and  resoarch«     Hei^earch  itnelf  does  n<it  have  a  ^reat 
deal  to  tfay«     Miles  ( 196*1 )  deals  sparingly  with  tlie  issue »  but 
does  refer  to  the  fact  that  teachers »  while  not  hostile  to  new 
ideas  are  like  most  professionals  in  bureaucratic  organisationsi 
in  that  they  tend  to  resist  innovative  demands*     Narlcluttd  (I967) 
made  a  study  of  the  attitudes  of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
in  Sweden  to  proposed  changfos  in  tho  ot'^ianiHittiim  of  schools  and 
found  that  whereas  the  elementary  teachers  wc>re  for  the  mo<«t  part 
receptive  of  the  nc^w  ideaS|  there  wom  very  much  greater  resistance 
to  them  from  the  secondary  teachers*     In  fiUKlandt  tho  National 
Foundation  for  Educational  Research  made  a  special  study  of  the 
views  of  teoft'.ors  about  (educational  research  (Cane  and  Scliroedert 
1970)  •     Attitudes  variedi  an  mi{;ht  be  expected^  but  must  regatded 
research  as  having  some  ilegreo  of  importance*     l^noraneo  about  its 
aims  and  results  was»  however »  widespread*    Ai^ain,   this  I  s  an  area 
deserving  more  attention  in  both  the  initial  and  in-service  train- 
int;  of  teachers* 
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CONSi  <<'ENT  CHANGES  IN  THE 
EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 


111  oouiitrieH  with  reasonably  uoll  iloV€»l(»|>oct  Hyt»tomi»  of  e«duca- 
tiulif  ilio  ill t*riM*c«iioi*M  betut*oii  tlio  loHst  officiont  and  the  most 
officlont  t(*aoluM'  may  be  relatively  small  when  compared  with  the 
dirferolice  between  the  least  efricieiit  and  the  most  efficient  in* 
tollectually  and  tniltiirally  stiimilatiniT  home*  and  between  the 
least  and  most  able  students*     Nevertheless  if  it  in  ever  hoped 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  teachers i   it  is  to  this  difference 
that  attention  must  be  directed*     It  may  be  possible  in  the  future 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  best  teachers  now  teach ine«  but 
there*  is  no  doubt  that  mot*e  immediate  #;aiiis  are  likely  t«i  be 
achieved  If  the  less  efficient  were  brought  up  to  the  standards 
of  the  more  efficient*    How  can  this  be  achieved  ? 

Survey  research^  apart  from  revealing  that  the  overall  gain 
is  not   likely  to  be  enormous  -  compared*  that  Is,  with  the  gain 
that  would  be  achieved  if  the  least  efficient  home  background  were 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  most  efficient  -  has  merely  pointed 
out  that  teacher  efficiency  has  more  to  do  with  something  the 
teacliMf  does  than  with  what  he  ts*     A  study  of  teacher  behaviourt 
III  other  words,  is  likely  to  afford  a  grctator  clue  to  what  makes 
a  gc>od  teacher  than  a  knowledge  of  qualificationsi  length  of  ser- 
vice,  etc, 

All  this  may  be  useful  information,  but  it  does  not  point  the 
way  tt>  improving  the  standards  of  teaching^    Much  experimental 
research  is  iiow  going  on,  however,  which  is  investigating  the 
relationships  between  different  teacher  behaviours  and  measures  of 
pupil  learning.     These  studies  (cf*  Nutliall  and  Church,   1972)  are 
not  primarily  rencertied  to  produce  results  of  immediate  value  for 
practising  teachers  or  to  guide  teacher  training,  but  pursue  the 
study  of  teaching  for  its  own  sake  nnd  aim  to  achieve  a  greater 
understanding  of  hnw  children  learn  in  classrooms  and  which  teacher 
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behaviours  iir«»  n«latot|  to  that  learning*    Hopes  that  more  direct 
tttudies  of  teaching  in  real  cias^rooms  wouid  iead  to  ciearer 
prescriptions  tor  improvement  have  also  tioi:  yet  materialised* 
although  there  is  perhaps  »  better  appreciation  now  of  the  problems 
involved  and  there  are  a  number  of  sui^^oHtiont^  for  lines  of  fur* 
ther  research  which  may  prove  more  fruit rul« 

It  is  research  of  u  less  direct  kindi  howevert  that  has  re« 
vealed  one  of  the  m'.tst  important  factors  influencing  teacher  be« 
haviour«     In  d^v.^Lio  wayst  it  would  seem*  the  efficiency  with 
which  a  teacfiiM  ;  Jhioves  success  with  his  pupils  is  governed  to 
n3  small  extoni  b;   his  basic  philosophy  •  by  what  he  believes 
concerning  the  aims  of  education  and  by  the  attitudes  he  holds 
towards  the  practices  he  is  asked  to  adopt,     (^uite  clearly*  if 
improvements  in  the  education  and  training  of  teachers  are  to  lead 
to  greater  efficiency  in  their  teachingt  then  factors  associated 
with  the  development  of  beliefs  and  attitudes  cannot  be  Ignored* 
What  changes  are  implied  by  this  assertion  7    What  factors  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  order  that  training  may  become  more  effi* 
cient  ?    Four  possible  areas  are  suggested  for  consideration* 

The  first  point  whichi  it  is  considered*  does  not  at  present 
receive  sufficient  attentioUt  stems  from  the  fact  that  students 
training  to  be  teachers  are  individuals  each  possessing  their  own 
set  of  beliefSi  attitudes  and  prejudices*    While  many  students  may 
share  some  of  their  beliefs  or  attitudes  with  others  there  must 
exist  wide  differences  within  any  group  which  would  lead  to  quite 
disparate  views  being  held  about  manv  of  the  methods  and  approaches 
the  students  may  be  asked  to  adopt*     Nevertheless*  all  too  often 
collage*  lecturers  will  urge  a  particular  phi loi^uphical  approach* 
or  invito  their  student*;  to  accept  a  particular  methodt  presumably 
in  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  widely  accepted*     Studies  by 
NcLeish  (1969)  and  Crompton  (1971)»  howevert  demonstrate  that  while 
teachers*  attitudes  to  controversial  educational  issues  tend  to 
move  itt  the  **progressive**  direction  during  trainingt  wide  varia* 
tions  still  remain  at  the  end* 

An  example  will  help  to  illustrate  the  point  being  made^  It 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  there  appear  to  exist  national 
differences  in  the  extent  to  which  teachers  are  prepared  to  accept 
**closed**  curriculum  packages^  although  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Great  Britain  there  are  considerable  individual  differences 
in  the  attitudes  held  about  them*    As  one  answer  to  the  question 
of  how  can  teachers  make  a  differencei  liosenshine  advocated  their 
widespread  use*     "Educational  products  such  as  curriculum  materials 
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|mckai;o«  have  tht>  |iotviiiiul  to  vtmblo  a  teacher  to  accompliiih  much 
more  than  he  could  without  the  materials  and  suggestions  for  their 
use^  (Rosenshinet   1970*    Rosenshinot  while  advocating  that  such 
packages  should  be  given  extensive  follow«»up  evaluation  in  order 
that  the  varied  reactions  to  them  can  he  sittdiedi  nevertheless 
appears  to  make  the  assumption  that|  ir  properly  developedi  they 
would  be  accepted  by  all  teachers*    Undoubtedly  in  the  United  Sta« 
tes  and  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  there  are 
many  teachers  whose  attitude  towards  the  curriculum  package  is 
one  of  total  acceptf^nce  and  whose  efficiency  would  improve  consi* 
derably  if  they  were  to  be  used*     But  this  could  not  be  said  of 
all  teactiers  •  perhaps  not  even  the  majority*    For  many,  the  very 
idea  would  be  an  anathema,  demanding  the  rejection  of  resolutely 
held  views  or  placing  impossible  restrictions  on  their  own  creative 
abilities* 

One  implication,  therefore,  of  the  recognition  that  student 
teachers,  like  the  children  they  will  eventually  teach,  have  indi« 
vidual  opinions  and  attitudes  and,  indeed,  even  prejudices,  is 
that  college  courses  must  not  be  unduly  restrictive,  demanding  a 
rigid  adherence  by  all  those  taking  them*    Techniques  of  individual 
instruction  are  already  being  experimented  with  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools  of  many  countries*  to  cater  for  the  different 
needs  of  children  and  their  different  rates  of  learning*    The  fact 
that  teachers,  too,  differ,  both  in  the  way  they  are  able  to  learn 
and  the  way  they  are  prepared  to  teach,  must  also  be  recognised* 

If  the  attitudes  that  teachers  held  about  educational  matters 
do  in  Some  way  influence  their  pupils*  performances,  then  it  would 
also  follow  that  increased  pupil  achievement  would  result  if  some 
of  the  teachers*  attitudes  were  changed*    The  implication  of  the 
findings  of  the  Burstall  study  quoted  earlier  are  that,  if  those 
teachers  holding  negative  attitudes  to  the  teaching  of  French  to 
young  lnw*ability  children  were  changed  to  match  those  of  the  more 
positively  inclined  teachers  in  the  study,  the  performances  of  many 
of  the  children  would  improve*    Hou  is  this  change  of  attitude  to 
be  brought  about  ? 

For  the  most  part  there  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  teachers 
to  accept  change*    Teachers  are  commendably  conservative  and  rightly 
resist  a  move  away  from  well  known  and  well  tried  methods  to  those 
unfamiliar  and  untried*    Despite  this,  the  pressures  from  curricu-* 
Itim  developers  and  educational  innovators  being  what  they  are* 
changes  constantly  occur*    It  is  one  thing*  however#  for  a  teacher 
to  accept  a  material  change,  but  qu.lte  another  t«*  nxpeet  it  will 
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iioci!»8aariiy  bo  iiffoiti|»«iil«Ml  hy  h  cliatino  of  attltuilo#  Inevitably 
when  an  Innovation  or  nt^w  teaching  approach  Im  piiUlicJsodi  many 
Hchoois  and  teachorn  Jump  on  iho  bandwae?on  without  full  approcia- 
tion  that  thoir  oiti  way  of  thinkiui?  in  now  outclatoiU     This  poitii 
was  woil  illustnitod  by  Darkor  Liinii*8  stuily  of  siroamiue;  (Barkor 
Lutuii   1970),     Many  schooln  woro  obst^rvod  which  chauRod  to  a  policy 
of  non-strpaming;,  yot  rotaino«l  toachorn  whoM«f  boLiofA  ami  attiiu«» 
dos»  dtronirly  favoured  «iiroamine«    Tho»o  toachor*  continued  to  use 
cia»c»room  practlcen  which  wore  t^ntirely  inappropriate  to  the  new 
typo  of  organ i station.     It  in  difficult  to  stom  the  tide  of  changfei 
but  ofjualiy  it  would  jioem  nocoMHary  for  toHcher»  to  be  fuiiy  pre- 
pated  t*or  it«     It  in  MU£;e«»»iod,   therefore^  thiit  an  underntandin^ 
of  the  way  in  which  beliefH  and  attitudes  influence  actioh  must 
be  made  an  inte^^ral  part  of  teacher  traihinf;^  and  that  when  consi* 
derint;  educational  iniiovationst   the  full  implications  of  adoptini; 
a  particular  viewpoint  should  be  fully  appreciated* 

It  would  seen  necessarily  to  follow  from  this  that  the  pre- 
paration teacliers  receive  should  equip  th«*m  with  tlie  means  of 
appreciating  t\w  results  of  research*    The  Cane  and  Schroeder  sttidy 
referred  to  earlier  made  it  i|Uite  clear  tliat,  in  England  at  any 
rate I  all  too  few  teachers  were  able  to  read  and  understand  even 
the  simplest  of  research  reports*    A  course  covering  the  basic 
design  of  experiments,  elementary  statistics  and  research  proce- 
dures would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  prerequisite  of  an  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  main  functions  of  educational  research 
is  to  provide  evidence  for  sound  derision  making  whether  this  is 
at  the  level  of  the  policymakert  administrator  or  teacher*     It  will 
be  the  more  efficient  teacher  who  is  able  to  keep  himself  up  to 
date  with  research  findings  and  who,  as  a  consequence,  is  able  to 
appreciate  the  ways  in  which  his  own  beliefs  and  attitudes  guide 
both  his  acceptance  of  new  ideas  and  the  ways  in  which  he  puts 
tliem  into  action* 

If  the  attitudes  of  teachers  influence  their  pupils*  fierfor- 
roances  there  would  seem  no  reason  why  the  same  eff«ict  should  not 
bo  produced  in  teacher  training  institutions*    The  fact  that 
teacher  attitudes  towards  educational  controversies  do  change 
during  the  period  of  training  (CromptoUi   1971)  suggests  that  the 
views  of  college  lecturers  are  not  entirely  ignored*     Certainly  1 
it  could  be  hypothesised  that  the  general  views  adopted  by  a  tfain«» 
itig  institution  about  the  aims  of  education  or  the  role  of  schools 
in  a  modern  society  will  e\ert  some  influence  over  the  developing 
minds  of  its  students*    There  existSf  for  examplei  considerable 
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uppoHitluii  to  till)  miHltM'ii  "|inir:rt»HHlvo"  «iiHttHic*turiM<  olii t(l*cM«iit rod 
approach  to  ioariiiii^  (Frooino,   lOTO)*  ami  tlio  llUu-k  Paporn  (Cox  and 
Dy<»on,  1969|   1970)  tiavo  proiioiiticod  stroii^j  opposition  to,  antoiiK 
other  thiii<;«»«   tho  dovi»lopimMit  or  romprohnii.Hivo  roortjanlHiition  in 
£nt:iand«     Monearch  into  b4>th  tho.no  issiioH  hitn  not  ;tM  y«M  yi<»ldo«l 
tfuflHciont  ovidonco  Tor  oithnr  to  bo  roMolvod  with  any  oortaintyt 
and  honco  miKod  uttitndon  about  thorn  wiJI  inevitably  bo  hold  by 
training;  colJogo  i!itnri*»     It  i»  not  tiufj^jontod  that  thisi  in  it9olt\ 
in  noc*os»ariiy  dotrimontal,  but  it  in  tho  main  thot»i»  oV  thin  pa* 
por  that  Hwaronetfs  ol'  tho  implicatitinti  of  tho  ditToront  vioWH  heid 
iH  as  important  a»  tho  ri^lit  to  holtl  tho  dit  toront  viona,  Tho 
otho:^  of  a  training  institution  and  tho  attitudo  tu  work  i^onoratod 
by  its  staTft  thorotoro,  may  woii  bo  of  groator  si(^iil*i'  anco  in 
prpducini-:  orriciont  toachors  than  tho  distillation  of  knowlod^o 
j*'bout  tho  matorials  and  processes  of  educati  aai  practice* 
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Throucii  it»  origitiHt  functiott  and  destinatiotii  the  educa- 
tional syHtem  tonds  to  perpetuate  itself  as  it  reproduces •     If  it 
la  to  change t  it  needs  to  bo  disturbed  and  subjected  to  outside 
constraints  from  poiitical  and  social  forces  which  fix  new  targets 
for  it«    But  it  will  remain  almost  entirely  the  responsibility  of 
the  teaching  body  lu  translate  into  terms  of  teaching  and  didactics 
wtiat  has  first  been  defined  philosophically*  politically  and  so- 
clally« 

Innovation  In  education  is  conceivable  only  insofar  as  it 
aims  at  improvement »  and  is  durable  and  generally  applicable t  i«e« 
effective t  only  insofar  as  it  succeeds  in  doing  so«     In  view  of 
the  present  state  of  educational  systems  and  the  rapid  evolution 
of  our  societyt  innovation  must  be  both  total  and  life«»long« 

Thus  I  one  of  the  fundamental  factors  of    reproduction**  in  the 
educational  system  is  the  organisation  of  the  recruitment  and 
training  of  the  various  categories  of  educators*    At  presentf  the 
content  and  style  of  this  organisation  tends  to  reinforce  its  own 
bureaucratlCf  inflexible  nature*  a  characteristic  of  the  early 
industrial  soCioties«    This  plienomenon  is  accentuated  by  the  great 
division  between  the  various  types  of  recruitment  and  training* 

Although  important  innovations  in  education  should  bo  designed 
and  carried  out  before  any  extensive  changes  can  be  made  in  teacher 
recruitment  and  training*  tlie  various  changes  must  go  hand  in  hand* 
For  without  new  initial  and  continuing  trainingi  accompanied  by 
adequate  improvements  in  working  conditions^  the  practising  edu- 
cator who  wishes  to  innovate  would  soon  be  exhausted* 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  evolution  of  contemporary  society 
will  make  it  possiblt^  to  determine  the  new  style  of  education  and 
deduce  what  changes  are  necessary  in  the  operation  of  the  training 
Colleges  for  the  various  types  of  educators* 

The  staff  chosen  for  these  colleges  should  preferably  be 
young  and  dynamic*    Their  ciwn  teaching  and  their  contacts  with 
educational  research  in  tho  context  of  new  relationships  with 
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8tudent«»teacher8  will  enable  them  to  acquire  a  favourable  attitude 
towards  innovation. 

Tbe  atmospbere  of  buman  relationsbips  and  tbe  organisation 
of  Work  in  tbe  training  colleges  nbould  be  a  means  of  **docondi- 
tioning**  student«teacberB  from  tbeir  previous  scbaoi  and  univer* 
•ity  experience.    Xt  sbould  be  seen  wbetber  new  recruitment  cri- 
teria  can  be  introduced  enabling  a  preliminary  assessment  to  be 
made  of  candidates*  ability  to  co-operate  and  communicatet  to 
criticise  tbemselves  and  innovatot  and  to  receive  an  intellectual 
training  based  on  botb  tbe  new  scientific  culture  emerging  in  our 
society  and  on  an  introduction  to  researcb. 

In  tbis  perspective*  a  number  of  proposals  have  been  madOf 
aimed  at  promoting  new  metbods  and  content  in  the  training  colle« 
geSf  such  as  group  dsmanicst  simulation  of  teaching  situations 
(even  futurology) 9  tbe  pluridisciplinary  approacht  self-evaluationt 
comparative  educationt  sociologyt  technology  and  new  science  teach- 
ingt  introduction  to  research  and  development t  etc« 

This  is  probably  the  way  to  ensure  that  the  educator  will  not 
identify  himself  too  closely  with  a  role  that  is  bound  to  change t 
will  not  confuse  the  image  he  may  have  of  himself  at  any  particular 
moment  with  his  actual  self  nor  confuse  function  and  rolof  or 
function  and  task.    For  this  confusion  in  the  educator^s  mind  lies 
at  the  very  root  of  the  refusal  to  innovate. 
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GENERAL  tNTROPUCTtOX 
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Tho  t'olLowinir  pages  cr«'  an  attompt  to  discovor  Itoiir  the  recruit* 
moat  and  training;  of  teairhers  at  ail  levels^  educational  advisersi 
inspectors  and  e\on  educational  administrators^  and  consequently 
the  recruitment  »nd  training  of  thoir  trainers  too»  could  be  used 
to  protttutoi  if  not  activate^  a  policy  of  innovation  in  education* 

Tho  documont  should  be  read  as  a  working  paper*     It  does  not 
claim  to  do  move  than  state  a  number  of  problems  and  describe 
them  in  detail  before  suggesting  possible  solutions*    Above  all* 
it  offers  subject  matter  for  thought  and  discussion*     It  is  hopedi 
howovor»  that  these  considerations  and  discussions  tirill  give  rise 
to  tefoi^  projects  and  research  programmes* 

Tho  report  is  In  two  main  parts  t 

Part  one  describes  the  new  context  in  which  recruitment  and 
trainitlg  policies  favourable  to  or  necessary  for  innovation  iirill 
have  tu  be  introduced* 

The  search  for  appropriate  methods  of  recruiting  and  training 
educator.4  (l)  would  in  fact  be  quite  haphazard  if  the  basis  of  the 
cholre  had  not  first  been  decided  t  what  type  of  man  should  be  re«* 
cruited  and  trained*    Recruitment  and  training  are  only  means  whose 
rational  study  demands  prior  knowledge  of  the  ends*     Before  tackl- 
ing this  twofold  requirement  we  have  described  the  sort  of  man 
capable  of  innovating*     In  no  matter  what  field*  innovation  de- 
mands a  certain  type  of  mind«  mental  attitudes  and  qualities  of 
character  |  in  their  absence  all  innovation  would  be  impossible  t 
they  are  consequently  of  the  utmost  Importance*     This  Is  true  In 
every  fiold»  and  education  is  no  exception* 

Wo  wore  first  obliged  to  define  what  was  meant  by  such  inno- 
vation*   We  thought  that  the  best  method  of  obtaining  this  defini- 
tion was  to  ask  throe  additional  questions  in  succession  and  to 
try  <ind  answer  them  t 

1)  We  have  chosen  the  word  **educator**  as  being  most  convenient  to 
describe  all  those  who  in  one  respect  or  another  (teachers  at 
all  ievelsi  principals^  administrators)  form  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system  and  contribute  towards  its  operation*    This  word 
will  be  used  in  the  same  sense  throughout  this  paper* 


•  Wlr:  iiiiMiv^ilf  iti  iMtiirat  ioti  7     (rirtd  poltit) 

-  Why  is  this  typi*  III*  iiiiKival  i nil  sn  cnnsiaiiily  ami  univorHally 
tcipir«il   atiit  ttftiy   in  it   flio  nub  Joe  t  nt*  such  |inHsiiil>{i  t.i»  argu** 
m€*nt  and  ho  iniirh  i-xtoiiMlvi*  t*oM«Mirch  tcntay  ?     ( Moctmd  |Hiitit  ) 

•  Why  rill  tniU i  t  iniia I   t'oriiis  til*  nu* nil  titioni   hatiipi.-r  thi*  solution 
of*  iiitiDVatiiiii  iirtihti^ms  7     (tliit*(t  pni'iit) 

linik>t*  tho  tforotiil  point «  particular  (*inphaHiM  han  bvon  taiil  on 
tlio  chan^oH  in  ro^ tomporary  Huciul  yi  cliarricti^ri  hihI  mainly  hy  the 
ri»ii*  or  »cioiiro«   tlio  rapidity  of  rhaii^;o  and  iroiisot|nnntly  clo»i*r 
rDlationsliips  hi>t wi>v?n  innov^at ion  and  iifi**l oni^  iMtiication « 

Tin*  thiril  point  r«>tVrH  to  the  otiHtarli*  aritfiuf;  fruni  pr«n'iout» 
training  ami  rorrii I  tttiont  at  all  levoln* 

Part  Two  ana  I y tie M  tlio  i*han^pH  noceMsary  in  rocrultmpnt  and 
training  prociulnroii  ti*  innovation  in  to  bp  cnironra(*:f?iU    Tho  1*1  r^t 
l'ocoitimi*iida  t  ionn  tli  ore  fort;  concorn  ^d«*condi  tlonin^**  and  tratiHi.  tion 
itioasiirt>H»     llffforo  fitu^/costin^  nioa«airifH  for  promo t'n^t  tlm  itmovativ^ 
spirit  and  attitude*  and  onrourag^n^:?  ronnul tat  ion  and  coJ  laboration 
amoni;  all   thuHt*  taking;  part  iu  llie  tMliira t iuna  1   sy{4tom«   the  fntida* 
mental  obstacle  of  **reprodui*tii'n**  has  to  be  tackled*     This  obstacle 
in  not  creat«?d  by  the  agents  of  the  educational   nytttem  but  by  the 
Hystem  it  sol:'*     Tlu*  phenomenon  Ua»  been  analyH<*d  from  the  ani^le  ol* 
the  main  characteri sticH  of  the  traditional   form8  of  recruitment* 
On  tlilH  banis  It  han  been  poHHibIc  to  consider  the  measures  for 
developing  the  rtpirit  <if  co«opi>rat  ion  ami  attitudes  of  coimnunica* 
t • on  amoiu^  educators  both  at  recruitment  and  training  levels*  tn 
the  latter  caset   special  emphasis  has  been  laid  oh  the  practice 
and  theory  of  human  relations  in  the  training  colleges  atnl  en  poH« 
sible  new  forms  of  tiMichiM*  train-. igt  such  as  the  pi iirldi scipl inary 
approach  ami  the  development  of  intenliscipl  iiiarity  in  irurrinila* 

Another  issue  Is  r  oncer  tied  with  measures  to  promo  ttf  the  spirit 
and  attitude  of  iiini»vatloii  in  trainitig  colli«ges«     Emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  initio rtani*e  of  the  various  evaluation  mechanisms  during 
ttutinlng*     Wi«  have  also  stioHved  tta>  training  value  of  compai*atlve 
i*ducationi   cloHi>ly   litiiitMl  to  a  ktiowledgi*  of  soi* io  I  ngii-a  I  phenomena* 

(Ml  till*  basis  i^l*  the  analysis  made  in  Part  <hte  of  the  relation* 
ships  hot  ween  eilucat  ion  ami  society  ^    the  lattet*  half  of  Part  two 
outlines  the  main  issues  in  the  content  of  tin*  Intel lectuai  truin«* 
ing  which  the  training  coJ  legen  shoulil  offer  stiident«teachers*  We 
Inive  first  shown  the  limitations  of  the  roli*  that  can  be  played  by 
the  educators  in  reiii*wiiig  the  system  in  which  tliey  exercise  their 
functions*    This  rolei   though  timifeili   is  nonetln*  I  ess  necessary* 
initovation  wi>nld  imt  bi*  possible  without   tin*  ptiliticali  ocoiioiiiic 
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and  tiiicial  will  fUiil  iiioaiiHi  but  iUo  oilucatorit  munt  also  bo  in 
favour  of  it  and  the  ttiminH  muHt  b«  found  for  thorn  to  carry  it  out* 

In  particulari  two  fundnnioutal  olomonttf  in  thoir  intoiioctual 
training  havo  boon  rotaincMl  t  oriontation  in  tormn  of  tho  new 
neods  of  tho  individual  and  socioty,  antl  tho  introduction  to  ro* 
search  und  dovolopmont • 

The  firttt  oioMont  BtroHHo8  tho  link  botwoon  the  dovolopmont 
of  tho  spirit  of  innovation  and  that  of  particular  innovations 
proposing  a  specific  educational  content  for  training*  Various 
intoiioctual  training  methods  are  montionedf  such  as  the  intro« 
ductioti  to  tho  intorrolationshi PS  botwoon  school  and  ttucioty  and 
their  implioationtf f  or  tho  r4*w  place  of  scionco  toaching* 

Those  aro  totttativo  suggostionsi  since  most  of  ^ho  proposals 
must  bo  explored  further  and  should  bo  tho  subject  of  research* 
Vo  try  then  to  show  why  tho  educator  cannot  properly  apply  tho 
results  of  roHoarch  and  carry  out  tho  innovation  if  ho  i»  content 
witli  being  a  docilo  executant  after  waiting  pationtly  and  pass!* 
voiy*     it  is  ihoroforo  necessary  to  define  his  participation  in 
the  research I  doviso  a  typo  of  recruitment  showing  which  people 
are  best  fitted  for  such  participation  and  evolvo  a  form  of , train- 
ing which  develops  tiioso  propensities  through  tho  acquisition  of 
the  necessary  skills* 
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fnnovati<*.i  necos^arily  implied  change*    In  order  to  innovate^ 
it  is  therefoze  not  only  essential  to  be  ready  to  adopt  new  alms 
for  edueationt  new  ways  of  teaching,  i«e«  now  systems,  a  new  con«» 
tent  and  now  ioaehiiie  methods,  but  also  to  promote  them*  This 
would  b&  impossible  if  it  were  not  also  agreed  that  new  functions 
may  proves  necessary  and  above  all  that  the  known  functions  of 
teaching,  advising,  inspecting  and  administering  may  call  for  new 
roles  and  new  tasks*     In  order  to  improve  the  exercise  of  the 
former,  we  must  be  prepared  to  change  the  latter* 

INTRODUCTION 

REtATloNSHTP  BETWEEN  THE  ROLE« 
FUNCTIONS  AND  TASK  OF  THE  EDUCATOR 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  possibility  of  making  this  distinction 
demands  in  each  case«    It  assumes  first  that  one  does  not  adhere 
too  closely  to,  nor  identify  oneself  absolutely  with  a  role,  no 
matter  how  important*    Or  again,  that  the  image  one  may  have  of 
oneself  at  a  particular  moment  is  not  confused  with  one^s  actual 
person  with  all  its  intrinsic  variety  and  freedom.    For  any  kind 
of  educator,  such  confusion  is  essentially  the  sign  of  a  misunder« 
stood  vocation*     It  may  lead  to  a  very  lofty  and  very  generous 
idea  of  the  function  by  giving  it  the  sense  of  a  mission  while 
conferring  an  almost  religious  significance  on  the  vocation*  To 
such  a  point  that  to  stop  exercising  the  former  and  to  stop  accom« 
plishing  the  latter  is  immediately  felt  as  a  threat  to  the  very 
meaning  of  existence.     This  is  exactly  where  the  danger  for  inno* 
vation  lies,  and  tlw  French  teacher  provides  us  with  one  of  the 
best  examples.    He  Uas  long  fftubscribed  to  the  image  of  being  the 
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person  who  **ktiowH**  and  who  (*of»municnt oh  ULh  knowloci{2:o  to  tho  pur* 
son  who  does  not  know  t  ot*  boin^?  the  pornoti  who  trainn  and  ti*acho0 
the  ruloM  to  the  pornon  who  is  i^iorant  ot*  thorn  and  livoH  in  a 
totally  anarchic  and  Hpontan^ouH  t*aBhion«    To  bo  a  scholar  and  a 
to;ichf*rf   to  fill   tho  mind  and  (o  dl  nrlplino  the  intcJ  ii(7onco  an 
much  an  the  paMsionn  !     lie  Im  itioroovcM*  convinced  that  ho  alono 
can  play  thin  dual  rolo  expected  of  hinit  and  play  it  liecauMe  the 
child  oi*  today        the  man  "it*  tomorrow  and  thin  is     the  only  way 
ot*  preparing  for  IiIb  future  omancipatiout  perMonai  devc^lopment  and 
Social  advancement* 

Historical  ly*   In  view  «>f  the  state  of  psycholoi;ical  knowledge 
and  especially  the  social   itui  political  situation,  this  image  and 
adherence  to  it  wore  ineviti.*ble  and  even  -  to  a  certain  extent,  at 
least      indispensable*     llistoricai  ly  too,  it  has  meant  that  the.  . 
French  teaclu*r,  with  his  devotion  to  duty  and  his  disinterested* 
ness,  is  u  highly  estimable  person  who  is  no  stage  figure,  preci- 
sely because  he  identifies  himself  too  much  with  his  role  to  be 
content  with  playing  lt« 

But  this  greatness  has  its  price*    Any  iiuestioning  of  the 
role  seems  necessarily  to  contest  the  function,  and  any  alteration 
to  the  image  Is  felt  as  an  attack  on  the  person*     Heing  incapable 
of  conceiving  of  any  professional  change  not  implying  radical 
personal   Involvement,   the  teacher  prefer^  to  remain  blind  to  all 
signs  of  evolution  and  closed  to  all  arguments  in  favour  of  change* 
Thus,  over-identification  prevents  adaptation  and  soon  the  highly 
estimable  person  becomes  stereotyped  as  a  somewhat  ridiculous  clia«» 
racter  who  has  inevitably  found  his  way  into  comedy  and  satire* 

Resistance  to  innovation  is  in  this  case  the  price  paid  for 
an  excessively  high  and  therefore  mistaken  sense  of  vocation*  The 
latter  does  not  exclude  but  on  the  contrary  implies  a  certain  de- 
tachment, due  not  to  lack  of  interest  but  to  mastery  of  tiie  role 
assumed,  and  even  a  quito  Socratic  Irony  unrelated  to  morbid  doubts 
or  destructive  liumour,  as  regards  his  own  knowledge  and  competence# 
The  refusal    to  set   into  a  stage  character  does  not  mean  that  he  is 
prepared  to  play  any  role  as  his  fancy  takes  himt  as  tlioUgh  profes- 
sional  life  were  an  act  in  a  play,  but  rather  that  he  is  resolved 
never  to  separate  the  sense  of  vocation  from  the  demanils  of  the 
profession*     To  meet  these  demands  implies,  aiiioUt.  other  things, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  problem  discussed  here*  displaying  vigi«» 
lance  and  attention  where  the  role  is  concerned*    These  viriues  are 
necessary  tut  inadef|Uaie,  and  we  shall  see  what  they  involve  from 
the  point  of  view  of  recruitment  and  training*     They  can  only 
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racilitaioi  luit  Mni  provok**,  roiiHtiiut  awarene88  «r  }*mi*c«»»h4 vo  ui»w 
roXoH«    Thoy  cuii  oitly  su|»|Mirt   ilu*  ao(|iii  8i  tioii  or  iiitrtMliict  ion  of 
mouiiti  of  iiiMloiHidtidiiMT  or  ovoii  ill ficovorlni;  tlio  awiiitiMl  n»lo«» 
Tlie^o  iiioaii»  Htili  luivo  to  bo  coiicoIvimI  and  dorinoiU     Ttiin  we  Hliall 
«*iMl<Hivoiir  to  (Ul» 

111  tlio  »amu  way  hh  an  iilontiedl    nnu*tl(»ii  ( toai-Miiiit^;  ur  odnoa - 
itoital  atliiiiiii  stration)  inay  domaiMl  now  rulon,  an  idoittlra!  rol« 
may  demand  now  tanks*     Althoneli  a  pr«|MM'  sonHo  of  vocation  rocalln 
the  nocosslty  oV  knowiitt*:  and  imKHtorin^j;  a  craTt,   this  in  not  to  bo 
iCMiifuttiMl  with  pi?rlVi'tlon  or  porTormanco  in  carryiii<:  ont  tawks  lone 
toit^oo  doTlnod  once  and  I'ur  alJ«     it  uIho  iinplii*H  and  calln  t'ur  a 
H^icco^t^ion  and  variety  oT  ta^kM  that  aro  soraetimeH  entirely  new* 
Me  cottid  ev<*n  qo  further  and  argue  JustiTiably  that   there  can  be 
no  real  aUliereiico  to  now  rules  wlthtMit  real  acceptance  ot*  new 
ta.^kM«     Hut   tlilH  iiiean^t  that  in  order  to  tak     on  these  new  roXeH 
It   Ih  iu>ci*ssary  to  posHOMM  ot   aciiuiro  attitudes  and  qualities  of 
rhanict4»r  wliicli  have  not  t»o  far  been  mentioned*    A  short  but  fairly 
complete  lir»t  of  thufro  ml(»;lit  be  i   to  escape  from  the  coiidi  i  ionine 
induced  by  habits  of  behaviouri   to  overcome  the  la/inesH  engen- 
dered by  the  habits  of  accepted  approaches »  established  techniques 
or  tested  methods^    to  be  able  to  break  away  from  the  famiiiar  weli- 
t redden  paths  of  ruiitinei   to  be  prepared  for  the  effort  demanded 
by  new  forms  of  learning  and  to  see  that   It   Is  requJreil  of  men  who 
have  rc*tainod  or  acquired  sufficient  power  of  adaptation  -  who  can 
at  any  moment  mobiii/i    their  inteliectnal  instrtimeiits  and  handle 
them  with  masterly  dexterity  -  proving  their  effectiveness  by 
buiiding  new  behaviourai  structures* 

We  must  then  ask  what  educators  conforming  with  this  profile 
need  In  the  way  of  recruitment  and  training*    We  must  now  repeat 
in  connection  with  new  taskb  what  we  snid  about  new  roies*  Atti- 
tudes and  qualities  of  character  are  so  important  that  it  wili  be 
necessary  to  find  how  they  can  be  detected  belWre  they  are  deve- 
loped In  those  possessing  them  ami  how  they  can  be  communicated  to 
thost?  who  do  not  have  them* 

But   the  future  "edui^a tors'*  should  also  be  given  the  means  of 
understanding  or  even  discovering  and  Identifying  their  new  tasks 
with  precision*     Furtheimore ,   the  effort  put  into  these  tusks  must 
be  rewatullng  but  not  excessive*     The  educ(itor»  who  will   have  a 
difficultt   constantly  repeated  and  somi-ootit  innons  trainingt  wouid 
be  quickly  worn  out  if  he  i%ere  not  initially  trained  and  snbso** 
quently  assisted  by  training  methods  whose  Intrinsic  effect  and 
vaiue  will  be  increased  by  an  adetpiate  impi*o    ^melit   in  working 


coniliticitiM*    Wo  niUBi  thorol*oro  neo  to  what  extent  and  in  what  ways 
recruitment  and  training  in  aii  Vormn  and  at  aii  timos  can  moiiit 
this  new'  not  of  requirements* 

Wo  shaii  analyscf  the  concept  of  innovation  rathor  more  ciosoiy 
in  ordor  to  draw  a  cioarc^r  prunii*  of  tHhiratorn  who  are  capabie  of 
innovating*  whatevor  the  manner  and  fieid  of  innovation  may  be« 
We  Ahall  confine  our  anaiyttin  more  specif icaiiy  to  education  and 
for  this  purpose  we  shal i  ask  two  additionai  preliminary  questions t 

-  Why  have  innovation  in  education  ? 

-  Why  is  innovation  such  lui  important  topic  today  and  such  a 
universal  theme  uf  discussion  and  researcli  7 


!•     WHr  HAVE  INNOVATION  iN  EDUCATION  ? 

in  order  to  answer  this  question,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
agree  on  what  we  mean  by  **innovation  in  €>ducation**«    However*  to 
defJno  it  as  a  ««impie  change  would  not  get  us  very  far  (I)  since 
change  for  the  sake  of  change  and  introducing  change  simply  in 
order  to  avoid  the  dangers*  reai  though  they  may  be,  of  habit  and 
routine  give  us  no  valid  reason  nor  any  reai  opportunity  for 
building  a  new  schooi*     fn  any  caso«   innovation  may  be  the  beiated 
consecration,  application  and  tr'.umph  uf  an  idea  whit'i  was  novel 
in  the  past  but  failed  at  that  time  tp  be  transposed  ^nto  a  gene* 
rally  accepted  and  recognised  teaching  practice*     But  true  innova* 
iiun  implies  such  extensive  and  consolidated  ulsseminationt  hai* 
lowed  by  custom  if  not  confirmed  by  law  and  practice*    This  first 
definition  shows  that  aitliough  the  teacher  himself  plays  a  major 
If  not  decisive  role  in  innovation,  the  latter  demands  the  adUer« 
ence  and*  more,  the  active  participation  of  all  those  involved  in 
education*     This  Is  also  why  It  Is  readily  understandable  that  any 
real,  successful  Innovation  should  set  the  whole  system  shaking 
and  call  In  question  the  recruitment,  training,  status  and  role 
not  only  of  teachers  at  all  levels  but,  even  though  In  a  different 
degree,  of  educational  advisers,   inspectors  and  administrators  as 
well* 

However,  we  shall  understand  It  even  better  when  we  see  clearly 
In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  conceive  of, 


t)  See  In  this  connection  Tho  Management  of  Innovation  in  Educa- 
tlon,  CERt/oECD,  Paris,   hH.  r  « 
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and  cotttioquotitly  4li«t'iiM*»   iiiiiuvatiiin  if  wt*  do  Hot  take  account  oT 
its  roai  purpodo  and  the  rfatfuiiH  Juiitir)  in<s  it*     Innovation  Is 
conceivable  in  education  only  wlion  it  aims  at  improvint;  it  (I)  t 
it  i»  iaotin^;  and  capable  oV  bein^  put  into  general  practice,  i«e« 
ertVctive,  only  wliiMi  it   succc*tMl»  in  dninf;  hh* 

How  can  it  do  thi^  ?    FirHt  by  enabling;  education  to  roBpond 
more  efTectivoiy  titan  in  the  past  to  the  needs  oT  the  individual 
and  society  for  development*    These  ne«Hls  are  of  two  kinds  %  quan«* 
titative  and  qualitative*     In  the  first  caso,  an  effort  must  be 
tnade  to  provide  increasing?  numbers,  and  ultimately  everyone,  with 
a  trainini;  which  develops  porsunal  and  social  value*     in  the  se« 
cond,  an  effort  must  be  mado  to  impr^'ive  tlip  quality  of  this  tr&in«* 
ing  and  make  it  more  effective*    Ci early,  each  of  these  types  of 
innovation  involves  research,  either  directly  or  indirectly  tlirouiph 
its  applications*     in  oducatiun,  as  in  almost  all  fiolds,  when  the 
problem  of  quantity  reaches  a  certain  magnitude,  it  quickly  and 
inevitably  becomes  a  problem  of  quality  which  may  very  well  call 
in  question  the  entire  educational  system  (cf*  the  growing  use  of 
school  television)*     This  is  why  research  is  not  sol&ly  pedago- 
gical  but  affects  all  educational   sciences  including,  with  the 
calculation  of  costs,  economics* 

As  regards  the  second  type  of  innovation,  it  can  occur  only 
at  the  convergence  of  two  series  of  research*     With  tluf  first,  we 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  better  coincidence  betW(*en  the  profiles  of 
the  men  we  wish  to  train,  both  individually  and  in  society,  and 
the  teaching  objectives  we  have  set  fur  this  purpose*     In  other 
Words,  wi.*  try  to  perfect  the  pedagogical  translation  of  the  human 
and  social  ends  we  have  set  ourselves*     Through  the  second  series 
of  research^  w>    apply  to  training,  and  to  the  educational  system 
in  general,  either  fundamental  knowledge  acquired  recently,  itself 
involving  pure  research  carried  out  in  various  scientific  fields 
(biology,  psycltolog>',  sociology,  etc*)  or  knowledge  derived  from 
experience  of  earlier  training*    Obviously,  the  more  tangible  the 
improvements  obtained,   the  more  chance  they  have  of  affecting  the 
entire  educational  system  and  consequently  the  roles  and  tasks  of 
its  many  partners,  and  of  introducing  forms  of  training  or  didactic 
equipment  which,  apart  from  the  teaching  problem  in  the  strict 
sence,  will  make  it  necessary  to  ask  questions  involving  all  edu- 
cational sciences,   including  economics* 
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It  Hitoiiltl  also  In*  \?aroruiiy  iiot»d  in  pa^siiit;  that  the  pret»ent 
analyt»lf»  tlona  imt  iiitUcato  only  iliat  alt  t^clncatorB  aro  in  fact 
af footed  by  the  problem  of  innovation*     In  t»how !ntr  that  innovation 
may  be  contintjent  on  research  of  which  it  i»  tl*e  application*  our 
earlier  remf^rki»  raided  the  problem  oV  the  relationnhip  between 
educators  and  research  w«irker8  and  tlu^refore  a  new  problem  of  re* 
cruitment  and  trainini;*     We  nhall  conHequently  have  tu  look  for* 
and  we  shall  do  so  at  some  len^thf   the  kind  of  solution  which  can 
and  should  be  appli(.>d« 

For  the  moment  we  would  add  that  the  improvement  which  Justi* 
fies  and  finally  defines  innovation  may  also  be  brought  about  in 
another  way*     The  analysis  is  ail  the  more  interesting^  since  it 
will  enable  us  to  demonstrate  ea«»ily  that  there  is  another  reason 
for  innovation*    The  type  of  innovation  to  which  we  are  referring 
now  is  the  one  which  enables  education  to  meet  an  apparently  new 
need*     In  actual  fact»  both  for  the  individual  and  for  society* 
this  may  have  existed  already*     The  novelty  lies  rather  in  its 
cleav  mani festal  ion  and  in  the  uesire  to  satisfy  it*  and  it  can 
be  explained  only  by  considering  the  novelty  of  the  historical  and 
social  situation* 

The  fact  that  training  needs  reveal  themselves  In  a  specific 
historical  and  social  situation  is  enough  to  indicate  the  close 
and  truly  dialectical  relationship  between  society  and  education* 
But  it  is  important  to  analyse  this  relationship  in  order  to  under* 
stand  the  reasons  for  the  movement  in  favour  of  innovatioUf  as 
well  as  the  obstacles  and  the  way  in  which  recruitment  and  training 
will  remove  them* 

First t  there  is  the  decisive  role  played  by  social  innovation 
in  educational  innovation*     There*  has  been  no  revolution  in  teach«* 
ing  of  any  consequence  which  has  not  been  preceded  by  an  important 
social  movement*    This  is  not  surprising  t  the  educational  system* 
an  integral  part  of  the  social  system*  is  similar  to  it  and  re«» 
fleets  its  spirit  ami  structure*     But  this  part  of  the  social  syd» 
tem  is  |)articularly  Important  t  without  it,  the  latter  could 
neither  become  stable  and  consolidate  its  position  nor  function 
properly*     Society  is  more  than  the  sum  total  of  the  people  who 
compose  it,  but  it  needs  them  to  perform  its  characteristic  func« 
tions  and  to  do  the  Jobs  it  requires* 

In  the  absence  of  this  reciprocal  relationship  between  the 
whole  and  its  parts,  made  possible  by  their  homogeneity  and  typical 
of  any  kind  of  organisation,   the  social  system  could  not  achieve 
the  necessary  cohesion  and  balance*     This  analysis  of  the 


t*«|tivHt  ioif»t>vii»iv  i'«*l<«iiotiHhip  hIho  thrown  ratlic*r  tnon?  U^^lit  on 
the  iniuivatory  ttiuvomottt  In  toacliltti;  «'iiiU  €»n.«bl«»H  it  t4»  bp  b<*ttiT 
unUorMtouil.     It  explains  Tirst  wliy  it  in  always  ilifrUMiM.  i<«*lti|? 
«l(»i«ic;iu»d  for  a  certain  ty|u»  of  sucloty  wliicli  it  rufloct**,  and 
an<^bortul  in  iiisMtutinah  ulilcli  «M»Mrt<MTatr  its  a4*lii«*v«>mpMts,  any 
educational  Mydtem  tends  naturally  te  ronint  clian{;e  and  ««»  |M*rtie« 
tuate  tile  Hocial  nysiiem  from  whicli  It  Imh  Mprun^:  and  wlifi»««*  func- 
tioning It  ha»  ensnredt  fre«|uentty  over  a  ltuti:  |H*rifMl«  Ha%ini; 
€!ontribuied  towardi^  its  ttot*mal  life,   it  ten<ls  HiiontaneoUMl  y  to 
cater  fur  its  survival.     Tlie  analysis  then  <*x|)lains  wliy^  tlioui^li 
always  difficult,  it    is  nonetlielnsM  necessary.     A  social  movement 
disturbs  the  educational   (system.     tint   it  Would  not   lead  to  any 
real  new  society  if  freshly  trained  men  imbued  with  the  new  social 
fipirit.  firmly  .attached  to  it  and  detci*mined  to  make  it  triumpli 
throui^h  tln»  exei'cise  of  tlielr  fvrnctions,  were  not  there  tu  ^;et  it 
l^o  In^  and  foster  the  itrowtli  of  tin*  omerginc  society,  dove  I  opine; 
It  and  i:iving  |t   life,  consistency  and  durability.     The  new  educa- 
tion I&  tin?  rosnll  of  social  innovation  and  becomos  reel procal ly 
an  af;ent  of  social  changi*. 


II.     WHY  15  THE  PROHLICM  OF  INNOVATION  SO  ACUTELY  FELT  T«>DAY  ? 

tt  i0  nov  «*asy  to  answer  this  c|uestion«     Modern  man  is  more 
aware  than   lis  forbears  of  the  relationship  bt>twt*en  social  and 
educationi^i  renewal  s  some  would  say  the  social  revolution  and  the 
cultural  revolution.     That  is  why  his  dosire  for  social  change* 
reveals  itself  increasin^vly  through  his  desire  to  question  tin* 
educational  system.     Since  the  latter  makOs  an  essential  coutribu- 
tion  towards  operating  and  preserving  the  social  system,   there  is 
every  reason  to  iieli(«v(»  and  hope  that  the  changes  made  to   it  will 
back  up  the  social  changes  which  we  4*ndeavout^  to  introduce  directly 
or  otherwise*.     But  this  is  not  the  main  rc^aeon  why   innovation  in 
education  is  today  f^uch  a  general  and  such  a  prickly  problt*m.  Or 
rather,   thif  r<*alisation  can  be  oxplained,    lnrgt*ly  at   l(*ast|  hy 
certain  cluiracterist  i c  tVatures  *>f  contmnptirary  society. 

A*     Towards  a  total   scientific  sooioty 

It  is  very  rightly  said  that   the  industrial  society  has  al* 
ready  become  and  is  increasingly  becoming  a  **sclont  if  I  c  socli«ty**. 
Machines  will  not  be  content  with  taking  over  all   the  routine*  tasks 
by  automating  all  we  I  l*r  i*gtiiated  acts  or  we  II -cond  1 1  i  oned  behaviour* 


o 
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Wo  liav«  to  l*ut*uit»o  tlio  ilay  whon  they  leave  men  only  the  functions 
and  work  which  demand  the  intensive  use  of  inteitectuai  fscuitiest 
complicated  reasoning!  a  high  level  of  skill  and  therefore  of 
training*    It  will  bo  increasingly  truot  and  everyone  is  becoming 
more  and  moro  aware  of  thi«,   that  mivo i r«fa i ro  will  be  based  on 
scientific  knowlodgi*  an«l  that  know-how  will  thus  become  the  neces* 
sary  condition  for  |)orst»nal  promotion  as  well  as  for  economic  and 
social  power*    That  is  why  the  demand  for  education  and  training 
is  becoming  so  insistent »  while  being  so  strongly  supported  by 
those  engaged  *in  the  struggle  for  a  democratic  society* 

By  a  curious  but  comprehensible  paradox*  while  the  scientific 
techniques  introduced  into  the  economy  and  administration  tend  to 
rationalise  the  o»  ;anisation  and  operation  of  the  social  machine, 
the  general  devel    ^nent  of  technology  shakes  established  structu- 
res  and  disttirr^  the  old  social  equilibrium*     It  is  not  only  the 
cause  of  changes  in  tasks  and  the  redistribution  of  functions*  It 
creates  now  onod,  as  well  as  new  roles  which  can  bo  filled  only 
by  new  men  linked  to  each  other  by  new  relationships*     But,  as  we 
saw  above,  the  educational  system  reflects  the  social  system  from 
which  it  is  derived*     Alvin  Toffler  demonstrates  admirably  how 
the  industrial  society,  which  he  distinguishes  from  the  ••super- 
industrial**  society  now  taking  shape,  could  operate  only  through 
the  bureaucratic  organisation  of  work  and  that  the  eciuivalent  is 
to  be  found  in  the  bureaucratic  organisation  of  education  (!)*  in 
these  parallel  systems,  bureaucracy  as  understood  by  the  author 
means  well-definod  functions  guaranteed  by  formal  inflexible  sta- 
tutes interlinked  by  we 11 •determined  authority  relationships  and 
hierarchical  channels  established  once  and  for  all*    That  is  why 
school  lifo  is  a  preparation  for  social   life  and  why  the  school  is 
the  microcosm  of  society*    The  relationships  between  pupils,  teach- 
ers, inspectors  and  administrators  are  of  the  same  type  as  those 
governing  social  life  as  a  whole*     This  is  also  why  the  demand  for 
education  and  training  is  apart  from  being  expressed  very  forcibly 
and  being  very  heavy,  also  accompanied  inseparably  by  additional 
requirements  which,  apart  from  the  content  uf  traditional  educa-  * 
tion,  question  its  methods*   its  conception  and  drawing-up  of  curri- 
cula, as  well  as  its  t^unception  and  control  of  relationships  be- 
tween teachers  and  taught,  and  between  teachers  and  all  those  who 
collaborate  in  various  capacities  in  operating  the  system*  Educa- 
tional  demand  also  expresses  the  need  for  inrovation  and  this  can 

I)  Alvin  Toffler  t  Le  choc  du  futur,  DenoOl,  Paris,  1971*  See  in 
particular  Part  sTxTxvnT^TT^seignement  au  futur  de  lUndi- 
catif%  pp*  377-39ri* 
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no  Xongor  be  too  MitHiMl  atiil  cunriiiMtlf  for  uxampXoy  to  innovation 
in  teaching  in  the  strict  sonHo*     More  and  more*  it  ii»  closely 
affect ing  all  partsi  of  the  system  and  concerns  ail  who  are  in* 
voived  in  it« 

Separate  reforms  no  lon#T4»r  hav<*  much  si^tiii  f  icancit  and  are  no 
ionger  fashionabie*    Such  reforms  wiil  be  roaliy  effective  only 
if  they  are  part  uf  an  overali  plan  in  a  programme  of  total  re- 
organisation*    instead  uf  renewal  t  we  sliouid  speak  of  a  teaching 
revoiution*    And  if  this  is  not  tu  be  too  slew  or  too  viulentt 
too  expensive  and  toe  difficult*   it  is  uf  prime  necessity  that 
instead  of  resisting  and  becoming  victims,  ail  tliose  involved 
should  uttdertfttand  the  reasons  and  the  process  and  shouid  work  with 
and  for  it*     This  wouid  seem  to  assume  what  is  today  called  by  a 
Word  not  too  inappropriate  here    re  training***     We  can  aiso  sense, 
but  we  sliaii  soon  perceive  very  expiicitiy  and  very  cieariy, 
ttianks  to  this  initiai  anaiysist  what  new  .conditions  of  recruitment 
and  training  for  the  various  educationai  agents  wiii  be  needed  to 
ensure  the  feasibility  uf  innovation  thus  defined  and  Justified  (t)* 

B«    Towards  more  rapid  changes  in  society 

But  first  we  roust  refer  to  another  feature  of  modem  society, 
otherwise  our  anaiysis  of  innovation  wouid  be  incomplete  and  our 
approacli  to  the  probiem  of  recruitment  and  training  inadequate* 
The  changes  in  the  society  in  which  we  are  living  or  are  e^ina  to 
live  are  not  only  very  profound  but  also  very  rapid*     In  order  to 
carry  out  a  social  function  properly,  and,  more  generally,  to  be 
able  to  act  in  society  and  have  an  influence  in  it,  even  if  only 
through  protest  and  reform,   the  men  of  our  time  or  of  the  near 
future  will  have  to  be  prepared  not  only  to  change  their  roles  but 
to  change  them  often  and  quickly*    This  mobility  assumes  a  great 
aptitude  for  adjusting  rapidly  to  new  working  and  living  condi* 
tions,  as  well  as  a  facility  for  promptly  and  easily  acquiring  the 
necessary  new  skills  which  will  rail  increasingly  for  intelligi^ce 
and  scientific  knowledge.     Subsequent  analysis  of  the  conditions 
of  recruitment  ar.d  training  shows  that  the  new  characteristic  of 


I)  For  various  reasons  •  some  similar  to  tliose  we  have  Just  ana* 
lysed  -  the  demand  for  training  in  developing  countries  is  Just 
as  ranifOst  and  heavy  and  Just  as  inseparably  linked  with  the 
need  for  innovation.     The  tatter  should  have  the  same  scope  and 
affect  all  aspects,  all  parts  and  all  agents  of  the  educational 
system.     The  analogy  is  much  more  tenuous  for  the  analysis  which 
is  about  to  follow. 
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i*t>V(*a.l  iii^  n  rloiita  M  oits  t 

It  will   firnt  b«»  tiott*4l  that  what  in  val  i<l  t'nr  all  n<*ti  «*X€*i> 
1  iniiii;  Hoi'ial   t*iiitci  iottn  is  ohvioiisly  «M|iially  atul  t»vt*ti  mort*  valid 
t'oi-  tht»S(«  i*r^4|M»nsihli>   ill  aiiv  ilofvi  im*  t'«»i'  t  laj  ii  i       th(*H«*  iimmi*  Muro 
than  atiyoiitf  t*lfi<*9   th«>y  mu»(t  hi*  ahl«»  of  i*hatiK<*  their  rol«»»  rro«|iir»tit«»  . 
ly  and  rapiitly*     In  ordiM*  to  iiiimvati*,   i nv«>iit iii^;  iiicthnilH ,  toa<*l.ini; 
oiiri*ieula  ami  n«»w  fitntis  of'  human  and  |ll'otV>^4^ i onal   rolatiunn  valid 
t\tv  a  nfiv  i*«»lat  ivi*ly  I  mif;  potiiul  will  not  bi»  <>n«in(;h«     Innovat  imji 
t}tu*(itti«»M  an  alni«»Mt   |MTttiani*ni t  tiviT-rornrfini:  n«MMl,  «lfniandWiK  mnti** 
niimisi  vif^ilaiirn  and  a  no  lt»Ht*  i'nntinnonH  «»rroi't  oT  inv<>ntiun«  Wo 
wot-<>  ih«*t  «*roi't*  ttioff  than  jn^til^iod  in  ronHidf»rin^<;  that  wIiimi  It 
oom«*H  to  rnri'iiitini;  «iiul  ti^ainin^;  tMlncatoi*.s  capatito  uV  di .<4|KMiHinf;  a 
ni»w  foriM  of  toarliin^f   it  is  aliovo  all  tlio  spirit  and  scnso  oT  Inno* 
vailofi  anil  tin*  taHt«»  Tor  it  which  connt  •     Thl»<  apt  limit*  l*ut'  (*4>nti» 
mions  innovation  norosnarily  iniplio»,  as  it»  natural  cuiuplt  iiii^nt  t 
tlu»  aptitndo  to   invnnt  an«l  iMo<it«»«     Th«»  nood  ttt  kuop  a  Htrict  watcit 
on  uin>'s  own  arts  anil  tiii*ii'  oITt-^  t»  ami  to  pay  attiMition  to  rapidly* 
«*volvln^  sorial   roalify  anil  i'«Mptir«»iu«>nts  tnnst  not  ,'4tiri«*  ur  para* 
Iy8t»  t'riMMlotfi  ol'  rrcs'itivo  ima^^innt  ion«     PnrtlHu^mnroi  owini;  proclMoly 
to  tlio  fxtont   ol'  irlian^ts  aptitud«»  to  invt-nt  ami  cr«*atr*  vi*ry 

quickly  and  niirnasini;l y  slunild  lu>  tnanir«»st  thruit^liuut   tho  syst«*m 
and  apply  to  that  Myntfiti  itHoir«     Ah  was  vory  aptly  ohj#«»rvod  by 
tiio  SwcKlisli  oduf'ational   thooristSt   < cnsontial    innovatiun*  which 
iM  thi*  soitrco  and  c«>nditi«>ii  of  nil   tlit*  otIiorMt    I  ifH  au  doubt  in 
tho  nuvolty  ol'  a  »yHtotti  that   Ih  rioxibl«*  ami  dynattiic  omiU(«:li  to  be 
capalilo  of  orcaHiiuial   sc  I  f-cr  i  1 1  c  i  sni  ami  «il'  rohu  tiding  itft<*ir  on 
tlit»  basi-s  of  a  n«*w  tiiodi>l  which   Is  always  in-cossary  but  always  pro« 
visional  anil  has  alwfiys  t«»  ho  i*c«inv«Mit«>il«    What  fTiv<*s  trm*  innuva*> 
tion  nowadays  its  novelty   is  that   it    is  l)«illi  total  and  pcrniauont* 
Thiis»  althoiit:li  individual   succossivi*  innovati«)ns  arc  nuccc$»ary  and 
irapurtantt   thoy  connt   loss  than  th*»  p«»rtnancnc«»  «tf  innovation^  i#o# 
innovation  as  such,   hcl'or«*  any  c«>ns  idorat  i«in  of  its  sp«*cific  form 
and  content • 

f  - •     Ti.>Wfii'ds  a  <'losor  rclaMonship  bctw<»cti  ituiovation  iitid  lifc*loni» 
cduca  t  i  ott 

Wi»  shall   now  consiilor  lhi»  nci*ossai'y  t  «»ci  pi*oc{i  I   ri*lut  ion»ltip 
bctwiMMi   innovati«»n  ami   lifc*lun^  c«fuoation«     Hccauso  of  the  impur* 
tance  of  thi  n  r«»lat  iutiship«   f«>r  its  own  sake  and  for  rocrnitmont 
and  training  comlititms^  we  shall  examine  and  explain  it   in  more 
detail    than  is  usual  «     Unr  task   is  facilitat«Ml  by  the  precetlini; 
ana  I y s i  s« 
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For  iriHtanci*!         aiialyHlH  hIiohh  tlioi  tlio  mon  of  t;lio  flituro 
H'il  i  luivo  Hti  itict'oai»ini^  immmI  i't*v  otlMriiMon  tlirouetioiil  tlmir  iivt*8« 
Tlie  erowiit0  »tm  of  Knuwlotl^e  dooH  not  Juat  m^aiit  liowovor*  tliiit  it 
will  bo  tioroHHai-y  to  stiidy  iliirlni?  woi*kiiU7  hours  or  l»i»iirn  in 
onli^r  to  loarn  otiuii^;!!  wi  i  linut  H«ay  in^:  at   Ht'luinl   for  tlit*  r<*Hi  or 
ouo^fi  iifo«    Continnini;  odtit^fition  in  not  no  miirli  promptoti  by  a 
quantitative  and  rttmulat  i vi»  conc«>pt  or  loarnine^  and  know-how  an 
by  a  qualitative*  prin<'ipl«**     For  t»xaniplo»  niodorn  mathemat  irn  or 
itio<lorn  phyHirs  should  not  bo  unthM'^tood  as  boing;  dimply  mathema/r 
tic^al  or  phynical  knowl«nli;o  addinl  to  what  wan  loarnt  in  thn  pant 
to  incroaHo  th«^  tcital  num  ot*  know  lodge*     Nor  should  it  bo  undor«> 
tituod  ati  moanint;  now  knowlodf^o  di  Hp  lacing  arquirotl  knowlod|;o«  now 
alleged  to  bo  i-omploioly  orronooutK*     It  ici  ratttor  a  rovision  of 
ih<*  basir  prinoiploi««  which  are  found  to  l*e  lacking  in  general 
application  and  are  modM'ied  in  illrertion  and  scope  to  corre»pottd 
to  truth  in  itn  ihtal  perspective  of  universality  and  reality*  The 
same  applies  to  techniques i   especially  as»  becoming  more  rational** 
i^ed  and  worthy  of  the  name  of    techno  logics**  i  they  are  increasing- 
ly based  on  scientific  knowlt»dge«     Our  ancestot*s*   lamp  performed 
tile  same  userul  r unction  as  our  electrical ight  tuib«     But  the 
principles  are  diametrically  opp«)S(*d  s  the  lamp  gives  light  by 
maintaining  and  controlling  combustion*  while  the  electric<>light 
bulb  does  so  by  preventing  c«imbustion«     Although  the  usoful  Tunc* 
fcion  is  the  same*  it  is  necessary  *   in  order  to  understand  and 
create  I   to  have  recourse  to  different  functions  and  different 
technical  operators  (!)•     Technological  progrossi  which  is  more 
and  more  pletitirui  and  rapidi  proceeds  from  this  change  in  the 
battle  principlos» 

it  follows  that  continuing  education*  namely  qualitatively 
new  educatioUt  which  should  be  distinguished  from  adult  (Hlucation« 
whoso  *^ comprehensiveness**  is  much  broadet  and  teaching  significance 
less  reViilut ionary *  even  though  socially  It  may  h  :*      .  uch  signifi<> 
cance*  w<aild  be  inqtossible  unless  a  perpetually    •iitovating  t^duca- 
tiuttal   system*  whiirh  is  alone  capable  of  providing  such  life«>long 
edtication*  were  designed  and  introduced^     P<>rmanent  innovation  is 
the  necesHory  corollary  to  life-long  education*     Wo  say  **educa« 
tional   system*'  because  wi»  onco  again  <ibserv«»  that  true  ituiovat  i on i 
perceived  not  in  tin*  ab.:^* tract  but  in  the  very  complex  and  precise 
context  which  calls  for  and  Justifies  it|  cannot  be  confined  to 


1)  0#  Hacltelat^d  i  i.e  ra  t  iotia  I  i  sme  appl  igue  (Applied  rationalism)* 
Prenses  universi taires  de  France*  Patois* 
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teachotH  aloitu  but  «Mincorns  all  educational  agents*    ThuAi  it  our 
anaiysid  is  corroct,  it  is  Junt  as  impossible  tu  make  a  sharp 
distinction  and  divide  initial  training  from  contiiiuinig;  training 
as  it  is  to  merge  the  latter  with  adult  training  in  the  broad 
traditional  sense*    For  while  it  is  correct  to  say  that  continuing 
training  is  inconceivable  and  impracticable  without  a  continuously 
innovating  educaticiny  the  converse  is  even  more  true*    Tu  recognise 
the  necessity  of  this  new  education  is  to  recognise  the  necessity 
oV  continuous  training* 

A  national  educational  system  which  was  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity to  innovate  frequently  would  betray  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  based,  fail  in  its  vocation  and  its  task  if  it  were  not 
able  to  offer  the  possibility  of  retraining  to  the  men  whom  it  had 
previously  recruited*    Of  course,  continuing  training  should  really 
lead  us  to  question  the  pertinence  of  the  distinction  between 
initial  training  and  further  training,  whatever  name  is  given  to 
the  latter*    As  the  expression  indicates,  oontinuing  training  esta«> 
blishes  an  education  process  extending  from  childhood  to  adulthood 
and  in  the  extreme  case  covering  the  whole  of  a  man's  life*  This 
does  not  mean  that  men's  life  is  spent  exclusively  in  learning  and 
training*    The'  continuity  refers  to  the  editcational  process,  and 
although  it  implies  non-termination  it  does  not  mean  that  training 
time  cannot  be  measured  in  differing  intensities*    It  implies, 
more  positively,  a  perpetual  but  reciprocating  motion,  whereby  the 
same  man  can  in  turn  not  only  bo  training  or  working  or  at  leisure 
but  also  learning  and  teaching,  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught* 
However,  innovation  in  this  form  and  to  this  extent  clearly  af« 
fects  the  whole  educational  system*     It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  the  new  categories  and  new  meanings  thus  introduced  into  the 
concept  of  education  could  fail  to  question  the  idea  of  a  system 
designed  as  a  stable,  inflexible  and  closed  model*    Mere  we  find, 
but  with  greater  conviction,  the  basic  idea  of  the  Swedish  educa^ 
tionists  that  all  true  innovation,  viewed  from  whatever  angle,  the 
essential  innovation  heeded  in  our  time,  is  founded  simultaneously 
on  training  educators  capable  of  continuous  innovation  and  iUp 
creation  of  an  educational  system  capable  of  questioning  and  re«> 
building  itself  on  a  new  pattern,  distributing  new  roles  to  all 
its  agents  and  training  them  for  new  tasks  and  new  relationships* 

In  other  words,  what  is  required  for  the  wnole  must  be  re« 
quired  for  the  part*    Those  who  are  to  provide  everyone  in  the 
social  system  with  new  continuing  training,  in  the  sense  defined 
here,  namely  continual  and  continually  new,  should  with  all  the 
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mow  roason  ubiaiti  tiM  itKHirtH  or  receiving  the  continuing  training 
they  th«fm£>elved  need  atil  on  ivhich  the  rest  depend*    For  it  ifi  at 
educator  level  that  this  training  assumes  its  strongest  and  fullest 
significance*    T'lUSt  if  the  national  educational  system  is  to  be 
so  constructed  that  it  can  questioUt  as  ufton  as  required  by  peda* 
gogical  progress  and  social  evolution^  the  educational  model  and 
institutional  system  ivhich  gives  it  concrete  formi  it  is  through 
an  i«tcernal  demand  ivhose  satisfaction  is  the  prerequisite  for  its 
survival • 

We  must  therefore  consider  how  and  to  what  extent  the  recruit* 
meat  and  t  raining  of  training  college  lecturersi  educational  ad** 
visersi  Inspectors  and  educationaJ  administrators  can  not  only 
remove  the  obstacles  to  the  life«long  education  of  all  such  staffi 
but  also  and  above  all  help  to  bring  it  into  general  practice* 

III*     HOW  THE  MAIN  FEATURES  OF  TRADITIONAL  RECRUITMENT 
METHODS  HAMPER  THE  SOLUTION  OF  INNOVATION  PROBLEMS 

Through  inherent i  natural  logic  and  functioning»  the  aystem 
tends  spontaneously  to  generate  recruitment  and  training  methods 
which  will  reproduce  and  thus  perpetuate  it«    This  is  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  innovation* 

A*    At  teacher  level 

Logically  and  normally  a  course  of  study  and  training*  what- 
ever  its  content »  leads  to  appropriate  examinations*    However*  on 
entering  employment i  a  disparity  between  training  and  function  may 
become  apparent*  with  three  consequenceSi  the  first  of  which 
usually  implies  the  other  two  t  a  deep  mutual  dissatisfactioni  felt 
differently  by  eachi  on  the  part  of  the  employee  and  his  employer* 
For  this  reason*  although  the  problem  may  persisti  it  cannot*  at 
least  in  this  general  case*  grow  much  worse  without  quickly  at- 
tracting general  attention  and  provoking  remedial  action*  Employers 
will  challenge  school  or  university  training  and  qualifications 
and  supplement  or  partially  replace  them  by  examinations  or  even 
different  types  of  training  of  their  own*    However*  when  the  qua* 
lifying  ()r  competitive  examination  designed  by  the  educational 
system  is  used  merely  as  a  means  of  entering  that  system*  it  be- 
comes  much  more  difficult  to  recognise  the  need  for  change  or  for 
further  examinations*    These  remarks  oh  recruitment  apply  equally 
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to  lr»i  i  tiliif'.«  r«*|M  4M|iM*ii  VI*  (*y«*tf  (1)  ilirimloiiH  iu  Uvoomo  it 

vli*i<iu^  clri*li*  I  in  or«l«M'  t>(»  ;t«*lil«*vf*  iiiii«*vai  intit  r«*c'riii  tiu«*iit  aii«l 
t  r.'iiiiiiii:  nu'thmlH  nitiMt  In*  t*li»iii|;«*cl,  titii  uutild  not  this  in  turn  im- 
|ily  flint  (*ini9«itlfi*nlil«*  i MM«>vn t  ItniH  linvo  nlrcaily  bc>«*n  aclilf*voil  ? 

Hi* f lire*  ui*  pni|>ii;«t>  0  snlntion  to  tliis  (lil««ininat   l«*t  ns  iXi\'o  n 
l*«*\v  i*j(iimpl  OS  of  till*  |irol)loiii«     Tlio  Ft'onf*h  lisiiliiion  of  oUurHtioii 
ViiiH  ronnili*cl  un  tlu*  prinoipW*  tlinl   Hrlmol    H  t*«*  slionlil  tu*  tmiinlv 
ilc*\titiMl  to   loarnin^:  i*i*rtnin    mot  limit*  mid  tuoin  uliirli  iho  toiiclior 
liiitl  to  man  tor  ami  |uish  on*     Tliin  idoa  aloiio  i;avo  ri^«*  to  a  wliolo 
^«oi  of  lot  a  toil  tisiiti*  and  corroli.' t  ivo  attitiidoH  that  wi>ro  in  ttioiti- 
siotvos  Huffloiont  to  till  ltd  tip  an  almont  cmnptoto  portrait  uf  tin* 
toaelior  ami  ntc'.ko  liim  t*oriii  a  vt*ry  i|i*finito  imaf;o  of  liiM  rolo*  Tlio 
oiinipot  i  t  i  vo  toarlior  rooriti  imont  i*x»imiiiat  ion  w»is,  and  vory  of  ton 
rttill    in,   Hitnpty  a  mon*  di  ffiriiit  vorHiuii  of  tin*  final  oxamiiiat  ion 
at   ttic*  Olid  of  a  t4tiidy  coiirHi*  takon  liy  a i  I   Mtiidc^ntH,   rottai*dioHH  of 
thoii   Jntondod  profowii^iuttM,  inntoiid  of  bottif:  Moparat**  t*roiti  it  anct 
a  toHt  lit*  oppoHlti*  ot*  I'ompl c»moiitary  apt  i  ttidf.*r<«     Tito  t*ntitro  toactior 
l^iiiliiws  till*  saino  pro^raiiimo,  Init  t  ho  f^taiidanl  is  of  cutij-Ho  Itif^hor* 
To  rotpiiro  him  to  pohsohh  a  firm  graup  of  motlmdM  and  kiioHlocl{;o 
wa:4  atid  tftiti   i»  JnHtifioil*     Hp  mtiMt  firnt  mast  tor  thorn  if  ho  is  to 
trauslVr  thorn  to  otlior^t  as*  toaoliiii^  still  impllotf*     lint  tliiti 
tratiiifor  also  impl  ion  otiior  aptittnlos  and  a t talnmont S|  and  in  not 
tim  wliulof  nor  porliaps  the  oHsc^ncey  of  odncatioiu    Tlio  onm  'titive 
oxamitiation  wan  simply  mure  select  ivo  than  tlie  school  examination 
and  emphasized  the  features  will  oh  should  have  been  tolled  down  and 
to  which  others  of  a  very  different  sort  should  have  been  added  (2)4 

B#    At  edncatloiial  administrator  level 

Another  example^   taken  ai^alit  tVom  the  Ft*encli  system*  but  far 
from  exceptional  and  found  in  many  count rles*  entice r us  the  t*e- 
crnitment  *nnd  training?  of  educational  administrators*    The  fact 
that  administrators  are  recruited  from  the  teat^hiiif;  ranks  should 
not  iti  itself  be  criticised.     On  the  cuiitrary,    it  is  hi^;lily  desir* 
able  that  adniinisttvitors  shoiild  have  had  previous  teacliln^; 

1)  To  nsc  the  apt  expt*essloM  of  Botirdieu  ami  Passi*t*on«  It  shetitd 
be  nuted»  lioweveri  that  this  term  Is  usf*d  here  1 11  a  particular 
si*nsn« 

2)  For  nxampte  t   for  a   loUtr  timet   the  ec*mpetltlve  entrance  examina- 
tion to  the  Primary  Teaclier  Training;  College  was  op4«n  only  to 
liolders  of  the  "Hrevet  d'etudes  du  prc*mier  cycle***     Bttt  until 
recent  ly»   the  papers  for  the  entra1tre--4^;«minatlon  and  the  •*Bre* 
vet**  were  similar*   the  former  beln^;  more  difficult  etily  becatise 
of  the  diffet*ent  criteriofi  t  liumt^rtis  ciaustis   instead  of  averaijo 
mat*k«  *  ^ 


expuf'ioiic«*«     Utir«irtiiii.ii«*lyt    it'        cotl«l«hT  both  tlio  tiaillt  luiial 
HyMioiti  to  which  thoy  b«»l«iiuv  ami  tUv  itiatiiior  in  Hliieh  thoy  aro  Ifd 
to  oJtftcldo  othor  ruiictloiis  nlthiii  that  sysioitii  wo  Houn  iliiil  that 
cMiiicliiHioiiH  ilviiViU  about  toachor  rocrultnif.'iit  muBt  bo  oxtoiuloil  to 
adiiiiiiii»tratot*»*« 

Flr»tt  i«»oniltmoiit  dopoiidH  partly  on  th«'  ailiniiilMtrativo  hlo- 
rarchy«  which  natural ly  ton«l«  to  fjlvo  prolVroiioo  tu  tlioMo  wIioho 
attitudofi*  and  bohavlour  Miow  that  thoy  aeeopt  tneokly  or  support 
fully  what  tfio  hioraroliy  roproHontHtf  and  wo  havo  airoady  «tro**8od 
il»  buroauoratie  nature  t  oacli  ^liuuld  rumaiu  in  Uis  placo«  doing 
hit*  own  Job  in  hli*  own  irra«lo«     No  projoot  may  ho  rot*mod«  no  undor* 
taking;  oarrLoil  torward,  at  J«?af4t  t'ormally  and  acoordine  to  tho 
ruiot*t  without  licrupulouH  rotjpoct  for  tho  division  of  work  and 
roMpcmHibilitioH  whilo  following  a  pro-detorwlnod  routo*  Each 
JeaitittMly  ibflVntls  his4  finiotion^  and  roHpounibi I itioti  because  thoy 
aro  tho  koy  to  hit*  norial  status*    Ho  guards  thorn  all  tho  moro, 
<»omotLmos  to  tho  point  of  bocoitiing  tlioir  prisonort  bocauso  thoir 
narrownosH  and  spf-oial  Isod  naturo  aro  tho  only  moans  «>f  gaining 
him  tho  rocognit itiu  of  uthors  and  tho  right  to  oxistonco  for  him- 
solf« 

But  thoIr  rocMiitmont  is  also  tho  rosult  of  tho  toachors'  own 
choicot  will  and  dtsiro,  and  thoso  aro  not  dirocted  ttjwards  rojuvo- 
nating  a  function  and  piuforming  it  bottor  by  carrying  out  now 
activitios  |  thoy  want  anoilior  function  in  tho  sattio  system*  thoy 
want  to  hold  a  past  whoso  dutios  aro  known  in  advance  and  in  which 
thoy  wiil  again  find  tho  samo  attitudes  and  outiooK*  accentuated 
oven  further  by  more  pronounced  hierarchical  structures*  This 
desire  way  be  suspect  as  It  expresses  less  a  taste  for  action  and 
innovatior  than  a  hope  of  becoming  more  firmly  integrated  into  the 
existing  system  in  a  position  where  thoft^o  limitations  and  I'ailings 
which  have  already  been  exposetl  are  oven  more  marked*    fcVen  when 
prompted  by  a  commendable  desire  (which  might  serve  the  purposes 
of  an  innovation  policy)  to  escape  from  routine  or  rigidity  or  to 
play  a  new  and  more  effective  role,   the  new  administrator  finds 
that  the  system  prevents  him  IVom  establishing  himself  in  his  Job 
except  by  strictly  differentiating  his  present  function  from  the 
former  one  and  all  others*     thust  in  tlio  end  he  submits  more  mec^kly 
than  ever  to  the  model  from  which  he  would  perhaps  have  liked  to  ' 
escape* 

if  the  length  of  this  document  were  not  limitedt  it  could 
easily  be  shown  that  an  analysis  of  the  recruitment  and  functions 
of  advisers  and  inspectors  reveals  very  clearly  and  precisely  a 
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flimltar  MltttutitMu     rt  would  be  neon  that  the  iti6pector*teactier 
relatiotisltip        u  replica  of  the  tiaditional  teacher*pupil  reia« 
tiotiDhip  but  Itas  become  more  c|ear*out,  firmer  and  more  itistitu* 
tionalidodf 

If  ordinary  rraining  characteristicH  are  al«o  cotiBidered,  it 
is  easily  understood  why  and  how  the  bureaucratic  phenomenon  is 
in  fact  even  more  marketlt    To  what  has  already  been  said  about 
the  general  mechanism  linking  training  and  ^reproduction^ i  we 
shall  now  add  some  details  primarily  concerning  inspectors  nnd 
administrators,  but  at  times  also  applicable  to  teachers  (in 
France,  for  example )•     ^On«the»Job**  training,  not  to  bo  confused 
with  ^in^service**  training,  is  not  preceded  by  any  genuine  or 
serious  preparation  for  the  profession^    While  complete,  properly 
organised  training  should  of  course  include  practical  work  and 
personal  experience  among  and  in  conjunction  with  other  training 
methods,  it  is  Just  as  regrettable  to  reduce  training  solely  to 
the  lessons  of  practical  experience*    Uftder  the  influence  of  the 
working  environment  and  daily  contacts,  the  example  of  one^s  se-* 
niors  will  count  for  at  least  as  much  as  oite*s  personal  experience, 
and  the  lessons  of  the  elderly  are  often  likely  to  be  lessons  of 
the  past*    Such  training  is  then  nothing  more  than  pressing  the 
individual  into  the  mould  of  the  system  he  hani  entered* 

It  is  true  that  today  efforts  are  being  made  to  introduce 
administrators  to  modern  management  techniques  adapted  to  their 
type  of  institution  or  service*    This  is  progress,  but  bearing  as 
it  does  on  the  functioning  of  the  traditional  system,  it  is  neces- 
sarily limited*    More  efficient  management,  while  beneficial  in 
some  respects,  may  even  accentuate  the  technocratic  aspect  of 
bureaucracy,  which  is  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  innovation* 
From  the  innovation  standpoint,  modem  management  methods,  power- 
fully  backed  nowadays  by  computer  technology,  can  be  used  in  radi- 
cally different  ways*     Positive  results  will  be  achieved  only  to 
the  extent  that  rationalisation  techniques  and  computers  are  used 
not  so  much  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  existing  system  (i*e* 
to  increase  its  rigidity)  as  to  change  it  by  introducing  fletibi** 
lity  and  giving  it  the  ability  to  adjust  rapidly  and  reliably  to 
innovations  in  curriculum  or  organisation,  whose  number  and  t^^Uck 
succession  might  otherwise  lead  to  disorder  and  confusion* 

Through  the  variety  of  recruitment  methods  and  their  implAca^ 
tions 

We  have  Seen  that,  whatever  their  differences,  all  competitive 
recruitmofit  examinations  follow  the  same  ^reproduction^  rule  alid 
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contribuiu  to  the  iHU|M*ttmt ion  or  tho  saute  dyt4tem#    Tlioir  diver- 
sity abouid  not  bt»  i»Mn>ri»»in(;,  huwovor*  as  4t  stems  from  the  same 
loelc  and  allows  training  to  extend  and  magnify  the  results  of 
recruitment*    Diversity  of  competitive  examinations  implies  diver- 
sity of  training  channels*    The  various  educational  agents,  not 
simply  teachers  and  administrators,  but  secondary  atvl  primary 
school   teachers,  and  even  teachers  of  different  subjects,  are 
trained  differently,  in  the  narrow  prospect  of  the  one  role  they 
will  have  to  play  and  the  precise  tasks  to  be  assigned  to  them* 
They  are  trained  differently,  in  separate  places,  and  often  in  a 
spirit  and  life  style  all  their  own.    These  differences  and  dis- 
tinctions are  well  suited  to  the  system  into  which  they  will  aoon 
be  integrated*    Although  professional  life  gathers  them  together 
it  does  not  let  them  mix  I  they  know  as  little  as  possible  of  each 
other  and  keep  to  strictly  pre-arranged,  scheduled,  systeroatiaed 
and,  ia  a  word,  formal  relations.    Little  prepared  to  work  together, 
to  converse  and  to  co-operate,  they  are  neither  requested  nor  re- 
quired to  do  so,  thus  '>xpl<iirang  why  this  "group  loneliness**  does 
not  lead  to  crises  of  communication  and  misunderstanding,  barriers 
are  everywhere  t  between  subjects^  between  speech  and  thought,  be- 
tween classrooms,  between  classrooms  and  offices,  and  between 
school  and  community.    Uneasiness  an<*  confusion  will  develop  when 
the  system  becomes  obsolete.    Crises  and  conflicts  will  break  out 
and  spread  when  the  need  for  innovation  is  so  great  that  it  can 
no  longer  be  denied  or  opposed.    Then  indeed,  launching  a  new  and 
necessarily  hazardous  undertaking  will  require  a  meeting  of  minds 
and  combined  efforts.    But  because  of  their  manner  of  recruitment 
and  training,  very  few  will  be  ready  to  accept  this  novelty,  face 
this  risk  and  Join  this  community* 


Part  Twt* 

NfeCESSAKV  niAXUt>   IN  HfeC'Wl^  i  TMKNT  AMI 


filAlMXi*  PHOCiCmtlKS  l\  fBACMBK  fHAI\iXi;  COLtKGES 


For  Iraiiiliii;  i*oil«'{;«>M  wlHliiiit;  to  firovido  a  tu*w  Htylo  oT 
t ra i'ni tt#t  do 9 ii^tttHl  to  i ti t rtKluci*  a  la ri^p  tttimbo r  o V  Unpu r tait t  i tittii va 
t  lottH  into  ioachiitf:;  }iractl«*i>  aial  tli««  luliuvi 1 1 oua I  Myx«ti*m  and*  more 
imt>ot'tatit t   iuruH*^  ov«*ryoiM*  with  what  wo  tiavo  callo«l  the  ^t»pirit 
or  liiuoval  iou**,   tho  rir.st  major  httrfiii*  in  obvioui^ly  tho  <»Uttca 1 1 oii 
tholr  HtuikMit£«  hiivo  alroady  had*    Thoy  iiavo  of  courise  btfoit  through 
primary  and  Hocoitdary   lovi^ls,  and  until  ihoMt*  havo  boon  roeaist  by 
(:c»iu*rai  I  OHM  ot*  toachort*  f«tilt  to  bo  irain«*df  a  rmil  ^docondi  tion«* 
i"t5"  procoH**  it*  noi-ofiHary*     But  wo  ktiow  that  i-ortain  pattornn  of 
behaviour  cannot  bo  broken  either  by  theoretical  cour»et»t  even  if 
their  lotric  Ih  cotivineini;«  or  by  now  ideas»  even  IT  they  win  ad- 
herentt*  and  brin^:  about  a  real  change  of  outlook*     The  un^wer  liei« 
in  experioHcini;  and  becoming;  accUHtomed  to  new  kiadH  of  behaviour* 
Only  then  will  new  id(>ai«  ceane  to  be  purely  abstract  notions  and 
exert   their  full  power  t   they  take  on  a  thre€?-fold  Hi|^li  rtcanco 
and  by  reciprocai  oTTect  enconra(*:e  tlie  adoption  of  new  attitudeti 
and  the  buiidfni:  up  of  new  t'ormn  of  behaviour* 

IXTRODttCTlON 

SCHOOL  AXD  UMVERSITY  DECONDITION^NO 
ANU  NEW  FOHMS  UK  llEMAVIOt  M 

A*     For  Htudent^teaclierH  in  trainiht;  coilet;e» 

AltluiU(;li  thin  |>i>rHonai  experience  and  behavioural  •apprentice* 
ship  Ih  nocetf^ary  at  all   timen  nince  it  allowH  itniovatioti  every 
chatice  of  b«»lnt;  continuous^   tin*  particularly  important  moment  comeit 
when  a  break  in  bein^;  made  with  traditional  education  goin^  back 
a  loni?  way  into  hlHtury*    Thut«|  particularly  during;  this  period  of 
profound  chane;et  ^^Htudent-^etlucutorM**  ( studont^^teaciiersf  f»tudent«» 
iai^pectorfit t  tftudent«»adminiHtratorH»  eic«)  muf>^  find  in  their  own 
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lives  Ht  ttie  coltirco  or  in  tho  iife  styl^n  it  offem  them  during 
their  training  perioUi  the  opportunity  to  experience  and  iearn 
the  new  attitudes  and  fortius  of  t>ehaviour  to  be  substituted  for  the 
old*    Consequently  a  traininit  policy  for  a  new  education  capable 
of  innovation  needs  to  give  careful  consideration  to  school  or 
university  life  to  the  lift*  styles  and  human  relations  inside  the 
college  and  also  all  those  exercises  which*  though  pre^plannedt 
temporary  and  systematic t  nevertheless  simulate  as  closely  as 
possible  the  situations  and  roles  which  the  future  educator  will 
have  to  assume*  or*  better  still»  create*    Giving  the  student* 
educator  a  training  which  mirrors  as  nearly  as  it  can  the  type  and 
style  of  the  education  which  he  is  intended  to  dispense  has  always 
b4»en  a  highly  effective  method  of  teaching  -  even  more  so  in  the 
case  of  a  radically  new  style  of  education*    Obviously  the  way  of 
life  at  the  university  and  the  training  offered  by  the  college 
cannot  be  simply  identical  or  coincide  in  every  respect  with  those 
which  the  same  educator  will  later  give  his  pupils  in  prismry  and 
secondary  school*    There  is  a  relationship  and  a  parallel*  but  no 
more*    Even  su*  the  definition  and  measurement  of  possible  reia* 
tionships  and  parallels  would  make  an  interesting  subject  for  re* 
search* 

B*    For  teachers  in  training  colleges 

The  danger  of  falling  into  a  vicious  circle  in  tackling  the 
problem  must  be  clear  to  all*    Is  not  the  obstacle  of  previous 
education  more  formidable  still  in  the  case  of  teachers  in  training 
colleges  than  in  that  of  the  student  •educators  they  train  7  And 
is  it  not  made  more  serious  by  the  fact  that  it  is  precisely  they 
who  are  being  asked  to  train  new  teachers  and  administrators  and 
introduce  a  new  type  of  education  ?    At  toast  some  parti<il  answers 
can  be  given  to  this  difficult  qudstiont  all  of  thorn  essentially 
and  directly  involving  recruitment  and  training  methods* 

As  regards  training  itselft  everything  depends  on  the  entent 
and  quality  of  research  in  educational  sciences  and  scientific 
didactics  in  higher  education  and  on  the  degree  to  which  research 
workers  are  involved  in  the  education  of  training  college  staff* 
Apart  from  the  problem  of  higher  educatiout  two  closely  inter* 
related  questions  remain  to  be  answered*    The  first*  which  calls 
for  far  deeper  and  more  systematic  rAsea«*ch  than  is  being  done  at 
tho  moment »  concerns  the  respective  positions  to  be  occupied  in 
ihj  training  prococo  by  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  needed 
tu  teach  the  various  disciplines*  and  by  the  various  aspects  of 


podai;oi;ics9  wlioili**!'  t«*lai«n|  it»  ilit^  i^i^iioral  prctbiumt»  ot*  communit^a* 
tioii  or  tu  tlio  i»|H«ciric  oiic£)  i'«iit«oti  by  teacliiiit;  Iti  tlio  various*  diti* 
clplineft«     Tlio  »oC4tii($  quosiioUt ^Iticli  arinoH  out  ot*  tlio  f'irnt  and 
i»  ot  all  iti2»titut ioiial  naturof  concoriiB  rolatioit»hipt»  botiirei^n 
traiiiini;  c«itio^oi»  and  ilio  uiiivortfity  and  alsot  tlioreforot  betvoon 
their  staffs*    For  our  part  we  boiiovo  the  approach  dovi^od  and 
miready  partially  applied  in  France  to  bo  hli;hly  intorosiiiii: 
UniverHity  Mtarr*  toachor^rosioarcherti  (both  In  specific  disclpll* 
noi»  or  eciieral  didactlcti)  take  part  In  tlie  research  and  training 
acii%'itiot»  of  the  college*     They  co-operate  witli  otiier  Htaft't  suf* 
ficlently  experienccut  In  teacliing  In  colleges  and  lyco&s«  wlio  liave 
shoirn  great  I  it  ie  rent  in  educational  researcli  and  Innovation  in 
their  past  record  and  wlio  will  not  be  losing  contact  with  tlie 
teaching  for  whicli  ttiey  prepare  tlieir  new  students  since  they  con«> 
tiniie  to  l«»ar|i  ttielior  on  a  part<>time  basis  or  for  alternating  pe* 
riods« 

Ve  ha%'e  Just  said  tliat  participation  in  research  and  innova* 
tion  experiments  sliould  be  an  essential  criterion  tor  recruitment* 
But  otiier  things  being  equals  we  feel  tliat  In  all  education  fields 
(teacliingt  inspection  and  administration)  innovation  has  a  better 
chance  of  being  originated  and  successi^ily  introduced  by  the 
young  -  who  are  not  so  thorouglily  conditioned  to  traditional  teach* 
Ing  methods  and  the  existing  system*    This  is  wliy^  as  regards  both 
students  and  staff  of  tiaining  collegest  we  would  advocate  a  policy 
designed  to  promote  the  youngest*    ITe  shall  see  later  why  and  liow 
the  changes  that  a  real  effort  of  innovation  would  bring  about  in 
educational  cycles  would  fortunately  favour  tlie  necessary  recruit* 
ment  policy*     But  this  policy  is  bound  to  meet  resistance*  The 
tendency  towards  gerontocracy  is  strongly  rooted  in  many  countries 
and  colours  the  outlook*     Difficult  changes  of  attitude  would  be 
necessary* 

Finally,  another  part  of  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  training 
college  teachers  may  be  found  in  some  aspects  (which  we  have  al« 
ready  envisaged  and  recommended)  of  the  training  they  themselves 
have  to  give*    Ic  is  as  though  the  problem  contained  its  own  solu* 
tion*     In  fact  *  and  this  will  emerge  repeatedly  and  even  more 
clearly  as  we  go  on  -  the  pedagogic  effect  of  life  in  the  college 
and  of  a  mode  of  training  Incorporating  the  attitudes^  beha\iour 


1)  In  the  research  institutes  for  mathematics  education  (Instltuts 
do  recherche  pour  1  *eitseignement  des  mathematiques  •  Iti£M)t 
It  could  well  be  applied  in  the  future  colleges  for  training 
secondary  school  teachers. 
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aitcl  pratMioi*^  li  ^^t    r«iVoiiriiit;  **«lt»fuiitli  I  ioiiiiiir**«  atiU  In^Ht  cat criil«iiml 
to  iiiiro«Jiice  tin*  allitU4|i»H«  lM*tiaviottr  and  pi*Hrtici*tt  r«M|iiir<Ml  into 
Ui^l-'hoi»  oilMcation*  hiin  a  two*«ay  aciictn*     Tlio  i*ulli*i;«*  l«*acliiM*  in 
JiMi  AM  t  ikoly  let  ac«|iiiri*  tlt«*iit  ati  llio  8tUil«*nl-l  <Mieli«*r  or  the 
»tutK»iit«iiiH|M»crior«     Foi'  M]catat»l4*«   il*  in  or«lf*r  to  teach  I  hi*  futuro 
t*diicatoi*  huv  t.»  qnostion  hl^  oHii  t«*a«*hinHt  he*  In  hi*inn  acciiHtunitMl 
to  quoHtiun  and  «»vnliiHt<»  critically  •  hut  liuno»tly  and  an  Tar  at* 
lioHHiblH  Hri«*iit  it*ieal  ly  •  tin*  tiainilir;  he*  if»  hoini;  tt^vent  what  in 
an  eKorciHo  Toi*  him  will  ho  an  admittodly  dirriciill  hut  fcimiatlve 
t(*Ht  Tor  IiIh  toachor*    Vhen  wi*  coitii*  to  i]»xafniiio  tiio  vari«9Ui»  aH|ir»ctt( 
or  iini»%wition*oric»nt«fd  odncatioii  in  dotail*  wo  tiliail  »oo  n^uiiy  More 
o]iam|«los  ut*  tliitt  typo* 

I*    MfcASlttEs>  TO  DEVELOP  THE  SPINIT  OF  CO«OP£RATlUN  AND  ABtttTY 
Til  COMMUMCATE  AS  WLL  AS  TO  ENCOUKAOE  THE  OEVEI.(iPNENT 
or  THE  l^\OVATIVE  SPINIT  AND  ATTITUUES 

A*     Lt*Hs«»UH  dt*ri%HMi  tVttm  a  t*riticai  anaiynit*  oT  tho  tra«li t ional 
i\ivm»  of  rocrnitmont  and  tiaining 

In  our  %  iow  tlioro  aro  tw«>  ruiniamontai  conditions  Tor  tho 
tVatfibility  and  HuecotiH  ol*  innovation  in  education  which  tho 
rioH  of  analyH4*i»  on  traditional  l"ormt»  of  recruitiniMit  and  trainiiii; 
liao  Hhown  tu  bo  CAOtioly  int««rrc*lati»d  I  firnt^  tho  ability  to  tuodiiy 
tlu«  iimit;«>  of  uno«oift  to  astfuaiB  now  rolofi  and  to  adapt  to  new 
liituationH  and  tanki^  ami  tiocondlyt  the  involvement  and  coilabora* 
tioit  of  all  edncatloiuil  a^enttf  in  a  process  of  innovation  with  a 
number  of  phases*   involvini;  many  factors*     It  is  evident  that  o 
system  of  education  In  which  functionst  roles  and  tasks  are  rigidly 
defined  and  allocated*  at  lc»ast  in  law*  will   re4|uire  no  other  fom 
of  collaboration  tlian  thoi^e  built  into  its  own  mechanism  and  or^a* 
ni  sat  ion*     Etpially  evident  is  the  fact  titat  it  fails  to  encoura^ 
the  creative*  spirit  or  the  aptitude  for  innovation  and  it  is  there- 
fort?  not  surpt^itfiii^  if  it  pits  its  ri^fidity  and  inertia  a^inst 
clianitt'S  that  would  ret|tdre  it  to  be  totally  reshaped*    To  borrow 
a  phrase  of  Levi  Sti'auss*  it  behaves  like^  ^a  cold  machine^*  usint; 
little  of  the  orittinal  eneri^  input*  runnint;  evenly  and  pi*actically 
itidefini tely«  maintainini;  its  equilibrium  and  eiimitiatin^  dlsoi*der« 
but  also  producint;  %*ery  little  and  always  repeatintt  the  dame  move- 
ment t  in  other  words  creating  nothing  at  all*    Conversely  and  reel* 
procally*  attaclimetit  to  a  set  image*   inaptitude  and  dititaste  for 
citanging  roles  and  inability  to  adapt  to  new  situations  and  task<i 


coittcl  not  iw  tM»ii4*r  i«i'«Mli h|h»hU ioiiH  tor  int«^iri*aii«)H  Into  hiicIi  ii 

It  rc*lloW}t  tluit  any  toaturoH  ol*  traiiiiiii;  ait«t  rc*oi*iil tmi*iit 
fan  aroUiio  in  Tutiirc^  otiticatort*  tlio  ability  to  eiian^o  thoJr 
lmai;i»  of  tli«*mH€»l\i»**  and  tlioir  i«l«»a  oT  llioir  rolo,  wonid  alno  Itolp 
to  Torm  all  ««Um*a  t  i  una  I  ai^ontn  Into  a  livini;  «Miiitmniilty  In  wlil«*li: 
coiiiniinii«*ailcMi  wtniltl  bo  inton^Pt  hlorai*rliloi<  rioniblo  an«l  moU«»j*  of 
aetion  iUvtM*«»t»  %  it.  other  wonlt*  it  wo»tl«l*  .i  I  h*»  pr«»m«^t«^  a  Hyst<*m  «t* 
cHlmtatiim  with  tht?  vitality  aval  dynamism  neoosHary  lor  rejuvena- 
tion thr<ni(;h  dp  vol  opmiMit  rathor  than  Hurvivai  throui^h  roproduct Ion, 
lti*eittrocai  I  v»  any  roatiiro!;!  or  rocmitwont  and  traiiiinir  whii^h  Koni<l 
holp  to  create  thin  living:  cotimtimlty  amoui;  future  educators  and 
their  trainers  would  alHu  promotot   in  ail  educational  acimtH*  the 
t;eneratiun  oi-  development  ^f  the  ability  to  m<M||t*y  their  own  loiaKe« 
cf«nrei*'t  in*W  role:?  and  adapt  to  new  KituatitMiH  iiiid  iaskn^ 

tt«    Xow  criteria  ft>r  recruitment 

it  Im  eas*y  to  hoo  what  are  the  necei»»ary  criteria  fo»-  recruit- 
mont  dei»it:ned  ti»  develop  the  Hpirii  of  o-operation  and  aptituden 
fur  commnnAcat i««n«     The  vital  re<;uirement  in  neither  knowled{>;e  nor 
know-*how«     It  i»  rather  a  (|ueBtion  of  deiectine;  mental  attributes* 
attitudes  and  character  dif^ponit ion<t«    The  ituolitiei;  to  Im*  looked 
for  in  cainlidatei*  are  a  feeling  for  dialo^e*  an  aptitude  to  liMton 
and«  i^tiil  morot  to  absorb  |  a  curiosity  about  others  which  is 
neither  unhealthy  nor  warped  by  a  mania  for  passing  iudgomont*  but 
evidenee  of  the  will   to  know  and  understand  Ideas  and  feelings  one 
does  ntit  share  and  situations  and  callings  outside  one*s  oxperionce* 
one  wliich  springs  l*rom  a  sense  of  human  fellowship  auil  a  desire 
lor  personal  enrichment*     Efforts  shot  Id  also  be  made  to  look  foi- 
tliosot  who,  though  realising  that  efficiency  often  depends  <in  orga- 
nisatiun»  "lo  not  mistake  It  for  Its  bureaucratic  version  and, 
will  I  St  appreciating  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  value  of 
authority,  do  not  identify  them  with  thr  privileges  and  rights 
conferred  by  title  or  the  foi*mal  respect  uf  social  rank*    Let  It 
b«*  said  at  onee  that  it  is  easier  to  state  these  criteria  than  to 
conceive  and  frame  the  tests  by  which  they  could  bo  applied*  Far, 
in  fact,   IVom  suggesting  ways  and  moans,  we  are  opening  up  a  field 
of  research  and  merely  proposing;  Its  main  issues* 

We  also  consider  it  essential   that  recruitment,  by  whatever 
procedure,  should  not  pi^Mlotermine  In  any  absolute  and  fixed  manned 
tin*  possible  roles  a  candidate  might  be  re^Hlred  to  fill*  Nor 
should  the  function  be  predetermined  on  recrui  tm«»nt*  Observance 
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uf  thodif  roeoimtioncL^tloUH  would  have  many  advantagos  from  t ho  inno*. 
vatiott  vioiirpoiiii*     h'ivHt^  it  wouli  avoid  tho  rocriiitniont  of  portioiVft 
already  overnpeciaiisedt  who  would  have  too  £;reat  a  predilection 
for  or  attachment  to  functiuna  or  roles  considered  in  their  pro* 
sent  provisional  state*    If  the  future  of  individuals  is  safeg- 
uarded by  maiutainin^  their  avaiiabilltyf  an«l  preservitig  their 
capacity  for  different  (*unctiiinH  and  new  roleSf  often  as  yet  Un- 
known #  then  the  future  of  education  would  also  be  safeguarded* 
tastly#  this  :ityle  of  recruitment  could  be  the  gateway  to  a  form 
of  training  that  would  be  consistent  with  it  and  subscribe  to  the 
same  intentions  t   this  is  the  aspect  which  we  should  note  at  this 
point  in  our  analysis,     Ihdeedt  it  would  provide  access  to  training 
in  which  the  streams  would  not  bi^  wholly  different  and  Would  noii 
ttiereforet  need  to  be  completely  segregated*     We  feel  that  training 
courses  that  are  at  least  partially  the  same  and  can  therefore  be  ~ 
takonf  at  least  partial ly#   in  commont  in  the  same  places  or  in  the 
same  establishments!  are  essential  for  the  success  of  an  education 
in  constant  itmovation*    Ve  are  thus  already  approaching  the  prob* 
lem  of  training* 

We  now  propOHe  a  second  series  of  measures  encouraging  the 
development  of  the  innovatory  spirit  and  attitude.s*  DoubtlesSi 
efforts  could  be  made  to  avoid  recruiting  candidates  with  too  rigid 
an  idea  of  their  future  fitiiction*    But  even  supposing  it  were  pof« 
sible  to  put  this  recommendation  into  effects  it  would  he  a  means 
of  e)iciuding  rather  than  selecting*    This  has  to  be  supplemented 
if  not  completely  replaced  by  positive  selection*     tt  would  be 
much  better  to  be  able  to  ensure  from  the  start  that  candidates 
are  capable  of  a  certain  detachment #  have  a  longer«range  view« 
with  regard  both  to  what  thoy  are  doing  and  to  the  Image  they  have 
of  themselves*    Then  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  sure  that  this 
detaclmtent  provides  the  necessary  internal  capacity  for  the  exer-* 
else  of  freedom^  the  control  of  oneself  and  one^s  t*uturei  adapta«» 
tion  to  the  present  and  anticipation  of  the  future*    The  danget* 
would  lie  iti  failing  to  perceive  that  this  detacliment  or  the  ques* 
tioning  of  one*s  current  self  indicated  morbid  irresolution  or 
deep«*seatod  doubt  about  one's  own  value  and  abilities  or«  poS8ibly# 
an  ironic  scepticism  with  regard  to  everyone  and  everything  and 
therefore  an  inability  to  take  anyone  or  anything  seriously* 

Professional  conscience  can  develop  and  grow  onl  '  between  these 
two  extremes  and  we  have  already  s^id  that  a  true  Vocation  is  im«» 
possible  without  a  nense  of  professional  responsibility*    This  im* 
plies  action*  doing  one^s  best  with  the  means  at  one^s  disposal « 


but  at  the  samo  timtt  (9tiilMavoiit*itig  to  do  better  by  being  constantly 
aware  of  the  changes  that  tieod  to  be  made  and  the  new  resources 
making  them  possible*    A  forward-looking  intellectual  curiositv, 
a  taste  for  changet  not  for  its  own  sake  but  as  part  of  the  con- 
corn  And  widh  fdr  improvement t  and  a  mind  informed  on  all  types  of 
current  or  foreseeable  innovations  are  do  many  positive  signs  re- 
cognisable by  methods  that  are  not  difficult  to  imagine*    But  these 
methodii  are  insufficient  and  call  for  more  procise  definition* 
Present  recruitment  methods  are  so  little  innovation-oriented  that 
considerable  research  will  have  to  be  done  before  tests  for  de- 
tecting the  existence  of  the  appropriate  qualities  are  available* 

C*    New  spirit  of  training 

I*  Theory  and  practice  of  human  relations 

We  have  already  explained  whyt  because  of  the  need  to  **decon- 
dition**  and  the  importance  of  attitudes  and  forms  of  behaviouri 
the  formative  value  of  daily  practice  was  particularly  great  when 
a  new  type  of  iniiovatiou-oriented  education  was  to  be  introduced* 
tn  the  training  colleges  we  have  in  mindf  the  spontaneous  daily 
practice  we  advocate  would  take  two  forms  t 

a)  AtmosPheV'e  of  the  training  college 

Community  lifet  mostly  within  the  establishment  but  also  in 
any  other  place  where  training  in  given  (since  it  is  very  probable 
that  this  will  be  less  and  loss  c-^nfined  within  the  school  or 
university  walls)  spontaneously  and  inevitably  leads  to  numerous 
ami  repeated  contacts  with  a  vani  ty  of  people  on  a  variety  of 
subjecti^*    To  live  together  meann  learning  how  to  live  togetheri 
to  discover  the  ideasf  feelings  and  habits  of  one^s  neifthbour  and 
thusg  if  not  to  share  them*  at  least  to  bear  with  them  as  a  first 
step  to  tolerance f  i*e*  understanding  and  accepting  that  they  have 
their  *^raison  d*£tre**  and  their  value*    Although  not  always  directly 
related  to  whet  will  later  be  the  occasion  end  purpose  of  the  con- 
tacts between  the  various  participants  in  education!  this  introduo* 
tion  to  community  life  is  basic  to  all  specific  forms  of  human 
relations* 

If  the  various  students  (student-teachersg  student-inspectorst 
etc*)  are  nut  separatedg  or  at  least  not  alwayst  thotr  various 
trainers  will  not  be  separated  either*    What  is  morog  the  organic* 
«ation  and  administration  of  the  training  college  involve  many  of 
the  functions  for  which  the  students  are  themselves  training*  In 
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BEST  COPY  AVnUBLE 

this  wa>  f   ihi  tMi^t'i  si  ti«liMit-t(«;ii*hr»r f    hit  or*i  c»ticliori  ti»ai*li<*i'*iiilmliils- 
iratiit'i  atitl  iiitoi -uilmiiil  ^4tl'at«l^  iphit  ionrthlpf«i   i\w  <*oUf|ti»  prnvliloH 
a  pri  V I  lof.iMi  plai?e  Tor  praol  Ira  I   oxpi»rl  i»ihm»  lit  Hhlrli  all    tlii»  fai*tim 
lit*  i*<>  I  a  t  liitii4hip>*  whi(*li         Tool    til         iifM*osHai*v   t*or*  iiilinVH  iioii 
ruiiici  bo  pi'artlHocI  niitl  tluMr  i  iid iiiipui  s  *•  I <»ai  ni » 

h)  Ui'Mip  tlyitamirts  aiul  siinulattnu  of  loach liir:  rfiHiationH 

fUii    tu  this  s4poiiiatiiM>iis  ti'ulitiiij^  ai*<|iii rod  by  abHurbliif:  tlio 
atnrn.r«plioro  atul  by  ilalty  piaotirc*  at  tho  <*ollofTo  thoro  must  ii|>« 
vioiiHly  bo  aiUloil  i  ho  syHtoniatlc  t  raining;  whioh  tho  on  I  1 0^70  in 
i|oHi(;tivd  to  pi*iiviilo»     This  typo  nf  iiaitiliu;  way   ilHc«lt*  iako  Iho 
t*ui'tiis«     Tho  t*ii'si  u  ltl    tio  in  thi»  iti  1*1*0 i  oM ohm  ion  ol*  tho  l*«ii*o* 
(:o.itt^  aitil  wnulii  tratt»4potso  thi?  8piiiil  aiiooiis  pi  aotioo  JiiHt  iloHc*ribo<l 
to  tho  lovol  ot*  syHtotiiatio  atul  pt'o^vi'amiiiocl  oxot'oiso£<  bat^oil  on  th'.Mi«> 
roiiiral  aiiil  sooJal   psyoholo^^y*     tWo  typo  itV  ox«»rolj»o,   for  oxamplo» 
liaMoit  lar{;oly  on  f:i*onp  tlynamicM^  wntild  iloal  ulth  tho  ooiidnoi  ot* 
iiiootin^s  and  alt   typoH        bohavloiii*  involving:  I ntoi-poi'Hoiia I  rola» 
ilonshlp^i  in  a  otimiintitl  ty «     The*  olijoot  ul*  tho  nio«»titii;H  ami  tho  Hub«» 
Jt?otH  ut*  d  I  sins  Hi  on  ai*o  in  this  oaso  tho  protoxt  atnl  modinm  l*nr  a 
trainliif^  wlioso  purposoi  do Hpi to  its  coiiciotc*  iiainro*  roiiiainn  i^cmio* 
ral   t   conduct        dlalo^o«   toaiiiuoi*k«  otc*     A  Hocotid  kind  nt*  oxor« 
ciso  Hlmilat*  to  tho  t'lt*st  btit  ninro  in  oxtonMloti  ot*  tho  «<f>coiid  ot* 
the  spoilt aiiootts  prac ti coi4  wo  havo  ana i y sod «  won  Id  lio  moro  sharply 
t\jcuMod   on  ioartiiiit?  roioi»  in  tlio  odiioatlnnal   ttystctti  atid  wotiid 
mako  iiHo  ot*  simulated  toachiiii;  Mitnatlons  and  tho  human,  i^ol a t i(»tf 
stiips  that  may  bo  ^ottorato<l  an<l  dovolopod  in  ima^^itiary  ciibob*  Tlio 
name  s<tudottt«  whatovor  his  own  choson  carooi*  •  which  shottld  not^ 
ineidoiital  ly ,   bo  troatod  at)  final  -  should  bo  invltod  to  play  dif* 
foront  1*0  lo 8  on  dift*oront  iieoasions»     Simulation  and  ^amos  can 
a  1 80  bo  UBod  to  c^ln  ail  approx'niato  tnit  litHtriictivo  oxporlo»toc»  of 
tho  now  HituatlotiB  and  rolos  ariBln^  ft*om  Innovations* 

Tho  so  two  kind  8  of  oxorcl«o  aro  possibio*  or  ratlior*  trtily 
s it;ui f leant  and  t>t*tllo  prcMrlsoly  tjocattso  tho  ooll(*^0|  liowovor 
I  ncomplotol  y «  ^a thorn  to^oihoi*  thoso  who  wo  1*0  norma iiy  tt*ainod 
soparatoly^     Bttt  ovon  mo  tho  (»xorcisoM  wotild  bo  difficult  to  im* 
plomiMit  if  sy^tomatic  tt*ainln^;  was  not  also  ^ivon  in  a  soootid  mun« 
tUH*t     On  tho  Bttbjort  of  rocrultmont^  tvo  said  oarlior  that  in  ordor 
to  sorvo  a  policy  of  iniiovatituit   it  should  opoti  tho  door  to  fotitiM 
ol*  training  which  would  not  bo  kopt  otitii^oty  soparato  bocauso  tho 
St  roams  would  not  bo  complotoly  »i*gVi»(^atod^    Wo  liavo  Jtint  ciooit 
that  ovtm  tho  coiicourso  of  various  typos  of  stiidonts  in  tholr  com* 
munity  lit*c  has  had  positivo  advnntagros  for  .innovatioti«orit>titml 
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|Kili«a«»M«     It   Is  also  ili.ii  this  ootiiltif.!:  tii^totlior  liirl!  I  tatoM 

aittl  HiUiH  Viiluo  to  tiiiiiiliir  uluMi»  il  I  ri«Mi*nt  .st  loiiiiiM  «|«i  tint  Imvr  to 
bo  wlioLlv  ^♦•^••••(^•^  with  ri'^^Jin!  tci  Hit*  lirnt  imhuI  1 1  I  wi? 

C«i||»ic|«!r   i«l  Sflll  l.'ll    ti»    tllo    SUfi:fr*r*     »\'    I  ItlMVH  t  i«>ll    III   iMflirjl  t  I  nil ,  Ui» 

slitiiiLtl  iKtt   r«»re;«'t   iUili   Mi*  li.ivi-  jM»iiiii|»s  attarhiui  (^ro.iti-r  liiii*i'i«st 
fiiut  Hpocirio  valtn*  to  traliiiiif:  in  partially   ich*tttLral   M  iiNitiiH 
than  io  iUo  atlViitita^^rM  nf  ti  aiiiiiifr  In  i  hi»  >*aiiio  placi?.     Wo  havi? 
s»alil  that  tln»  lattor  I'm-l  lltati'H  aihl  a<li|.s  valiio  to  iniitially  lilon- 
tifiil  training;  coMr!*«»s,  l>ut  rouvoi*»«?ly  It  l«  thJn  l«lontlty  whlrh 
to  Hoino  »>Ktont  Jnstiflos  si^ttln^:  np  collof^ot*  whloli  riMM«ivo  HtnclfMitM 
«loMtiii«ul  fi>r  tlin'oroiit   faroors.     Wo  shall   iiuw  aiiaiy»o  tin*  roriii«  of 
such  traliuit^;  tiiiil  iloi^mnst ra to  i  i     HporlTlr  ailvaiita^:e?*,  not  forgot- 
tint:  to  5jln»w  h«»w  It  proviiloH  an  atv:nttiiMit   for  tho  Hoooml  klml  of 
oxerrlsi>  rofornul  to  abi»vo« 

L\  Xt>w  forms  «»r  o<!in'atlon  oft'tMoil  by  tho  trainiim  cqUok*?^ 
fi)  Plitritlisripl  Inary  approach  to  tin?  otieratiou  of  tho  oduca* 


In  tho  first  i»f  Its  forms  training;  will  bo  pluridlnciplinury 
and  will   t)o  (jiv4»n  by  difforoiit  iiiotliods  ran/^inc  from  timorotltal 
teachinc  to  observation  and  froin  obrtorvotion  to  practical  oxpo- 
ri(«aco«     Horo  wo  can  iiiontion  only  a  fow  oxaiiipli»H,     It  wouldi  f«ir 
inj»tunci>t  be  nsofui  for  tho  fuiuro  toachor  to  j4oo  what  mochaniBmn 
oporate  in  both  traditional  anil  pitot  or  oxporiiuontal  «>«tabilsli- 
monts.     In  this*  way  ho  could  soo  how  the  present  syHtom  acts  as  a 
brake  in  educational  innovation  ami  al  tie  realise  what  difficult 
probtomti  new  toachintr  practices  create  in  the  rininirc  and  adminis- 
tration of  educntionat  establishments.     But  this  observation  which, 
incidentally 9  needn  to  bo  accoiiipattied  by  explanation  and  {ttiidancet 
should  ho  supported    ind  amplified  by  more  theoretical  knowied^^e 
aiitl  by  broader  ami  more  scientific  in  fot*ma  t  Ion  •     The  maiiai^emettt  of 
an  establishment  iio^uls  to  be  placed  in  ItH  overall  administrative 
context  and  this,  in  turn,  roipilres  an  analysis  of  the  reiation- 
stilps  between  the  administrative  system  and  the  body  politic  ami 
social*     i^r*  a  fiii/thor  example,   the  toachor  needs  to  be  aware  of 
t  .e  economic  problems  raised  by  education  and  to  be  able  to  form 
an  approximate  but  siif f t.c lent i y  Hound  Idea  of  the  cost  of  Intro- 
ducing; a  now  teachln^:  aid  or  technlipie.     Couversolyi    the  future 
a«lmiiiistrator  or  maiia^ver  needs  to  have  experience  of  the  freedom 
and  resiurces  a   teaclior  riMpilros  In  order  to  apply  a  new  teachirtrr 
aid  or  torlinlipio  ami  this  obsorvation  acaln  needs  to  bo  accompanied 
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by  explanation  and  i^idnncit  and  aupportc^d  and  amplifi*'  «  by  a  mi* 
nimum  of  theoretical  knowledge  enabling  the  administrator  to  dia* 
tingiiish  between  the  ordinaryt  most  immediate  andt  heneet  more 
often  than  nutt  che<ipest  use  of  a  new  technic|ue  and  the  devc^lop- 
ment  of  its  full  teaching  potential*    Thuse  example  »  couid  bo 
multiplied  and  obviously  they  would  need  to  be  extended  to  all 
functions  of  the  educational  system*     It  is  in  any  case  clear  that 
this  pluridisciplinarity  would  enable  the  natural  or  contrived 
dialogue  between  the  various  kinds  of  students  in  the  training 
institute  to  take  shape  so  as  to  initiatet  prepare  and  facilitate 
their  future  necessary  collaboration*    tt  ist  incidental Jyt  a  pity 
that  we  cannot  go  deeper  here  into  the  analysis  of  this  pluridis* 
ciplinarity  since  we  would  then  see  the  natural  emergence  of  the 
second  of  the  forms  of  training  referred  to,  i*e«  no  longer  simply 
pluridisciplinary  but  interdisciplinary  training* 

b)  Development  of  interdisciolinarity 

This  bears  a  direct  relationship  to  the  first  essential  con« 
dition  for  innovation!  giving  it  specific  advantages  and  justifying 
our  regarding  it  as  a  fundamental  innovation  opening  the  door  to 
an  open  series  of  other  innovations*    The  compartmentation  of  dis* 
oiplines  is  undoubtedly  the  clearest  and  most  powerful  expression 
of  the  social  and  bureaucratic  **compartmentation**  that  is  probably 
characteristic  of  the  early  forms  of  industrial  society  a»  re* 
fleeted  in  the  educational  system*    This  is  also  the  reason  why# 
because  of  the  relationship  that  we  have  analysed,  compartmenta« 
tion  is  eminently  calculated  to  maintain  the  phenomenon  of  which 
it  is  the  effect*    Finally,  this  is  why  it  is  both  very  difficult 
and  Very  important  for  it  to  be  abolished  or  at  least  reduced  as 
far  as  the  system  of  learning  allows  at  the  various  levels  of 
knowledge  and  education*     It  is  easy  to  show  that  it  is  an  obs* 
tacle  to  what  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  basic  conditions  for 
innovation*    While  there  is  no  room  here  for  the  complete  argument^ 
a  short  analysis  may  be  sufficiently  convincing  (!)• 

The  compartmentation  of  disciplines  exaggerates  the  analytical 
character  of  scientific  knowledge  facilitating  its  invasion  of  all 
areas  of  education,  and  inevitably  leads  to  highly  divided,  minu* 
tely  fragmented  forms  of  education,  namely  the  school  syllabuses 


,  I)  For  0  more  compteto  analysis  see  our  report  published  by  UffESCO 
following  the  "Seminar  on  the  training  of  teachers  for  and 
through  interdisciplinarity**,  6ouak<$,  Ivory  Coast,  24th  March  • 
4th  April,  1970,  UNESCO,  Paris,  1970« 
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Wc»  know  tliotti,  witit  .ill   tho  ri»HiHtanco  thoy  will  |nit  up  ai^aitiHt 
innovation  tliroU{;li  tlieil^  strni'turo  ami  rit;lilityt  tlinir  fjooinotrioiiit 
military  pattern  i   to  uach  UlHoiplino  a  8Dparat€>  column  and  in  oiicti 
column  as  many  tciwh  us  tUovo  aro  concopts  (»r  MUbJoctn  into  which 
tlio  varibUH  Hoe  torn  of  knowliHl{;o  aro  tloMiiMolvoH  brokon  dowut 

Thif*  compartmontat ion  croatot*  many  othornt     First,  thoro  is 
tho  division  betwoon  the  varioUH  lovols  oT  oduc.it itui«  tflnco  ln» 
crcniiiine  npocial  itiation  in  matchod  by  hiorarctiy  oT  functions  and 
Hoi^roi^ation  of  ostablishmonts  which  mako  it  vory  difficult,  for 
oxampla»   for  a  gonoral  toacluM*  in  a  primary  school  to  havo  contacts 
with  a  subject  toachor  in  a  collo^o  or  lyceo*     Then  thoro  is  tho 
division  botwoon  ti»acliors  of  tho  samo  Icvol  but  in  difforont  dis* 
ciplincs*     From  secondary  iovol  onwards  toachors  ofton  tend  to 
isolate  or  oven  immune  themselves  in  the  speciality  in  which  they 
exct^i  hut  which  thoy  make  thuir  own  preserve  and  where  they  are 
the  only  ones  who  know  or  can  master  the  lani^age  spoken  there* 
And  yet  those  thoy  teach  have  to  enter  all  these  different  fields 
in  turn  and  learn  the  different  lan^a^^es  all  at  the  same  time« 
It  is  easy  to  see,   in  these  conditions,   that  the  school  does  not 
offer  the  taught  a  world  cut  to  their  scale,  a  world  of  their  own 
where  they  would  feel  at  ease  and  be  (^lad  to  livo«    Once  they 
reach  higher  education,  no  other  course  is  open  to  them  but  that 
of  specialisation  f  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  full  separative 
effect  of  traditional  education  can  be  perceivedt 

£asy,  intensive  communication  pre-supposes  common  centres  of 
interest  and  a  common  lan^a(;e«     But  none  of  these  conditions 
exists*     At  secondary  level,  far  from  interesting  pupils  in  work 
or  problems  which  might  feed  thei/  minds  and  their  intellects 
later  on,  education  may  well  turn  them  away  from  such  subjects, 
or  worse,  sicken  them,     Buf  nt  the  same  time  (and  by  the  same 
mechanism)  as.it  introduces  students  to  their  various  but  very 
different  and  vory  difficult  languages,  it  fails  to  provide  them 
with  the  means  of  expressing  themselves  easily  on  everyday  matters 
and  consequently  comtiunicatlng  with  each  other  on  the  most  ordinaty 
subjects*    At  a  higher  level,  by  contrast,  education  polarises  in« 
terest  and  focuses  comrjunication  on  narrow  subjects  about  which 
oniy  those  initiated  into  the  language  of  the  specialist  will  be 
able  to  converse.     This  deficiency  is  aggravated  and  becomes  par« 
ticularly  acute  whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  a  new  kind 
of  educntion*    the  relationship  between  this  putting  of  disciplines 
into  water-tight  compartments  and  university  conservatism  thus  be*» 
comes  vividly  apparent.     We  know  now  that  any  accoss  to  a  higher 
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li'Vel  ot  kiKiwIiMif^p   UHHiunoH    art'i'HS  to  aiintlicr  lovol  ol*  lHti|;ua|^(*  t 
III  iithcT  wortU  iMliic.ititiii  iii  a  lili:lii«r  l««vi«l  iiioatih  iKitiilHtur  a  now 
laii^iini:o  ami  ilovo loping;  a  striotor  and  i  it*lu»r  nmlor>*tan«llHt:  of 
known  eoni'€»|>t»t  usin/:  now  «nnit'i«|it  h  ami  huiiioi  •mot*  ovon  new  l  ln- 
{«:tiLstio  strnctnros,     ho  know  t^io  that  ov^Ty  timo  «*ojonco  takoH  a 
j*to|t  fciiward  it  invontj*  now  symholH,  rovlHlniT  tho  *'romprolion«»lnn** 
ol*  its*  c*i>ncft|itH  and  cioailne:  now  tmon.     A  partlcnlai*  oa8i«  is  that 
o  V  **iimmIo  rn  "  ma  t  liottia  i  i  c*  s  ^ 

Tho  introdttoi  Ion  ol*  moflorn  mailiomati Into  4t»ducatioii|  for 
oxatnplot  ralMo^i  tho  pi'oblont  of  it»  rolailonnhip  with  lan^a^t*^ 
toacliiiif^  and  iloniandM  ilioHo  initial   intordl  ttripl  inary  ounfiontQ* 
tions  and  cont*ortat  ions«     Thoy  aro  not  tho  only  onon,  itinco  matlio* 
matics  is  not  Jii*»t  ono  »fioiico  anicni^  u tho rs  with  a  j*pooiflc  Ian- 
l«;iia{:o  oallLiif:  for  s#pijclfii*  Htudy«     tt  in  alao  tho  tool  of  othor 
soioiic'os  -  part iotilarl y  tho  phyninal   Hcioiico^  -  and  a  phaHo*lQ|* 
may  do  vol  op  ho  two  on  mathomatics  i!»tudiod  for  thoir  own  nako  and 
the  mathomatic^  apparatut4  usod  by  phynicidtH*    Tho  t^ami*  tdftiiH  and 
tho  samo  torins  mrty  coa.so  to  havo  prorinoly  tho  Hamo  cuiiooptnal 
>*iuni f ieaiioo#     Moro  f^oiiorallyi  moroovor,  phyHioi»t«  may  dovino 
thoir  own  mathomaticH  aocordin^  to  thoir  own  Hpocial   lan^^iatto  bo 
that  tho  samo  ooncoptN  may  bt*  doiiotod  by  difforont  si(*nH  and  tormn*. 
Unco  nt^tiiti  wo  find  that  innovation*  huwovor  particular  and  limitod 
oil  tho  t<urfaoi?|  oaiinot  in  roaiity  bu  confined  tu  tlii^  or  that 
narruWf  oncioAod  doctor  of  odncatiun*    What  is  now  nood»  to  bo 
toHtod  Tor  cidioronco  and  ci»lioriMico9   far  from  roMtrlctin^  iiinova* 
tion»  i»  its  ftnarantoof  ^rivin*;  it  its  full  strongth  mid  forcin#»  it 
to  assume  its  full  dovolopmont*     Colioroneo  gimoratcs  not  only  a 
chain  of  spocific  innovations  btit  also  and  ospoc tally  tho  major 
one  K<)vorn J.ii^  and  oii^toiidoritic  many  othorsi  iiamoly  iiitordisclpl  inavy 
co»opcration«     Hut  porliaps  wo  havo  not  yot  n^aspod  whatf   in  tho 
traditional  concoption  of  curricula  and  tho  oxco.<»sivo  division  of 
di  sripl  iiios  into  wator-^ti^ht  compartmcmtsf  forms  tho  ossontiai 
obstarlo  and  basic  ro<9istaiico  to  innovation*    Let  Us  tako  our  ana«» 
lysis  furl  ho r 4 

Tho  moro  stross  is  pi a cod  on  tho  analytical  character  of  edu- 
cation! tho  ftroator  tho  dan^or  of  giving  it  a  strongly  thcoroticalt 
abstract  bias*    Analysis  tiividoSt  and  by  soparatiiig  idoas  from  oito 
another  it  soparatos  thorn  from  all  forms  of  roaiity  and  isolates 
thom  from  ail  aspects  of  tho  oiivi ronmotit  -  naturalt   technical  and 
human*    Tho  disadvanta#^es  from  tho  teaching  point  of  view  are  not 
only  co{^itiVf?i  and  do  not  merely  arise  from  offering  the  pupli 
concepts  and  knowledge  which  ho  is  too  youii^  to  asslmilatoi  having 
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io£V««»<^  t«»  iH  iniirt  uT  which  his  i  iitoll  l»  so 

liir  OiHiatilo,     My   its   iiiitih*i|  i  a(  <*  r  irso  in  iih:*t  lart  ioiit  iMhioit  t  I  on 

or  thU  typo  Is  nocusHJuily   Iiimmi:*  1 1  i  vo  to  tho  i         i  iminmiI  h  oT  tho 
(uM'Soii  iiiKi  sooloty  jhuI  lo  what   itioy  iioiMi  tor  tholr  tli»vi» lo|Mmnit • 
Thi»  ,tiitlu»tit  l«*  (M»iils  of  o4hi4'i4t  i4iii«   fvKliin  it   .iii?<l  I  ricat  loiif  iiioaniiii: 
iiiiil  cUiiM?iioii,    lite  aiiti  ilyiiamlHiiit  aro  lont   I'imiii  Hi|;ht« 

liistoiid  of  hoiiu:  tho  mollis  oV  a«*hl«»v lii|r  thom^  fToalH,  .sylla^ 
burtt*^  t'i*|ilaoo  th«Mn,     '♦To  ilo  t\u>  sy  llaliiis*'*   "tc»  finish  th»«  t«yl  la- 
bu»"  lit^oomu^  tho  pi'lmary      vocctipa t  ion  uti«l  main  obJi»cHv«»  oT  the 
loachiMi:  siiitt',     Iho  |>hiMiomi-iioii  i.s  coiitatiluus  $   it  alToctH  |>utiilti»f 
iM»*|iiH*tori<ig   thi*  oi^vaiiUat  Ion  of  viovk  ami  ovoii  r$choot   I  i  fo  and 
f»tabliHiimiMii  ailiiilnlsiial  hnu     "Kee|»liit:"  to  tho  MyllabuHt  "t'ollow- 
Int:**  syllabiij*,   "rinishln/:*'  tho  }4yt  LabiiH  and  makliu:  Huro  that 

tho  pupils  do  tlio  Mamo  •  tiilK  it*  tho  banic  concorn,  and  it  prcvont« 
any  toal  atlontltm  1 1  om  boiiic  paid  to  tho  d  I  ft' Imil  t  lot*  and  nt^eds 
ul*  tbo.so  boiii(V  taiii:ht  and  stitloH  any  roal  ciirio«lty  in  rotation 
to  now  kiiowiodt^o  aiMl  tho  roal  world  as  it  appoart*  and  chaiitjof* 
bol*ot*o  oiir  i»yos,     Vot  wo  liavo  shown  that  without  this  attontloii 
and  without  this  curiosity  tho  tie€Hl  for  innovation  wiil  not  bo 
f;raHpod,  and  innovation   itsolf  will  bo  iioithor  deslrod  nor  suUf^Ut* 
in  conolnsioii,  thout^li  t>vor-coiicontrat  Ion  on  tho  syiiabus  in  its 
traditional  form  is  common  to  ali,   it  in  no  way  promutos  the  dove*- 
lo|iittont  or  a  eoimiiunity  amotii^:  tho  toachitii;  statr.    Under  the  heavy 
yoke  of  tho  syliabuf^,  the  field  of  vision  is  narrowed  and  depro»- 
std.    Teachers  ar^uo  .|oaiou»iy  over  tlielr  pupiis'  timetable  and 
work* 

Lastiyt  thoro  is  ttio  question  of  how  future  educators  and 
their  teachers  in  training  colletyes  may  be  trained  to  accept  pluri- 
disciplinary  educatiuii  and,  abovo  all,   to  l>e  able  to  give  inter- 
ditfcipiiitary  education.     A  brief  outline  may  be  given  of  some  of 
tUo  essential  aspects  of  this  training;*     First,  to  explain  the  need 
fur  and  tho  value  of  it,   to  show  some  ot   the  obstacles,  broaden 
basic  education,  tjenoraliso  training;  in  ♦•ttmm-teachine*'  both  in 
lesson  propatation  and  in  podaeocic  communication,  and  give  more 
freedom  to  educators  so  that,  re        o«l  from  tlio  onstraints  of 
syllabuses,   the  conformity  of  inspection  and  certain  admiiti  strativo 
rules  they  may,  as  a  team,   try  out  a  more  organic  education,  closer 
to  reality,   the  person  and  the  eiiv  Ironment  •     But  we  cannot  go 
beyond  these  few  indications  hero  |   it  would  mean  oiigagiitg  in  a 
long  discussion  c«insiderably  exceeding  the  scope  of  this  |>apor  (0# 


1)  See  UNESCO  Report,  Paris,   1970,  op#  citt 
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traiiUiu;  arv  rliuit  i  wi*  Kiuiw  tio)(t  to  tiotliltii?  nbuiit  It^  content  and 
metliodH*     We  may  reaHunubty  Uopo  tluit  it  woulil  |iruviUe  tlio  solu* 
tion  to  a  nunibor  of  toacliin^  protitom»  and  In  particular  t«ncourago 
innovation  in  odueaiion*     Dut   It  too  raiM>H  many  |irohU>itis«  Though 
It  proiniHoM  a  rutnrt*  crop  of  oritrinal  appiicationH»  ror  ttn^  momont 
It  moroly  opona  up  a  vast  riold  oT  rcfHParcli»  and  tlio  proiuiso  will 
bo  kt'pt  only  to  thr  oxt«*nt  tliat  tliin  rpt«oarcli  is  Hucct?8»ruliy 
carrii'd  out»    Ab  botoroi  wo  nliall  conTino  our^i«ivo»  lu»ro  to  a  Tew 
butfic  pointH* 

Tho  main  objoctiv**  of  ro«f*arch  will  obviously  bo  tlio  i*Hia« 
biiHlmiont  of  now  Hyiiahu80H  at  ditToront  luvoitt*     At  the  first, 
tlio  most  ci^noral  I  tlioro  i»  tlu'  problom  t»r  d««si(piin^  and  t«»Htin£r  a 
nev  model*    Should  what  we  call  ^column  and  row"  training  ho  ro- 
placed  by  another  form  i^ouped  around  a  restricted  number  of  sub- 
jects 7     Should  the  teachers  in  that  case  have  freedom  of  choice 
and|   in  any  rasei  what  will  the  criteria  for  this  choice  be  7  tTp 
to  what   level  of  education  will  the  new  model  be  applicable  and 
what  should  be  proposed  thereafter  7    Researcht  however,  will  also 
cover  disciplines  i  which  ones  can  be  inteirrnted,  by  what  means 
and  up  to  what  point  7    The  latter  problem  involves  the  dual  ques- 
tion of  the  subjects  taught  and  the  educational  level «  Research 
should  not  be  c^iided  solely  by  assumptions  of  the  integration  of 
existing  disciplined  but  should  include  the  possibility  of  creat* 
ing  completely  new  disciplines  each  of  which,  of  itself,  would 
provide  a  training  previously  involving  several  forms  of  instruc- 
tion*   Clearly,  by  a  chain  reaction,  the  results  obtained  would 
call  for  further  research*  this  time  into  methods  and  iattitudes 
rather  than  syllabuses  t  how  are  people  and  in  particular  educa- 
tors to  be  trained  in  order  to  be  able  to  teach  the  new  curri- 
cula 7    One  of  the  surest  ways  is  to  link  training  and  evaluation* 

3t  tleveloning  the  links  between  training  and  evaluation 

This  can  be  done  in  several  ways  but  should  involve  the  va- 
rious types  of  educator  at  all  levels^     It  would  be  useful,  for 
example,  if  teachers  in  training  colleges  could  review  and  observe 
in  their  first  year  of  teaching  the  students  they  have  trained* 
These  students,  trained  in  evaluation  technidues,  should  apply 
them  to  their  own  teaching*    This  evaluation  and  its  results  should 
no*  be  withheld  from  the  student-educators*    It  would,  in  fact,  bo 
easier  to  get  them  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  partially  subjective  marking  of  the  student *8  work  by 
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ilit^  t4Ui4  lii>r»i  colli  iniiiHK  ti^achor  Iti  his  image  and  roiii  of  so* 

veroic^i  judtf«*t  and  a  aoarrhini:,  objfctive  evalnation  of  the 
t0achor*9>  wotki  which,  by  showing  him  that  ho  still  has  much  to 
litarut  may  cauho  him  to  rhango  his  attitudes  and  use  or  look  Tor 
uthtM  mothodH*    StudiMit  ^uirticiitation  in  thl»  ^valuation  could 
well  go  boyond  its  normal  lt>vol  in  tochniques  ot*  this  kind*  When 
oquippod  with  the  knowledge  needed  tor  this  technology,  student- 
educaiors  could  apply  it,  as  far  as  methodologically  possible,  to 
the  training  they  receive*    This  exercise  would  be  an  important 
contribution  to  their  own  training  and  a  useful  test  for  their 
teachers*     In  both  cases  we  are  thinking  more  of  Its  intellectual 
value  than  Its  practical  utility*    Here  we  again  find  what  we  have 
earlier  called  the  ••formative  power  of  exposure  to  and  participa- 
tion In  dally  practice***    Once  in  their  Jobs,  students  would  be 
more  ready  to  quest  Ion  their  own  image »  role  and  tasks  the  more 
experience  they  have  had  of  teachers  applying  the  same  principle, 
and  the  greater  their  participation  in  that  application*    To  con- 
clude, they  should  of  course  be  accustomed  to  the  critical  evalua* 
tlon  of  their  own  attempts  at  the  Job,  made  not  only  by  others  but 
also,  and  especially,  by  themselves*    Not  that  this  last  exercise 
Is  the  only  one  to  have  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  practical  va« 
lue*    But  since  we  are  concerned  more  especially  with  training  for 
Innovation,  and  Its  spirit  and  altitudes,  in  other  words  the 
teacher* «  ability  to  revise  his  Judgement  of  hie  own  know-how*  and 
question  his  self-image  and  his  exception  of  his  role,  it  obvioualy 
has  exceptional  Importance*    The  methodological  difficulties  are 
obvious  but  not  insurmountable,  and  modem  technology  can  help  to 
smooth  them  out*    For  our  part  we  feel  it  would  be  valuable  to 
ude  the  self-viewing  facilities  offered  by  video-tape  recording 
techniques  and  closed  circuit  televii;ion  for  cultivating  the  apirit 
and  attitudes  of  innovation*    Self-evaluation,  however,  is  not 
confined  solely  or  necessarily  to  thiv  method,  and  other  research 
should  lead  to  the  discovery  of  other  fcechniques* 

k%  Development  of  comparative  education 

Attacliment  to  the  traditional  image  of  the  teacher,  inspsctor 
or  director  can  be  reinforced  by  a  particular  form  of  cultural 
ethnocentrism  which  considers,  more  or  less  consciously,  that  the 
educational  system  of  which  one  is  part  is  the  best  of  all  or  which 
prevents  the  perception  of  the  nature  and  functioning  of  any  othsr 
system  except  through  the  filter  of  one«s  own*    Any  form  of  train* 
ittg  therefore  which  has  the  effect  of  eliminating  this 
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c^tiiiicicfiiiri  sfii  wuiilil  iit  llM*  Miinu*  tlim»  ri*m»vo  <i  rc»iiHictc«riili|c*  brake* 
uii  lilt*  ilcvc»lopm<*iit  of*  cmIucniI  ioiNil    i iiiioviii  ioiu     Sciitio  r«ic;  1 1  i  t  lofii  oV 
iUi»  kind  nlrfiiciy  oxi»t  hut  maii>  dcMibiloHH  si  11 1  awall  clli4c*c»v«*ry 
.'ui«l  .slt«»iil«t  !>«•  iIn*  subject  ut*  r«»si»arrb,     Ttu*  iul\i%%it(%^pH  oV  Cimm%^ 
tativc*  «M|tu<iti«»ii,  liuHi*v«*r,  ari»  «ilro«i<l>  available*  r«n-  |»ru«lurJii^ 
tills*  «li?ccMitiiii{;  ft'tVct*     III  tills  c*oiiiii*c t i cMi  wo  tliiuk  It  fifaiii 
that  Fraiicu  is  »  citiiiitry  totic»rc»  «M|iicatoi  s  liavc*  traclitiuiial  ly  bad  a 
vtM-y  iiubit?  aiicl  olc*vatod  iiotiftti  c»|'  tliifli*  riiiictioii  and  an  almoHt 
.saoi*c*d|  i,«»,  t»acroH*iitrt,  runeuption  of  thoii-  rolo.     At  tlio  ft»amo 
tlmoi  France  lias  no  c^olloiro  oT  ccimparat  ivc*  oduratiun  nor  ban  it 
lirtili  until  ri*cc>ntly,  any  rc*sc*arc*b  or  crainiiit;  iii  tliis  riold  in 
wliirli  lubicMt  ional  innovation  lia^  Hucb  dirricnlty  In  ponetratini^ 
and  »proadiii(;« 

l.tkf  j*o  many  othi»r  ty|m«  or  trainiit^«  traiiiiui;  in  comparaiivo 
t^dncation  fan  bo  of  two  kindn  t  tlieorotiual  and  practical*  Boib 
an>  compliwntary  and  nocos^ary*    TIumm  ft*tical  f  ducat  Ion  t»liouid 
certainly  inclnde  Hy8tcnit)  anaiyniii*     it  in  tboli-  rvHpoctivo  inUi* 
vidiial  i.-idieronco  wliicli,  by  rationaliHlni;  and  tliorerun*  Justil'yini; 
tbo  fxii^tunco  or  radically  dirTorcnt  or  oven  oppoMite  arrancemonta, 
i»liowtf  tboir  interrolationt»liip^    And  it  it*  thoir  plurality  wliicb 
tpndM  to  Murtrot>t  tliat  it  i»  not  ai'tor  all  impotf^iblv  or  pointitftm 
to  oontcmpiato  a  priori  now  types  or  training  and  odncation«  In 
coinparat  I vo  tfducatl on,  bowovoi*,  theoretical  instruction  should  not 
bo  based  solely  on  tlie  plurality  oV  systems  and  tliolr  internal 
io«;le|  but  also  on  tlieir  transformation  and  lilsioricai  development^ 
Carte  studies  describing;  the  successive  phases  and  the  various  Tac^ 
tors  and  a^cMits  of  the  transTormatlon  ol*  an  oid  system  into  a  now 
one  ai'e  oV  the  utmost  vaiue  in  proving  that  the  process  of  innova* 
tlon  Is  possible  and  expiaininc;  how  It  works*    All  this  theoretical 
study  re<piires  to  bo  supplemented  by  actual  observation,  communica- 
tion with  the  persons  Involved  and*  wherever  possible«  live  expe- 
rience*    The  furei«j:n  system  must  be.observ«*d  on  the  spot  and  in 
tlie  environment  whore  it   is  opeiuting  |   it  needs  to  be  seen  from 
the  viewpoint  of  those  Involvetl  and  on  whom  Its  operation  depends* 
The  Jobs  and  roles  that  are  unlike  those  performed  in  onets  own 
country  need  to  bo  seen  in  the  form  of  persons  with  whom  it  is 
Sometimes  difficult  to  e<^t  on  but  with  whom«  also*  dialo^e  is 
eventually  established  and  views  exchanct*d*     The  understanding;  of 
systems  previously  unknown*  tlie  tolerance  of  forei|;n  and  new  ideas 
and  tlie  iiberatiti^r  r«?focnsing  of   intellect  and  imaeination«  may 
not  be  wholly  depend«»Ht  of  personal  communi cation*  hut  they  are  at 
least  ^»reatly  facilitated  by  it» 
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V«»  HiiitI  lltut  «*<HiitMi';it  ivi\  «M|iiraii(iii«  hh        tiiiUorntaiMl  lit 

|«Miclifs4  llH*  ituliuii  that,  .'iliiT  ill  If  IM»H  ti'«MTliiiM:  ronmtl«i»  iiiul  MOW 
c«lnciitii»n«il  HyM«»m.H  itv%*  uoi   lin|ioss^il)le«     Xulif  that   it  may 

•»vfn  Im*I|»  iu  MUt:i:«»sr  thoin.    Alllioii^^li  W€»  luivo  ar^tii^d  at;aliiHt  «micv- 
cl«>l>ao«lir  iHlucalioii  nlii^lif   Tor  that  \ovy  r«*a9««»ii,  aii.Htak<*»  thf 
iiattm*  oT  ktioiv 1 4Mt|^<*  aiitl  coimutiiiicat«sH  ii  tuMllyt   iliin  in  no  way  im* 
|»li€»t>  iliat  H«»  are  ai-*MirtiHi;  kiioH  l«*il|;€*  lisi»ir«     TIm»  may  to  |iruHcTVo 
tlio  |tow<*i^  of  imaci<><>i^«*i>  ^TowtiVf  in  not  tlit»  tfamo 

l\tr  «!|iililr«*ii  ai»  Tur  ailulit).    At  tliti  liiuli  l4»vcl  €»r  om-  rotfearcli 
into  tlM*  |»i*oliiiMii^  tliat  ^t*  liav<>  to  t»olve,   riii;iit8  oV  iniui:i nation 
and  in%'i«ntion  nffiul  a  fcroutnl  bat»«*  of  know  I  tMlf^cf  •    Vliil»t  ii^ioronco 
of  comparat iv«»  mluralion  in  ItacI  in  tin*  Ht*nHc*  that  it  may  {;enc*rate 
c»r  confirm  tho  c*thnoCf»ntri««m  which  cioHv»  tho  rain«l  to  iiuio\ation« 
knowlo«U;««  in  this  ri«*Mf  an  in  many  others,  i^  not  only  i;ooc3  in 
tlii»  s4*ns»o  thai  it  hi*l|»H  tu  (;t*iic>rato  a  now  spirit  but  also  in  that 
it'  onal>lf*M  that  Hpirit   to  d&voiop  f»rrective  new  idoas*     The  inmi* 
moiabl«*  poHHihi  1 11  i«*»  may  ^timulaiv  itH  el't'ort  towards  now  concop* 
tion^t   ineroaHf  its  IVrtitity«  i;iV€>  it   imp€«tiitf  and  lead  it  into 
pathH  nut  yt»t  i>Kp|4»ivd« 

Hut  thit^  in  oviMi  more  tru<*«  and  tor  otltor  reat»oni»f  in  the 
casat  with  which  wo  are  concornod*     Vith  advancing  induatriaiitfatioUf 
dociotioit  i^row  more  aiike  and  can  be*  dofinod  by  ati  increaitine 
nurobor  or  common  attributo»«  but  tbotto  tfimiiarities  do  not  pre* 
ciudo  the*  dirrtfri>iict>i»  due  to  ttio  (no  doubt  inovitabio)  carryover 
IVom  the  pant  and  tradition  into  the  present  and  modernity  and  to 
the  iinvquai  pace  oV  development*    Khat  is  happening  today  in  one 
advanced  industriat  society  may  be  the  pattern  of  what  in  to  hap«* 
pen  at  a  iater  »tage  uT  deveiopmont  in  another*  unieci8«  Torewartied 
oV  the  dirrerenceH  and  the  postsibie  tttumbling  biocks*  an  attempt 
is  made  to  control  the  movement  in  which  it  is  caught  up  and  ateer 
it  into  a  happier  future*     Appiied  to  modern  societies^   the  compar«» 
ative  method  is  an  improvem»*iit  on  experimentation  and  a  better 
instrument  toi*  scientific  research*    Some  anticipation  of  teaching 
methods  and  educationai  curricula  and  systems  then  becomes  possibie« 
in  which  logic  and  itnagiiiatioii«  forecasting  and  creativity^  strict* 
ness  and  innovation  oan  go  hand  in  hand* 


COBIFAtlATlVE  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
or  SOClOLOGlCAt  KNOWLEDGE 

Ttio  rurogoin^  is  a  rdmimlor  timtt  iti  itHolf*  comparison  in 
not  roatfotu    TUo  coiii(iarativo  motlutti  in  rruitriil  becaiiBo  it  is  an 
ol*fectiv%t  to«»l  of  s«eiuluft>'«     Trut*  comparative  oducationt  as 
distinct  from  a  rolativcWy  pointless  oxerciso  ot*  ovor-t'ormal  com* 
parisoiist   is  linked  with  ami  supported  by  socioloi^y  even  thougti 
it  helps  to  otirich  it«    For  enamploi  an  awareness  of  the  plurality 
of  educational  systems  and  a  knowledge  of  their  specific  disposi** 
tions  will  strike  an  effective  blow  at  academic  ethnocentrism  and 
conservatism  only  insofar  as  the  coherence  which  both  Justifies 
and  relativists  the  systems  is  not  purely  formal*     It  will  not  be 
pur«*ly  formal  if  the  relationships  of  coherence  (or  incoherence^ 
in  the  case  of  crisis  and  change) t  with  the  social  system  are  also 
brought  into  relief*    Conditions  have  to  be  similar  if  the  history 
of  education  from  the  comparative  angle  is  to  be  fruitful  and  for* 
mative. 

Thus  out  of  all  the  fields  of  knowledge  required  for  training 
for  Innovation^  sociological  knowledge  is  among  the  most  important* 
The  significant  position  we  have  ascribed  to  it  in  education  might 
well  be  thouglit  esiaggerated  if  its  need  and  usefulness  were  seen 
purely  in  the  light  of  comparative  education*    In  reality  the 
reader  may  already  have  perceived^  from  the  analysis  in  Part  I  of 
this  paper  t  that  between  so -biological  knowledge  and  innovation  in 
all  its  forms  there  is  a  very  Jirect  and  profound  connection  whose 
full  importance  and  implications  must  now  be  seen  from  the  view«- 
point  of  recruitment  and  training*     Its  full  importance  and  the 
full  utility  of  the  analysis  will  now  emerge  as  we  see  that  the 
recruitment  <«nd  training  recommendations  we  have  made  depend  lar« 
gely»  though  possibly  not  entirely^  for  their  effectiveness  and 
even  their  very  feasibility*  on  the  propositions  we  are  now  going 
to  outline* 

But  we  shall  also  see  that  from  the  innovation  viewpoint 
sociological  knowledge  is  itself  inseparable  from  other  knowledge 
and  intellectual  activities  which«  in  their  turn^  impose  new  and 
additional  recruitment  and  training  conditions* 
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iiitri»iltiot  lou  t   iiitoniai  ntui  oxtortiul  Mrf*s!*m  oat  on  Mi**  oittUNit  iuuni 

If  tho  idorii^H  of  iHisif««ii*«»ti  «*iiiini«»i iitiMl  almvi*        nut  to  rf*tiitiiii 
a  doiiil  lolt«*r,   li   if*  i»s«i»uiial  t«i  bn^ak  tlit*  vicious  cIitIp  uiitl 
tackle*  thf  rtiiiUamoiital  cau»i*  oTuil  ilirrictil  t  loHt  iiaiti<*ly  tin*  ri*|ir«- 
iliicliuii  |tritl>lom«     Tin?  t»i|^ii  I'lcanco  of  thin  prohlom  miiitt  l»«  tlior- 
on^jlily  cliii-iricil  ami  iiii«l«*rHtooa.     In  ri'ality»  It  lian  two  a<»pectd 
wliicfi  brini;  iii*  back  oiici»  at:»in  to  tin*  key  i*t*lat  ioni«bi|»  which  wo 
havo  iitroady  noted  bolwooii  ofliicat  ion>il  ilevol  (ipmontft  and  i*ociai 
UoveiopmentM*     in  iliu  firnt  place  .  the  eUucational  Hyi*teiiit  liecaiii*e 
ot*  itt«  orlcintff   itf«  riinctiun  ami  the  enUn  il  t»erveift«   teinlH  to  pre- 
fieive  4t»ell*  by  reproduct ion«     If  it  i»  to  cliantte  it  wiil  have  to 
be  Hhakeiif  even  pushed  and  con^tra iiied «   Vvnm  outitido  by  poiiticat 
and  H04  lal   forcei*  which  will  tfive  it  new  objectives  and  model  it 
to  41  new  pattern*     The  i»hrewdeHt  observers*  CfUisider  that  what  has 
happened  in  Sweden  and  the  way  in  which  innovation  was  intreducod 
and  developc*d  tli<*re  couf  i ms  this  first  interpretat  ion*  and  their 
views  are  echoed  in  (^overniii^  circles* 

But  there  is  also  a  contrary  -  but  not  contradictory  -  aspect 
namely  that  ultimately  the  effective  renewal  of  the  educational 
system  must  ^uid  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  educators  the»«» 
selves*     This  is  of  course  true  not  only  in  the  trivial  and  obvioils 
sense  that  the  educators  themselves  will  be  called  upon  to  implex 
ment  the  renewal  plan  and  teach  on  new  lines  after  receiving  the 
necessary  new  trainine  from  other  teachers*     it  is  also  particu«» 
larly  true  in  the  sense  that  they  will  largely  be  responsible  for 
devising  and  introduciiit;  the  new  system*  and  almost  entirely  res«» 
ponsible  for  translating  into  pedagogical .  and  didactic  language 
what  was  initially  planned  and  defined  in  philosnphical «  political 
and  social   terms*    However*  although  the  operation  of  the  new  sys* 
tern*  the  application  of  new  syllabuses  and  the  application  or  in«» 
vention  of  new  methods  are  concerned  !ieret  nothing  would  be  pos«» 
sible  without  the  will  and  the  power  or  without  motivatiout  abil«» 
liy*  goodwill  and  adequate  proficiency*     It  is  one  of  the  tasks 
of  training  to  inspire  the  will  and  the  power*     Before  we  consider 
how  this  can  be  done  let  us  say  at  once  that  it  cannot  be  accom«» 
pushed  overnight*    Changing  the  educational  system  and  training 
educators  is  subje<  '    to  the  same  rules  as  changing  society  and 
training  pupils*     The  change  is  a  total  one  and  may  involve  and 


own  r«n|ulre  huiiii*  initial  iiu'iriuiii  but    ttMt  necessity  tV*r  aiicl  c»xi- 
eemricH  of  tra initio  itU4k«*  It  MfcosnHaiy  ti>  |iii»cffHl  tiroi;n»HHivi»ly, 
toiitatlvoly  and  in  J:»ta|»:oH«     Innovation  whirli  iiiv«>lvi»»  a  cloan  brt^ak 
witli  th.»  |»a«t  r«quir<«»  tirnn*     tot  nt4  now  conHiilni*  tlio  impl  ication.s 
fiiim  tliif  r€9crui tmont  ami  training;  Htandpuint h« 

A»    Orii»ntation  oi'  intt»llpctuat  trainimt  in  tormn  ot   ttio  n€»w 
t't*tiuiivmi>ntt»  of  Uu*  imiivltlual  and  Horioiy 

CunviM'Hioiii  adIioHion  ami  crnatiuii  will  bo  ail   tlio  eanior  and 
all  tin*  m«it'c    likoly  if  tlioro  ka  an  awaronotis»  of  tlio  pr«*H«*nt  iiindt*«» 
qtianie«»  of  tlio  tjystf?m  and  tlii»  iummIm  wliicli  thi»  now  t^ystom  Hlmttld  b€» 
in  a  position  to  Hatist*y«     To  ho  iiutovat  ioii-itiin<lod  ami  eapablo  of 
innovating?,   it  is*  oH%)«*ntial  at  tUo  oMt{*et  to  tindorstaml  why  it  in 
iiooc«H5ary  aii«l  why   it  mnst  aim  at  coitaln  objfft  i  v«»h«     Hnt  wlu-tlior 
wo  ait?  coiiMiiloi'injj  iiiadiMpiai* ios  or  lioodt^t   tliltJ  preHUppot*Ci*  aomc 
tliinl<ini.;  baMoil  on  niir iolof^ical  iiiforntation* 

K   Intrtidiict  ion  to  tlio  interrolatioiiHliius  botweiMi  hcIioqI  and 

i\n  recrnitment ,  an  offort  will  bo  madof  nniiie  method k  Htill 
lat*e;oly  niiknowiii  tu  »oloct  randidatfH  wiio  liavo  alroaily  boi^tin  to 
think  OH  tl.oHc*  linoH  and  soofc  thi8  information*     Thinkiiit;  and 
mfot-mation  will  bo  taken  furtlior  and  systematical  ly  dovelopotl  at 
the  traiiiint;  stag:*^* 

a)  Stioial  reality  and  the  role  of  uducationni  planning 

Wlie  tiler  considered  from  itn  negative  aspect  ( itiaileipiacies)  or 
itH  positive  aspect  (needs),   tlu*  problom  will  be  dealt  with  from 
two  ani^les,  itnalitative  and  i|uantl  tative*    With  reganl  to  the 
former*  educational  pianniitg  studies  will  have  to  be  used  to  show 
first  the  proportion  of  drop»ont.s  and  rep«*aters  and  then  tbeir  uii«* 
fortunate  conMoi|nencfl»s  not  only  for  the  future  of  the  individuals 
concerned  but  a  I  si*  for  the  oconomic  and  social  d<*velopment  of  the 
coimnunity*     A  sulisenueiit  study  of  the  career  of  peoiile  wlio  tuive 
normally  completed  their  stuilies  will  bi  ing  home  the  obsolete  or 
anachnmistic  nature  of  a  type  of  training  which  is  the  cause  of 
serious  damage  to  individuals  and  the  community  at   lare^e*    As  far 
as  the  second  aspect  is  concernedi  the  study  of  industrial  socle* 
ties  should  bo  devised  and  taken  far  enough  to  lii^iiifrlit  the  dif* 
ferences  between  thom  and  their  4«redecessors  and  the  consequent 
qualitative  and  quantitative  chan^^os  in  their  requirements*  Parti- 
cular emphasis  would  be  laid  on  the  growing  importance  in  modern 
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aociotiuM  Hot  only  or  tUo  training  givrn  to  tfioir  citi/eua  but 
itlso  their  tlynamics*  tlio  speoil  ot*  thtv  rliaiitroit  thoy  aro  undoritoing 
and  tho  rapid  evolution  of  their  requi romeittM  and  domand8«  Tlw 
mothud  would  be  oxrottoiit  to  brih«;  iiomo  not  uiiiy  th€*  need  for  a 
n<*w  educational  MyHtem  which  is  niori*  senHitiv««  to  and  intot^ratod 
with  the  environmenti  but  altio  the  importance  of  the  continuing 
training  yet  to  be  devised  and  the  siigniricance  of  the  problem  of 
ittf  links  with  tho  initial  training*     It  would  of  cunrtte  be  borne 
in  mlntt  that  chis  sociological  study  would  httve  to  be  thought  over 
from  a  philosophic  angle  to  see  how  the  development  of  the  indi« 
vidual  could  he  attuned  to  industrial  ^nd  economic  deveiopment« 
All  tliese  stu*Hes  are  netoMsary  if  educators  are  to  fitid  out  ail 
the  exigencies  which  motivate  and  justify  innovation  in  education* 

Like  many  of  the  types  of  training  we  have  recommendedf  this 
oti^  would  have  to  be  provided  in  different  ways*     For  examploi  if 
it  is  to  be  fully  grasped  and  efficiontly  dealt  with|  the  problem 
calls  for  theoretical  instruction*    For  the  same  reason  and  to 
ensuro  that  its  relationship  .o  the  new  education  is  always  borne 
in  miiidi   it  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  university  context 
and  by  academics*     But  other  and  complementary  methods  are  et|ualiy 
necessary*     it  is  essential  for  the  future  educator  to  be  able  to 
observe  the  characteristics  of  modertt  societies  and  as  far  as  po»* 
sible  realise  from  experience  the  ever-closer  links  between  func^ 
tion  and  training^  the  rapid  changes  in  functions  and  roles  and 
tile  technical  and  human  problems  which  arise  tiierefrom*    This  can 
be  achieved  by  going  outside  the  training  colleges  and  occasionally 
using  the  economic  attd  social  environment  as  a  training  grotutd* 
But  it  can  also  be  done  by  throwing  open  the  gates  of  the  training 
colleges  to  a.l  who  possess  this  experience  by  virtue  of  their 
functions  and  can  make  the  most  effective  use  of  it  by  teaching 
methods  which  break  through  the  isolation  of  school  or  university^ 
for  example  reading  of  papers  by  .!on-academicS|  round  tables  and 
dialogues^  use  of  docuraentatioiti  etc* 

But  a  knowledge  of  contempor^nry  social  reality  and  of  deve«* 
loped  or  developing  societies  would  probably  be  inadequate  for 
genuinely  and  powerfully  ntctivating  innovation  atid  promoting  the 
desire  and  determination  to  achieve  it*     tt  would  have  to  be  sus- 
tained by  a  fuller  training  of  a  more  philosophical  nature  dealing 
with  something  more  than  mere  sociological  information*    Only  in«* 
sofur  as  he  apprehends  the  true  relationships  between  society  and 
education*  the  social  system  and  the  educational  system*  will  the 
future  educator  understand  that  traditional  training  cannot  meet 
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ttio  now  roqiti r emeu IH  aii«lt  mure  M^portant  Btllli  that  tlto  eHHetitial 
new  irainint:  is  certainly  poBBible  iib  the  role  roctnirod  of  it 
aevolves  on  it  by  Hpecific  vocation  and  in  ffloreiy  a  cloar«fr  version 
ftf  the  one  which  the  Hocial  mechanif*mt)  have  always  net  Tor  any 
t'ot'm  of  training*    Th«»  more  the  educator  in  cnnvlnced  that  InnuVB"* 
tion  i»  not  only  indispeUHable  and  necesaary  but  alBo  feaaitioi 
the  more  anxious  will  he  be  to  achieve  itt     Care  must,  howevert 
be  taken  not  to  <*oufuHe  a  belief  in  the  feasibility  of  innovation 
with  the  discoftury  and  mastery  of  the  means  to  achieve  it* 

The  same  training  which  convinces  the  future  educator  that 
he  must  and  can  play  a  fundamental  part  iff  a  profoundly  changing 
society  will  also  convince  him  thai  the  necessary  educational 
innovation  must  be  as  far*reaching  and  complete  as  the  change  in 
society*    Where  needs  are  absolutely  newt  training  must  be  abso» 
iutely  new.    Conseciuent ly t  while  the  spirit  of  innovation  is  being 
communicated  it  must  also  be  channelled  not  towards  partial  reforms 
for  the  improvement  of  isolated  details  but  towards  one  of  the 
main  objectives  which  condition  its  ef fecliveness  $  the  idea  that 
innovation  should  never  be  considered  except  as  a  brealc  with  the 
pastt  and  never  envisaged  unless  all  its  implications  and  conse- 
qUenc€>s  for  the  whole  of  the  educational  system  are  taken  into 
account • 

b)  Role  of  educational  technology 

Tlie  second  point  to  note  ir  that  it  is  easy  to  show  how  the 
analysis  of  modern  societies  can  be  applied  to  the  educational 
system  and  incline  it  towards  innovation*     tt  will  not  bo  difficult 
to  demonstrate  that  modern  technology  will  not  stop  a^  the  school 
gates  and  that  any  attempt  to  prevent  it  from  entering  would  be 
dongerouSf  regrettable  and  pointless*     Dangerous  because  it  would 
precipitate  or  aggravate  the  conflict  between  school  and  society* 
Regrettable  because  it  would  mean  deliberately  and  arbitrarily 
refraining  ^rom  using  modern  facilities  which  might  have  consider* 
able  teaching  officiency*     Pointless  because  technology  would  ulti* 
litately  be  imposed  upon  the  educational  system  by  e«;onomic  and  so» 
cial  forces  and  under  the  worst  possible  conditions^     Once  the  use 
of  modern  techni(|ues  is  accepted  and  even  desirerli  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  Just  as  technological  expansion  has  strong* 
iy  challenged  economici  social  and  industrial  structures  by  pro* 
foundly  altering  the  conditions  of  productioUi  the  general  use  of 
modern  techniiiues  in  the  educational  system  will  also  strongly 
challenge  the  structure  of  that  system*    As  a  resulti  not  only  will 
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ilit»  rtitiii'tf  filiKMiot  Im»  liirroHrtliitily  aw«ri»  ot  tUv  mi*^il  Tor  iiiitovu- 
tiiiii  ami  cvoii  moro  i*tK*utira^iMl  to  iiiKlortakf  iiiiiovat but  will 
clearly  p»>m>lv»!>  iH»rialn  o!'  tlio  comlitioiih  iuM.M»»HHry  Tor  llir 
af^)il(*voiiioiit  of  tUia  iin<li*rtakiiie;  and  will  omloavoiir  Mi  croato  ilu*m# 
From  tlif*  (raining;  H^aiitlpdiiii    iIiIh  iviII.h  t'nv  n  Mtiuly  uT  ilio  i?liaiii;oH 
prmliic;oil  ill  t\u*  iMlticatitiiial  HyHtoiii  by  iMhiratloiial  t<>i*biitiltitj;y • 
Altbiiiurb  it  ban  alr»*aily  boi;uii|   tblH  Htiicly  in  Tar  Trom  aioqiiaio 
and  i>!*t'or«  a  vory  wiiU»  I'iold  fur  ro»earcb,     Trainiu(X  will  also 
bave  Im  includi*  loarnini?  bow  to  mastor  tbu  toebnii|iins  connormni 
and  aitboii^b  tbin  will  not  bn  piirc*ly  mocbaiiiral   loarniii(;«   it  will 
bavo  to  bo  baMorl  on  a  minimum  of  Mciontirio  knowlodfri*«  in 
I  oa  riling;  tb«^  ad  vane  oil  toobnoloi^ioH  of  inilUH  trial  so<:iotioH«  Sucb 
knowlod^^o  would  tborofuro  alHo  luivn  to  bo  inio^^ratod  into  tlio  now 
traininft* 

c )  Introduction  to  futurology 

Tbo  {^onrral  lo«t8oii  to  be  drawn  from  Huciulo{;y  in  not  only  tliat 
a  c'omploto  rlian^tr  in  tukint;  place  in  tocbnolo^^*  and  also  in  ocono* 
miO|  social  and  uccnpatioital  Ktriicturesi  but  titat  tlioro  Ib  not 
likoly  to  bo  an  end  to  tlilH  traiisfunnation  wbicb  will  probably 
contiiiuo  at  an  ineroasing  rato«    Tlio  iium  ti*ained  by  tlio  oduca- 
tlonai  sytftom  miiBt  tberoforo  bo  able  not  only  to  adapt  to  a  now 
life  and  a  now  Bocioty  but  also  to  repeat  tbis  adaptation  effort 
contimtaily,  rapidly  and  tberoforo  wltb  tbe  maximum  facility^  Tbey 
must  tberoforo  be  prepared  to  face  wbat  Toffler  calltt  **tlie  impact 
of  tbe  future"  witb  tbe  maximum  cbuncoB  of  succeBii*    This  impact 
will  be  experienced  in  all   fields  and  connequontly  in  ilifferent 
formal  but  everyone  everywbere  must  always  be  ready  to  face  up  to 
it«    Arrangements  will  therefore  also  liave  to  be  made  for  general 
intellectual  training  and  ^^enera.l  training  orientatiiins  whicli  will 
enable  evcrvb.>dy  to  ileal  with  tbe  problem*     Wbat  is  true  for  every 
function  is  also  true  for  education!  particularly  as  education 
will  bavo  the  task  of  giving  all  members  of  tbe  community  tbe  no* 
c«,«SHary  strength  and  aptitude  to  face  this  rballenge* 

People  uiM  b**  ^11  tbe  better  prepared  to  meet  tbe  impact  of 
tlie  future  if  tbey  have  an  understaiiditig  of  tlic  future  and  tbe  fact 
tliat  one  will  not  be  able  to  express  it  in  terms  of  tlio  present 
and  tbe  past«    This  moans  that  less  time  must  be  spent  on  studying 
tbe  past  and  that  thinking  must  no  longer  be  limited  to  tbe  expe«* 
rienco  and  lossons  which  it  may  afford*    Provided  we  tost  tbem  and 
submit  them  to  scientific  verificationi  we  might  adopt  some  of 
Toffler's  postulates*     To  consideri  for  examploi  bow  far  fictional 
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or  ftituriHi  il  t<fr<iiur«»  may  oTlVr t  Ivoly  U%^\\\  tu  Htiapp  tho  now  mit- 
look*    Moroovori  i»  it  iiot  truo  that  otio  oV  tUo  IwHi  wnyn  of 
nieotittg  tlio  impact  of  the  futuro,  a»  Toff  lor  al»u  nmiiitciiitef  («ml 
quito  rlghtiyt  wo  may  fool),   iH  to  prepare  for  it  by  anticipation? 
Rarional  f«»fi»o;ist In^r  in  natiiriitty  ttio  rirnt  fonii  of  anticipation 
becaUBO  it  i»  tho  most  roiiabio#     tt  should  thoroforo  havo  itn 
proper  place*  or  at  least  a  iar^or  one  than  at  present*  in  all 
fioIdH  of  training  and  particularly  in  teacher  training*  Fore* 
cudting  ist  however I  based  on  entablishod  principtes  from  which 
it  derives  its  conclusions  or  applications  and  on  current  know* 
ledf^e  er  facts  ^iiich  it  extrapolates  to  make  its  projections*  But 
rationaiify  l»u«  the  idea  we  now  have  of  the  growth  of  reason, 
shows  us  the  limitSt  the  dangers  and,  if  one  may  say  so,   the  irra- 
tionality of  apparently  rational  fo recaiits  and  projections*  It 
explains  that  science  and  with  it  technology  which  is  increasingly 
dependent  upon  it  ami  follows  it  ever  more  closely,  proceeds  in  a 
series  of  liound<«  from  one  level  to  another  in  a  way  whicit  is  by 
definition  unpredictable*     What  is  known  today  as  "futurology**  is 
very  careful  to  hold  aloof  from  such  forecasting  but  at  the  same 
time  trie.«^  to  adopt  a  rigorously  scientific  approach*     Wo  laay 
therefore  suggest  that  it  should  be  introduced  into  training*  But 
apart  from  the  necessary  caution  with  regard  to  a  discipline  whicli 
is  still  seeking  its  basic  principles,  scientific  verification  of 
its  effects  in  training  would  also  be  needed*    At  a  more  modest 
level,   there  would  certainly  be  much  to  gain  from  lustering  these 
flights  of  imagination  which  attempt  to  depict  ar  simulate  the 
performance,   tomorrow  or  the  day  after  tomorrow,  of  any  particular 
function  and  the  whole  system  in  which  that  particular  function 
operates*    This  presupposes  that  in  each  discipline  trainers  are 
familiar  with  the  most  advanced  knowledge  and  techniques  and  above 
all  that  thev  are  capable  of  relating  them  to  their  place  in  the 
development  of  the  reason  which  supports  them*    And  this  applies 
primarily  to  educational  trainers  whose  task  it  is  to  train  future 
educators  in  these  exercises*    Analysis  of  industrial  societies 
shows  two  important  citaracteristics  of  innovation  t  mass  educatiot! 
strongly  oriented  towards  the  acquisition  of  high«lev»i  toQitnical 
capacities* 

2*  New  place  of  science  teaching 

The  teaching  of  science  must  therefore  find  a  tiew  place,  pro« 
vided  it  is  itself  renewed  to  meet  certain  very  important  training 
requirements*    First*  and  at  all  levels  of  training^  it  must  be 
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very  moUorn*    Tlio  gap  between  science  as  it  is  practised  and 
science  as  it  in  taught  must  be  made  much  narrower*    Science  syl* 
labuses  must  be  brought  up  to  date  and  ways  and  means  mii^t  bo 
found  of  adapting  them  to  the  different  age*»groups  in  the  schooi* 
going  population  while  keeping  them  up  to  date«     There  is  no  need 
to  dwell  on  the  importance  in  this  connection  of  the  innovations 
introduced  in  North  America  i    the  USSRt  Sweden  and  Japan*    In  the 
second  placet  this  teaching  must  be  pluridisciplinary  becausoi  as 
part  of  the  real  world  and  therefore  obliged  to  take  account  of 
ail  its  components!  any  technology  is  constrained  to  make  use  of 
more  than  one  science*    Pluridisciplinarity  may  be  an  obstacle  to 
the  specialisation  actually  required  by  a  high  level  of  knowledge* 
It  Willi  however t  be  noted  that  pluridisciplinarity  is  not  an 
absolute  constraint!  and  not  to  the  some  extent  at  all  levels  of 
the  educational  system*    It  will  also  be  noted  that  it  may  be 
offset  or  mitigated  by  the  co-operation  of  specialists  and  the 
concerted  programming  of  disciplines*    These  forms  of  teaching 
naturally  call  for  a  type  of  learning  which  is  still  a  subject  of 
research  I  but  the  necessar  y  cunditiuns  and  known  methods  might  be 
analysed  in  a  paper  of  broader  scopo  than  our  present  one*  Finallyt 
this  teaching  would  have  to  include  scientific  methodology  to  a 
large  extent*    The  various  sciences  are  of  course  continually 
evolving  and  must  be  **re«leamt***    To  be  able  to  relearh  i*9* 
learn  what  is  iiewf  the  best  method  is  undoubtedly  to  **learn  to 
learn**!  if  one  may  use  an  expression  which  has  already  become 
rather  hackneyed*    For  all  thati  it  would  still  be  necessary  to 
give  this  formula  a  concrete  pedagogic  sense  and  bear  in  mind  that 
learning  to  learn  has  a  meaning  and  a  value  only  because  ultima« 
tely  and  in  effect  the  intention  is  to  **learn**  and  thus  definitely 
though  not  exolusiv^lyt  to  know*    The  reflexive  knowledge  of  me- 
thods and  their  practice  are  among  the  most  reliable  ways  of  pre* 
paring  people  tu  cope  with  advancing  scientific  knowledge  without 
excessive  effort*    It  is  obvious  that  to  be  capable  of  such  teach* 
ingi  educators  will  themselves  have  to  receive  a  training  in  scien« 
tific  methodology  and  epistemology* 

fi*    Introduction  to  research  and  development 

Teaching  and  the  educational  system  obey  the  same  laws  as 
other  activities  and  other  systems  t  their  progress  i*e*  inhovfi* 
tioni  depends  on  fundamental  research  (development  of  knowledge  in 
different  fields)  and  applied  research  (application  of  this  know* 
ledge  to  teaching  and  the  educational  system)*  fiducational 
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itinovation  at  titu  iireHent  t  im<)  largely  dependH  on  the  vory  thing 
on  which  techno logicni  Innovation  in  gonerai  depend Si  nameiy 
applied  scientific  research*     It  is  necessary  to  discover,  while 
respecting  the  principles  oi  scientific  research,  how  the  modern 
techniques  available  may  be  used  to  ^olve  the  problems  facing 
education  for  example  how  to  use  television  to  provide  a  mass  edu- 
cation which  is  also  highly  technical  or  abstract*    Where  new 
scientific  kn^jwlcdge  is  available,  as  in  the  psychogenetics  of 
intelligence,   the  problem  is  to  discover,  while  respecting  the 
principles  of  scientific  research  as  before,  how  this  knowledge 
can  be  applied  to  the  solution  of  educational  problems,  e«g«  mathe* 
matics  teaching*    Generally  j^peakinCi  and  before  we  refer  more 
specifically  to  the  various  conceptions  of  educational  research, 
let  us  say  that  if  innovation  depends  on  scientific  research,  an 
analysis  of  the  conditions  required  to  ensure  that  recruitment  and 
training  favour  innovation  raises  the  problem  of  the  participation 
of  the  educators  in  research  and  their  relations  with  the  re- 
searchers* 

Af  far  as  teachers  in  training  colleges  and  more  generally 
the  trainers  of  trainers  are  concerned,  we  have  indicated  above 
how  we  conceive  their  participation  in  research  and  with  this  ana- 
lysis we  linked  the  analysis  of  their  function  and  their  training* 
Ve  are  dealing  hore  with  the  training  which  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  give  those  who  will  be  teaching,  inspecting  or  administer- 
ing at  a  lower  level,  in  primary  and  secondary  schools^    Xn  any 
event,  we  do  not  believe  that  these  educators  who  are  responsible 
for  other  functions  ran  become  full  researchers  if  they  are  avail- 
able only  part-time*    The  training  to  be  provided  will  therefore 
vary  according  to  whether  or  not  their  participation  is  accepted 
and  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  defined* 

The  nature  and  the  degree  of  their  participation  will  depend 
on  the  model  adopted  to  define  the  link  with  research  and  develop- 
ment*   As  is  known,  current  educational  research  is  based  on  two 
main  models  l   the  "linear**  model  and  the  **multidimensional**  mo- 


1)  Reviews  of  Notional  Policies  for  Education  t  United  States ^ 
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1 «   In  ii^lotitm  t  ti  till*  llnottr  iiuiiloi 

Till*  ''liiifor**  iiiodfl  tiuikf'M  a  cUmit  (lint  liirtliiii  lu*twtu«it  the* 
rrsoai  elifi'.H  anil  tliosp  whi»,  iit  l  lioir  V{ii'lf>u»  |hi»<Ih,  in  n  n*s|iiiiiH iblv 
t\ir  iiiti'cMitit'iiM:  aiul  diHsoiiiliuit  iii^;  tlio  rosiiltH  of  i  PMPiircli  tliruUKli* 
cHit  tho  cdiicat  tdiiii  I  systoiiu  riils  tl i  t  inr  t  ion  in  IxtsiMl  uii  tlio  iiloa 
that  |ii'nri|iin:l  in^;  iiiul  oXfiiT iltioiii  iM  11  Tiir  a  tvi»o  uT  iitimU  uitituil€*d 
aiiil  ablliiios  dl rt'oriMit  I'i'otit  tlioHp  riM|iilriMl  in  oxooiiiioi:  and 

nianuf*;4>m(*ni  •     Wo  iVol   tluit  this  in  a  Hciuml  idnat   that  itn  (^iMiorat 
valuo  if*  ittilinpntah*'.*  ami  its*  lmpot*tatico  rundaniontal ^     Hut  rveti 
if  it  wi»fi»  UHfcKi»rvi«rUy  aet*u|itu(l  in  this  paiHiciilai*  caHU|   it  wuiild 
Hot  fX4*ltMlo  tho  poHsihility  nT  rota t ionshi ps  tH*tw(MMt  primary  and 
Mocottdary  schiuil  Htal't'  and  roMoaroli  and  roMoarrhorHt  <^nd  iti  our 
viow  would  ovon  niak<*  thoni  iinperativo*     In  rrcruitmont,  atid  parti« 
<?ularly  in  training;  »tart\  it  is  thcrornro  tH»cot*t*ary  to  ailow  for 
thpsp  ri* I  a  t  i 4inHh  i pH«     El  Httwlinru  w«»  liavo  made  a  much  loti{«:fM*  atitl  more 
systomat ir  study  of  tin*  nvlatioiisliips  atid  thnir  impi  i  catimiN  for 
ttainiiiiv  Ihrro  wo  whall  mnroly  rocall  a  fow  of  tho  saliont 

points^     Fii'Ht,  wo  fooi  tliat  in  odticational  Mciun(*0{!i  tho  *r*«Hoarcher 
n«>odB  tho  co-oporatiiin  of  tho  oduratofi   ovoti  if  that  oo*oporation 
in  limited  an<!  ocfurs  at  spocific  timoA  atid  at  Hpocific  IovoIh  in 
hiH  work*     Iti  this  fiold  tho  invosti^;ator  mtist  not  bo  ait  outsidor 
and  coniitiuoUH  and  r*>poato<l  obsorvai  iottn  can  bo  carricMl  out^  witli«* 
out  rij*k  of  distttrbatioot  only  by  thoso  who  occupy  koy  points  in 
tho  courHo  of  thpir  itormal  t*unctions«     Bttt  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  ima^^ino  tliat  thin  co«>oporati  oti  catt  bo  offoctivoly  accompli  sited 
at  minimum  cost  by  a  limited  and  rapid  technical  training*  If 
the  aasit^nment  i«  to  l)e  properly  porformedt  its  si^tiificancei  im- 
plications and  limits  must  bo  understood*  If  the  oduoator  ir.  to 
locate  tho  main  direction  of  t*osearch  and  relate  his  i»wn  Work  to 
the  research  as  a  whole t  he  must  bo  trained  in  tho  :ipirit  of  re  • 
search  and  initlatod  ittto  its  methodolesy*     The  researcher  needs 
tho  edi#r*rtt^.u'  and  thi*  r»dttcator  needs  a  renearch  tra initio* 

C(Uivorselyi   if  the  educator  is  to  maintaiti  a  dyttamic  approach 
to  his  task  and  play  an  itinovative  role^   it  is  essential  to  hriui; 
him  iuto  ootitact  with  research  and  rt^ouai  ohers*     Ii^  the  first 
placoi   tho  research  spirit  fosters  the  spirit  of  itniovatloit  onu 
the  similarity  between  these  two  attitttdes  is  considorablof  i«o« 
curiosity^  uurest»  desire  for  pro^tressi  etc#    Seeondlyi  while  it 
is  true  that   intiovation  often  arises  from  research,   it  would  be 


1)  ProspoctM  in  feducation#  f^NESCO,  Vol*  1,  No#  1,   1970  t  "Educa- 
tional  Research  attd  Toni*hor  rrainln<5*^t 


wrotii^;  to  itttii|:ili«*  that    It    i.H  siit'tirlotit  to  tvlvo  tlio  r<»t4uUH  to  tlio 
vilucator  to  etiHttii*  that  thoy  arf  UHfil  aii<l,  ahovo  all|  uhihI  oftVct- 
lvely#    Without  apeciai   training  tlie  4*iluraior  will  olthor  ntulor- 
iftaiul  llttlo  or  iiottiliur  ill*  th«»  Itil'ormat itui  ho  roooivof*  oi-  will 
wait  until    it   In  suppi         in  t  hf  i\%i'm  *%V  toa^hlu^;  pi  orpihirfs , 
'•iH'olpoH"  or  "tJiwi'wi^'^***"  wiiich  ho  will  Uf*o  iu  ai'cortlanco  with  tho 
diroctiotis*    Thifi  iMitit'oniiitVt   I  iko  all  othor  typot*  of  coutormityi 
i»  tho  vory  autithonir*  nf  tlu»  eroativf  spirit  ami  ii'  imly  tho 
tottor  vir  tho  law  i»  obHorvi'd  thoro  it*  litilo  likollliood  that  itH 
aiplrii  will  provail*    Ttioro  ls»  a  tjroat  rink  that  theno  lunovationa 
will  bo  puroiy  rortnali   suporriclal  ami  ln«ocuro»     It  in  thoroforo 
osHtfiitlai   that  tho  inhioator  shoulil  roci>ivo  a  trainliM;  which  koop» 
him  ltif»>rmod  of  current  rot*oaroh,  brlnt;  homo  its  Importanco,  en- 
abloH  him  to  Intorprot   it»  ro^ultn  (l)  ami  roall«o  how  It  can  bo 
traH?*iVrrod  or  oxtondod  to  hi^  level  and  Uiaciplino*     In  thl»  rert- 
puvtt   ilH«  r iifumHt.iio-oM  or  a  teachor*a  training  are  Tar  more  Im- 
portant than  tho  o  i  rcumntancos  oV  IiIh  rocruitmont,  NovortholoH«i 
some  oT  tho  roVnmmouila  t  loni^  already  made  now  find  further  JuHtlTl- 
cation  and  may  bo  i*  lari  I'iod  and  tfupplomonted*     Intel  loctual  ourio- 
»ity  muHt  keep  cloMor  to  Holontirio  cui'iottityi  and  the  capacity 
for  dlaiotjuo  mui4t  bo  related  to  collaboration  between  thone  who 
rely  on  experience  and  those  who  challenge  lt|  tliof^o  who  rely  on 
knowledge  and  know-how  and  thoHo  who  keep  aloof  and  i|ueHtlon  them 
with  a  view  to  improving  tliem«     Hut  our  previous  co«tmiont8  are  aUil 
valid*  little  iH  at)  yet  known  regarding  tec»t»  capable  of  detecting 
the»o  qualities I  and  practically  all  of  them  have  yet  to  bo  devlBod« 
Our  analyslH  offers  a  field  of  research  rather  than  a  range  of 
methods* 

Although  the  conditions  of  recruitment  count  comparatively 
llttlof  It   is  of  the  greatest  Importance  that  the  qual if Icationitt 
attitudes  or  competence  acquired  during  the  training  period  should 
be  maintained  when  tho  educator  oxerclse^  his  function*  Initial 
training  is  undoubtedly  essential  and  It  Is  also  true  that  It  has 
provided  and  continues  to  provido  the  kind  of  qualities  which  are 
most  likely  by  their  very  nature  to  stand  up  to  the  passage  of 
time*    llowevot't  care  should  bo  taken  to  ensure  that  the  function 
performed  does  not  prevent  Ute  exercise  of  these  abilities  but 

I)  The  researcher,   for  his  part,  must  of  course  facilitate  this 
training  and  Interpretation  by  refraining  from  tho  unnecessary 
use  of  abstruse  laiuniage  or  Jargon  understood  only  by  Initia- 
tor*   But  m  this  proeess  of  simplification  ilioro  1b  a  threshold 
below  which  he  cannot  descend  without  running  the  risk  of  dis- 
torting the  nature  and  scientific  implication  of  his  discov- 
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evokett  and  fotttetti  thorn  and  that  the  function  is  consistent  with 
the  training; «    once  a^aiti  we  cunfirm  the  importance  of  continuing 
training  and  its  relationship  to  the  initial  trainings    After  ac«» 
quiring  a  taste  tor  information  and  learning  how  information  should 
be  handled  during  his  initial  training*  the  serving  teacher  must 
have  the  time  and  the  means  to  collect  it.    fHirthennore«  it  roust 
be  incorporated  into  activities  of  educational  renewal#  Teachers 
cannot  engage  in  these  operations  on  their  own  i  not  only  because 
they  need  to  be  aided  and  advised  despite  their  initial  training 
but  because  the  operations  cannot  be  isolated  nor  conducted  without 
the  approval  and  support  of  those  whose  higher  position  in  the 
chain  of  authority  requires  them  to  assume  their  share  of  the  work 
and  the  responsibility^    Here«  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  the  esaen* 
tial  part  which  might  be  played  by  headmasters  and  particularly 
inspectors  if  they  added  to  their  administrative  and  supervisory 
functions  the  task  of  promoting  new  schemes*    It  is  obvious  that 
the  emergence  of  men  capable  of  fulfilling  these  functions  can  be 
facilitated  by  the  way  they  are  initially  recruited  and  trained* 

2*  In  relation  to  the  mul  ti«»dimensional  model 

All  thos«»  recommendations  would  remain  valiil  and  might  even 
acquire  greater  value  if  the  ^multi^dimensional"  model  were  to  be 
preferred  to  the  **linear**  model*    But  there  are  also  other  recom- 
mendations which  we  now  propose  to  consider* 

On  this  assumption!  the  line  of  demarcation  between  research-* 
ers  and  educators  is  much  less  pronounced*    The  model  is  based  on 
the  idea  that  individuals«  particularly  children  or  adolescentSi 
can  be  the  prime  movers  in  their  own  learning  provided  they  are  in 
a  favourable  situation«  i*e*  motivated  by  tasks  and  objectives 
which  they  themselves  have  fixed*  and  that  thev  can  at  least  to 
some  extent  structure  their  behaviour  spontaneously  in  the  required 
way  and  intuitively  and  progressively  discover  the  bodily  attitu* 
des«  the  sequence  of  gestures  and  the  sequence  of  ideas  most  appro«» 
priate  to  the  acquisition  of  the  new  abilities* 

If  this  assumption  is  acouratot  and  it  has  been  at  least  par* 
tially  Verified^  it  is  clear  that  the  careful  and  continuous  ob» 
servation    of  pupils  under  instruction  is  of  great  importance  and 
represents  one  of  the  essential  factors  in  scientific  research* 
The  value  of  these  observations  is  twofold  and  their  necessity  is 
obvious  from  two  points  of  view*    First «  they  act  as  a  kind  of 
leaven  in  the  formulation  of  research  assumptions  from  which  inno* 
vations  are  expected  to  emerge i  and  secondly  they  are  essential  for 


the  verif Icutioti        iUi*»v  uMfiitmpt iona  unci  the  determination  of 
tlio  Circum»tancM»  likely  to  convert  retiearcti  results  into  teaching 
innovations  and  necessary  for  their  consolidation  and  dissemina- 
tion*   This  analysis  has  two  important  vonsequences* 

In  the  first  place  the  new  and  excaptional  importance  attached 
to  observations  made  under  actual  teaching  conditions  tfives  the 
teacher  who  records  them  a  new  and  exceptional  function  in  the 
innovation  process*    But  this  training  must  have  made  him  capable 
of  these  observations!  for  their  value  depends  not  only  on  the 
place  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  carried  out  but  Just 
as  much  on  the  way  in  which  they  are  recorded* 

In  the  second  place  innovation  in  relation  to  research  gains 
in  specificity  and  value*    Firsti  it  is  clear  that  whatever  the 
prior  research  and  whatever  the  results  obtainedf  the  innovation 
introcfuced  and  the  observations  made  ia  this  connection  are  neces«* 
sary  for  the  total  solutton  of  the  problems  which  the  researchers 
have  legitimately  endeavoured  to  solve  and  have  indeed  partially 
solved  by  other  means*    Finallyi  the  innovation  which  has  been 
conceived  by  the  educators  and  tried  out  in  their  teaching  becomes 
necessary  for  the  discD«ri;ry  of  the  basic  data  and  the  actual  for«- 
mulation  of  the  problem  which  the  researcher  will  endeavour  to 
Solve  by  constructing  appropriate  assumptions* 


These  two  consequences  naturally  prompt  us  once  again  to  draw 
attention  to  the  importance  and  specificity  of  the  training  which 
lays  #?mp:iasis  on  resrarch  and  co-operation  with  researchers*  But 
above  all  it  enables  us  to  show  that  innovation  in  an  educational 
system  depends  not  only  on  the  recruitment  and  training  of  its 
exponents  but  also  on  the  way  their  function  is  conceived  and 
their  status  and  condition  defined*    It  is  in  fact  obvious  from 
the  foregoing  lhat  innovation  would  be  difficult  if  it  were  imposed 
or  mercl/  imported  from  outside  and  tne  educators  merely  had  to 
put  it  passively  and  submissively  into  practice*    One  ol  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  new  training  would  be  to  prepare  a  type  of  educator 
who  would  be  accorded  the  right  and  the  means  to  innovatetand  this 
oojertive  would  not  t>nly  be  consistent  with  all  the  others  but 
would  be  their  confirmation* 

Admittedlyi  such  rights  and  facilities  cannot  be  granted  ex- 
clusively and  without  i»upervision*  On  the  contrary^  it  is  essen« 
tial  for  all  educators  to  be  associated  with  the  innovation  and 
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tint   fli€«y  >lt(iul4|  ;itt   t'«*i*|   th.'ii   thoy  nri»  t«  a  v^irylii^  tl€»(:roi» 
ri*H|HYiiHil.»t«*  jiiiihtirs,  p.u  1. 1  riilarl  y  a«  tlii«ir  training:  itsolf  will 
Im'  cotnplotfly  now*     CUtic.i tors  tIniH  traiiitul  in  tin*  t*|iirH  of  Itiito* 
vatiiiii  who  liavi*  coiiHi*iitiMl  to  make  ttio  iiitul  li-ottial  «rrort»  enabling 
t  liiMii  1 1»  iUMl«»t  st;ui«i  uhy   innt»Viitton  In  n«>i*osHary  aii«l  i:ivi'  tlu-ni  I  lu» 
lalth  and   tht»  will   Utv  it,  aiv   in  all    *  vsntM'tK  worthy  .it*  rcaMy 
fiart  1  i?i|iat  in^:  In  it*     But  howovor  mnoli  thi*Hi*  powurN  may  lio  Jiim- 
tii'icul  by  attituilosi  coiiipot onre  an«l  morit|   tla»y  aro  iif*e(*»Hi ta tCMl 
by  th<»  tb^tnand  tVir  tUTIcioncy*     W«»  liavi?  airoady  said  that  iniiova- 
titui  would  ovtM'conio  routino  and  connet^vat i iV  odncator^  wero 
in»pirod  with  tho  will  and  wero  i:lvon  tho  nioaiiM,  primarily  intol«* 
lootiial  and  moral*     In  roncluHion  wo  would  say  that  if  tbo  oducator 
is  to  Htrivc*  aTtor  innovation  and  bo  ablo  to  dissominato  it  succev 
I'tilly,  ho  muHt  be  rpi^arded  a»  and  r©«l  himHeir  to  be  not  a  »ub- 
misAive  sorvant  and  a  dociU^  ag:ont  but  an  indispennabie  partici«» 
pant.     In  (education  a»  in  all  otiior  Tiolda  tho  vsnontiaX  basis  of 
innovation  is  participation* 
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By  way  of  introdu«  i. ioii  tind  with  tlio  »itufitluii  in  Sw<mhmi  hb 
out*  Alanine  poiitli  a  cliti«»i  t'lc*at  ion  into  tiilTt^rent  ratet;orioii  in 
mido  oT  tlu»  pi«rHunm»l  wIk»,  to  a  |»ri»atf»r  or  Iohhoi*  rxtoutt  art* 
rc»dpunc»ible  fur  tonclior  training     Tin*  claKMi  t*icat        it*  as  t*oi« 
iuWf»  t 

<;roiii*  A  t  Tt^arluM'H  rot«p'«ii»ilil Tor  initial  training;  antl  i«m- 

ployiul  at  toaclit»r  training  inntiiuti^M  -  about  2|O00« 
Oronp  P  t  Continiiea  tt»aclit*r-i raittiug  conmil tantt^t  (*mpioyt«d  on 
liair^tintt*  badi»  at  tUo  county  boaiUo  ut*  ocltivation* 

Tlioy  work  in  oontiiiuiMl  tf«achor  training  -  about  S'liu 
Group  C  t  T(»arhors  at  tht*  oxporimontal  aiui  t|»*moMt<t ration 

H  c  huo  1 1»   •    a  buu  1  7  « 
Group  P  t  8uporviHuri4  of  xtudoat  toacliorn  in  tcacliin«;  prac- 

tico  «  about  ll»ooo« 
Group  E  t  Senior  toacb»r«»  -  about  30,O0O«    Hoadinatitord  and 

directurs  of*  rtudy  -  about  3»'JOO« 

Oniy  for  i^roups  A  and  B  aro  t»(}(«cial  quai  i  t*i cations  rpquirodi 
but  these  arc  quito  vague  and  general*    Nor  is  there  any  special 
**examination**  t*or  teacher  trainers*     It  is  important  that  there 
bA  special  courses  for  teacher  trainersi  but  these  should  not  be 
compulsory*     The  **special  qualifications**  which  enable  an  **ordi* 
nary**  teacher  to  be  appninti-d  as  a  teacher  trainer  often  consist 
df  work  with  pedagogic  experimental  activityt  pedagogic  authorship 
(above  all  of  teaching  materials) t  participation  in  continued 
training  courses t  and  personal  suitability i  e«g«  ability  to  make 
contact  with  ^^^Her  people* 

The  State  grant  to  continued  teacher^training  in  Sweden  has 
increased  very  swiftly  in  the  past  lO  years*    The  demand  for  con* 
tinned  training  is*  hoM^fveri  greater  than  the  availability  of  re* 
Sources*    In  the  list  of  priorities  which  must  be  madet   those  wItt 
are  themselves  occupied  with  teacher  training  should  have  prece« 
donee*     If  the  teacher  trainers  themselves  are  not  completely  up- 
to«*date»  serious  consequences  may  ensue*     Difficulties  in  imple« 
monting  chattges  and  reforms  in  the  schools  are  on  the  increase* 
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Aa  re^HrctH  training  opportunities*  tne  ereatent  attention  ts 
devoted  to  groups  A  and  B*    There  is  a  special  conference  routine 
which  up  CO  now  has  provided  two«»day  conferences  annually  '*for 
self'-training'*  for  those  groups*    At  the  present  time  we  are 
ivorking  to  set  up  a  compulbui  y  '^ne-week  course  every  year  f or  thefte 
teacher  trainers*    Teachers  with  different  sorts  of  teacher* 
training  eKperience  should  thus  come  together  on  such  a  course# 
so  that  integration  may  be  achieved* 

Teacher  trainers  have  precedence  for  the  voluntary  holiday 
courses  in  the  summer  |  a  total  of  some  8*000  teachers  usually 
takes  part  in  these  courses*    Apart  from  the  general  courses# 
there  are  others  which  are  organised  solely  for  teacher  trainers^ 
e*g*  courses  for  supervisors*    During  the  academic  year*  ooursen 
are  often  arranged  for  senior  teachers  by  the  county  boards  of 
education*    Courses  are  also  organised  for  headmasters  and  direc* 
tors  of  study*  both  during  the  holidays  and  in  term-timo* 

There  must  be  co-operation  between  continued  teacher* training 
and  work  in  pedagogic  experimentation  and  development*  Continued 
training  should  convey  the  results  of  work  in  pedagogic  experiment 
iation  and  drvelopment  to  the  teachers  **in  the  field***    But  it 
should  also  stimulate  the  teachers  to  carry  out  their  own  oxperi- 
mental  activity  and  bring  the  result  of  their  work  on  to  the  scien- 
tific#  pedagogic  institutions  for  further  development* 


iNTRUOUClION 


DirrERENT  CATfcQOHIES  OF  TEACHER  TRAINERS 


The  above  title  refers  to  **personnel  in  charee  of  edueatiotit 
pedagogical  counsollingt  and  tho  management  of  the  teaching  force 
in  Sweden***    By  way  of  introduction  we  should  determine  moro  pre- 
ciaely  what  type  of  personnel  we  shall  consider  in  this  report  - 
or,  in  other  words,  which  officials  we  have  in  mind  when  we  hence- 
forth use  the  term  **teacher  trainers*** 

tn  the  first  instance  we  are  concerned  with  teachers  serving 
at  teacher  training  institutes  of  different  kinds*    These  teacher 
trainers,  whether  they  deal  with  subject  studies,  methodology  or 
pedagogics,  have  the  task  of  giving  the  student  teachers  their 
initial  teacher  training*    We  shall  refer  to  them  henceforth  as 
teacher  irainers»  group  A*    On  the  other  Uaiid,  this  group  does  not 
comprise  teachers  at  the  university  who,  with  regard  to  subject 
studies,  also  instruct  other  students  apart  from  those  intending 
to  become  teachers*    The  total  number  of  people  in  this  category 
would  be  about  2,000* 

Secondly,  we  are  concerned  with  those  personnel  who  assist 
in  the  continued  education  of  in-service  teachers*    In  Sweden  we 
call  these  people  **continued  teaoher-training  consultants***  They 
themselves  work  half-time  as  active  teachers,  half  time  (Wednesday 
afternoon,  Thursday  and  Friday)  as  advisers  to  those  teachers  with- 
in  the  county  where  they  have  their  own  teaching  posts*    As  conti- 
nued  teacher-training  consultants  they  are  employed  at  the  county 
board  of  education,  which  is  a  regional  State  authority*    In  brief, 
their  work  consists  of  visiting  colleagues,  acting  as  leaders  on 
courses  a»d  one«day  schools,  and  producing  study  material  for 
teachers*    We  shall  refer  to  these  continued  teacher- training  con- 
sultants lis  group  B*    The  number  involved  here  is  only  about  250 
people,  i*e*  about  B  per  cent  of  the  previous  group*  Nonetheless, 
this  group  plays  a  very  important  role  in  the  work  of  continued 
teacher* training  in  Sweden* 
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TtiirtlL>t  w«*  tiro  ruiM*t«riMMl  with  toarliors^  who  work  in  tho  hu« 
oalUul  **«>x|icrimoiiial  utMl  <loni<»ti»<lrHtlun  ttrhoolH***    Siirh  (»chnol 
units  iitt*  amiiatoij  to  I'V  teacher  traluinc  institutes  in  Sweden* 
Apart  friim  their  orillnary  teaching  functloui  the  main  task  of 
teachers  at  these  fttchuulsi   In  cci«o|ierat  ion  with  the  tifacher  train* 
ers  in  po\\fi(',i%i*,iv.H  and  iiiethoilule^^y  i    in  tn  par  t  Ic  i  |ia  te  in  experi* 
mental  peda£i:ogic  activity  and  deveiupmentai  wurki  and  givo  dif* 
ferent  klnd^  ul*  demonstration  lessons  in  order  to  actiiaiise  the 
teaching  of  pedat;o£:lcS|  tnethodo logy ^  and  Intt^nsive  subject  study* 
They  also  act  as  supervisors        the  student  teachers  for  teaching 
practice  within  the  teacher-training  programme*     We  shaii  caii  this 
category  of  teacher  trainer i  which  Includes  people  at  the  mo« 

menti  group  C* 

The  next  category  comprises  those  teachers  who  act  as  super* 
vlsiirs  to  the  student  teachers #  when  the^latter  are  posted  to  dif«» 
ferent  schools  t'»  complete  their  teaching  practice*     These  super- 
visors  form  group  D  in  our  outline*    The  number  in%'oived  is  esti- 
mated at  l1|00O* 

Firiallyi  to  group  E  we  would  assign  headmastersi  directors 
of  studVt  and  senior  teachers*    This  group  is  included  among 
toucher  trainers  becausey according  to  Swedish  school  regulationsi 
one  of  their  tasks  is  to  promote  the  continued  training  of  teachet's* 
At  a  rough  guess |  the  number  of  senior  teachers  is  about  20^000  t 
similarly  the  number  of  head  masters  and  directors  of  study  can  be 
assessed  at  around  3«30D* 

The  above  categorisation  shows  that  we  have  a  whole  succession 
of  officials  within  the  Swedish  school  sy^  em  who  participate  in 
teacher  training*  whether  the  teacher  training  is  to  be  seen  as 
the  only  or  the  most  essential  task  (groups  A  and  B)i  or  forms  to 
a  greatnr  or  Lesser  extent  an  integral  part  of  other  teaching  and 
school work* 

From  the  grouping  already  outlined  here  it  can  he  seen  that 
when  we  talk  about  teacher  training  we  are  dealing  with  initial 
training  as  well  as  continued  training*    At  the  present  time  it 
would  seem  to  be  generally  accepted  in  most  countries  that  initial 
training  is  only  the  first  stage  in  an  educational  process  which 
must  continue  during  the  whole  period  the  teacher  is  active  within 
his  profejsion*    Another  point  is  that  most  countrieSi  including 
Sweden*  have  as  yet  had  little  time  to  proceed  more  than  a  short 
distance  along  the  road  towards  the  construction  of  an  organisa- 
tion and  a  system  which  would  make  it  possible  for  every  teacher 
to  receive  a  lifelong  education* 
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U     frOKMAI.  QliAl  It- irATlHNS  FOK  TKACHtK 


Tlio  iiuiliiio  iMvorlin:  tlu»  liit  riMliu-t inn  *»r  tlio  roiii-ppt  of 

ono»     CoiiHiMjUMitt  ly   it    i     tlit't'lrtHt   t.i  liiiil  iiim.iic  tin*  varitMis  i  o^^ii* 
laii«uis4  any  Mpocifif  rulrs  ulili-li  iako  into  coils  i  tloiM  t  i<iii  tlio  I'xuri 
rolo  or  itifHo  ti»iichor»       triiln«»r8  of  otiior  loaoliorH  i»r  .Htu«1tMii 
ii«aclii*t*9«    Tlioro  aro  no  formal  qua  1 1  f  ii-ail«ns  prosi-rllKMl  f«ir  i  Ithof 
«ronp  Ht  i>t  «»r  E»  uitli  rr<:aril  ti»  tliolr  tn^k  In  ttvuluM*  trainin^^;* 
For  Ufoup  C,   It  Is  itHToly  HtattMl  iluit  at  tiio  timf  «»f  appointnioiit 
ttprciaJ  ait4Mition  ulll  bo  paid  to  **»4ni  t  abi  I  i  ty  foi-  tin*  tank  of 
ttnicher-trainlui;'*  i^**  an  e!cporli»nf«»  of  ••xporlmontai  anil  <Ii»vp- 

tapmontai  work  witliin  tho  sipboro  of  tbo  hcIiooI  syHtrm* 

lloWtfVtM*!  ••v<»M  for  *;roup  A  Khloli  liat»  t«mcbur  tralnlnjj  as  itn 
Molo  taskt  tlio  ri»tt»»^i'*  abtmt  prof€»HHiom4 *  *|Mall f  icatlon»  aro 

in  (jeneral  tiTm»  anil  fairly  vat;tie#     Apart  from  tlii»  obvitjUH  roquln— 
mont  tbat  om*  j*b»ul«l  bo  compotont  and  c|uaiiflod  to  bo  a  loaclior 
iint«H«?lf  at  tlie  lovi'l  «ir  in  tbo  nubjoct  with  wbicrli  tlio  t€»aelu»r 
training  in  foncorntMl,   tlior**  ar»»  otiior  roi|Ulr«»m«»nt*»*    Tlu*  applicant 
dliotild  liavi»  proficioncy  oV€»r  and  abov»»  wbat  in  noodod  for  bi»  own 
oxaminat  t'tii.  ami  kntiwlod|;i»  vbl'-li  "i»  of  importance  for  tb«»  poHt««« 
He  Hbonid  also  «hav«»  rarrl€»d  out  particularly  moritori<iUM  podat?ot;ic 
work  In  the  fioid  which  tho  po»t  covort*"*     Thoro  i»  alno  a  ruc<*i«- 
tion  which  Htatoi»  that  tho  HUcco««fui  applicant  will  bo  the  one 
who  i»  ♦•most   BUitabIn**  for  tho  typ€>  of  toaclior-trainlni:  in  (|uostion* 

Similarly!  f«>r  group  A  thoro  aro  no  proci»o  qualification 
roquiromcntt^i  nor  in  thoro  any  apocific  oxaminat ion  for  toaclior 
trainer  • 

Lot  UB  at  thlt*  point  conMidor  a  portinont  (pioHtion  t  i»  tho 
lack  of  compulsory  traiiiiut*  or  oxaminations  for  tlioso  toachors  who 
wish  to  spociaiiso  in  toachor  trainint;  an  advantanc  or  a  disadvan- 
tafio  ?    Should  thon*  not  at  loast  bo  such  training  or  oxaminatious 
for  groups  A»  B  and  C  7 

Tho  answor  to  tho  lattor  quostion  is  ••no*'*     So  mattor  how 
woll  such  training  might  bo  organisodi   it  could  nover  give  a  10O 
per  cont  guarantor  that  the  result  would  bo  excel  lent  toacfcor- 
trainors#    On  the  contrary!  the  risk  would  arise  that  people  pos- 
sossing  good  qualifications  and  qualities  as  teacher  tiainorsi  but 
without  tho  fot*mal  ••t€»achor-t rainer  examination's  would  nonotholosD 
be  excluded*    This  could  easily  Itjad  to  Inflexibility  and  formalism 
when  it  came  to  the  recruitment  of  toachor  trainers,  a  state  of 
affairs  which  would  clearly  servo  no  useful  purpose^ 


Thia  ii»  not  to  say  that  special  educational  opportunities 
should  not  exist  for  different  categories  of  teacher  trainersf  but 
merely  that  these  training  possibilities  should  not  be  compulsory* 
They  should  be  available  both  before  a  teacher  becomes  a  teacher 
trainert  and  after  he  has  taken  up  such  a  post  t  and  of  course 
such  training  should  be  accorded  a  certain  value  as  a  qualification* 
Before  We  consider  in  a  subsequent  section  the  question  of  the  need 
for  special  training  for  teacher  trainers  and  the  experiments  that 
have  already  been  made  in  Sweden  in  this  respectt  we  shall  briefly 
concern  ourselves  with  the  recruitment  of  teacher  trainers*  Let 
us  first  take  a  look  at  the  most  interesting  group  in  this  connec«» 
tiont  group  A« 

What  special  factors  are  involved  when  an  ''ordinary'*  teacher 
is  promoted  to  teacher  trainert  for  examplet  at  a  teacher-training 
college  ?    Herof  as  with  other  teaching  appointmentSt  the  certifi* 
cated  degree  of  training  skill  naturally  plays  a  very  important ^ 
part  andf  thereaftert  the  proficiency  qualifications  and  number 
of  years  of  teaching  experience*    But*  apart  from  these  factors 
(which  we  in  Sweden  have  agreed  to  measure  by  a  special  points 
system  which  fully  determines  the  filling  of  an  ordinary  teaching 
post)*  there  are  in  this  case  other  additional  criteria  of  assess* 
ment*    The  "meritorious  pedagogic  activity**!  of  which  the  regula* 
tions  speakf  may  include  participation  in  pedagogic  developmental 
and  research  workt  pedagogical  authorship  (often  of  teaching  mate* 
rials)  and  participation  in  either  the  initial  or  continued  train* 
ing  of  teachers* 

To  pinpoint  more  precisely  the  "extra  qualification"  which 
come  into  play  is  hardly  possible*    But  clearly  the  headmaster  of 
a  teacher*training  institute  has  much  greater  opportunity  to  exer* 
else  influence  on  the  appointment  than  has  the  headmaster  of  an 
ordinary  school*    In  neither  case»  howevert  is  the  headmaster  the 
deciding  factor*    For  an  ordinary  post  the  appointment  is  made  by 
the  controlling  authorityt  whicht  for  a  teacher^training  institute 
would  be  the  National  Board  of  Bducationi  and  for  an  ordinary 
school  the  County  Board  of  Education* 

What  has  been  said  here  about  group  A  also  applies  in  large 
measure*  to  group  C*    With  regard  to  the  continued«training  consul«- 
tahtSt  group  B|  recruitment  is  based  as  a  rule  on  the  County  Board 
of  Education's  personal  knowledge  of  the  teachrV  within  the  county* 
A  teacher  who  has  shown  himself  to  be  particularly  interested  in 
pedagogic  and  methodological  questionst  and  who  actively  partici* 
patea  in  continued-training  activities  of  different  kindSf  will 
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generally  bo  seloctml*     ^vidutii^o  »r  personal  suitability  and  the 
ability  to  make  personal  contact  and  create  confidence  is  parti- 
cularly important  here,  since  the  continued- training  consultants 
have  to  work  among  toach^rs  who  are  already  active  in  the  Job  and 
who  have  already  acquired  oxporiencoi  opinions^  and  attitudes* 

Personal  suitability  also  plays  its  part  itt  respect  of  the 
two  groups  of  supervisors  (C|  D)  and  senior  teachers  (E)«  Because 
of  the  largo  number  of  teachers  involved  herei  the  possibilities 
of  choice  in  the  appointment  have  been  fairly  restrictedi  parti« 
cularly  In  the  small  schools* 

In  Sweden^  as  in  most  other  countriesi  there  has  been  a 
shortage  of  teachers  for  the  past  20  to  23  years*    This  has  clearly 
had  negative  effects  on  the  recruitment  of  different  categories  of 
teacher  trainers*    This  shortage  oT  teachers  is  noW|  howeveri 
coming  to  an  endi  and  this  will  obviously  increase  the  possibili« 
ties  of  engaging  qualified  pedagogues  in  teacher-training* 

tt*    tX>  THE  TEACHER  TRAINERS  NEED  TO  BE  TRAINED  7 

As  has  already  been  saidi  there  is  general  agreement  that  a 
)*egular  and  systematic  continued«training  of  teachers  and  other 
school  personnel  is  an  absolute  necessity*     In  Sweden  this  has 
resulted  in  a  notable  increase  in  the  State  grant  to  continued 
teacher- training*     In  10  years  this  grant  has  risen  from  about 
8*Kr,  2  million  to  S*Kr*  36  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1971*72* 
To  this  should  be  added  the  salary  expenses  of  teachers  during 
the  compulsory  one-day  schools i  when  teaching  in  the  schools  is 
cancelled*    Thir  expenditure  is  estimated  at  about  S*Kr*  ^3  mil* 
lioni  making  a  total  for  national  expenditure  of  S*Kr*  80  million 
so  that  the  allocation  to  continued  training  is  about  23  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  teacher  training  («  initial  training  4  continued 
' training) * 

Nevertheless*  the  demand  among  teachers  for  continued  train- 
ing is  far  greater  than  available  resources*    In  the  list  of  prior* 
ities  which  has  then  to  be  madog  it  was  natural  to  let  those  people 
who  are  themselves  occupied  with  teacher  training  in  some  form  have 
precedence  over  the  **ordinary**  teacher*    Above  all  we  have  tried 
in  recent  years  to  stimulate  and  favour  group  A«  teachers  at 
teacher*training  institutes*    The  reason  for  this  should  be  cryntal 
clear*    If  the  teacher  trainers  in  initial  training  were  to  impart 
out*of*date  methods  and  attitudes  in  their  own  teachingi  this  would 
of  course  have  long**lasting  and  fatal  consequences  for  the  whole 
school  system* 
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litroniiit i        <iti«l  rli«Mi^^«*s  luivo  lo  h<*  <*oiiv<*y(M|  iiiiimuUn  toly  (mon* 
i|iiieliiy  than  in  oIIum*  imhoh)  lo  tiio  ii<si<ltiMi»ior  <ititl  .srair  oT  tlio 
ti*(ti*lior«»tra i tiini:  itist  i  tut<*M«   in  iinior  In  r««acli  ilu*  Htiitlotit  tt*achorH« 
Tlio  l(lttlM''^(  tralitiiiit  Hlioiild  oltMirly  iii>l  alroaily  hi«  iiUt«>or«rlntc^ 
wlioti  thi^y   U^iivo  tUo  t<*a<*iii*i -t  t  a  In  i tifT  iiisi  i  (iUom,     Thc*y  slioitid  Im 
ill  a  |>iisitiiiit«  hy  lu*lii|^  woM    iiiiVirtniMl  ahmit  lat€*»t:  dovu I opmctiift« 

ii»  itii|.uit*t   to  tin*  r(i*li(Mi|.s  ^lM•rp  ttiny  #;ot  tlioir  rirt^t  poHii  ri*pHli 
4liHiMiVori«*H   in  Hip  rii*li|  of  tHMla(*:iif;ios  ami  aiotluiUu I o(;y «     Thin  in 
alHii  ill  aornnlaiicM*  with  tlip  dpirii  uf  the*  ^AittiM  and  liUiiUsi iiios** 
Tot*  toaclior  ttMiiiiiii*;  wliioli  apply  at  tli<«  moinoiit  ami  in  wliicli  it  id 
nialiita IniMl  anion k«  utiior  tliiiif;$«,   that  toa«*lior  traliiin(*  nlionid  be 
''a  staf^o  ill  a  cunt  timing  Hchnol  roTorm^*    Otiior  ipnitatiuns  rroiti 
tlicHo  **Ainis  and  Catidol  litoH** i  tdiirli  aro  Worth  f*;ivinf;  in  thin  oniinec* 
I  ioiii  ai*o  tho  rt9iliiwinn  t   **Thv  intoront  uT  the  KtiidoiitH  nhouid  bo 
Ml  iiiuila t imI  to  rtillow  pcMlaf;u{;ic  dovnlnpniontal  ami  roHoarcli  work  and 
colli iiiuoiiMiy  lo  t'iMiPWi  dovoiopi  and  iniprovo  tlicir  teaching  with 
ro/:ard  lo  tho  pro^^roMH  and  tluvc*lopmont  oV  roBc*arcli^« 

**lniiial  toaciioi   ti^ainiiii*;  Hhutiid  t;ivo  a  oioar  in8i(;ht  into 
till*  iiocoHHity  ot*  tho  toachoi  tlovolopiaG  bin  ability  to  practico 
bin  pioroHHioit  by  cotilinnoiiA  trainin;;  aftor  bin  initial  training*** 
Cioarly  innight  ami  attitudoH  ot*  tho  kind  tho  qUotationB  exproMd 
murtt  alHo  bo  oxc^mpl  i riod  in  tboMo  qualiriod  podagogiiott  who  arc 
appointod  to  train  tho  toachord*     When  ompioying  toachor  traiiiord 
wo  stiuuid  try  to  ancortain  that  this  in  ho«     Hut  iiualitioit  of  such 
riiudamc^nta  I   valtio  for  tho  pro  To  hh  ion  a  1  way  ft  n€>ed  to  bo  consolidated 
and  devolopoflt     The*  toacbor  trai nor  is  of  coursv  oxpoMod  to  the 
Bamo  temptation  a»  any  otbor  toacbert  namely  in  bin  teaching  to 
fall  back  year  after  year  Into  old  ingrained  patterns  and  methods* 
Similarly f  wo  i^bould  not  be  blind  to  the  rink  of*  stagnation  t  this 
may  occur  bc^caiiso  the  teacher  at  an  initial  toachor«*traiiiing  insti* 
tttto  haSf  as  a  rniO|  reached  the  final  stage  in  his  teaching 
career* 


111*     SWl:lUSH  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  THAININO  OF  TEACMEH  TRAtNEItS 

a)  Kstablishod  conference  routino  for  teacher  trainers  ^  groups  A 
and  n 

The  problem  in  offering  continued  training  to  those  qualified 
teachers  who  make  up  groups  A  and  69   is  of  course  that  they  are 
supposed  to  be  tho  most  competent  in  the  profession* 

Who  then  is  to  give  them  further  training  7 
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aiii»tlmt»  acconlliit;        tli..  tiioitii  -slfi  l   sliMipoiiM  .stiM«l«^  Siirh 
ihliikit^T  I  Iff*  bfhli,  I  tho  pi  rin  t  iiuhK*  In  Swoiloii  in  tfi'i'iit  ynar?*  t» 
ct«nti(^  a  Hyi*ioMi  nitli  Sft  yearly  con IVnMiren  tur  both  thoHo  croupw* 
Until  «oK  thoso  Hn-*raU«ul  ♦••••»iirorotM*»j*  tontlnuiMl  ho  I  T-t  t  a  Ining'* 

liavo  luM.n  oiYTanisiMl  on  a  national  b.isis^     TIiIh  moans  thai,  lot 
oxamplo^  al  l   toailuM   t  minors  In  tVu  olt^n  I ant!;natT«^H  aHHoiiihIo  rr«ni 
ov€>r  tho  whulo  lonntry  fVoty  yoar  Tor  tw«t-*<lay  talk?*  ami  stmlloM^ 
At  ov«Ty  lino  oi   tho  sl\  hli^lior  toaihor  tralnlnij:  InstlmtoH  thoto 
i»  a  H|iorlal  mntliiuiMl  toachor-*tra inlnr.;  *lo|»«'>>*n>*^"*^  ^l**'  ^'"^•^ 

oft  amont;  othor  thlii^H,  arranr^inf:  tlioMo  t  onlVi  omos  ^     l-Aory  roii- 
tininHl  toavluT-tt  alnln^r  ilopai  tiiiont  has  rospons  I  hi  I  i  ty  l\ir  u  l  oi  - 
tain  nunilit»r  •»!•  snl*Joi-ts  ami  ri<»"P>*  *^l'  toarhors*     In  this  way,  n»r 
oxampli*,  tho  tontimioil  toarlior-t  raining  •Ippat'tmont  ut   tho  Toachor 
Traininft  tnstitnto  in  IWa  is  ipsponsibio  for  l!n»  toarliors  taking; 
Horlal   orifiiifit  inn  siibioets,  anil  tho  rotiiinnoil  ttaininit  •loparimont 
at  tho  Toaihof  Ttaininr  Instiiuto  in  Malnia  is  tvsponslhio  I'm  pri- 
mary school  toai»hors« 

A  two-day  conToroni-o  por  yoar  an«l  piM*  toaehor  trainor  is 
obviously  not  a  «roat  rosouno  (ami  happily  not  tho  only  ono), 
but  by  carotul  planning  and  ofticiont  utilisation  or  limoi  those 
con  To  rentes  havo  provod  to  bi»  oT  t;rfat   importanro  as  stimulants* 
By  onablinij  toaehor  traim^ts  to  nuM»t  and  inl'orm  oarh  othor  of 
their  exporioncos,  oxporimcuits  anil   ldi»as  at  woU-plannod  i-onfor- 
enrf*s«  tlipso  conforonrost  ai   thoir  host,  have  oroatod  for  tho 
toaehor  trainors  a  kind  of  poda<;or:ii-  dovolopmoni-project,  which 
out;ht  in  any  caso  to  bo  tho  ^oal  of  all  eoUtinuod  training  activ- 
ity*     Of  courso  tho  part  i  c  ipat  inn  of  f|U'ilifiod  sporlalists  from 
various  aroas,  olton  nnivorsity  toarhors,  also  orours.  Ilowovor, 
from  spring  1V72  thrso  ronfiMoncos  will  bo  ro-arran^od  on  a  ro- 
t^:lonal  basis  and  will  bo  consldorod  as  a  profossional  duty* 

For  toarluT  tralnlufr  purposos,  tho  lonntry  is  dividod  into 
»i\  rontons*     Contral  to  ovory  rot:ion  Is  a  lii^jhor  toachor-trainini; 
instituto^    At  suih  an  tnstituto,   tuiihors  at  primary  lovol  roiolvo 
all  tholr  training,  and  tho  majority  of  t«-achors  at  secondary  level 
roieivo  thoir  ono-yoar  tlioorotUal  ami  practlial  training  in  motho- 
dolot:y.     In  tho  neiir  futuro,  othor  typos  of  teacher  training;  will 
also  be  attached  to  those  higher  teacher-training:  institutes  t 
primarily  the  training  of  pre-primary  school  toacliers»   teachers  of 
putely  vocational  subjects,  as  well  as  domestic  science  teachers* 
We  are  thus  on  the  way  in  .Sweden  to  brlMgint;  together  different 
types  uf  teacher  training;  and  arriving,  as  Tar  as  possible,  at  an 
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ititegratml  iiiitiHl  tiaitiitig  for  .tefictiera*    It  la  tlterefore  natural 
that  we  should  also  want  to  creato  within  continued  training  the 
possibility  of  gathering  together  the  teach0r  trainers  to  dlscuri 
questions  which  are  common  to  all  categories  of  teacher,  questions 
which  break  through  and  transcend  the  traditional  borders  between 
subjects  and  levels*    Examf^lori  of  such  questions  Include  all  that 
concerns  pupil  welfare,  the  treatment  of  handicapped  pupils  and 
pupils  whose  performance  Is  below  averago,  marking  and  evaluation, 
the  Internatlonallsation  of  teaching,  etc* 

There  Is,  In  other  words,  a  lowest  common  denominator  for 
the  role  of  the  teacher  and  the  teaching  profession  t  this  common 
denominator  Is  made  up  of  components  which  are  of  Interest  to  every 
type  of  teacher*  components  where  study  and  discussion  In  hetero- 
geneous groups  should  be  stimulating  and  productive*    This  Is  why. 
In  the  future,  we  are  going  to  organise  the  conferences  mentioned 
above  for  teacher  trainers  on  a  regional  basis  and  give  them  n 
comprehensively  structured  character*    At  the  same  time,  however, 
we  must  guard  ourselves  against  the  danger.  In  an  unwise  Integra. 
tlonal  fervour,  of  creating  artificial  situations*    There  must 
always  be  opportunities  for  teacher  trainers  at  the  same  levels 
and  with  the  same  subjects  to  meet  for  mutual  discussions  and  stu* 
dies* 

There  Is  obviously  a  need,  however,  for  more  time*    With  this 
In  mind,  the  National  Board  of  Education  Is  currently  working  on 
the  setting  up  of  a  whole  week  per  year  of  continued  training  for 
all  teacher  trainers  In  groups  A  and  B  within  a  region*  According 
to  the  plans,  this  training  should  take  place  In  the  spring,  slmul« 
taneously  In  every  one  of  the  six  higher  teacher- training  Institute 
towns*    For  subjects  In  which  there  Is  only  a  small  number  of 
teacher  trainers  of  the  same  kind,  there  will  still  have  to  be  a 
possibility  of  holding  conferences  on  a  national  scale* 

Apart  from  the  conference  activity  described  above,  there  ar« 
also  other  types  of  conferences  which  are  held  regularly  for 
tea-hers  at  teacher  training  Institutes  as  well  as  for  continued 
teacher  training  consultants*    The  purpose  of  these  conferences, 
which  concern  only  smaller  groups.  Is  primarily  to  analyse  and 
specify  continued  teacher  training  requirements  for  different  cate- 
gorles  of  teachers*    These  so-called  "analysis  conferences**  form 
a  stage  In  a  yearly  stock-taking  of  reported  requests  about  con- 
tinued training  from  teachers  and  teachers*  organisations,  though 
of  course  they  also  offer  a  worthwhile  opportunity  for  the  teaoher 
trainers  to  discuss  and  exchange  their  experiences*    A  special 
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position  la  occupioil  by  ilie  two*(lay  conferences  commencing  in  thm 
autumn  of  1971  for  heads  of  department  at  teacher-training  insti« 
tutes*    These  aim  at  creating  contact  and  hence  co-operation  be- 
tween the  various  teacher  training  institutes,  with  particular 
reference  to  courses  of  study  and  the  production  of  teaching  mate- 
rials*   These  conferonced  will  provide  an  annual  contact  on  a 
national  scale  for  all  teacher-training  instituteSt  in  addition 
tu  the  regional i sat ion  of  conferences  for  continued  teacher  train* 
Ingt  as  depicted  above* 

The  teacher  trainers  in  groups  A  and  B  also  belong  in  many 
cases  to  the  work  groups  preparing  study  material  for  teachers* 
This  kind  of  work  is  clearly  also  productive  and  can  be  said  to 
coatain  a  kind  of  self -training* 

b)  Holiday  courses  for  teacher  trainers 

Between  225  and  250  one-week.  Voluntary  courses  for  teachers, 
headmasters  and  other  school  personnel  are  organised  in  Sweden 
every  summer*    About  8,000  people  in  all  usually  take  part  in  the 
courses*    Selection  for  most  courses  is  made  by  computer*    In  this 
proi.<fSS,  all  teacher  training  groups  A  to  £  have  a  certain  prece- 
dence over  the  **ordinary**  teachers*    Bven  if  groups  A  and  B  seldom 
attend  the  courses       ordinary  participants,  attending  instead  as 
teachers  or  course  readers,  these  holiday  courses  involve  a  worth- 
while and,  as  far  ai.  we  can  Judge,  effective  eontinuei  training  for 
the  other  categories  of  teacher  trainers*    The  demand  for  places 
on  such  courses  is  appreciably  greater  than  the  number  available 
at  the  momentt  and  of  course  it  is  in  effect  a  disadvantage  that 
teachers  without  a  special  function  should  have  to  stand  on  the 
sidelines*    On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  places  in  courses 
would  still  not  suffice  for  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
number  of  teachers  in  the  country*    It  has  therefore  been  consi- 
dered more  effective  to  concentrate  on  those  teachers  who  have  the 
most  responsible  teaching  tasks  and  who  can  be  expected  to  spread 
knowledge  arul  ideas  from  tho  course  to  colleagues  at  home* 

More  important  than  the  general  holiday  courses  mentioned 
here  arr  those  courses  which  are  specially  geared  to  the  needs  of 
the  different  categories  of  teachers*    Thus  courses  aie  organised 
every  year  for  newly-appointed  continued  teacher-training  consul- 
tants  (group  B),  who  in  this  way  receive  an  initial  training  of 
about  two  weeks  before  they  begin  their  work  with  the  county  board 
of  education,  which  is  their  governing  body*    One-week  continua- 
tion courses  have  also  been  organised  in  recent  years  for  continued 
teacher-training  consultants  in  the  primary  school* 


Ill  till*  HiiniHM*!'  of*  l*»7i»  Tor  tht*  rii*Ht  tltm*,  huiiiu  ton  H|me|al 
itmclier-trniiiliu;  Hi*iiiliitii*»«  wi^ro  ut*(;uiiit$(Ml  i  ttMtt»p  laHtml  otio  woek« 
Tlu*  8cMiiiiu«r!4»   ill  ivhicli  iouctier  truitiorH  tVotti  {^ruupH  A  ami  B  took 
|mt*t»  wt*ro  arriiiitsotl  8ii  that  dinVreiit  ty|if^M  uT  toaotior  truinitii; 
wi*ro  raprosf*titoil«     Baoli  soiniiiar  had  Uh  Hpoclal   thunio  and  thu  main 
ubjfctivif  taa:^  til  draw  u|>  |»ropuHalM  ;%h  to  h«iw  certain  coiitral  com- 
ponontti  In  initial  toat'hiu*  traiiiiiii;  »lioiild  bu  carried  out*  Exam* 
ploH  of  s»iich  th«*moi«  viovtf  |  •*Thc»  diHiiitiiHtratiun"  i  a  way  oV  artual* 
itiitu:  pfMla{i:ucii^  and  mc*thoduloi;ica t  training:"  t  "Exporiitipntal  work 
ill  ioacher  training;**  |  ^TUv  function  of  toachinf;  aidtf  in  initiai 
toarhpr  i  raiiiiiu:**  $  a»  wrli  a**  **Co«oporat  I vo  attitudc8  and  poHitive 
rotation?*  in  tho  school   t  chan^totf  in  the  t<'a(?hor*i»  roio  with  new 
dematidH  on  toachor  tralnitit;**. 

ParticlpantH  wore  onrourat;od  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
tfoiniiiarH  and  woro  required  to  inform  their  own  t»acher«»iraining 
in$!(t  itutet«  of  the  rennitH  achieved*    The  editing  of  materiai  pro«- 
duced  throii^;h  these  Beminarn  has  not  yet  been  comploteiy  finiitli^d 
at  the  tim«*  t^f  writing*    According  to  the  plann  of  the  National 
board  of  Education!  a  more  regular  training  wiii  begin  in  the 
summer  of  1973  t  thi»  wiii  take  tho  form  of  two-week  courses  for 
group  A.     However,   the  exact  extent  of  tliis  activity  is  not  yet 
clear* 

Special  training  is  also  required  for  the  important  function 
of  being  a  supervisor  (groups  C  and  D)   to  the  student  teachers 
during  their  practice  periods*    This  trainings  tooi  is  provided 
for  the  most  part  by  one«>week  courses  in  the  summeri  and  is  pri- 
marily available  to  tiowiy-appointed  supervisors*    The  courses  are 
intended,  above  all»   to  give  information  about  the  training  the 
student  teachers  have  already  had  when  they  come  to  the  school 
where  they  rec«*ive  their  practical  training,  as  well  as  to  give 
insights  into  those  psychological,  pedagogical,  and  methodological 
questions  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  task  of  giving  the 
student  effective  supervision* 

Al I  that  remains  is  to  mention  the  courses  organised  every 
year  for  lieadmasters  and  directors  of  studies,  and  held  both  during 
ti*rm-timc  and  the  holidays*    These  courses  aim  at  stimulating  and 
providing  information  about  pedagogic  developmental  and  research 
workf  as  well  as  at  considering  the  headmaster^s  role  as  a  trainer 
of  personnel*     it  is  above  ail  in  connection  with  the  five  annual 
one-day  schools,  which  are  compulsory  for  the  teachers,  that  the 
headmasters!  as  well  as  the  senior  teachers,  haVe  a  function  to 
fulfil  as  teacher  trainers*    Unfortunately  insufficient  attention 
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luiM  boun  paid' ill  tiu*  |M»»Hilil  1  i  I  I<*m  i»t'  tliolr  playitti^  an  itn|Mirtatii 
part  liert*        *»tucly  it*adi*rH,  4ltt«>  partly  to  tlioir  ln»avy  work- load 
an«l  partly  tt>  writii^ti  itiHtt^iirt iotiH  wliliMi  aro  Tar  to«i  va^un* 

c)  Ottim*  rotir?*t*?* 

Apart  from  the  traitiini;  opportiiiiltli*>*  det*cribod  in  tlio  two 
previous  0i*ctiun«»»  tim  rournos  ur^attistMl  by  tb«»  n»f';ional  citato 
autlloriiioH,   tlu>  County  Hoards  of  Edueationt   for  senior  tenchvrtf 
durlni;  term^timfy  ami  laHtini;  for  ono  to  two  <layi»t  should  alno  bo 
itioutionodt 

As  wan  polnt«>d  out  In  th«>  pro%*lou$i  hoc t ion f  th<*  8c*nior  toach« 
orn  play  a  tarf^t*  part   In  tho  locai  one-day  schools*    At  the  moment « 
Hp€*cial   stud>  matoriai  is  often  used  at  thes«*  Bchouin,  materia  J 
v^iich  fut*ms  tile  ban  Is  of  the  teachers*   studies  and  discuss  ions  • 
llo««evur«   in  ord«*r  to  become  really  effective  the  one-duy  school 
needs  a  leader  and  it   is  here,  in  particular,  that  the  senior 
teachers  have  an  important  task  to  perform*     But  unfortunately 
it  is  dit^tUcult  to  i;i%*e  th(*ni  a«lei|uate  training  and  information  for 
this  taskt  since  they  often  have  difficulty  in  securing  leave  from 
tlieir  own  teaching  duties  to  attend  tho  courses  organised  by  the 
County  fk*ards  of  Kducation*     Substitute  teachers  are  generally 
needed  to  take  thoir  plac«>,  and  this  often  gives  rise  to  difficni* 
ties  on  the  local  authority's  side  since  the  la t tor  is  generally 
loathe  to  accept  this  extra  expense*     The  school  reforms  of  recent 
years  have«   in  fact,  considerably  stretched  the  finances  of  the 
local  authorities  in  Sweden* 


CONCLUSIONS 


CONTINUED  TRAININO  AND  VORK  IN  PEDAOOOtC  EXPERIMENTATION 

AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Vork  in  continued  training  has  long  been  characterised  by  a 
certain  one-sidenesst  in  that  the  teachers  at  Mhom  informaiiun  has 
been  specially  aimed  have  played  the  part  of  passive  recipient* 
But  the  teachers  also  need«  if  continued  training  is  to  be  effec- 
tive! to  be  convinced  that  they  themselves  have  the  possibility  of 
influencing  and  guiding  the  training  process  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved*    To  express  this  quite  simply^  we  can  say  that  the  teachers 
need  to  feel  and  be  aware  of  themseivest  not  merely  as  objectsg 
but  Just  as  much  as  subjects*    Closer  contact  will  have  to  be 
created  between  work  in  pedagogic  experimentation  and  deveiopment» 
and  continued  teacher«training« 

Incentives,  ideas*  and  pedagogic  experiments  coming  from 
teachers  **in  the  field***  even  those  of  a  modest  natures  must  be 
stimulated  and  utilised*    It  is  here  that  a  weil«trained  staff  of 
pedagogic  advisersi  perhaps  of  the  kind  represented  by  the  Swedish 
continued  teacher-training  consultants^  have  a  very  important  task* 
They  should  thus  be  responsible  for  the  two-way  communication  which 
must  exist  in  order  that  developmental  work  can  produce  some  effectf 
and  not  merely  be  experienced  by  the  teachers  as  an  alien  product 
removed  from  pedagogic  reality*    The  prerequisitOt  of  courseg  is 
that  teacher  training  has  access  to,  and  stands  in  close  contact 
withy  a  scientifically  functioning  pedagogic  institution* 
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SUMMARY  or  KEY  ISSUES 


American  teachers  are  often  described  as  semi-professional 
or  quasi-professional  workerst  rather  than  full-fledged  profes- 
sionals»    Important  attributes  of  a  profession  -  high  levels  of 
specialised  knowledge  and  training*  life-long  commitment*  and 
Authority  and  autonoiny  in  carrying  out  professional  tasks*  are 
attributed  in  which  teaching  is  most  often  said  to  be  lacking* 
Other  factors  believed  tt»  contribute  to  the  less  than  full  profes- 
sional status  of  teachers  are  t  the  predominance  of  women*  teachers* 
low  socio-eeottomic  origins*  and  the  low  academic  calibre  of  those 
college  graduates  who  become  and  remain  teachers*    This  paper 
examines  these  assumptions  and  discusses  recent  reforms  in  teacher 
education*  and  new  teacher  roles  brought  about  by  technological 
innovation  and  structural  changes  which  may  affect  the  professional 
status  of  teachers* 

Although  men  constitute  over  one-half  of  all  high  school 
teachers*  they  remain  a  minority  of  all  teachers  because  of  the 
overwhelming  proportion  of  women  teaching  in  elementary  schools* 
This  is  unlikely  to  change*  nor  would  change  be  an  unqualified 
blessing*  since  in  the  past*  the  ability  levels  and  academic  accom- 
plishments of  women  teachers  have  been  higher  than  those  of  men 
teachers* 

Teacher  training  -  especially  at  graduate  level  -  is  undergoing 
considerable  change*    Practical  experience  and  internships  are 
being  emphasized  I  new  programmes*  such  as  NAT  (Master  of  Arts  in 
Teaching)*  are  designed  to  attract  well-qualified  students*  espe- 
cially those  who  did  not  major  in  education  as  undergraduates*  into 
elementary  and  secondary  teaching* 

Data  on  teacher  turnover  and  commitment  to  teaching  suggest 
that  rates  of  attrition  and  dissatisfaction  may  not  be  as  hi|^  as 
is  often  assumed*    Once  they  have  entered  it*  few  teachers  leave 
the  education  field*    More  seek  (Positions  outside  the  classroom* 
as  educational  administrators*  planners*  or  counsellors*  a  career 
pattern  common  to  other  fields  as  well* 
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fcarly  tt»cliiM>|o|»;|ciil   itttiovat  liittH  -  uho  of  it^loviBluii,  vidoo* 
tapot»|  and  prci£rrantmod  iiiHtriiotiott  «  liad  I  lit  to  impact  on  the  rolo 
of  cla»i»ruom  toacliors,  partly  boraiiso  thn  itiHtrtictloiial  materials 
prudiiood  by  manuractttrt^rH  Ken?  Holdont  umtblo  withuut  cotiHldorable 
iatervpiit  itiit  and  as.s  1  8 1  by   t  i»ai*hi»r*H«     Tf»am  ttMi(*bliM^  similarly 

enbtnced  ratbf»r  than  dimittlHbod  loaohcM*  rolf*^*    Ah  tbo  tnlucaticinal 
tocltnoloi^y  becomeB  moro  t»ophi Aticatod  and  at»  many  state  and  local 
Dchooi  ttytftoms  display  incroa&iod  impatioaco  with  slow  pupil  pro** 
^oHS  (especially  amt.ag;  dimadvantacred  Htudonts)  and  (trciwini;  con* 
corn  about  rinin^  educational  coHtHi  there  is  a  renewed  effort  to 
search  for  a  ^'technological  fix**  and  if  possibiei  substitute 
**hardware**  and     so  ft  ware**  for  manpower*    Other  innovations  current- 
ly under  consideration  or  experimentation  were  also  introduced  in 
the  search  for  greater  economy i  efficiency  and  effectiveness  t 
they  include  performance  contractingi  voucher  systems i  accountab- 
iiltyi  perfotinance-based  certification!  and  differentiated  or 
vertical  staff ing^  all  aimed  at  increasing  »«tudent  progress* 

Teachers'  unions  and  professional  organisations  object  strong* 
ly  to  must  of  these  innovationsi  seeing  them  threatening  teacher 
autonomy  and  professional  standards  t  the  concept  of  merit  pay  is 
also  unacceptable*     Differentiated  staffing  may  become  acceptable 
provided  it  is  coupled  with  greater  delegation  of  responsibility 
for  certification  and  other  administrative  decisions  to  the  teach* 
ing  profession  itself* 

Teachers  are  coming  closer  to  professional  status  than  is 
often  assumed.     Improvements  in  training  will  diminish  the  gap 
between  teachers  and  other  professionals  t  changes  now  under  way 
in  American  higher  education  are  likely  to  further  contribute  to 
a  convergence  in  graduate  study  styles  between  education  and  other 
fields*     Counter-trends  arc  seen  in  the  continued  presence  of  a 
high  propi/ilion  uf      *  *n  in  the  fieldi  and  in  some  current  cost- 
cutting  innovations*     i*hese  pressures  are  also  slowing  down  the 
trend  for  higher  salaries i  which  had  gained  considerable  momentum 
In  recent  years  |  but  this  is  believed  to  be  a  teropot*ary  phenome- 
non«    The  basic  question  remains  the  full  professionalisation  of 
the  classroom  teacher i  whose  role  may  be  diminished  as  he  or  she 
becomes  a  technician  supervised  by  higher  echelon  teachers  and 
acting  primarily  as  a  dispenser  of  materials*     In  the  light  of  de* 
velopments  to  datoi  this  outdome  is  considered  less  likely  than 
the  alternative  t  a  gradual  full  professionalisation  of  the  class* 
room  teacher* 


INTRODUCTION 


Ar0  teachers  or  others  whose  occupation  requires  considf?rabie 
training  really  members  of  professions  ?    There  has  been  much  dis* 
ctissiun  of*  this  question  in  the  past  three  decades  -  mostly  among 
official  spokesmen  for  elementary  and  secondary  teachersi  but  also 
dmong  sociologists  and  other  observers  outside  the  field  of  educa* 
tion«    More  recently!  the  role  and  status  of  teachers  have  been 
the  subject  of  renewed  attention  because  of  the  growing  emphasis 
on  educational  innovation  and  experiments  to  restructure  classroom 
practices  and  curricula*    To  improve  and  modernise  eieineniary  and 
secondary  education,  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  students  who 
are  being  inadequately  served  at  present ,  new  ways  to  traiUf  assign^ 
and  reward  teachers  ure  being  considered  and  tried*    It  would  be 
premature  to  conclude!  however,  that  these  changes  will  be  as 
rapid  and  widespread  as  hoped  by  their  protagonists,  or  that  all 
of  them  will  automatically  operate  in  the  direction  of  making  the 
teaching  occupation  more  fully  professionalised* 

To  arrive  at  some  measurement  of  trends  in  professionalism, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  agree  on  a  basic  definition  of  profes-^ 
sional  status*    American  sociologists,  who  have  long  been  concerned 
with  arriving  at  a  valid  and  all<»encompassing  definition  of  the 
attributes  of  a  profession,  are  generally  agreed  on  sotie  variant 
of  the  following  list  of  five  attributes  t  a  body  of  systematic 
theory  and  generalised  knowledge  |  authority  to  carry  out  profes- 
slonal  tasks  and  decisions  t  community  sanction  or  approval  |  a 
basic  service  orientation,  usually  Normalised  in  a  code  of  ethics  t 
and  a  professional  culture,  maintained  through  formal  organisa* 
tions,  institutional  settings  (for  example,  hospitals,  universities) 
and  informal  colleague  groupings  (l)*    Of  these,  the  existence  of 


I)  See  Ernest  Greenwood,  **Attributes  of  a  Profession^  in  Sigmund 
Nosow  and  William  H*  Form,  Man,  Work  and  Society*    New  York  t 
Basic  Books,  1962*    for  a  recent  elaboration  of  these  oonoepts# 
see  Wilbert  E*  Moore,  The  Professions  t  Roles  and  Rules*  New 
York  *  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1970* 
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a  basir  lioily  »>r  Mlistrn:  t  know  1  otit^o  ami  a  bn-sii!  »orvicc»  oiiontaiioit 
are  ciiti8i4|or«nl  wont  central  (!)♦  «ltliuM«ti  a  tlorinlto  tiKMiHtiro  of 
|)rul*i»8tf iotial  aiitoMumy  in  altto  ati  <»j*fc»oiitial  attribute* 

Vhilc*  thi>r<>  iuiH  bvoh  eoiiHi^ieiit  a(;r(*i*mtMtt  about  tho  iticiusion 
i%V  sumo  traclltiunal  oiTiipa  i  ioiiH  hi  t*i«»  pro  ri»Hj*  I  oiia  I  iNo«lrl  ('aw, 
modicitioi  and  the  mlnlrttry  aro  most  ofton  moiitioiiiMl)  ^  tUv  inclu- 
sion of  othi^r  occupations,  surb  as  ongineprin^t  teacbln^j  (oxcopt 
at  tbf*  unlvprsity  lovol),  nursing?!  social  workt  pbarmacy^  and 
Journalism,  in  tbo  prot*ossional  catogory  bas  often  boon  questioned» 
presumably  bocauso  tboir  practitioners  did  not  possess  one  or  more 
of  the  necessary  attributes  to  tbo  extent  required  for  full  pro- 
fessluna!  status*    Cbaracteristlrallyt  tbese  newer  professionals 
or  Would-be  professionals  operate  in  an  employee  status  in  bureau* 
cratic  institutions!  which  curtail  professional  freedom  as  defined 
hero*     In  the  case  of  secondary  and  elementary  teachers,  the 
Weakest  areas  required  for  full  professional  status  appear  to  be 
in  the  area  of  training,  where  the  existence  of  a  distinct  body 
of  specialised  knowledge  indispensable  for  the  practice  of  teach«> 
ing  is  often  questioned,  and  in  the  degree  of  authority  or  auto- 
nomy given  the  teacher  for  the  actual  performance  of  his  task* 
As  a  result,  the  tetm  quasi-professional  or  semi-professional  is 
often  used  to  characterise  the  status  of  teachers  and  others  whose 
occupations  are  seen  as  almost  professional,  yet  lacking  one  or 
more  of  the  crucial  attributes  to  the  required  degree*     In  practice, 
perhaps  more  important  is  the  predominance  of  women  in  most  of 
these  occupations*    Although  none  of  the  sociologists  who  have 
defined  professional  criteria  list  male  membership  as  a  membership 
requirement,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  fact  members  of  a 
predominantly  female  occupation  could  be  assumed  to  lack  <i  serious, 
life-long  commitment  to  the  occupational  role*     For  a  variety  of 
historical,  psychological,  and  sociological  reasons,  women  have 
been  ieso  likely  tnan  men  to  develop  attitudes  favpttrable  to  pro- 
fessionalism (2)*    A  comparison  between  the  predominantly  female 


1)  Harold  L*  Wilensky,   **the  Professionali^ation  of  Everyone 
American  Journal  of  Sociology.  Vol*  70,  No*  2,  September  1964, 
p«  140* 

2)  For  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  this  problem,  which  includes 
some  original  data  on  teachers,  see  Itichard  L*  Simpson  and  Ida 
Harper  Simpson,  ^liTomen  and  Bureaucracy  in  the  Semi-Professions'*, 
in  Amitai  GtiSioni,  the  Semi-Professions  and  Their  OrganigatiottA 
New  Vork  t  The  Free  Press, 
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**luiniati  **orvleu"  ooriipu i  i  tuin  -  huoIi  u»  teachiilgf  Hooial  work| 
librariatttthipt  etc*      ami  the  prodcimimMUly  male  oiie:iiiuc«rlti0 
field  sU|;6i*Att>  that  tho  »ox  oompoHitititi  of  the  momberfthlp  rathor 
than  lack  oT  |irorpH}»loiial  attrihuteH«  has  playoct  a  crucial  rulo« 
The  pn>  Tost*  I  una  I  st<itii?»  oT  iumms  tir  iiumi  in  titlier  terhuical 

ucoupatiotiH  is  Hehloin  iitiuBtiotitMl  dot^pito  tho  Tact  that  thtiBo 
occiipaiiutiH  aliio  are  litft'ic iinit  ill  somo  of  the  prut'cHdiuiial  attri- 
Initoa  defined  earlier* 

Kurthemiuret   for  all  human  nervico  Wurkors  and  fof  teachers 
in  part iciilui't  iiow  cdkHturJos  tu  professional isat ion  have  arisen 
from  tli««  c|Uest  for  now  qual  if  icatiotis  which  are  said  to  be  more 
liniuirtant  for  HticeoHsftil  performauoi?  than  traditional  "profes- 
sioiial**  attributes  -  sutii  as  iiou-cog:iiitive  or  emotionat  t|ualifica- 
tions*  or  mcMiibori^hip  in  specific  racial  or  social  groupings  (1)« 

the  main  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  a  factual  assess^ 
ment  of  the  current  status  of  the  teaching  occupation  in  the 
United  Statesi   to  serve  as  a  basis  for  speculations  as  to  whetheri 
as  some  have  urnu«^d.   it  is   m  its  way  to  becoming  a  true  profes- 
sion or  whether  as  others  predict  it  will  retain  its  semi-profes- 
sionai  or  quasi^professiotial  status  (2)#    Partly  as  a  consequence 
of  broader  social  and  technological  developmontsi  the  teaching 
profession  is  changing  In  many  respects*    Most  important  are  chan- 
ges in  its  recruitment  base  t  the  length  and  content  of  training  t 
retention  patterns  |   the  structure  of  the  work  setting  |  the  defi* 
nition  of  professional  responsibility  t  and  the  extent  of  partici- 
pation in  professional  and  trade  union  organisations.    By  examin- 
ing the  changes  which  are  occurring  in  these  areas,  we  may  be  able 
to  make  some  Judgments  as  to  how  far  ttieil   combined  impact  will 
go  in  moving    toachnrs  in  tho  direction  of  professionalism* 


1)  For  a  discussl^^ft  uf  this  viewpoint  see  Susan  Bal loch i  **To wards 
a  Policy  for  the  Professionalisa tion  ot  Teachers^i  Paper  XI  of 
this  volume* 

2)  Moore  sees  the  problem  uiainly  in  connection  with  teachers* 
strikes  which  lead  to  the  withholding  of  serviceSf  a  basic 
violation  of  professional  norms*     Howevert  he  leaves  the  ques- 
tion open*  since  physicians  strikes  have  also  occurred  in  re- 
cent years*     (Moore«  op*cit*t  p*  2o6)*    £t;^ioni»  on  the  other 
hand    feels  that  the  semi -professions*  aspirations  to  full 
prot  .jssionai  status  are  unrealistic  and  recommends  that  these 
occupations  **seek  to  improve  their  status  rathor  than  to  try  to 
pass  for  another***     (£t/ioni#  o0*cit *,  p*vii)*    That  the  profes* 
sionai  model  may  be  inappropriate  for  the  teaching  profession 
has  not  been  suggested  by  these  authors* 
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PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AMERICAN  TEACHERS 


When  United  States  schools  op&n^d  In  ihc  lall  uf  1971 t  a 
total  of  2»360»000  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  were  employed 
by  local  school  systems  to  teach  close  to  52  million  students  (l)« 
Most  of  the  students  and  teachers  wore  in  the  primary  ^ades 
(kindergarten  through  grade  6)»  with  a  total  of  1,308,000  teachers 
in  these  grades,  as  against  1,091,000  in  Junior  and  senior  high 
schools  (grades  7-*12)  (2).    The  1971  estimates  are  generally  in 
line  with  earlier  projections,  and  represent  an  increase  over 
comparable  figures  for  1970,  although  exact  comparisons  cannot  be 
made  because  of  variations  in  estimating  procedures  (3)« 

A.  SEX 

One  of  the  persistant  issues  in  United  States  education  is 
tho  dominance  of  women  in  fi;he  teaching  profession*    As  mentioned 
earlier,  many  observers  feel  that  this  imbalance  hinders  the  more 
complete  adoption  of  fully  professional  attitudes  and  behaviour 
patterns  among  teachers,  since  women  are  said  to  have  a  moro  mar*- 
ginai  attachment  to  the  profession  and  are  (*1«o  more  rompliant  and 
less  insistent  on  professional  autonomy  than  men  especially  when 

1)  United  Statei)  Office  of  Education,  **Back  to  School  Survey**, 
Press  Release,  September  1971* 

2)  Statistics  on  this  subject  are  inconsistent,  because  in  sdme 
school  systems  the  7th  and  Hth  grades  are  part  of  an  elementary 
school  and  teachers  in  these  grades  and  schools  would  be  counted 
as  elementary  school  teachers*    Throughout  the  United  States, 
the  trend  i0  however  toward  Junior  high  schools  (for  grades  7 
and  8,  sometimes  also  grade  9)  and  the  majority  of  teachers 
beyond  the  6th  grade  are  therefore  counted  as  high  school 
teachers* 

3)  For  the  school  year  1970-71 t  the  NEA  reported  a  total  of 
2,039,891  teachers  employed  iti  United  States  schools,  of  whom 
1,124,816  were  elementary  school  teachers* 


ompluyed  in  l»Mn»<iiicrai      NMttitii*;^  (|)«    Kttrtliorniorot  wniiy  cxpertw 
feoi  that  cliiltlt'oti  »liotilil  have  iRal«*  ioachorisi  hoeatisff  thoy  hvo 
often  aeprlved  of  Tathor  ri^iros  in  homos  whore  I'othora  eithor  are 
abHont  (oHp<*ri(Uly  (n  f;hotto  ramllioH)  or  HponU  ihohI  or  tholr  timo 
at  work  or  triivolliti^r  («*!4porlii  1 1  y  in  more  an*liiont  lamilieH)* 
pHycholo^idtA  nee  the  neeil  ror  adeiitiate  male  role  iiioUoIm  to  Insuro 
optimal  tfooial  and  pHyeholoititVil  development  of  all  children,  and 
ocipecially  of  yonn^:  boyi*.    Aithonc^h  the  numhor  of  mon  in  American 
achools  has  boon  growing  in  recont  yoarsy  the  incroane  has  been 
far  from  tipectacular ,  as  shown  in  Table  1«    Overallt  in  1970-7 1  # 
Just  under  one-third  of  all  teachers  were  men*    Men  constitute  a 
slight  and  stable  majority  at  secondary  school  level  i  at  elemen- 
tary level 9  there  has  been  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  past 
three  years,  possibly  as  a  result  of  military  conscription  poli<* 
cies,  under  which  public  school   teachers  who  were  employed  in 
schools  in  poverty  areas  were  deferred  from  military  service^ 
The  improvement  in  teachers'  pay  rates  and  the  diversification  of 
career  opportunities  in  the  education  sector  also  played  a  part* 

Recent  figures  on  students  enrolled  for  advanced  degrees  in 
education  also  suggest  that  the  present  sex  ratio  of  teachers  will 
not  change  a  great  deal  in  the  near  future*    As  shown  in  Table  2, 
certain  established  trends  persist  i  women  slightly  outnumber  men 
in  total  enrolment  in  all  sub-fields  t  7H  9i  of  the  enrollees  in  the 
fields  for  the  education  of  children  are  women  (the  major  compo- 
nent of  this  category  is  elementary  education)  |  and  men  form  a 
slight  majority  of  the  enrollees  at  the  secondary  education  level* 
In  the  education  fields  aimed  at  training  personnel  other  than 
teachers  (in  particular,  administration,  supervision,  and  finance), 
men  constitute  78  %  of  the  enrollees,  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
now,  as  in  the  past,  men  see  and  seek  opportunities  in  educational 
administration  to  a  greater  extent  than  women  do* 

Although  additional  data,  not  currently  available,  on  the 
actual  sex  distribution  of  entering  teachers  are  needed  for  a  more 
solid  forecast,  it  would  appear  that  a  drastic  change  in  the  sex 
ratio  of  American  teachers  cannot  be  anticipated,  despite  some  ef- 
forts made  in  this  direction*    While  the  improvements  in  teachers^ 
salaries  have  been  sisseable  to  the  point  where  entry  salaries  are 
competitive  with  those  in  other  fields,     *  seems  likely  that  ele<* 
mentary  education  will  continue  to  be  seen  by  men  as  an  essentially 


1)  See  Simpson  and  Simpson  in  £t2ioni«  op^cit^i  especially  pp«  231« 
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ENROLMENT  FUR  AUVANCEM  DEGREES  BV  SEX  OF  STtJUENT  AND  FlEtO 

OF  STtUY,  FAtt  1969 
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Field  of  ;:>tudy 


Education  -  Total 

1*5 

55 

'd3l*tOk2 

Special  Teaching  Pieldit 
(including  physical  and 
health  education) 

51 

*9 

39  «5 

Education  of  Children 

(nursery,  kindergarten, 
early  childhood,  exceptional 
children,  elementary  educa- 
tion) 

22 

7H 

6t*t6Hk 

Secondary  Education 

51 

*9 

17,285 

Education,  Administration, 
Supervision,  Finance 

78 

22 

23,*33 

Counselling  and  Guidance 

*9 

51 

29t3t*B 

Education,  General 

*7 

53 

23,«»57 

Education,  all  other  fields 

51 

1*9 

36,050 

Hon 


Vottton 


Percentages 


Total 


NumtiHr 


Source  t  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  Students 

Enrolled  for  Advanced  Degrees.  Fall  1969>  Washington , 
D.C.  I  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1970, 
PP*  15-16* 


female  occupation,  one  which  is  tmsui table  for  most  of  them  unless 
sex-typing  of  occupations  becomes  much  less  rigid  than  at  present • 


B.     SOCIO-ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND 

earlier  studies  of  teachers  have  shown  the  majority  to  be  of 
middle  class  and  lower-middle  class  social  origin  |  compared  to 
college  graduates  in  other  fields,  education  majors  are  more  likely 
to  come  from  lower-income  families,  and  from  rural  or  small  towti 
backgrounds  (1)«    In  past  years,  teachers*  colleges  were  often 
cheaper  and  more  accessible  for  this  type  of  student  i  more  recently. 


1)  See  for  example,  Vard  S*  Mason,  The  Beginning  Teacher  i  Status 
and  Career  Orientations >  Washington,  b.c.  i  tlniteo  Urates  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,   1961,  pp.  11-20* 
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tti4>  protitctniiluii  of  Jiutinx'  cuM«»t;t?H  ami  brotich  cnttipu»oH  of  Stato 
univertiitiifti  |m»^prcviaed  m«i'o  uitiiotiH  for  tioii-afriuent  ^tudeiita* 
However,  toactiiitg  continued  to  attract  many  of  ttioso  students  be« 
cause  41  orr«rt»  Job  security  and  upporttmities  for  admini8trati%*o 
careers  as  well  as  important  Intrinsic  rewards.     Vet  these  genera- 
lisations conceal  significant  differences  between  male  and  female 
teacherSf   those  of  different  ethnic  backgroundst  high  school  and 
elementary  school  ieacherst  and  those  teaching  in  various  types 
of  communities.    As  a  group,  women  who  obtain  a  four«year  college 
degree  are  of  slightly  higher  socio-economic  origin  tlian  male  gra- 
duates, both  because  of  motivational  and  economic  factors*  Women 
from  non-affluent  family  backgrounds  often  aspire  to  white  collar 
Jobs  for  which  a  high  school  or  two-year  Junior  college  prepara- 
tion is  adequate*    Many  of  them  see  marriage  as  the  main  avenue 
to  social  mobility*    Furthermore,  families  for  whom  a  child's  col- 
lege education  represents  a  true  sacrifice  are  likely  to  favour 
sons  over  daughters  when  col  lege -going  decisions  are  made*    In  mid- 
dle class  and  upper-middle  class  families,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
college  education,  often  Initially  without  a  clear  vocational  ob- 
jective in  view,  is  increasingly  taken  for  granted  for  all  child- 
ren regardless  of  sex*     Studies  have  shown  that  women  who  majored 
in  arts  and  sciences  tend  to  be  of  higher  socio-economic  origin 
than  those  who  mdjored  in  one  of  the  pre-professional  fields  (es- 
pecially education  and  nursing)  (I)*    However,  as  they  progress 
or  after  they  graduate,  women  find  themselves  increasingly  chan- 
nelled toward  teaching  careers,  partly  by  inclination  and  interest, 
partly  under  the  influence  of  counsellors  and  teachers,  and  partly 
because  of  the  lack  of  visible,  attractive  alternatives*    Thus,  a 
follow-up  study  of  a  nationwide  sample  of  199^  college  graduates 
conducted  in  1963  showed  considerable  differences  in  occupational 
outcome  for  men  and  women*    £ven  among  those  who  had  majored  in 
academic  fields  other  than  education,  women  were  much  more  likely 
to  be  teachers  (Table  3)*     Perhaps  most  revealing  are  the  findings 
of  a  very  detailed  analysis  of  recruitment  to  teaching  obtained 
from  a  comprehensive  longitudinal  study  of  1937  Wisconsin  high 
school  seniors  who  were  surveyed  in  1964*    The  survey  showed  that 
while  nearly  one-third  of  all  women  in  the  sample  were  of  low  socio* 
economic  background,  only  slightly  over  10  ^  of  those  who  actually 
became  teachers  were  drawn  from  this  level  -  with  girls  from  high 


I)  See  for  eitample,  James  A*  Davis,  Undergraduate  Career  UecAsions* 
Chicago  I  Aldinei  1963* 
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»(»ei4»«(90utiuiQic  tiacKt^roiititltt  iNftiHt  I  ( iit  f  it^  n  liii'«o  |it  op«l*tlon  of 
tare  rocruittf*    Tho  InvoHtiuator  ccmicImiIoU  thai  earlier  asisump* 
tioni»  abuut  teacliors  being  preiiotninant ly  nf  lower«»midctle  rlaas 
back^^ruund  tiemled  ro-«*xnfnlnntinti|  and  that  ^teaching  8eom»  to 
attract  women  oV  hlgli  »oeio-eoonoiiiJi*  baokicruund  to  a  murh  gr<*ater 
extent  than  haH  been  asHumed**  (!)• 

Not  only  are  women  teachem  initially  of  higher  socio-economic 
origin  than  men  teacherM  |  their  t»ocial  Htatus  is  probably  further 
advanced  through  marriage*    Although  extennivet  specific  data  are 
not  available  |  we  can  infer  from  census  data  that  women  college 
graduates  are  unlikely  to  marry  men  who  do  not  have  at  least  a 
bachelor's  degree  {  wives  often  have  fewer  years  of  education 
than  their  husbands*    Thusi  a  married  woman  teacher  of  low  socio* 
economic  origin  is  probably  the  wife  of  a  professional «  technician« 
managert  or  buslnen^mant  and  enjoys  the  status  conferred  by  her 
husband's  occupation*    Differences  in  the  social  origin  and  status 
of  men  and  women  teachers  have  important  consequences  for  profes* 
sional  behaviour*     For  exampie«  in  a  study  examining  teacher 
unionisation  and  militancyt  it  was  foitnd  that  70      of  male  teach* 
ers  and  ^2  ^  of  female  teachers  in  New  York  were  militant  (as 
measured  by  attitude  and  behaviour  during  school  strikes  in  the 
early  nineteen  sixties)*    Aside  from  feelings  about  the  occupa- 
tion  -  with  teaching  being  a  ''better'^  Job  for  women  than  for  men  - 
social  class  was  seen  as  an  important  variable«  since  60  io  of  the 
married  women  teachers  were  married  to  men  in  occupations  with 
higher  prestige  and  income  than  teaching  (medicine «  lav«  business)* 
Thus*  it  is  not  surprising  that  61  ^  of  the  men  teachers  in  New 
York*  as  opposed  to  ^7  ^  of  the  women  thought  of  themselves  as 
belonging  to  the  working  or  lower*middle  class  (2)* 

In  addition  tj  sex  and  social  classi  race  and  ethnicity  are 
important  elements  in  a  pxofile  of  the  Amet lean  teacher*  ^or 
examplOf  until  recent  years*  Negro  teach«»r4  were  heavily  drawn 
from  the  Negro  middle  class*  since  teaching  was  one  of  the  f%>w 
occupations  which  provided  open  access  and  employment  for  Negrne8« 
although  most  often  in  segregated  environments*    In  a  small  pilot 
study  of  Chicago  high  school  teachers*  significant  differences  in 


1)  Ronald  M*  Pavalko*   **Recruitment  to  Teaching  t  Patterns  of  Se* 
lection  and  Retention^*  Sociology  of  Education^  Vol*  ^3*  No*  3« 
Summer  1970«  p*  3^6* 

2)  Stephen  Cole«  **The  Unionissation  of  Teachers  t  Determinants  of 
Rank  and  File  Support^*     Sociology  of  gducation*  Vol*  ktf  No*  It 
Itfinter  1968.  P*  IS. 


role  urioitiailotaH  MVo  found  among  teachors  of  different  ethnic 
origin«t  urith  Negroes  more  ^^administration**  oriented  (for  example 
concerned  with  maintaining  discipline!  training  studenta  fur  Jobs 
seoking  advancement  by  becoming  a  principal  or  other  school  adml* 
nistrator)»  Irish  and  Jewish  teachers  most  **knoiirlcdge**  oriented 
(concerned  with  subject  mattert  training  students  to  become  scho- 
lars #  seeking  advancement  by  teaching  in  college  or  advancing  in 
academic  fields)  and  Italian  teachers  most  **studont*^  oriented 
(concerned  with  helping  and  counselling  roleSt  training  socially 
well*adjv.sted  studentst  seeking  advancement  by  becoming  counsel* 
lors  (f)«    Although  much  more  extensive  research  is  needed  before 
we  can  assess  the  impact  of  social  ctasst  ethnic  or  cultural 
traits  on  teachers'  role  orientations  and  professional  behaviourf 
it  is  clear  that  the  sheer  fact  of  having  over  two  million  indivi 
duals  of  very  different  backgrounds  involved  in  dealing  with  90 
million  students  in  35tOOO  highly  diverse  school  districts  with 
even  more  diverse  characteristics  makes  all  generalisations  about 
the  American  teaching  profession  haasardous  and  inapplicable  to 
many  situations* 


1)  Mildred  Kornackert  **The  fithnic  Teacher  in  the  Urban  Classroom** 
Education  and  Urban  SocietVi  Vol*  It  Not  3t  May  1969 t  PP#  2k7^ 
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II 

Ttm  rpucATioN  or  teachers 


Thtf  preparation  of  teachers  has  come  a  iotig  way  dittce  the 
turn  of  the  century*  when  the  majority  of  teachers  were  graduates 
of  normal  schools*  which  they  entered  after  6  years  of  elementary 
training  and  attended  for  a  relativt^ly  brief  period  -  anywhere 
from  six  weeks  to  two  years  Even  as  late  as  1930-31  •  govern-- 

ment  statistics  showed  that  70  ^  of  all  United  States  teachers  did 
not  have  a  bachelor*s  degree*    By  contrast*  in  I968-69*  this  was 
true  of  only  k  l(«     (See  Table  k) 

The  proportion  of  teachers  with  master <s  degrees  has  increased 
in  recent  years*  although  as  Table  k  shows    the  increase  was  not  a 
steady  one«  probably  because  of  the  acute  teacher  shortage  at  times 
during  the  nineteen  sixties*    The  most  recent  available  figures  oti 
students  enrolled  in  education  suggest  that  the  proportion  of 
teachers  with  master *s  degrees  will  continue  to  increase  (sec* 
Table  9)* 

Much  of  the  controversy  about  teacher  preparation  centres  not 
on  the  completion  of  degree  requirements  per  se^  but  around  student 
ability  levels*  academic  standards  and  curriculum  content*  Critics 
of  teacher  training  •  who  have  been  both  numerous  and  vociferous 
in  the  past  decade  -  have  charged  that  lowability  and  low- 
performance  students  are  recruited  into  teaching,  and  that  most 
undergraduate  and  graduate  curricula  are  of  poor  academic  quality 
and  inappropriate  for  the  needs  of  present-day  elementary  and 
secondary  students* 

The  notion  that  teachers  come  from  the  lowest  ability  of  the 
college  population  is  both  widespread  and  to  some  extent  confirmed 
by  research  evidence*  although  the  processes  at  work  are  rather 
complex*    Education  ma Jors  (who  were  found  to  be  of  lower  academic 


1)  For  a  useful  summary  of  the  history  of  teacher  education  in  the 
United  States^  see  Charles  E*  Silberman»  ^^^^^^  ^!t^^^tju" 
room.    New  York  1  Random  Mouse,  1970,  Part  II  t  "The  Education 
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ability  th»n  thutii*  wiui  cIiciko  otlu^r  fiel<lH)i  do  not  in  fnct  const i» 
tute  the  buik  of  teaciierHi  oHfieciallv  at  Hecoiidary  ievol  as  we 
showed  earlier^    The  real  isdue  is  selective  attrition,  bntli  at 
the  time  of  graduation  (those  who  never  start  to  teach)  and  after 
a  few  years  of  teaching*     Special   tulniJatiotiM  pr€»parLMl  for  tho 
Commission  on  Human  Resources  in  t9M  frtim  survey  data  collected 
by  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  showed  that  graduates  who 
entered  teaching  had  lower  grades  in  col  leg**  than  those  who  entered 
other  occupations*    Once  in  teachingi  the  better  students  among 
the  men  left  the  field  t  this  was  not  true  of  women,  especially 
of  those  who  were  marriedi  and  of  those  who  taught  in  secondary 
schools* 

.     The  previously  quoted  Wisconsin  study  had  some  data  on 
measured  intelligence,  as  well  as  college  grades*     It  was  found 
that  women  who  ranked  in  the  lowest  third  were  under<*repr«sented 
while  those  in  the  highest  third  with  respect  to  measured  Intel li«* 
gence  were  over-represented  among  those  who  became  teachers* 
**Late  recruits*'  -  those  who  did  not  originally  plan  to  become 
teachers  •  were  more  often  drawn  from  the  highest  intelligence 
group*    Attrition,  however,  was  higher  among  the  most  intelligent 
than  among  those  of  lower  intelligence  (l)*    in  summary,  available 
data  suggest  that  the  teaching  field  is  rei.ruiting  higher  quolity 
women  than  men  t  among  men  apparently  recruits  who  were  the  best 
Students  leave  the  profession  at  the  highest  rate  t  among  women 
the  attrition  picture  is  less  clear*    The  schools  face  a  real 
problem,  therefore,  in  achieving  the  simultaneous  goals  of  re- 
cruiting more  men  and  more  high-ability  teachers^  which  many  see 
as  necessary  pre-conditions  for  tho  achievement  of  professional 
status* 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  figures  currently  available 
and  quoted  here  are  relatively  old  t  some  of  the  developments  in 
recent  years  may  well  have  led  to  more  interest  in  teaching  among 
high«ability  students*    Many  college  observers  report  a  lessening 
in  interest  in  the  hard  sciences  on  the  part  of  bright  students 
and  more  interest  in  people-oriented  fields*    Thus,  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  Teacher  Corps  were  able  to  recruit  able  young  people 
for  teaching  Jobs  (2)* 

1)  Pavalko^  oo*clt*,  p«  3^9* 

2)  New  data  on  the  teaching  interests  and  activities  of  college 
students  and  recent  college  graduates  will  be  available  from 

a  study  being  conducted  for  the  United  States  Office  of  £duca«* 
tion  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research  in  co«*operation 
with  the  American  Council  on  Education* 
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Tablu  6 


ACAOBMXC  PERFOR^tANCE  INDEX  UK  PERSONS  Willi  STAVED  XN  TEACHING  OR 
WHO  LEFT  WITIIJN  THREE  YEARS, 
by  Hox,  family  statUHi  and  lovol  ol*  t«»arltin^ 


Sex  aiid  Family  Status 

Elementary 

Secondary 

quit 

Never 
quit 

Quit 

Never 
quit 

Men 

1.^7 

1.37 

1.68 

1*32 

Single  Women 

l*7« 

1*65 

U8a 

U86 

Married  Wemt^ni  no  child- 
ren 

1.67 

U70 

\.90 

2.03 

Married  Women,  with 
children 

1*79 

1.87 

1*96 

U88 

Source  t  Special  tabulatioun  from  NORC  1961  survey  and  follow-up 
of  college  lienlors*    The  Academic  Performance  Index  is  A 
measure  based  on  grades  adjusted  for  differences  in  col« 
lege  8elertivit)r«     It  has  a  range  from  a  low  of  1«0  to  a 
high  of  3.0.    ICited  in  John       Folger,  Helen  S.  Astin* 
and  Alan  E«  Rayer*  Human  Resources  and  Higher  Education» 
New  York  $  Russell  Sage  Foundation*  19«0,  p«  ll^/^ 

The  impression  conveyed  by  a  persistent  folklorei  as  well  as 
a  recent  avalanche  of  booktt  and  articles  highly  critical  of  the 
American  school  system  is  that  one  of  its  groat  uniform  weaknesses 
lies  in  the  area  of  teacher  preparation  t  teachers  are  required 
to  take  too  many  courses  in  educational  methods  and  are  poorly 
prepared  in  subject  matter  areas*    While  this  may  have  been  the 
case  twenty  years  agoi  when  specialised  teachers*  colleges  played 
an  important  role  in  teacher  preparation^  and  may  still  be  true 
in  some*  states*  it  is  simply  not  an  accurate  description  of  the 
most  preval«*nt  situation  The  preparation  of  teachers  takos 

place  predominantly  in  public  colleges  and  tmiversities*  Accord* 
ing  to  a  nationwide  survey  of  entering  freshmen  In  1967i  close  to 
half  of  all  freshmen  at  public  four-year  colleges  Were  planning 
to  become  elementary  or  secondary  teachers  $  after  the  first  year* 
when  some  attrition  had  already  taken  place*  the  proportion  was 
still  very  high*  with  17  ^  of  the  men  and  53  9&  of  the  women 


l)  The  American  educational  system  is  a  truly  decentraliiied  one* 
with  each  state  having  almost  autonomous  teacher  training  and 
certification  procedures*  often  with  further  requirottt^nts  ttt 
the  local  School  district  level* 
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choosing  this  occupation  (!)♦     I^^owor  than  half  of  thoao  scudents 
pianned  to  be  education  majorsi  and  mont  of  the^e  were  tuiuro  ele- 
mentary school  teachers.    ♦•Students  planning  to  teach  at  the  secon- 
dary level  typically  major  in  an  academic  subject Thus  teacher 
education  is  a  major  responsibility        the  aradiMMlc  departmentH 
of  most  colleges  and  universities,  and  not  just  their  schools  or 
departments  of  education* Whether  the  students  major  in  educa- 
tion or  in  an  academic  subject  they  take  the  bulk  of  their  course 
wrH  -  as  a  rule  2/3  to  j/h  -  in  the  academic  departments*  •  •  Thus, 
if  American  school  teachers  are  poorly  educated,  it  is  the  liberal 
arts  professors,  not  Just  the  educationists,  vrho  are  to  blame*"*  (2) 

Certification  requirements  may  at  times  specify  additional 
•duoation  courses,  but  again  there  is  great  variation  by  states. 
Averages  for  the  United  States  are  19  semester-hours  of  profes- 
sional education  for  elementary  school  teachers  and  1^  semester- 
hours  for  secondary  teachers  (out  of  a  total  of  120  semester-hours, 
i#hich  usually  constitute  a  four-year  college  programme),  although 
soma  states  require  as  many  as  30  and  2^1  hours  for  elementary  and 
secondary  certificates,  respectively  (3).    Student  teaching  is 
usually  an  additional  requirement • 

The  content  of  teacher  education  courses  and  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  student  teoching  experience  are  more  important  and 
more  controversial  because  they  are  one  of  the  major  determinants 
of  professionalism.    Much  of  the  current  discussion  about  teacher 
training  and  many  of  the  reform  proposals  centre  on  this  area. 
Low  academic  standards  are  said  to  prevail,  especially  at  the  gra- 
duate level  where  masters*  programmes  often  are  completed  on  a 
part-time  basis  and  by  students  unqualified  for  graduate  work. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  both  at  the  masters  and  doctoral  levels. 


1)  American  Council  on  Education  -  Office  of  Research,  «The  First 
Year  of  College  t  A  follow-up  Normative  Report Research  Re- 
Dorts,  Vol.  5,  No.  1,  February  1970*    It  should  bo  noted  that 
many  of  these  four-year  public  colleges  are  former  teachers* 
colleges,  only  recently  reorganised  as  general  four-year  colle- 
ges as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  state  education  systems.  The 
extent  to  Which  faculties  and  curriculum  have  been  expanded 
varies,  of  course,  but  in  many  states  the  change  has  been  con- 
siderable. 

2)  Siiberman,  oo.  cit.,  p.  377* 

3)  Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  on  Education,  Teacher  Certifica- 
tion and  Preparation  in  Massachusetts^  Report  Number  1  t  Status. 
i^roblems  anq  Vroposed^oiutions»    Boston  t  Massachusetts  Advi- 
sory i!ounoil  on  educailon,  June  1968. 
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(traduAto  |»ro(;rammiv»  in  iMliieatiun  liavo  rnrcly  boon  as  «»i>loctive  and 
rigorous  as  tliotif*  in  the  arts  and  Hciencos  or  those  offorod  by 
professional  schools*  especially  medicine  or  engineerint;*  The 
system  of  national  folluwsliips  and  assistaiitships,  and  the  presence 
of  hi|;h  calibre  research  prot^rammns  which  in  other  fieldH  created 
a  cohesive  full-time  academic  milieu  for  students  and  teachers 
never  was  achieved  in  the  rieid  oV  education*     Schools  oV  educa* 
tion  oriented  to  the  needs  of  their  state  systems  have  been  predo«» 
minantly  parochial  institutions,  dependent  oV  state  and  local  sup* 
port  as  well  as  tuition  payments  borne  by  school  systems  to  up* 
l^rade  and  certify  local   teachers,     Xn  recent  years,  however,  the 
major  universities,  wi.th  encourai^ement  from  private  foundations 
and  from  the  federal  government,  have  made  considerable  efforts 
to  upgrade  these  graduate  pi    "fMrnmes,     The  principal  innovation 
was  the  introduction  of  higli    luality,  full«-time  programmes,  leading 
to  a  new  master's  degree,   the  MAT  (ftaster  of  Arts  in  Teaching), 
specialised  by  subject  matter  field  and  desigtied  to  prepare  well«» 
qualified  students  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  To 
date,  the  programmes  are  still  relatively  small,  but  their  impact 
on  other  graduate  programmes  in  education  may  prove  to  be  signi* 
f leant  (t), 

one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  newer  degree  programmes 
such  as  the  NAT,  as  well  as  one  of  the  reforms  recommended  for 
existing  programmes,  is  a  heavier  emphasis  on  internships  or 
••clinical"  experience.    There  is  much  interest  in  bringing  the 
future  teacher  -  as  well  as  the  professor  in  the  education  depart* 
ments  -  into  closer  contact  with  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  and  with  other  elements  of  the  larger  community  within 
which  the  teacher  must  function*     Much  of  this  emphasis  is  a  con* 
sequence  of  the  urban  crisis  in  the  United  States,  and  the  dis- 
covery  that  existing  educational  approaches  and  practices  have 
been  especially  inappropriate  for  teachers  of  racial  minorities 
and  other  disadvantaged  students*    The  introduction  of  technolo« 
gical  innovations,  many  of  which  are  designed  for  student  self«use, 
require  different  patterns  of  teacher  activities  in  and  out  of  the 
classroom.     Increasingly,  teachers  are  tau^.ht  to  become  diagnos* 
ticians  rather  than  dispensers  of  group  instruction  |  they  learn 
to  select  appropriate  materials  for  individual  children  who  then 

1)  Preliminary  data  from  ••A  Survey  of  Graduate  Student &••  conducted 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion  on  Higher  education  showed  the  following  degree  enrolments 
among  graduate  students  in  education  tH*A,,  98  ^  |  MAT,  8  ^  1 
Ph,l>M7  %  t  £dj)„9  ^  I  other,  10  ^, 
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joani  by  ttt<nii9«ol v<9M  of  iti  Hinall  i;ruii|is«  nrtHii  with  aHHieiiance 
of  tochtiuloi^ical  dovicon.     riM?rt»  l»  also  iiici  oriB in^;  rocoi:ni  I  ion 
thai  iliirin^:  llinlr  traitiltti;:  |Ylia»D  now  toaclu^rs  novil  botior  iiit'ortna- 
tiuii  aiKl  hi*bavLoiiral  ii;iii«laiM*c*  in  ilc^aliiu;  with  tfio  vory  cumplox 
at ii tiMliiiaX  and  <fim>tiunal  strosisoM  %vhii*h  thi»y  «*xp<»r leuci**  ett|wc3ial« 
ly  in  tlio  imior  city  srhuut^*     Many  ni*w  an«l  imat;itiat i ve  toachor 
oilucaticin  t»rcY|;ranuuf*H  aiv  boini;  launrht*d  in  diver  ho  rotitmuni  ticf»  | 
thoir  {Mtmition  c^haractorisi  ten  art*  ion^^or  and  nioro  intoiietivo  intern- 
ship prot;ramtnoH|  undor  wliii*h  a  yutin^;  toachor  receiv«»2»  continitons 
pro  IVss  tonal  suporvision  and  i^ni  dance  and  oxperiencos  a  hot  tor « 
root***  fM'ailnal   transit  inn  towards  bis  rir*4t   rospn«sibl#»  t^€»*f**hing 
Job  (t)«     M<itiv  ill'  ihf*Mo  pro(;rammos  art*  strucMnred  so  as  to  involve 
older  I  c*xperienced  teaclu*rs  -  the  current  classroom  teachers  # 
principal  St  and  supervisors  -  to  a  touch  larger  extent  in  actual 
training;  art ivi ties  than  was  traditionally  the  case  in  student- 
teachini^*    This  has  the  additional  advantage  of  providing  a  form 
of  in*service  training  for  experienced  school  personnel  whO| 
despite  much  lip-service  to  this  concept #  are  seldom  exposed  to 
systematic  in-service  training*     Systematic  research  data  in  this 
area  are  non-exl stent i  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  Judge  the 
extent  to  wliich  there  has  been  change  or  progress*    From  impres- 
sionistic data  and  the  pres«*nce  of  continued  criticism*   it  Would 
appear  that  the  occasional  one-or  two-day  workshop  is  basically 
the  only  widespread  activity  in  this  area  |  only  for  some  spe- 
cialised high-school  teachersi  most  often  in  science  and  mathema- 
tics »  were  there  more  extensive  programmes »  usually  sponsored  by 
the  National  Science  Koundation  in  the  form  of  summer  workshops» 
but  even  these  have  failed  to  reach  more  than  a  minority  of  teach-. 
ers«    Some  in-service  training  is  carried  out  through  teachers^ 
professional  associa tions»  rather  than  school  systems  or  univer- 
sities*    This  is  potentially  perhaps  the  most  promising  develop- 
ment! but  in  this  area  I   too«   the  abst>nce  of  data  precludes  assetts- 
ment  at  present • 


I)  For  provocative  new  proposals  and  ideasi  see  for  example 
fi*  Otiianel  Smith »  Teachers  for  the  Real  World >  Washington^ 
D.C*   t  The  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Educa- 
iioni   1969«     Bvv  also»  Silbeiinani  op^cit*  >   for  descriptions  of 
oti-going  innovative  programmes  in  teacher  education^  especially 
a  programme  tit  the  New  School  for  Behavioral  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  North  Dakota  and  the  Bank  Street 
College  of  Education  Program  in  Kew  York* 
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COHMITMENT  TO  TEACHING 


Are  tMchera  le«0  committed  to  their  occupation  than  other 
profeaaionala  ?    Thia  ia  a  frequent  aaaertiont  tmaed  on  the  much 
publiciaed  turnover  experience  of  many  achooia  and  achool  die* 
tricta*    Women  are  believed  to  teach  only  for  a  few  yeara»  uauaUy 
until  they  marry  or  have  their  firat  child  |  men  are  aaid  to  re* 
main  in  teaching  only  until  they  can  find  a  more  lucrative  or  more 
preatigioua  Job« 

It  ia  difficult  to  provide  hard  and  faat  anawera  to  aettle 
theae  iaauea*  ainoe  we  really  have  no  norms  aa  to  what  oonatitutea 
high  or  low  turnover  in  profesaiona  in  generals    It  ia  true  that 
women  teachera  aeldom  continue  to  work  when  they  have  small  child- 
ren* but  this  is  true  of  most  college-educated  women  in  the  United 
Statea  with  the  poaaible  exception  of  a  very  career-oriented 
minority  moat  often  with  a  PhD  or  medical  degree*    Actuallyt  the 
data  we  have  on  aingle  women  and  on  men  suggest  that  retention  in 
the  teaching  field*  aatiafaction  with  teaching  careerat  and  oommit* 
ment  to  the  field  are  probably  not  much  lower  than  they  are  in 
other  profeaaional  fielda  (for  eaample*  law  and  medicine) «  Thuat 
in  the  previouaiy  quoted  atudy  of  college  graduateat  80  ^  of  the 
men  who  were  teaehera  in  I960  were  alao  teachera  in  1963  |  the 
aame  waa  true  of  84  it  of  the  engineers  (l)« 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Bducation  Aasociation  for 
the  aohool  year  1965*66  showed  the  following  median  yaara  of 
teaching  experience  for  different  age  groupa  i 


Under  30 
30-39 
40  •  49 
50  and  over 


3*0  Yeara 

8*0 
14«0 
85*0 


1)  Sharpt  oo^cit>4  p*  71* 
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Wttfit  t«»4i«  hors  III  iliis  saint'  survoy  wcto  4t«<ki*tl   ll   tlifv  k<iiilfl 
want  to  bfCiiiii4*  nsioliors  fi^^ain  iV  iUoy  luul  a  t^liatict*  to  «tart  «v«rf 
the  groat  imtjitrity  aitMwonMl  yvH  |   this  sanio  «|iii'stioii  hail  lii*c*ti 
H»kml  ill  llirot*  oartior  NEA  Htirvoys  and  tin*  ti*€*iHl  Hoomt«  io  point 
toward  croatiM*  <*<»mmi  ttiu*nt   in  ttuir**  riToni   y«*ars«  as  tlif  totlowliti: 
figures  mIiuw  (\)  t 


Of  courne,   the  eontmi tment  of  those  who  iftciyinl  in  the  profes- 
sion is  only  one  side  of  the  story  |  the  real   issue  raised  by 
those  who  question  the  retention  power  of  teaching;  are  ailefied 
high  turnover  rates*    Here  it  is  necessary  to  make  several  careful 
distinctions*    As  Table  7  shows,  American  teachers  change  Jobs 
frequently  by  moving  from  one  school  or  school  system  to  another* 
usually  in  search  of  better  working  conditions,  such  as  less 
crowded  classrooms,   fewer  problem  students,  or  higher  pay  scales* 
These  Job  changes  contribute  to  the  impression  of  an  unstable  pro- 
fession,  but  they  obviously  i\o  not  reflect  an  unstable  coimnltment 
to  a  teaching  career*     It  is  more  difficult  to  assess  the  fairly 
frequent  moves  out  of  classroom  teaching  into  other  education- 
related  occupations,  such  as  school  guidance,  counselling,  or 
school  library  work,  or  various  supervisory  positions,  such  as 
principal  or  curriculum  specialist*    However,  moves  away  from  prac- 
tice into  administrative  positions  are  part  of  a  normal  career  line 
in  many  occupations  |  physicians  become  clinic  administrators, 
engineer  X  and  lawyers  become  management  executives*  Teachers, 
faced  with  a  lower  career  ceiling  than  other  profes  i ,       ^,  may  be 
more  likely  to  seek  advancement  by  moving  into  non-i  ^cUinr.  careers 
in  the  educational  field,  a  situation  which  is  in  part  responsible 
for  current  attempts  at  restructuring  teacher  roles  through  hierar- 
chical systems  to  provide  greater  career  opportunities  for  class- 
room teachers*     In  the  absence  of  comparable  data  from  other  pro- 
fessions, it  is  difficult  to  make  a  Judgment  whether  movement  out 
of  teaching  -  into  both  related  and  unrelated  occupations  -  is 
high  or  low,  but  figures  from  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  the 

I)  National  Education  Association  -  Research  Division,  The  Amt^rican 
iPublic  School  Teacher  196n-66.  Washington,  D*C*  t  National  fetiuca- 
tion  Association, 19b7,  p*  30* 


W«>uld  cc«rtaitily  or 
probably  teach  again 


19^^  Survey 

1956  Survey 

tqbl  Survey 

1966  Survey 
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Unitud  StHioM  tM*ric(9  of  Education  and  shown  in  Table  7  suggest  that 
that  actual  lo»»o^  to  othor  occupations  are  rather  lowt  with  less 
than  I  ^  of  elementary  teachers  and  less  than  2  ^  of  high  school 
teachers  in  a  given  yeart  leaving  for  work  outside  the  field  of 
education* 

The  biggest  loss  is  uf  course  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of 
young  women  tea<*hers  who  stop  working  in  order  to  raise  their  own 
families*    Many  of  them  return  when  their  children  are  of  school 
age*    For  1969f  the  proportion  of  re»«eiitrants  was  estimated  to  be 
about  3  4  of  all  teachers  (1)*    tf  the  current  interest  in  faci* 
litating  employment  and  further  education  fpr  women  persists*  it 
is  likely  that  better  part-time  study  and  working  arrangements  and 
expanded  child  care  facilities  will  reduce  the  withdrawal  rate  of 
women  teachers^  facilitate  re-entry t  and  thus  t\irther  reduce  true 
teacher  turnover  rates* 


1)  He-entrant  figures  from  Teftoher  Supply  and  iJtaand  in  Public 
Schools 4  Washington!  v«C*  t  National  eduoatlon  assooia< 

tlon*  1970«  p*  2B* 
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RESTRUCTURINQ  TEACHER  HOLES 


AltliouirH  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  and  small 
seals  expsrimentation  in  the  past  decade  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
fomins  and  restructuring  American  elementary  and  secondary 
schools «  few  bi>>sic  changes  have  occurred  to  date  which  have  af« 
fectsd  larga  niimbers  of  teachers  New  technological  devices 

.  televisiont  vidootapest  and  programmed  instruction  -  were  gene- 
rally adapted  to  classroom  use  by  the  classroom  teacher*  perhaps 
with  the  assistance  of  an  audio-visual  or  technology  specialist 
who  served  an  entire  school  or  schdol  district*    Although  there 
had  been  eonsidorable  agitation  about  teachers  being  displaced  by 
computerSf  initial  experiences  with  computer-assisted  instruction 
dispelled  these  fearst  partly  because  the  instructional  materials 
produced  by  manufacturers  were  seldom  usable  in  the  classroom 
without  considerable  intervention  and  assistance  by  the  classroom 
teacher*    Tiius*  an  earlier  prediction  made  by  two  sociologists 
that  the  widespread  use  of  new  educational  media  will  on  balance 
improve  the  status  of  teachers  rather  than  depress  it  seems  to  bo 
borne  out  (2)  -  not  primarily  because  of  greater  specialisation 
and  new  roles  in  connection  with  media  use*  such  as  planner* 
script  writert  actor*  consultant  (although  this  has  happened  occa- 
sionally) but  simply  because  the  media  have  not  achieved  the  needed 
level  of  sophistication  and  versatility* 

team  teaching  -  which  was  treated  as  a  major  novelty  and  has 
become  widely  accepted  -  also  does  not  change  the  teachers* 

1)  For  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  the  slow  pace 
of  acceptance  of  innovation  in  Ametican  schools*  see  Leila 
Sussman*  Innovation  in  Education^  United  States  -  Technical 
Report*  Centre  for  Educational  Research  and  innovation*  OECO* 
Paris*  June  1971* 

2)  Bruce  J*  Biddle  and  Peter  H*  Rossi*  ^^Educational  Media*  Educa- 
tion and  Society***  in  The  New  Media  and  Education^  ed*  by  Peter 
H*  Rossi  and  Bruce  J*  biddle*    Chicago  I  Aldine*  1966* 
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rospotttiibi  ii  t ioH  or  proroHtnlottu  I  t<tattiH  in  a  si^^ii ricaiit  wayt  al* 
thoUfTli  iiidotar  as  It  makoi»  <*at;ti  t€»acli4*r  a  !ittlo  movo  of  a  8Ub«* 
Joet  matt<*r  Htit*ciallsi«   it  may  cIoho  tlio  ^jap  bctwoott  tUa  usually 
more  sp«*cial isiul  (and  tliorfi'oi'f*  mur(>  prurosftiuiially  oriontuU) 
si*cotidary  tpa<*lior  and  tUo  t^lomoiitary  toaclier^     lit  #;otieral|  the 
iioH  4*m|iliasij«  lilt  tlio  impurtattco  uT  oarly  rlilldliood  c^ducatiotii  es* 
ppcially  for  ttu*  d lHndvautU|tod|  and  innovations  which  have  been 
intruduCiHl  in  the  elementary  scliouls  •  such  as  specialised  pro* 
Itrammed  reading  and  neiv  maths      have  probably  resulted  in  some* 
what  hi^ther  presti^^e  Tor  the  elementary  srhool  teacher«  who  was 
traditictnal  ly  lens  hi^^hly  educated  and  more  locked  in  by  pres- 
cribed curricula  and  close  supervision  than  the  secondary  school 
teacher* 

The  proMpect  eT  Utilising;  educational  immvations  and  hard* 
ware  to  a  K«t»ater  extent  in  the  near  future  now  that  better  mate* 
rials  are  apparently  being  produced  by  the  many  firms  competing 
In  this  n«»w  industry  has  led  to  a  revival  of  interest  in  struc* 
tural  inn«jvati(inH  of  the  kind  feared  and  opposed  earlier  by 
teacher  groups •     These  ai  lne  fro^l  the  need  to  stabilise  ever* 
rising  educational  costs  «titd  to  speed  up  progress  in  student  per* 
formance  -  especially  among  tlisadvantaged  students  -  which  to 
date  has  been  found  disappointing*     Many  of  the  innovations  which 
receive  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  present  have  important  impii«> 
cations  for  the  status  of  the  teaching  profession*    Most  of  them 
can  be  »nmiiiarised  as  new  ideas  in  the  search  for  greater  economy t 
efficiency  I  and  effectiveness  in  education  (!)•    The  most  important 
of  these  are  S  performance  contractiugt  voucher  systems,  teacher 
accountability^  perf ormance*based  certification  and  differentia* 
ted  or  vertical  staffing*     They  represent  in  effect  the  culmina* 
tion  of  efforts  under  way  since  the  sixties  to  improve  **eduoation 
productivity***   the  amount  and  kind  of  learning  that  is  accomplished 
within  the  school S|  both  among  bright  student s#  and  more  recently, 
among  the  disadvantaged*     efficiency  and  **out*put  oriented^  mea- 
sures are  believed  most  conducive  to  spur  the  tradition*bound  and 
bureaucratic  educational  estabi istiment  into  action  and  to  speed 
up  the  adoption  of  technological  €U*vices  and  other  innovations  (2)* 

1)  For  a  good  summary  of  the  current  key  concepts  as  seen  from 
tiie  union  perspectivei   see  AFT  Quest  Paper  No »  lOi  Dr«  Kobert 

0«  Bhaerman,  ♦•New  Currents  in  Eciucation  t  A  Preliminary  Ileview**t 
Washington,  il.C*  t  American  rederation  of  Teachers,  August 
1970. 

2)  For  a  comprehensive  discussioti  of  these  issues  and  their  impli* 
cations  for  the  status  of  teachers,  see  Martin  Trow,  «The  Now 
Media  in  the  Evolution  of  American  Education**,   Ih  Kossi  and 
Biddle,  QPiciU,  pp.  329-3^»« 
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ihf»  moi«t  highly  public l»t»d  aro  ••ptM^rotimiitco  ouiiiractH**  betwcon 
private  flmiM  and  ii  local   »chuul»    Uiulor  thoMc  cuiitractM^  a  prl* 
vate  «»on^rartnr  t^tiarautonrt  a  cortnlit  rato  oT  proitrot^ti  Tor  Htiiclcmts 
(for  exumpt«*t  to  lairti*  lifiiilhij:  Hkllts)  to  b«»  moasuriMl  thruiifrti  pf»- 
rloUlc  objocilvo  tf^i»t»»  with  an  liiroiitlvo  paymoiit  Toaturo  built 
Into  the  proeratmno  t   tho  coHtracioi%  an  violi  ax  tho  liirttructorft 
employetl  by  hlm»  aro  palil  boHusoH  Tor  excoptluital  roMultH* 

Various  typuH  ot*  porformuiico  cuiitracts  liavo  boon  funded  by 
tho  urricp  uf  Econiiinlc  Opportunity  and  thf  orrliTe  ol*  Education 
and  art^  uurrtfutly  under  wuy  in  31  school  dl«»trlctM  |  many  others 
are  under  con^ildorat lou«     MoBt  of  th(»?4«*  rely  heavily  on  education- 
al technoloiiry  (coitiputerltied  liistructlon)   to  meet  their  objective* 
In  other  communl tl«(»|  which  have  not  £:one  ho  far  a»  performance 
contract In^*  the  lih*a«i  behind  the  performance  contract  have  ralcted 
coMBlderable  Interest*    Here  the  teaclierx  are  given  a  more  active 
rule  and  direct  rewardn  for  superior  student  performance*  In 
IfadhlngtoUf  n»C»i  the  school  board  was  anxious  to  build  a  **per« 
formance  reward**  feature  Into  teacher  coutractsi  with  premium  pay 
i;iven  to  teachers  whose  students*  gains  surpassed  those  achieved 
by  others  of  comparable  ability*     The  teachers^  union  vetoed  the 
plan*     But  111  other  cities*  experiments  along  thesi*  lines  are  under 
way  }   teachers  at  an  elementary  school  lii  PortlaUflt  Oregon #  were 
organised  Into  teams  I  each  team  received  a  $l|OriO  stipend  and 
competed  with  other  teams  for  bonuses  for  teaching  succes:)* 

There  has  been  considerable  objection  from  teachers  and 
teacliet*  organisations  to  some  of  the  more  publicised  performance 
contracts  and  to  the  cuncepts  of  rewarding  teacher  effectiveness* 
The  Issue  of  merit  pay  -a  concept  traditionally  opposed  by  trade 
unions  In  all  fleldst  and  one  which  teacher  organisations  find 
especially  objectionable  because  of  Its  unprofessional  overtones  - 
has  been  raised  most  consistently*    Thusi  In  1962*   the  AFT's  Con«» 
ference  on  Merit  Hating  couclnded  that  merit  pay  Is  **a  device 
le«^dln£T  ^»  educational  > ward*hee I lng<  among  faculties  and  that  It 
footers  confusloui  friction  and  111  will  among  staff  members*** 
There  are  other  serious  objections  to  it:i  as  well*     For  examplei 
if  performance  is  measured  by  objective  tests#   this  encourages 
poor  teaching  directed  at  **test  passing**  rather  than  cognitive 
learning*    The  AFT#  describing  perforaance  contracting  as 
**huck8terlng**»  came  out  with  a  statement  urging  that  It  be  stopped* 
The  NEA|  at  Its  annual  meeting  In  1971 #  expressed  concern  and 
urged  that  only  under  contracts  where  local  teachers  Would  haVe  a 
etroUg  planning  and  participatory  role  should  It  be  approved* 
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A  rc^lritml  isRUo  in  tliat  of  teacher  accountaljility  which  is 
often  couched  in  innovative  temsi  but  iiko  performance  contract* 
ingff  stems  from  the  feeiing  of  schooi  boards  that  there  is  insuf* 
ficient  pay<*off  from  the  funds  invested  in  educationt  partly  be« 
<*ause  of  inadeiiiiate  teachor  utilisation  or  performance*  More 
stringent  periodic  reviei^s  of  teacher  performance  -  usually  but  not 
exclusively  measured  through  student  performance  ^  would  lead  to 
more  rigorous  retentiont  promotiont  and  certification  criteriat 
instead  of  the  current  practice  of  automatic  retention  and  promo* 
tion  based  on  longevity  or  the  completion  of  not  very  demanding 
graduate  level  coui ses* 

'the  second  major  innovation  involves  changes  in  staffing 
pattemSf  usually  in  the  form  of  differentiated  staffing  on  the 
pattern  first  introduced  in  Temple  Cityt  Californiat  recommended 
in  a  widely  noted  report  by  the  Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  and  introduced  in  partial  or  modified  form  in  several 
states  (NarylanUff  Ploridat  ITashingtunf  Wisconsin) «    Under  these 
plans »  there  is  a  three »  fourt  or  five  level  teacher  hierarchy # 
With  the  bottom  rank  held  by  a  paraprofessional  or  techniciant 
who  usually  does  not  have  a  college  degreot  and  the  highest  rank 
held  by  a  master  teachert  who  may  hold  a  doctorate  or  equi%alent« 
The  Temple  City  model  is  shown  in  Table  8  $  the  Massachusetts 
model  has  only  four  levels  t  educational  specialistSt  professional 
teachers*  associate  teachers*  interns  or  pnraprofessionals*  Their 
functions  are  defined  as  follows  i 

**tnrluded  among  EducationaX  Specialists  may  be  high  level 
c}%»*>room  teachers  and  professionals  from  cognate  fields  such 
as  sociology  and  psychology  a a  wo  11  as  supervisorst  counsel* 
\  4^       lors  and  administrators*    Erofessional  Teachers  or  Educational 
'X  ^     Specialists  will  be  responsible  for  professional  planning  and 
decisions*  although  advanced  Associate  Teachers  may  take  some 
such  responsibiJitiest    Interns  will  rotate  through  the  range 
of  teaching  responsibilities,    Paraprofessional  personnel 
Will  perform  \at'ious  non*prof«ssional  tasks  within  the  ins'* 
tructional  team*  **  ( 1 ) 

There  are  two  advantages  claimed  for  differentiated  staffing 
by  its  advocates*    With  the  use  of  individualised  instructional 
ma.terial&«  this  system  would  provide  staff  flexibility  |  more 


1)  Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  on  Education*  o£^cit^*  pp.  40*41* 


Table  8 
TEMPLE  CITY  MODEL  ( 1 ) 


Nontenure 


- 

Nontenure 

Master  teacher 

ilO  C  ^  O  •  cl  w  V  U» 

equivalent 

Tenure 

Senior  teacher 

M»S»  or 
equivalent 

Tenure 

Staff  teacher 

B*A»  degree  and 
state  credon<» 
tial 

Associate 
teacher 

A*B*  or  intern 

100  5(  teaching 

100  ^  teaching 
responsibil- 
ities 

3/9 *B  staff 
teaching  re- 
sponsibilities 

2/5 *s  staff 
teaching  re* 
sponsibilities 

1*10  months 

10  months 

lO'-ll  .inths 

12  months 

Academic  assistants^  A^A*  degree  or  equivalent 

Educational  technicians 

Clerks 

1)  AgT  Quest  Paper  No »  6^  David  Solden  and  Robert  Bhaermani 
''Instructional  Technology  and  the  Teaching  Profession*** 
Washingtoni  D*C»  t  American  Federation  of  Teachersi  p«  9* 
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parapfoTpss itiiiti I  .H|   intiM  iis,  or  H»<»iHtaiit  tiuiflM»rH  rtitilil  unrk  with 
ismall  ivroupt^  tit*  childron  wiiiM-o  rtoiMitMj  |   MHiiinr  nr  iiiHHtor  toacfivrn 
cotilil  Haitdio  iiiDt'o  liirt'iLMilt  nHNl{;iiinonts«  clovolii|i  imit(?riulS|  i'o%'iow 
progtMimnifft  aiul  trniii  l>iv;i i tisichoih  iiiiil  aH>istaiitt$,  Stari'liti; 
piittiM'ii^  coiiXd  ho  atl.lustcMl  xo  I  lu»  .ij'  Viiritui^  si^liiiijl  po|jiila« 

tioiiH«  witii  HrhiKiLs  sorvin^t;  phy s  j ca  1 J  y  i  i*int) t  lona  1  1  y  or  socially 
liaiiilicapiiiMi  t'hi  liiriMi  imir<*  ia*avily  Htat'lfMl,     AltlMiu^Th  tliivlr  propii* 
iictitH  do  iitit  claim  tiwit   tliosi*  would  s;ivi*  iiiiiiM*y ,    ihi*y  would 

pruvido  nioro  oITiu-t  <  vo    lorvlrfs  for  tho  saiiio  t'lindH  i-iirroiit  1  y  ox* 
peiidod  lor  tiiid i  t't'oriHit « tod  toarliiii^r  Mtat't  * 

Tho  H(*i'ond  advantai:o  rUiiniiMl  for  tho  ho  piaiin  Is  V(»rtii*al  mu« 
hi  Illy  throiif;h  a  hl(*rarrhy  4»t'  toathiiiiv  posltiuiiH,  Out  .stand  iii^^ 
toachorn  aro  ablo  to  advance*  rapLtUy  t  convorxoly ,  t4»achorH  whoHe 
perf'ormanro  is  Jud^^nl  itnHatitt factory  tan  bo  doniotod  to  iowor  lo* 
v<»|s  in  tho  hiorarohy.  Tiiori»  in  eon^idorablr*  pay  di  f  foront  ia t  ion 
In  tills  Hystom  (a  niastor  toachor  und(*r  the*  Toinplo  City  plan  could 
oarn  8l?*'itnoo  in  Toiiiplo  (Mty,  at  a  tlmo  when  avorai^fo  t«»aohors*  Ha- 
larioH  i  n  tin*  tJnitod  H tat  oh  woro  SH/JO(i), 

With  thi^ir  ompiniMlH  mi  now,  higiily  professional  poMitioii«i^ 
hlgli  por furnianco ,  uiid  oppor tun  L  t  ios  for  ordorly  i*ar(>or  pro^^rcfH* 
ttiou,  dif  foront  ia  tod  staffing  plann  woulil  appoar  to  point  in  tiio 
di  root  I  on  of  e:f**«*'Or  priifo^Mionaiistti  In  toaohini;*     Tho  toachor 
organi»atioii&»  talio  a  cautious  viow,  howovoi'i   primarily  booauHo 
of  tho  throat  to  thoir  oxistln^  momborship  liiipliod  in  Hoino  of  tho 
provlsioiiHi  which  sootn  to  ihroaton  tho  concept  of  automatic  tonnret 
periodic  ro-cort if ication»   for  oxamplo*   In  an  impiiod  foaturo  of 
tho HO  planst 

Tho  NKAt  whitrh  through  its  TEPa  (Toadior  Education  and  Profod- 
sional  Standards)  Comiiiission  has  done  a  ^;roat  lioai   of  work  iii  tho 
area  of  teacher  education  and  utilisation*  lias  in  tin*  past  endorsed 
some  of  tlie  concepts  inheri*nt   in  the  new  schiMnes  |    tho  AI«*T  takes 
basically  a  more  ne^^ative  view  on  i doo lo^^ical  (;roundS|   seeing;  in 
tile  current  plans  «l  i  s^^tt  i  soil  merit  pay  schemes  ancl  a  concept  of 
toaohiuft  '11^  a  i*omp4>t  i  tlve,    rather  than  a  co*«>pt*(''*  t  i  ve  and  efcaiita** 
riaii  luidertak in^t 

Perhaps  the  most   fumlamontal    issui*  (raist*d  by  botti  tin*  AFT 
and  NKA)   for  «>ur  purpnses  is  tht*  offi*ct  of  these  inuiivations  on 
tiu?  pro f<»ssii»na i   s  atu.s  of  loiiiMiorsc      hi  many  of  tho  propusalB 
for  accouiitabi  i  ity  ami  som<*  of  the  feattires  of  di  f  fei  ent  iatod 
staffini;  plansi   relatively   little  ci>ntro]    in  dec  Is  lofi-makin^  is 
Vosteil  with  the  prof(*ssiona  1  s  themselvosc     Many  of  tho  Jitd^^ielitift 
anci  decisions  concern  iti^;  toa<'hinf;  of  feci  i  venessi   promo  t  ions  i  or 
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demutifins  will  bo  mado  by  tlmso  iititHlilo  of  the  |iroretfHiiiii  ^  Achoul 
board  mombors«  auporviHor^i  Htato  udiicatloit  ropreHonlativos^  The 
Maaaachuaottfi  proposal  omphani/es  that  teachor^  theitibolvos  Hhotild 
havo  a  major  rolo  In  tho  review  prooesiH,  but  thitf  procedure  ia 
not  being  empltasi/ed  In  all  statoH  where  c-han^;e«4  in  h tarring;  pai* 
terns  are  being  cout^idered*     The  NICA  declared   in  a  recent  policy 
3tatoment  on  thin  topic  t 

^••it  han  been  traditional  to  ameiume  that  teachern  take  their 
direction  from  othern  i  orficialH  of  the  iUfititutioUM  in  which 
they  are   >reparedt  »idiool  dlHtrlct  and  building  admin  intra* 
torti«   loCiU  schfiol  board  nVtor  they  begin  to  practice«  state 
boards  of  education!   leginlatorHt  pa rent s»  community  leaders 
and  other  powerful  laymen*     The  cry  has  been  that  education 
is  too  Important  to  leave  to  educators  «  and  multitudes  of 
teachers  have  passively  agreed*    The  teaching  prufession  must 
have  certain  responsibilities  tlelegatcMl  to  it  by  the  public  if 
it  is  to  contribute  significantly  to  the  improvement  of  educa« 
tion  and  to  be  accountable  for  what  happens  in  the  schools*  (I) 

The  extent  to  which  this  delegation  of  responsibility  will 
occur  cannot  be  readily  predicted  at  this  point*     Hroa«ler  peti« 
tical  and  social  events  will  play  a  part  |  flm  union  policies 
have  yet  to  Jell*     These  In  turn  will   be  aff<?cted  by  the  extent 
and  type  of  trade  union  activity  which  wilt  characterise  the  pro«> 
fessiou  in  the  next  f«*w  years*     Although  unionisation  per  se  is 
not  incompatible  with  professionalism  -  and  is  becoming  more  and 
more  characteristic  »t  many  professions  in  the  iUtited  Statesf  in* 
eluding  teachers  at  the  College  level   -  the  stance  taken  by  domi* 
nant  unions  on  specific  professional  matters  may  affect  decisively 
the  degree  to  which  professional   status  is  achieved.     To  datci 
the  NKA  with  its  strong  base  at  the  state  ievet  and  its  tradition 
of  cooperation  between  administrators i  eihicatf»rs|  and  teachers  is 
still  numerically  dominant   (ele««e  to  half  of  alt  classroom  teachers 
are  members)*  but  the  more  militant  AFf  has  gaiinnl  great  sti*ength 
in  the  large  cltiesi   especially  New  YorUi  and  enrols  over   1 1  ^  of 
all  teachers*     With  roughly  half  of  all   teachers  still  unaffiliated 
it  remains  to  lie  seen  in  which  direction  further  unionisation  moves 
and  policies  will  evotvoi  especially  as  the  United  States  enters  a 
period  of  relatively   low  demand  for  now  ti^achers* 

1)  National  Commission  ou  teacher  Eilucation  and  Professional  Stan- 
dardsi   NKA,   "Oovernance  for  the  Teaching  Profession's  No*  1* 
Workiltg  Paper*     Washington ,  1>*C4   t   National  Educatiim  Associa- 
tion! November  I970|  pp«  2-'3* 
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Are  American  toarliorti  on  their  way  to  becoming;  a  full-f led^ed 
profestfioii  or  at  least  a  more  professionalised  eroup  than  was  true 
in  the  past  7    The  data  presented  in  this  paper  lead  to  an  ambi* 
valont  answer  s  they  are  probably  not  nearly  as  distant  from  pro* 
lessional  status  a**  is  often  assumed*  but  reforms  now  in  progress 
may  not  contributo  toward  further  professionalisation* 

Turning  back  to  the  classical  criteria  for  professional  sta- 
tus* it  Would  sei>m  that  the  area  of  greatest  improvement  in  the 
recent  past  (and  of  likely  further  improvement  in  the  future)  is 
professional  training.     Teachers  are  increasingly  trained  in  col- 
leges and  universities  and  given  richer  backgrounds  in  subject- 
matter  skills*    Five  years  of  post«*high  school  education  are  be- 
coming the  norm,  rather  than  four  years  or  less,  characteristic 
of  the  present  generation  of  teachers.     Especially  at  graduate 
level,  programmes  in  the  field  of  education  are  beginning  to  em- 
phasize internship,  clinical  practice,  and  -  as  instruction  be- 
comes more  individualised  with  the  use  of  the  new  technology  - 
diagnostic  and  remedial  work  with  students.     As  these  trends  be- 
come Implemented,  and  teacher  education  moves  away  from  the  more 
primitive  instructional  methodology  characteristic  of  earlier 
teacher  education  courses,   the  gap  in  academic  standards  between 
the  field  of  education  and  academic  fields  is  bound  to  narrow  or 
disappear^    Teacliing  careers  probably  attract  better  stuuonts  more 
often  MOW  than  in  the  pa»t.     Disillusionment  with  the  natural 
sciences,  a  growing  interest  In  the  helping  professions     the  Impact 
of  related  federal  programmes  such  as  the  Peace  Corpw  and  the 
Teacher  Corps  all  play  a  part  in  this,  as  does  the  a\allability  of 
bettet  graduate  programmes  such  as  the  MAT*s.     Furthermore,  higher 
education  in  the  United  sitates  is  currently  in  a  state  of  change 
and  re-exartilnatlon.     (me  of  the  ways  in  which  the  academic  mores 
are  changing  i»  the  continuity  of  studleH  t  more  students  in  all 
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fields  arc  ititotrupt inn  their  8tudie«i»  and  attornate  degreed  lihort 
of  the  PhD*  arc  being  encouragod«  at  least  at  intoraediate  points^ 
This  is  thif  pattern  which  was  characteristic  of  the  education 
ficldf  and  was  the  reason  which  set  it  apart  from  other  fields  as 
being  academically  less  respectable*     tn  t*utiire  yearst  teachers 
may  get  more  financial  help  and  encouragement  in  pursuing  part* 
time  graduate  study  $  this  in  turn  should  facilitate  upward  mobi* 
iity  within  the  profession  which  the  new  staffing  patterns  are 
encouraging* 

With  respect  to  recruitment  and  retention»  on  the  other  handf 
the  findings  presented  here  strongly  suggest  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  men  will  be  more  heavily  recruited  and  retained*  Furthermore^ 
were  such  recruitment  to  occur,  it  r»ight  well  be  at  the  expense  of 
itualityi  since  at  present  women  who  have  a  strong  commitment  to 
teaching  careers  are  drawn  froa  higher  ability  strata  than  men  who 
become  cari^er  leacherK.     The  extent  to  which  restructuring  of 
toarhing  roles  can  offset  this  trend  is  unclear*    And  as  long  as 
the  teaching  profession  remains  predominantly  femaie't  it  is  unli* 
kely  to  achieve  the  full  professional  autonomy  and  authority  in 
dealing  with  parents*  school  bnards»  and  other  interest  groups 
that  have  a  powerful  voice  in  the  field  of  education* 

Authority  and  autonomy  are  basic  to  true  professionalism* 
They  cannot  be  subject  to  curtailment  without  destroying  the  pro* 
fessional  nature  of  the  occupation*    Until  now»  this  attributo 
has  only  rarely  been  present  in  the  work  situation  of  the  American 
teacher  |  in  the  future*  its  achievement  is  very  uncertain*  As 
graduate  education  improves*  and  the  uses  of  educational  technology 
become  more  widespread*  parents  and  school  board  members  may  defer 
educational  decisions  to  educat:ors  to  a  greater  extent  than  at 
present  |  perhaps  teachers*  lilie  physicians*  lawyers  or  engineersi 
will  be  granted  thn  monopoly  of  knowledge  in  their  area  which  they 
noW  lack*    But  there  are  countertrends*    One  of  them  is  the  current 
emphasis  on  community  control  and  demands  for  greater  parental 
decision-making  with  respect  to  curriculum  choices  and  teaching 
methods*  and  which  originates  in  often  Justified  dissatisfaction 
with  the  educational  system's  past  failures*    These  demands  were 
most  often  made  by  representatives  of  minority  groups#  and  involved 
only  a  fairly  small  segment  of  majority  communities*    More  wide* 
spread  is  the  so-called  taxpayers'  revolt*  which  motivates  the 
search  lor  teacher  accountability  and  related  phenomena*  This 
current  effort  towards  performance-ot iented  evaluations  and  re* 
wards  can  be  reconciled  with  professional  authority  only  if  it  is 
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duiio  ill  tho  conti«xt  (it*  .s<* I  t'Ti'K" I » t  Inn  |  as  «noii  hh  it  bocoitioB  an 
uiit-»iclr  r«*vi€?w  (ab  is  into  of  imiHt  current  ami  propo.Moil  pronrammos 
anH  proreilurc«j«) «  nnrU  an  i^tTurt  laKos  away  oHHontial  proroH»iotial 
authtivity*     How«*vcm-,  oik-  mif^lit  prodioi  that  tho  current  att(«mptii 
to  oiK.iiii  tic.*ttfr  tc»arlu»i    .•ViiliMtions  nitii  **iii*riitiii  t;«b  1 1 1  ty     wilt  Ih* 
roiativoty  i^liort-l  i  veil  boenuf*o  tlioy  aro  unlikely  in  briiii;  mai*;ic* 
rosuttB  I  to  ilutc.  tlio  oiirly  oxpi»ritn*^nt     have  apparently  disap- 
pointed  th'^ir  .spoiisorM.    Cliauiv«'»  in  HtatTln^  patterns  are  probably 
a  tiiui  e  proml  siiif.  iiintivai  ioii  and  could  be  sot  up  in  wayn  compat  ible 
with  preservation  or  iipi*:i'acUn{;  ot*  professional  stanilanls*  Here« 
it  wilt   remain  to  be  Hceii  liow  teacliers*  ori*;ani  sat  ions  can  reconcile 
their  coiit*l  i  ct  iut:  roles  of  preserving  ttio  economic  interests  of 
tlicir  present  iiiemheiHlii p  •  inc lulling  olderf   iiiadei|uately  trained 
members  «  and  sel/in^;  i»pportuiii ties  foi*  pi'ofessional  development 
white  Hkirtiii/:  t  In*  dniif;ers  of  bureaucratisatioii  inherent  in  these 
sclii^mi^s  • 

There  can  l>e  little  doubt  that  as  the  teaclier  staffing  pat- 
terns cliaii|Te»   tli(«  upper  echelons^  whether  iliey  be  called  master 
teacherst  educational   specialists,  or  professional  teachers  -  will 
act  and  be  treated  as  true  professionals,     Tlie  future  of  the  class- 
room teaclier  is  more  deha table •     The  easiest  and  most  tempting 
prediction  is  for  n  continuation  ef  a  setni-professioiia I  or  ouasi- 
professional  role  for  the  bulk  of  classromm  teachers  t   that    «f  an 
increasing;! y  w«»l  l«-trai  iied  technician,  who  will  perform  a  skilledi 
technical  task»  defined,  outlinetl,  and  supervised  by  a  professional, 
perhaps  a  master  teacher  with  a  PhD*     This  trend  was  predicted 
some  yoHrn  ago  by  most  knowJedtjeable  observers  |  so  far,   it  has 
not  come  to  pasH«     Bureaucratic  inertia,   the  opposition  of  teachers* 
organisations,  some  disillusionment  with  the  adeipiacy  of  early 
techno logical  innovations  and  the  recent  introduction  of  parapro- 
fessionals  have  combined  to  preserve  or  even  enhance  somewhat  the 
status  of  the  regiilor  classroom  teaclier •     Better  recognition  of 
the  cmotioitai   component   in  the  learning  and  maturation  process 
point     iu  new  and  important   mles  for  the  teaclier  in  diroct  and 
continuous  contact  with  student s«     Physical   restructuring  of  school 
buildings  and  classrooms  may  bring  other  changes^     Many  of  the  c 
most  promising  educational  experiments  i*ondiicted  in  England  and  in 
the  Ignited  StateM  along  these  lines,  although  relying  on  ancillary 
personiit*!,  continue  to  omphasi/e  the  crucial   importance  of  the  otie 
teacher  who  18  in  dally  ciuitact  with  students*     While  newly  defined, 
high-level  t<Hicliing  ponltlons  are  likely  to  be  created,  this  may 
not  lie  at  the  eXpeUbc  tif  the  classroom  teachers,  who  will  coiitimu* 
til  travel  the  tortuous  road  tr»ward  professionalism  on  which  they 
have  alroady  come  a  fairly  long  way. 
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.SUMMARY  OK  KEY  ISSUES 


In  OECD  countries  toacliers  are  not  normally  doHcribeU  as 
professional 8 •     Attempts  to  raise  tlie  <|uality  and  status  of 
teachers  should  not  take  as  their  target  the  traditional t  profes* 
siunal  model #  however t  as  this  exhibits  insular  and  exclusive 
cliaracteristics  incongruous  in  the  present  context  of  mass  educa* 
tion«     An  "open**  or    responsive*'  inodel  of  professional  organisa* 
tion  and  relationships  may  pose  a  more  suitable  goal* 

The  conditions  under  which  teachers  currently  work  are  the 
product  of  cultural t   social  and  political  demands  on  education* 
Teachers  generally  accept  these  without  protestt  even  though  such 
demands  create  conflicts  within  their  work  and  frequently  hamper 
the  development  of  the  expertise  necessary  for  their  effective 
management  of  learning* 

Teachers  are  unlikely  to  raise  the  status  or  quality  of  their 
Work  of  their     ai  accord*    Available  evidence  suggests  that»  in 
background  and  attitudes^   teachers  are  very  much  the  conventional 
products  of  their  own  societies*    Their  organisations  and  interests 
reflect  and  reinforce*  social   inequalities  rather  than  concern  for 
improving  the  educational  opportunities  of  pupils* 

Over  the  past  twenty  years  educational  policy  and  planning 
has  concentrated  more  on  expansion  and  on  meeting  the  growing  de*  ^ 
mand  for  education  than  raising  the  quality  of  education  available* 
The  effect  of  this  on  teachers  has  been  mixedt  but  has  generally 
not  helped  to  resolve  the  ambiguities  contained  within  their  roles* 
Recent  plans t  more  directly  concerned  with  raising  the  quality  of 
the  teaching  force,  continue  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  their  failure 
to  consider  either  the  nature  of  the  teaching  expertise  that  child«> 
ren  ne.ril  ur  the  information  available  on  teachers*  social  and  t^oli* 
tical  positions  and  obligations^ 

The  development  of  professional  teaching  expertise  has  logi* 
cally  to  be  based  on  the  body  of  knowledge  now  available  about  the 
nature  of  learning*     This  suggestst  in  particular,  tie  need  for 
teachers  to  be  psychologically  as  well  as  intellectually  mature, 
and  capable  of  understanding  their  pupils*  total  learning  environ* 
ments*     Such  criteria  cannot  be  approximated  until  the  teacher  is 
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rroed  fiHim  tim  moo  in  1  ami  political  constraints  which  coitfifie  hiiii 
to  a  narrowly  consc^rvative  appreciation  of  pupils*  origins  and 
potentialities^    |>olicies  for  the  professionalisation  of  teachers 
havp  ultimately  to  be  consideredt  theroforet  in  the  context  of 
broadert  educational  rofurm* 


INTRODUCTION 


PROFESSIONALS  AND  PROFESSIONALISATION 


Profetif^ionalrt  may  be  derinod  in  the  most  £:eneral  of  terms  as 
experts  eitgaeed  in  the  application  nt  a  specific  body  of  knowledge* 
Traditionally  doctursi  lawyers  and  clerics  have  been  ascribed 
this  status  but  in  o£CD  countries  since  the  mid^nlneteenth  century 
ottivi*  f^roups  have  also  aspired  to  such  ranking*    The  extent  to 
which  these  othersi     such  as  ongineerst  accountants,  architectSf 
teachers^  nursc>s  and  so  forth  have  made  the  grade  has  become  the 
subject  of  an  extunsivei  airaitemic  debate,   involving  a  prolonged 
conBlderatiun  of  how  the  exact  characteristics  of  a  profession 
are  to  be  typified  (t)«     From  this  discussion  the  •  on  vent  ional 
••ideal-type of  a  profession  emerges  as  a  highly  skilled  and  care- 
fully trained  community  of  practitioners  engaged  in  some  socially 
prestigious  activity*    Such  a  community  typically  contains  a  con-> 
siderabie  degree  of  autonomy  over  the  ways  in  which  its  specialised 
knowledge  is  appliedi  an  autonomously  administered  code  of  ethics 
supported  and  sanctioned  by  a  formal  profe^'sional  organisationt 
personalised  relationships  between  practitioners  and  clients  and 
a  material  Incomei  based  primarily  on  feesi  making  possible  a 
distinctive  and  comfortable  style  of  life*    As  individualsi  there* 
foroi  professionals  have  customarily  bren  characterised  as  know 
ledgeablOj  export i  prestigiousi  tirosper«iUa  and  autonomous* 

Teachers  have  not  normally  been  found  to  match  all  of  these 
requirements  and  as  u  result  have  become  characterised  as  semi* 
or  quasi*professf pnal *    Their  shortcomings  have  been  listed  as  ah 
inadequate  body  of  knowledge  on  which  to  base  their  activitieSt 


t)  For  example  t  A*  Carr-Saundet s  and  ttilsoni  The  Professionsa 
1933* 

T*  Parsons/  ••The  Professions  and  Social  Structure**  In  Essays 
In  Socioloftical  Theory  i  195H* 

k>  t>rantiv 4  Professional  Employees  *  A  Study  of  Scientists  and 
Engineet  Si  1965 

A*  eixionii  The  Semi  ^Professions  and  Their  Orieanigat  ioni  1969* 
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lack  oV  41  )irut*f*H.Hiiiiia i  fiitio  aV  t*uii«luct  ami  pruressiunal  attitudeiif 
failure  to  f«((tubti»li  proper  pruro^Hiotial  orisatiisatiutttt  and  ittduf- 
riciottt  Hiieial  proHti|*r*«  (t)     In  contra8t«  Howevert  since  the 
SoeuntI  Vorlil  Var«  Ueinamlti  on  teacliorH  have  rapidly  multipliedt 
Considerable  knoivUnlt^o  has  atuMitnulated  oultiide  the  normal  teacher* 
training  eHtabiiethments  and  teiicliini;  environments  about  the  learn«» 
ini;  proccsMOH  and  ethieatiuti  it  ho  it*  lias  become  a  major  political 
and  social  cuni*ern«     it  has  become  eommonpiacef  thorefore»  in 
OECD  countries  to  talk  about  the  need  to  ''professionalise*'  the 
teachini;  force* 

It  wast  for  example,   in  this  context  that*  in  I9669  a  Joint 
ILO^UNRSCO  meeting;  on  the  status  of  teaching  laid  down  that  s 

**Toacliini3:  should  be  regarded  as  a  profession  s  it  is  a  form 
of  public  service  which  requires  of  teachers  expert  knowledge 
and  specialised  ski  I Is »  acquired  and  maintained  through  rigo* 
reus  and  continuing  study  s  it  calls  also  for  a  sense  of 
ptvrsonal  and  corporate      jponsibi  I ity  for  the  education  and 
welfare  of  the  pupils  in  their  charge"  | 

and  also  that  1 

"The  status  of  teachers  should  bo  commensurate  with  the  needs 
of  edncatlfin  as  assessed  in  the  light  of  educational  aims  atid 
objectives  |  it  should  be  recognised  that  t^e  proper  status 
of  teachers  and  due  public  regard  for  the  ptofession  of 
teaching  are  of  major  importance  for  the  full  realisation  of 
those  aims  and  objectives*"  (2) 

It  is  dubious*  however t  whether  the  organisation  or  relation** 
ships  typical  of  the  traditional  profession  present  wholly  desir* 
able  targets  for  present  teacher  policies*     In  the  first  placet 
members  of  the  established  professions  expect  and  are  accotxled  an 
"exclusive"  Htatus»  protected  by  various  institutional  devices 
from  out  si  tiers  s 

1«  Through  self*recruitment t  with  sons  and  daughters  frequentl)i 
following  in  parents*  footsteps^  professions  tend  to  pre* 
serve  a  social  and  ideological  homogeneity* 

2*  Through  close  control  over  patterns  of  training^ 


1)  M*  hiebiMitiHit*  Kdueatlon  as  a  Professionj  1956* 

2)  Special   Ititergoverumental  Conference  on  Teachers^  UNESCO^ 
Paris,  i9C>6. 


odtabiislicd  pruroHHiottul  rUHloittH  and  initlatiun  rites  are 
prenervoili  even  when  oleariy  out  of  date  and  without 
rationale* 

3.  THroUish  the  development  oT  inner  "*»litei**«,  profeiiHtontt 

tend  to  become  oli^^archir  and  pi«*v«tiii  c*Htrants  contri- 

buting to  the  development  of  profeiiHlonal  dkilltt  except 
within  pre-ordained  limits  that  cannot  threaten  the 
leaders'  status* 

By  developing  a  distinctive  style  of  iife  a  profession 
often  generates  norms  of  conduct  which  bear  little  or  no 
relationship  to  the  nee<ls  or  well-beinf?  of  clients* 

5*  Dy  ••mystifyine'*  or  "roifyine^*  their  skills,   in  particular 
by  developing  a  language  non-intelligible  to  outsiders, 
professionals  tend  to  insulate  themselves  from  public 
criticism  and  enhance  their  own  status* 

6*  8y  developing  professional  associations,  professionals 
often  acquire  sufficient  atiioiiomy  over  their  actions  to 
protect  themselves  against  public  appeal  or  protest* 
They  often  then  tend  to  use  this  power  to. conserve  rather 
than  to  extend  their  knowledge  and  skill. 

Such  developments  confirm  the  self-interest  of  a  profession 
and  signal  the  diminishing  importance  of  those  whom  the  profession 
is  supposed  to  help*    They  thus  are  responsible  for  the  destruc- 
tion or  non-creation  of  meaningful  relationships  between  profes- 
sionals and  other  individuals*    They  also  estnbiish  t'i ,". i cti t ies  of 
organisation  and  attitude  that  make  it  difficult  for  tin-  profes- 
sional to  respond  to  social  demands  for  expanded  or  different 
forms  of  service*     In  many  countries,  because  of  surh  dovelopmeiits, 
the  state  has  been  compelled  to  come  to  the  defenee  of  tliu  public 
and  to  reorganise  profoNsional  services*     In  some  instances,  as 
with  the  nationalis^ation  ef  hoalth  in  the  United  Kingdom,  substan- 
tial professional  opposition  has  had  to  bo  faced  and  overcome*  (l) 

Jn  the  second  placo,  the  Judgoments  mado  by  the  conventional 
professional  are  not  generally  nvai table  for  popular  evaluation 
but  have  to  be  taken  **i>n  trust"*  Relaiionsliips  witti  rlionts  are, 
accordingly*  pate  rnal  and  dictatoriai*  Though  such  relationsliips 
may  well  be  of  a  highly  responsible  kind  and  of  a  H^^rvice,  rather 
than  profit-making  nature  (2)  with  their  morality  underwritten  by 


1)  H*  Eksteih,  Pressure  Oroup  politics4  l9bO* 

2)  T*H*  Marshall,  Citi/enshiu  and  Social  Class,  IQ50* 
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l>rotVHHiona I   H^utn  i ,  ilir*ro  i?an  ho  no  ^larantoo  ttiut  ifwy  witt 
bo  ri>s|Hiti»iv(?  to  iiidtv  idtitii  ttecdH*    Currently,  tiemandH  for  parti- 
cipatory dfMnu(*racy,  for  consfdoration  or  tlio  individual  and  for 
iiitt  greater  invoivemont  in  doriHionn  aftVctin^;  hit.  omi  wo  i  I  •hoini;. 
are  iMial iouf^inir  proviounly  hiorarcdiicil  roiationHhipM^    Tho  ^;roator 
availability  oT  education  and  tho  widf*r  di8»omination  of  inrut*ma* 
titMi  throni^h  tUv  mast)  mod  la  aro  croatin^;  a  nm  ro  rritical  and  moro 
awaro  public  to  whom  thoHo   ^n  posit  ionn  of  rot^potisibil  ity  aro 
hoini;  forced  to  roeipond*     It  is  ari;uahlO|   thcreforo,   that  thoro  is 
now  a  noed  for  a  ions    elitist   and  Iomk  insular  roncoptualir<ation 
of  tho  profoHslonal   role  an* I  for  tho  dovolopmont  of  more  t«orially 
ro3pon}$ivo  prot*oHHion:i J  rolationMhipH* 

In  toachini;  thi^  need  asHumoH  special  proportionn*     Firnti  the 
Hpread  of  maort  education  in  OECU  countries  has  nocossitatod  the 
rapid  recruitment  of  very  lar^e  numbers  of  teachersi  making  nny 
attempted  emphasis  on  an  **exclusi ve**  or  '*otJte**  status  for  the 
toachioK  profession  ijulte  unrealistic*     The  fact   thai  university 
teachers  I  hitherto  of  a  fairl>  assured  professional  statusg  are 
gradually  losing  presti^^e  as  their  students*  and  they  themselves 
increase  in  number »  supports  this  contention*     Secondly!   tiie  com- 
pulsory nature  of  school  ethication  not  only  invalidates  tlie  ideal«» 
ised  conception  of  the  traditional  professional  relationship  be** 
tween  expert  and  voluntary »   fee-payini;  client  but  also  ^ives  the 
teacher  exceptional  powers  by  placing  the  child  in  a  situatJon 
from  whicii  he  has  no  accept  able  escape*     Third  ly#   the  sociai  and 
psychological  distances  built  into  traditionali  professional  rela* 
tionships  are  not  necessarily  viable  for  an  educational  system 
interested  in  establishing  greater  rapport  betw**en  teachersf  pu« 
pils  and  parents*    Hecent  research  suggests  that  the  central  and 
autocratic  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  learning  situation  has  been 
overvalued  and  overemphasiseed  {  that  much  is  to  be  gained  from 
the  teacher^s  cle.'^or  and  more  effective  Involvcnnent  with  his  pu«» 
pils  I   that  sel  f«directeil  learning  on  tiie  ^»art  of  pupils  may  t)e 
the  only  realistic  fortii  of  education  in  a  rapidly  changing  society* 
In  otiier  words  I   there  is  little  in  current  educatic»nal  research 
that  supports  the  development  of  teacherd^  responsibilities  and 
skills  through  support  for  and  the  extension  of  their  professiotml 
«*go<»# 

There  seems  every  reason  for  desiring  that,   like  the  tradi- 
tional  professionals,  teachers  should  become  increasingly  know* 
lecgeable  about,  and  expert  and  respected  in  their  management  of 
the  learning  processes^     The  above  goals  can  be  appt^oached  in 
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education,  howevwf,  only  IT  tho  traditional  "int^ular'*  model  of  a 
profesnion  and  the  conventional  (mttorn  of  relationships  between 
professionals  and  their  clients  are  revised*    A  redefined,  "open** 
model  of  **profession^  lisation**,  more  congruent  with  changing 
social  values,  with  the  nature  of  tht*  teaching  force  and  with  the 
teacher's  work,  would  do  better  to  emphasise  the  importance  of 
co«»operative  and  individualised  relationships  between  teachers 
and  pupils,  reduced  social  distances  between  professionals  and 
clients  and  the  value  of  the  tea^her'.s  availability  to  and  rapport 
with  those  ior  whom  he  works.    Whether  the  present  state  ^df  educa* 
tion  can  adopt  and  support  such  a  model  is,  however,  another  mat«* 
ter«     If  teachers  were  to  become  more  sensitive  and  mort^  respon- 
sive both  to  individual  pupils  and  to  their  environments,  the 
nature  of  education  itself  would  have  to  change  for  roost  educa«* 
tibnal  structures  do  not  encourage  the  development  of  such  types 
of  relationships*  (I)     This  paper  recognises  therefore  that  no 
successful  policies  for  teacher  profe8sionalisati«Mi  can  bo  worked 
out  in  the  above  terms  unless  present  educational  arrangements, 
including  school  structures  and  compulsory  schooling,  student 
selection  and  streaming,  classroom  organisati*>n,  curriculum  con- 
tent, examination  systems  and  so  on,  are  also  revised* 

The  perspective  employed  throughout  this  paper  is  both  broad 
and  cofaparative*    As  such  it  rmts  the  risk  of  speaking  in  terms 
of  misleading  generalities  rather  th&n  relating  to  the  specific 
experiences  of  teachers,  pupils  and  administrators  in  the  widely 
differing  0£CD  Member  countries*    There  is,  nevertheless,  a  real 
need  to  attempt  to  compare  educational  experiences  and  situations 
in  countries  with  common  areas  of  concern  in  the  development  of 
teacher  policies*    Through  comparative  analysis  one  may  be  able 
to  let  slip  an  element  of  reality  hitherto  unperceived,  or  provoke 
a  rearrangement  of  ideas  on  which  more  relevant  policies  may  be 
based*    in  spite  of  its  obvious  shortcomings,  therefore,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  approoch  contained  in  this  paper  has  a  defensible 
rationale* 


1)  f^or  a  recent  summary  of  research  demonstrating  the  socially 
dependent  and  impotent  character  of  educational  systems  in 
general  see  A*  Little,   ^'Education  I  A  Sociologicia  Portrait**, 
New  SocietVi  23rd  December,   1971 #  No*  482* 
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THE  SOCiAl,  BACKr.ROUND  OK  TEAC:iU\'r,  iX  OECI)  MEMBER  COUXTKIES 


I.     roNHSluN  OVKK  THE  TEACIIKK'S  ROLK 
AXU  THK  DfcVEUn»MENT  OF  ROLE  CONFLICT 

In  tlio  ••arly  yt^ari*  of  mass  oduca'iioti  -  in  Franco,  for  oxamplo* 
at*ti?r  tlu»  promulgation  of  tin*  Napoloonlo  Code,  in  Eni^land  am! 
Japan  art«?r  1H7i)  -  mont  i«»acluM'H  In  OECU  rountrios  woro  rncruiiod 
to  do  titilu  mor«»  tlian  toacli  basic  roadin^,  writing  and  matlioma- 
tlcal  skills^  to  tlu*  rhlldron  of  the  growint;  urban  proletariat  and, 
at  tbv  »am«*  time,  inntil   a    duc<»nt  «on»o  of  Hobrioty  and  religio- 
sity Into  tholr  pupil»«     (I)    Apart  from  a  minority  of  univtM^ity 
l^raduatfH  rocruitod  to  teach  in  private^  srhoolts,  most  toachert*  wore 
recruited  via  the  monitor  Hystom,  whereby  brighter  pupil h  became 
teachern  on  the  completion  of  their  relatively  ntiort  8tudiett« 
Clo»ely  affiliated  to  the  class  structure,   thin  nyntem  demouBtrated 
very  limited  educational  tjoaln  and  contained  no  conceptualisation 
of  peda^oi^'  beyond  that  of  simple  indoctrination  |  it  also  ex- 
pressed a  simple  faith  in  the  products  of  the  system  indicating 
a  very  restricted  vision  of  what  knowledge  or  ethics  involved* 

Formal   teacher-training  systems  were  slow  to  develop,  but 
eventual iy  did  so,   in  a  piecemeal  and  random  fashion*  Meanwhile, 
in  the  wider  society,   the  finite  nature  of  knowledge  and  thus  the 
obvious  wholeness  of  school  curricula  started  to  become  more  sus- 
pect*    Training  colleges  scarcely  reflected  this  in  their  curri- 
cula, however,  and  in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  these  colle- 
ges rettiaitied  largely  aloof  from  contemporary  developments  in 
science*    Teachers  therefore  continued  to  indoetrinato  pupils  in 
the  traditional   fashion,  eveh  though  knowledge,   social  beliefs  and 
morals  were  rapidly  diversifying* 


1)  A*  Tropp,  The  School  Teachers,  1957» 
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It  was  ihff.  only  Nitti  cultural  domandsf  howovort  that  toachine 
failed  to  koop  paco,  for  the  teacher^  wore  not  prepared  for  the 
rapid  exfeui^ioii  of  their  i»orlnl  retipon«»ibil itieo  that  uccurredi 
at  leatit  in  part*  as  **the  family**  passed  on  certain  of  its  pre* 
vious  sooialisin^  and  custodial  activities  to  education*  (t) 
Tills  extension  of  iitachlng  duties  hocamo  reflectedf  tiiereforet  in 
a  growinc;  confusion  over  what  exactly  teachini;  expertise. and  the 
teacher's  riilr-  implied* 

hehind  this  complex  situation  lay  other  Hignlficant  factorii* 
rani^ing  from  demographic  expansion  to  the  pel  itici,sation  of  edu- 
catioUf     Tliruiii^hout  tliis  centuryt  but  particularly  since  the 
Second  World  Wart  a  vastly  increased  deiiand  for  mass  educational 
facilities  had  te  be  met  in  all  0£CD  countries*    The  extension  of 
compulsory  educationt  the  additional  demographic  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  of  school  ugOf  the  growing  social  demand  for^ 
education  as  a  means  to  social  and  occupational  mobility«  the 
lowering  of  acceptable  pupil/teacher  ratios  and  changing  educa«» 
tional  techniques  all  combined  to  raise  the  demand  for  teachers 
to  a  level  previously  unknown.  (2)    Though  emergency  measurest 
often  involving  the  lowering  of  teaching  standardSf  initially  sa- 
tisfied this  demandf  in  many  cases  a  second  range  of  forces  then 
came  into  playt  provoked  partly  by  changing  economic  and  social 
needs*  partly  by  the  greatly  increased  fund  of  knowledge  available* 
thus  further  pressures  for  new  and  better  forms  of  education  • 
for  nursery  schools*  for  special  schools*  for  adult  education  « 
and  for  a  gieater  variety  of  educational  specialists*  served  and 
are  j^titl  serving  in  certain  countries  to  outpace  existing  teacher 
supply  and  to  create  for  teachers  additional  responsibilities  and 
tasks* 

The  increasing  complexity  of  teaching  tasks  is*  however*  more 
than  a  product  of  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  social  demand  for 
education*     It  is  fundamentally  a  consequence  of  the  changing  po- 
litical position  of  format  education  and  its  vital  role  in  social 
development*    On  the  one  hand*  such  education  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  ^reproduction**  of  dominant  cultural  patterns*  thus 
atso  reinl*orcing  the  social  and  political  status  of  those  whom  the 
culture  supports*     (3)     In  addition*  to  the  extent  that  ltd 

1)  V*H*  Smelser*  Social  Change  and  the  Industrial  Rev%tlution*  1959* 

2)  Training  Recruitment  and  Utiliaation  of  Teachers  in  Primary  and 
Secondary  Educa ti on 4  Part  One t  0ECD4  Paris*  1971* 

3)  Pi  Pourdicu  and  K*  Passeron*  La  reproduction*  1970* 
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so  1 4M*  t  i  vi»  iiiiM'lKiiti  >iti>  tti    I'M*  .iiir.i,^<»  I  111*  mobitiiy  of  iitilivt- 

poliiiodt  scioiiil  lil4»ivirL*tiy«  (  I  I     4hi  i       mlioi*  ttnittl,  u  i  t  h  /^t-ifuin-; 

|ititfli«*  «iwiir4»ii«*ss  of  tliiv»i»  niiisi*  i*\ ii  M  Vi^  t  Mitii-<M|tit'{i  (  t  «*M.t  i  fiiti<- 1  Ions 
«Mlii«Mt  ictii  |»i*i«si»ttt  s  lif  iiii  luM'l  i  i  t>iiMl  .-^  Hi  (Iti*  ^N<<tmi»*i  «-iittMi.'**  :i 
fisilif«tii*  Ml  I  f   t.ir^v«*t#      fho  ti*i«rhi*f   is  «-.Mif:lit.    in  i*(*tui'<*it 

tifti*  tii;i  i«ti'  f<H'<*i*S|    tin*  (>ii«*  ;i(    its  «v\t  t'i'itti*    insist  iii^;  on  t  t'oi* 

t|u*  st.iitts  <|iuf|   tlH*  o(lu*r  tin  <i  r.iiliiMl    I  i  hff.i  1  i  sai  i  on  of  i'4|ni*.i* 
tioiiiil    Inst  Lt  ui  l<ins« 

It    IS  ut«|i*ty   {'(M*of;n  I  si*(l   I  iiii  t.   li*.-irlu»i-s  h«ivt*  ove  tulir  t  nt  i  ii;-,  I  y 
ai*i*c|»f  (*«|   titfit'  i'onsi*i'V«'it  i  \  I*  .;n(1   i  <'|ii  oilnr  t  i        I'o  1 1*         •toMiiii.iMt  , 

I'Uut*  i*tn*i*iii  If  si%i  fi'li  liiis  li  i      '  i      H'll  ihi*  ti«iii'iii*r  '  s  «)tfiti>i«,  <-<»ii- 

I- 

l\riiit54t  an«l  iiioiM  M  ^  i  11^:  i|nrtliil«'>.     fin*  <l  i  f  fMsi-iu»ss  of  ih<*  *  *»;n-iifr 
uiifk  ti-is  Imm>ii   in<li<Mi<'il  |iy   th<»  itiiiiiy   fniii.' I  ions  tli.it    tin*  ti^ai-liiT   <  s 
^^••{•M'*!  i  i  V   |>i  I'p'it  i*<l   lit   fulfil*    {:*)     M.-i\ i  ,;ht|i's  I    s|uius»    fm'  ■•\iimpl(^9 
ili.ii.iiti-    iiM(*iti*r  ii*^:nl;irl>   (>n'.-oiii|i'i  ?*  >«*s  tlu*  roU's  i»f  *^|i<ir  i  i  i' i  |iri]it 
ill  i-oitiniiiii  i  1  y  .*fl'«iirs»   Sio-iiil    i  «*fontit*i  |   iiiiMio  sm  xaiit  ,    suriMj^a  t  f 
of  mitliiii*-(*|iis>  ittor.iljtVt  uhmI  i.i  t  oi-  of  I  fai'ii  i  ii^:,   il  i  s«- i  pi  i  ii.ir  i  an  9 
|iar.«iit   siibsi  i  m*  (' t    .iii<l{:i*  ami  roiil  hlaiil «     ('W     All    llifx-  ai'tivi** 
lti*s  «  iiioi-i*o\ «'t'9   ai  l*  .iri*om|i  i  i  sl.tMl  v-iltitn  a  hro.itlly   i'i»nl  armisl    |mm  ~ 
s(K*<:- 1  1  \  1*  9  an  aspiM*!   on  wh  1 1  It  |^ll-^'>n^*  lOt  ti.'os  \>li«*n  |iii|tit  in<;  in  liis 
iiou  «-lassif  articli*  i«»  tln«  iMiit;i* roas  Vvay^^    in  u!ii<*l»  tisirlu-i's  -tai- 
IfLbiito  ti>   till*   uit  cina  I  I  .<^at  itai   in   lhi*it-  |iii;it.  Is  of  pa  it  i  I'n  hi  i-  .-^or^.ii 
itoritis  ami  valtii>s«   ( 'l )      In  turn   ttii.^  lii'lp!>^  to  fsplaiit  tin*  iii,':{ilv 
mot 'a  I   ronthtft    t!iat    Liu*  ptililt«*  Ihis  (^I'uuii  to  o\|>iM't  oi    toaf'lii*!'^   ( )  , 
evt^ii  ill  tla*ir  pri\aio   (ivos,   ami  Uii'  j^ot*ia!    isolati<»ti  of  ifai*IU't'-- 
ht*ott^::iit   attout   In    th**it*  coiisi'^pion  t   o<* i*npa  i  i on  of  a  pii!>iit'   p<ul«  ^|al« 

A  »|t>Vf !  t«p  J  11^7  pattiM'ii  «if  t«»a«-la'r  iui.lilaio*v   Cfalili^    1)    simmiis  i  *» 
HUl^ljest    i  ti  somi»  (muui  t  r  i  os  ,    first,,    tliat    to;t*'lnM'j^    •ii-  lii-<'«  f  iti  *- 

trati'd  by    the*   rt*si  i-i  lM  iotis   1  ha  I    snrli  a   ronsoi  ^  a  t  i  \  o   i^^i*  iitipli<*s 
aifil   Si»ctnnH>,    titat   ti»arhor>  an-  moving;  a\>a>    fr««i"  this  lol,-  louard;- 
a  tiMiii*  olia  t  I  i*n{;;i  n(;  -^u-ial   position*     Whilst    1  la*   fot'm<-i   Mia>  Wi*!! 
bt*   tri4i»*    till*   iatli*!'   is   t  a  1   iMitri*  '|nc  ^«  t  ioiiabi  o  •      fhoti^;!!  loai'luMs' 
tiitiiais  lia\«*   i'i*ciMilly   tn^.'-.tiii*  iiioio   a^;f '.n- ss  I  \  i*    (U)    ami   <:aiiit*a  i  ^Vit**<l 

1)  AbtMt>  ami  Ktlmatioiial   Oppia  Mini  t  \  ,  <>l.t  1),   raiis>  t«K>1. 

2)  H«  WiiKottt   Tilt*  Tisii*ltcr's  Uo  I  o       A  Sur  i n  I  o/ri t*a  I   .^^taly^^^  s^  hJci| 

j)  Quintal  loti  from  W,  Taylor  afti*r  Ha  \  i  fvttiirs  t  ,   Ha  I  t    a  M  i  M  ( on 
Tear  Iters  >   f  yiula  1 1*  Hotisi'  Papoi-fs,    f«M>H  , 

k)   T#  Tar  sons,   l.hi*  S*  hoo  I   (•|a^^s  a^t  n  So«- i  a  I    Sy  s  t  otn ,   lIKU,  1 

3)  t.»\«  Manwi  I  li»r»  "Kxpioiat  ions  Ko^vanli  n^t  r«*iu  ln»rs"  ,  jo_MrLK>  L  ^'J■ 
KxtH»i  ltii<»nta  1  ICilticat  iuu «    1 M  > K  4 

6)   Vlm'iMit  Hurki",  ttstohoiv*.  i  11  I  tn  itio  i  I  j   Pi'ti^^tih,  l*>7'« 
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tor  im|>ri»votl  cmiill t lutth  uT  %*tvk  ami  betit^r  s»alarioj«t  and  imijor 
tt*HcliMrH*  Htrikt*i»  such  an  occiirrod  in  Swculon  In  1967  or  Nrw  Ytirk 
in  1968  Itavo  Imlped  to  shatter  the  traditir;ial  to«icher  imaee»  sneh 
actions  havw  not  really  been  Intended  to  dial  teniae  the  conventional 
position  of  education  in  the  social  syHtvm*    Thust  while  responding 
In  Some  measure  to  deteriorating  conditlons«  teachers  have  fallen 
between  two  stools*     They  have  neither  rearflimed  their  support 
for  their  conservative  role  -  indeed  they  ha%*e  to  somt*  extent 
alienated  their  conservative  allies  •  nor  have  they  concerned 
themselves  with  a  posslblo  new  role  by  considering  chani^iu^  the 
Social  and  political  direction  of  education* 

Within  this  situation  It  is  possible «to  recoi^lse  the  slgni* 
ficance  of  detailed  studies  of  role  conflicts  experienced  by 
teachers  in  their  daily  activities*    Meret  however 9  a  word  of 
g^eneral  definition  is  in  order*    A  role  is  a  typification  or 
stereotype  of  an  activity  in  which  a  particular  pattern  of  beha<* 
viourt  Conforming  to  certain  standards^  is  expected*  Through 
recognising  "roles'*  Inflividuals  come  to  recognise  and  objectify 
a  surrounding  social  world  t  through  playing  roles  they  actively 
participate  in  that  world*    Roles  do  not«  however«  exist  Indepen- 
dently of  actors  and  audiences  ;  they  exist  only  by  virtue  of 
those  who  act  them  out  and  by  those  who  support  or  sanction  the  . 
performance*  (O    Wheut  therefore*  either  the  behaviour  of  actors 
or  the  expectations  of  others  changot  consequent  complications 
may  also  be  anticipated  in  interpreting  such  roles  and  in  their 
associated  status* 

The  complex  nature  of  teaching  roles  has  only  recently  become 
a  subject  for  serious  research*     B*J*  Biddle  has  attempted  to 
articulate  this  In  a  symbolic  interact ionlHt  model  which  suggests 
the  different  role-relationships  and  role  sets  of  the  teacher  and 
thus  indicates  the  methods  by  which  the  role  is  sustained  (3)* 
Diddle 's  model  can  be  depicted  thust  evoking  a  situation  in  which 
a  parent  gives  his  views  on  a  teacherg  but  the  categories  of 
subject,  object  and  so  forth  can  clearly  be  altemated«  firstly* 
to  obtain  different  perspectives  on  what  being  a  t€*ucher  involves 
and*  secondly*  to  build  up  a  multidimensional  construct  of  the 
••teacher's  rote'** 


1)  For  a  fuller  statement  of  this  dialectic  see  P*t*  Berger  and 
T*  Luckman*  The  Social  Construction  of  Reality^  particularly 
pp*  «9*96* 

2)  Biddle*  Rosencrana?  and  Rankin*  Studies  in  the  Itole  of  the 
Public  School  Teacher.  1961* 
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r.Hi?ni 


(AihIIoiico) 


(SiMltioilt    ollJtM-1  ) 


V 


lk«aritu>  litis  muilol   itt  mliicl,   t|ii»  idiMi  «r  '*n»lo«»cToiiri  ici**  ««aii 
Im»  ftiirly  simply  «li»t'Miis|  as  ^ctmelliiiif:  takos  placo  wIiimi  aii 

act.M-  r\t»frioiii-oH  iMint'l  iff  iii^r  tiiMfMiiKlH  uit  Mm*  My  ho  should  or 
-^tioMlJ  not.  |jt.|i.ivf«     liflii*ro  .1  r«^|<»  |         tii^it  «,|-  th»  l««sirltor  i»  tlir- 
riiHf  il    is,  by  cloriiiitioti,       «-(Mitro  ol   ruiiriict  iiM  itH  bouiicinrip0 
.iit.l  snMiiliirils  aiv  uiiclinir.     In  a  Hurvi*>  of  thi*  CiiiiiMi  .SiHios« 
Hritain,  \t.w  /o;iliinil  nn«l  Auslrnlia  thin  »Hcriplion  waft  HUb« 

>t;inr if! t^*il  by  liu*  itl(>nti  rioat  ittn  tfl*  Icmi  roituiion  HoMr«*oM  ol'  **intor- 
pcisUifiial  «onl  l|f  t*«  #T«Mif*raei*tl  by  tbo  ililToivni  »lanilai«lf4  or  bo* 
iMVioni   tliai  toarhors  iVIr  woro  boin^;  aHkod^ut  ihora*     In  tbo 
coui'Mi*  of  ibis  stuily  tlio  ways  In  wliicb  t«»aclnM*H  porcoivod  tlio  do* 
itiands  •»!•  I'onr  i;ronpH  ol'  niittit  ricant  other's  -  »cliuol  oTrioialH, 
prinoipalH  or  bpattmaBtorH.  otln»r  toactN>rH  and  parontH  -  wore  ana«» 
lys«.d^     In  all  oonntrlt^H*  conflltlH  woro  lound  lo  oxit»t«  Klilion^i 
«»f  dlttVione  InionsltioH,  botwon  loacliorH  and  tho«*o  four  eruups 
on  tlio  I'ollowllii^  itisuoH  s 

Wliotfior  or  not  toai-borH  nbonld  s 

a)  attond  pariMtt/ioac^hor  tNo«»tlnirr(  re^ilarly  | 

b)  accopt  non-proroHMlonnl  dution  willingly  | 

c)  eonHlHt<*ntly  maintain  urdor  and  «|Ulot  In  tin*  rIadArooiQ  | 

d)  otnpliaHl/p  n  broad  rani:o  ol  #;oal»  In  oaoKsroum  indtructioni 
o)  uso  corporal  pani^bmont  to  control  «lirricnlt  pupils  | 

r)  i-unfino  activity  tinrliii;  Iron  fHTlods  to  prolVf»t«ioitai  mat* 
toi's  only  I  ..  - 

C)  adIitM'i*  strictly  to  admint ntratj voly«pro%'l«lcd  currlcular 
plaiiH  I 

U)  avoid  spi*akini?  oat  on  coatrovornlal   topics  at  p^»lltlcal 
rallioH  or  otht»r  publlir  nii*otiaKi«  t 


I)  Summarised  by  Blddlo  In  •♦Rolo  Conriictn  Porec^lvod  by 

Toachorn  in  Four  iCn^Ui^li  Sp«aklii|:  Countries,  Cvmuaraiivo  Educa« 
tion  Rovlow^ 
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4)  liavo  an  ucc4iHl«ftMi I  «lriiik  at  «  l«M?al  lioiol  or  bar  t 
j)  put  emptiaHitf  ati  ii«tcial  a«lvttnc€?moiii  iu  Indtnictltiij  pupilH« 
i^o^  encourage  |itipiit»  to  got  atioaU  l« 

In  the  four  countries  in  tlilB  study^  role  conflicts  appeared 
strongest  between  teachers  and  paretitu  an<l  then*  in  descending 
orders  beti^een  teachers  and  school  iiriicials.  principals  and  other 
teachorst    The  effects  of  such  conflicts  appeared  to  be  substantial 
when  compared  with  conflicts  generated  by  nationality,  age^  sex, 
background  of  teacher  or  si2e  of  school*    Thougli  one  catmut  be 
sure  either  of  how  «uch  roie-cunflict  att  individual  can  tolerate, 
or  of  the  extent  to  which  role-conflicts  can  prove  creative  as  wi^U 
as  destructive,  the  above  study  emphasise*!  •'not  only  a  relation- 
ship between  role-conflict  and  loss  of  morale,  but  also  that  rule- 
conflict  appears  to  be  the  major  generator  of  low  morale  among 
all  dependent  variables  in  the  study*** 

It  is  important,  however,   to  notice  the  bias  of  this  study# 
It  does  not  deal  with  a  fifth,  and,  one  might  submit,  the  most 
••significant**  group  of  others,  i.e,  the  pupils.    Yet,  it  is  clear 
that  the  most  serious  conflicts  generating  low  morale  among  teach- 
ers  develop  where  a  great  distance  separates  tite  social  and  poli- 
tical norms  and  values  supported  by  the  educati  mal  eatablisitmeMt 
from  those  recognised  by  certain  of  its  pupils  -  namely  tituse 
suffering  from  poverty  and  other  forms  of  deprivation.     It  is  in 
such  situations  that  the  teacher  is  moi^t  dramatically  confronted 
by  a  need  to  chooie  between  enforcing  tlie  status  ciuo,  and  thus 
supporting  the  educational  establishment,  or  becoming  a  proponent 
of  social  and  educational  reform.    Pedagogic  conflicts  of  the  type 
outlined  in  0lddle*s  study  ultimately  belong  within  this  wider 
context*    It  is  perhaps,  therefore,  on  a  redrafting  of  education's 
social  and  political  role,  rather  than  on  a  resolution  of  the 
teacher^s  niggling,  small  scale  rol o-conflicts,  that  tlie  profes- 
slonalisatlon  of  teachers  will  depend* 


II.     SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  BARRIEHS 
TO  THE  r  iOFESSIONALISATION  OP  TEACHING 

An  examination  of  the  teachers*  social  and  political  status 
and  the  ways  In  which  this  l^i  expressed  In  education  reveals  a 
structure  of  relatlonshl;ts  Incompatible  with  the  development  of 
professlonalisatlon.    Tlie  relatively  low  social  origins  of  teachers 
and  the  social  composition  of  the  teaching  force  have  become  insti- 
tutionalised In  prevailing  educational  systems.    At  the  same  time. 
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coiiv«*ntioiicil  »ui*lal  <ni<i  cmIiuni t i oim I  liio«|Mat U los« 

T4»aclii«rH  not  only  |i<irtii*i|i;ito  in  cortnln  typos  «!'  lolatlon* 
«lilpH  wtrtiin  tho  mcIiooI,  i%»  imliviauHlii  tlioy  al»o  oi-oupy  utIicT 
i»ociol  <*titatusi9i9«*  i»'|iich  in  turn  afroot  tlwlr  teaching  rolon*  ^tu- 
«li«fH  enrrlml  out  in  vuriouti  c«>untrl4*H  niiourt  lor  c93i«mplo»  a  rc»lati«* 
voJy         Hocial  i:i*atlini:  «r  ti^atliors*  that  may  partly  lit?  a  function 
••r  tlM«lr  mainly  lowor  mia<ll<«Tlai»s  uric^ins*    tUin  eontra^tn  nitli 
protesHinnH  hucU  uh  ai«»dicinc»  ur  laif»  iflioro  tlie  mnjurity  of  moinborii 
romW  from  middloTlass  back^ounUs.   (t)     The  c4ai»»  i^rif^inn  of 
toacli«»r9  differ,  however,  depending  on  the  type  of  school  bein^ 
examined  |  in  i^rainmar  »choolH  or  lycee<i,  traditionally  elite  foraiti 
of  education,  teachers  are  much  more  likely  to  be  drawn  from  a 
middte^ciass  background,  whereas  in  tiie  generaiiy  ie«s  tireati|;iau« 
primary  school  a  more  teacliors  of  iower  cla«fi  origin  are  found  (cf  * 
Table  2)* 


Table  2 

THE  SOCIAL  ORIGINS  OF  SUKVING  TEACUeRS  IN  FR.^fcCB  (196%) 


Serving  secon- 
dary  teachers 
(1964) 

Serving  primary 
teachers 
(196«l) 

Farmers  and  farm  morkera 

3 

13 

Operatives 

to 

27 

Office  staff 

t7 

19 

Medium*ievei  executives  (in- 
eluding  primary  teachers  and 
businessmen) 

31 

llieher  executives  (including 
university  and  secondary 
teachers  and  professional 
classes) 

10 

Source  I  **La  representation  de  la  condition  du  mattri^  dans  la  so- 
cietiS^*  (the  social  imai^e  of  teachers),    Enfance^.  Nos«  2t 
3t  April,  September  l9o6«  — — 
(Quoted  in  Training  Recruitment  and  Utlligation  of 
Teachers  in  Primary  and  gocondarv  Educaiion^  opTcTt^ 


1)  o»g*  W»L«  Warner  etal,  Social  Class  in  America^  i9k9  | 
B.V.  Glass  ed#t  Social  Mobility  in  Britain^  t9ik^ 
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rii<*  iiii4*<«rli«lii  sliiliiH  or  tiMrliliift  in  nlna  t»artiiillyi  1  ik4* 
mirs«iii;«  lutlh  c«Mit»e  atMl  4*nv>«'i         IVmiiil  H.iiioiit  oVf»n  ilioiif:h  Mimmi 
rt*criiii>«  tu  tm«eliln^  liavi^  a  lil(;lior  ela»H  riiiiKiiii;  and  art*  gonerally 
botl«.«t*  «|iMliriiMl  iluiii  ntiMu  (II     III  moHt  coiiiitrlos  »omoii  rorm  about 
ii^o^llilr«ls»  «>r  ilH*  ttiial  l«*acliini;  l*or«*o  niMl  prodomiiiaio  |mrti(;a« 
larly  in  priiiiHry  oilucattoii  (Table   l),  {'4}    litiriiii:  rocetit  rat^iU  ^x- 
paiMloiit  till*  |N*rcoiita^f*  uT  wotiiim  rocrtiiiH  to  toachiiii;  was  Turtlior 
lilcro4«siMlt   ri.Hliic  tn  an  all«-tiiiio  tilitli  ot*  7r»  p(*r  r<«at  in  the*  t^liliril 
Sratt*H»  (J)     CbiivtMtioiit  luiuiH  ami  lioliflayw^   tla*  eliaiici*  to  work 
with  c^liildioi^  aiKl  lack  of  a  I  t«*rnat  I  vo  ompJityment  optRirtimi  t  ios 
liavo  4)iitwoi({lifMl  low*lovi«l  HolarloH  in  pntroura^lii^  wottton  to  ontor 
toacrhitii?  In  AueU  nnmhorsi*    Many  men  teachers^  IVel  liuch  motivation 
to  bo  ineotiiitat  Iblo  with  a  prolVsHloiial  outlooki  liowovori  and  tlio 
fact  that  It  it»  prodominaiivly  a  romato  occupation  liaf»  ari<;uably  di* 
minishod  the  attract  icui  ol*  t«»achlne  ^o  mou«     tt  hao  alHo  probably 
diHcoiira.  ed  adminiHt raiurn  from  improving  Halarif*t»t  carofT  proift«* 
|M*ctH  or  c-onditioMs  ol*  wi»rk«    Tin*  r«*lati\-oly  low  social  Htandini; 
uV  toaclu»r?4  Iias4  thus  beon  roinforctMl  moro  by  social  attitudott  to 
Wif men  worker B»  than  by  iVminiftat Ion  ittteir* 

A  tliird  factor  of  note  In  the  social  structure  of  the  teach Ini? 
force  is  that  of  oi^e*     Except  between  the  wari*  tin*  teachiiii;  force 
in  OECt>  countries  has  been  c«fn>«tantly  i^rowint:  ami  at  any  point  in 
time«  ther«*fore«  a  lii|*h  percentage  of  teachers  have  been  youne 
aitd  receiitty  trained*     It  is  argu'iible  that  such  relative  youth* 
fuiness  parity  accounts^  for  teachers*  ^ro^int;  mi  1  itaricy  and  thus 
for  any  recent  down^radiiif:  of  their  social  status* 

Not  only  is  the  (general  social  ranking  of  teachers  related 
to  th<»ir  class*  sex  and  ai^e*     it  is  also  on  these  variables  that 
certain  conflicts  within  the  teaching  force  itself  seem  to  turn* 
Primary  school   teachers  are  more  likely  to  be  young*  female  and 
«if  a  lower  class  urlgin  than  are  secondary  school  teachers  f  the 
latter*  in  giMieral  or  technical  secondary  school  S|  are  also  more 
likely  to  be  yoiuigt   female  and  of  a  lower  class  ocigin  than  grammar 
school  teachers^     It   is  not  coincidental   that  between  these  three 


1)  t*  Sharp*  Teachers  As  Professionals  i  Current  Career  Profiles 
and  Trends^ 

2)  Of  OECD  countries*  Turkey  alone  has  a  lower  percentage  of  women 
in  primary  as  opposed  to  secomlary  education*  a  situation  prob«* 
ably  due  to  the  social  aUd  educational  conditions  in  the  many 
rural  school s* 

3)  Training  Heeruitment  and  lUi ligation  of  Teachers  in  Primary  and 
Secondary  Education*    Tables  I7^19t  UECD*  Paris»   1971 ♦ 
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iy|M-:  tif  4<*iiiii<*rH  Mum  «•   is  littti*  c*iiniiiiuiiicxiti  on  and  (^voii  active 
hostllliy  -  part irtilar ty  wIkmi  llioy  aro  pnt  to  work  hIiIo  by  tolclt? 
in  a  conipr**tion«lvi?  oi^tabl i.shnieiit*  (  I )     Sm-lal  variabiles  wouJtl  noom 
ill  t!u»}*i»  i*aH».»x  to  rodnco  tbo  possibi  t  i t  io«»  Tor  tbt*  fonnatioii  atiil 
t*8tabl  t«iliiiH>iit  ol*  prot'o^Hioiial   rolat  liiiisblpi*,  (.'!) 

Tbt«  »o«?irtI  r<inril<^tx  invtilvotl  in  contoinpurary  society  tor 
the  Horkint:  woman  ami  tbo  lubnuitiul,   lower  tniiMlo-class  male  al^u 
tiOem  to  bi>  n»poaiod  in  teacliinc;*  ret'leftini;  an«l  r*»lntorcin<:  a 
liit^lier  rate  of  teaclier  drop-ont  and  louer  rate  at'  profeanional 
conmiitment   than  roiebt  e;«Mn»rally  be  expected*     in  a  Murvey  of  the 
United  Kini^dom  in   hUi')«   tor  e\ample«  K«K.  Kel.sall   t'onnd  timt  only 
^•-1  out  of  any   too  ipiaiilied  teaebers  ronlil  be  expected  tti  be  at 
work  ten  yearn  after  their  date  of  entry  into  teaching*  SUi^U 
t'indinf^s  have  been  repeat«»d  for  many  other  cnuntrlew,     Wirli  v  -  -ioil 
this  drop«»ont   rate   is  clearly  ai^Hiiciated  with  ieavint;  to  bi  iii  -  tip 
a  family  and  it   Is  Hlill  unceitaln  how  many  return  to  toachiti^« 
possibly  with  ^jreat»»r  commitment,  once  their  family  duties  are 
over,,     The  latter  statistic  teiidrt  to  (jet  it;nored«  however,  in 
emphasising;  tl»o  very  real  wasta<;e  of  female  teaching?:  abilities  and 
the  lack  of  incentive  foi-  yountT»*r  women  to  develop  professional 
skills* 

fn  the  case  of  womeUf    It  is  generally  the  pull  <if  extrinsic 
factors  and  the  conflict  tietween  teachin^^  and  family  duties  that 
motivate  leaving;  teaching:*     In  many  countries,  however,  men  also 
leave  teach hii^  at  a  mte  higher  than  one  might  expect.     In  their 
case  it  seems  to  be  f  ictiirs  intcinsic  to  teaching  that  combine  to 
reduce  comroit^nent  and,  as  Uiddle  empha^^l/ed,   ti    lower  morale, 
though  tlu»se  ijjrrinsic  fa*?tors  are  cleat  ly  exagge  ated  by  ;rsido 
pressures,     on  entrytinen  ^^^em  more  likely  to  adhcMe  to  a  concep- 
tion of  teaching  as  a  "halt-way  house"  from  wliich  they  may  bo  able 
tti  movf.  oti  to  a  more  rero«inerat  Ive  and  c»xpansive  occupation,  (3) 
This  attlitide  of  mind  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the  many  stu- 
dents who  continue  to  resort  to  a  place  in  a  college  of  edncatien 
when  other  chaiUiels  of  lilgher  education  appear  closed.     As  a  lower 

t)  W   Isambert-Jamati  "l.'n  nouveau  type  d '  etabl  issement  du  second 
degre  en  Fiance,     Obstacle.^  .-i  la  cooperation  entre  los  profes- 
setirs",   in  Matthysenn  and  Vervoort ,  Kdurail«>n  in  Europe^  Socio- 
logical Research,  Conseil   inte* nationai^des  sclent e-  socialest 
19b9» 

2)  V»  l^irke.  Teachers  iti  Turmoil  examines  generational  conflicts 
between  young  and  older  teachers  in  the  t,K, 

3)  Mason,  Dresscl  and  BalUi  *'.'^ex  llol^  aud  the  Cartel  Or Leutat ioits 
of  Heginnitig  Teachers"  in  i  barters  and  tiage  ed»t  lteadii»rs  in 
tho  Social  Psychology        fettucat  ituu  19bl, 
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mlii(Uo«olaH.4«  Imt  itcliiratoili   iiidlvf<ltial  tlu^  avura^?^*  inal*%  toaclior 
may  well  find  tim  |it«t£»stireH  to  Hucial  mobility,  butli  latiMit  in  him* 
»olf  and  impo8«fd  additionally  by  Mocial  and  ramily  domandsi  dilTl- 
cult  to  roHpond  to  iiiithin  the  proHont  confinifa  of  teachint;^  Tfio 
tack  or  clearly  defined  cartuir  HtructiiiVH  and  the  Iok  salary  le* 
vela  alloi^  for  little  rule*^!4e  of  onerc;y  for  the  socially  aspiring 
teacher  and  even  if  bin  commitment  to  teaching  i»  quite  strong  ho 
may  still  feol  compellod  to  leave  an  occupation  in  which  his  fun- 
damental i»ocial  needs  are  in  conflict  «»ttb  his  conditions  of  work* 

A  further  phenomenon  cau£:ht  up  in  this  situatioUi  aa  indicated 
abovoi  is  the  limited  pattern  of  teacher  mobility*    Teachers  tend 
to  •'drift**  from  lens  prenti^ious  to  more  preHtigious.  types  of  work« 
e*i;«  from  primary  to  necondary  Hchool  teachini?»  from  secondary 
school  to  training  col logo*  on  the  basis  of  a  sociowecbnomic  rather 
than  educational  rationale*    The  lack  of  institutionalised  career-  ' 
struciiiinB  or  of  rewards  for  the  development  of  particular  types 
of  expertise  encourages  rather  than  discourages  such  movement^ 
It  is  strikingi  moreover,   that  where  career  structures  can  be  de- 
tecttfd,   tUvy  are  based  on  the  principle  of  **less  teaching,  more 
prestige***     Thus  social  distinctions  between  teachers  are  often 
reinforceo  at  the  expense  of  the  d«.*V(tlopment  of  pedagogic  skills* 

Since  there  are  few  recognisable  career  structures  within 
particular  typos  of  teaching,  there  are  no  well-trodden  paths 
either  whereby  teachers  may  move,  if  they  so  ^Uoo»o$  into  other 
related  occupations  such  as  educational  administration  or  planning^ 
educational  psychology,  the  .-^reation  of  new  forms  of  educational 
software  or  hardware,  full-time  careers  counselling  and  educational 
research*    There  is  thus  no  serious  attempt  to  extend  teaching 
eicperience  into  other  related  fleldti*     The  problem  is  compounded 
for  women  who,  experiencing  more  depressed  career  patterns  and 
prospects  than  men,  are  relegated  to  a  lower  sofeial  caste  in  most 
school  systems*     Thus  the  low  social  regard  in  which  teachers  are 
held  is  reinforced  by  the  impact  of  social  pressures  within  the 
teaching  force  itself « 

What  is  surprising  is  that  ti/achers  have  permitted  this  to 
continue  and  have  themselves  mi.de  few  serious  moves  to  overcome 
such  educationally  irrelevant  distinctions*     In  many  countries 
teachers  have  even  institutionalised  social  inequalities  into 
their  own  union  structures  by  creating  separate  unions  for  melt 
and  women  and  also  for  teachers  in  different  types  of  schools* 
Partially  as  a  result  of  this»  teachers^  unions  have  often  failed 
to  develop  a  coherent  and  objective  viewpoint  on  education*  They 


li«vo  foucht  wltli  oiirli  ntliiM*  iitui  tittuliul  tu  protect  tliolr  currolit 
statUH  ratlior  than  |>roro»Hl«nall»e»    Tlil»  lia»  woakotUMl  tliolr  po* 
toncial  ami  limited  thoir  »tr%%n*rtli  in  Miippuriiui;  pcilirloH  for 
^roattir  prof'o^iHioiia)  innt  ii>n«     It  in  armiablo  that*  as  loti^  as 
toachiti^T  pofjJoniuU  romalti  U«pi?iuU»ttt   for  iUoiv  ori;atiiHatic>tt  »»n 
social  itioqual  itic»  rail»t>r  than  on  odiicatlonal  VHrlablos,  iUoy 
will  fail  to  tiooomo  a  proiiMHlonal  riirc(u 

Tlio  low  *»ocial  tfiatits  of  tcarhors  Im  inevitably  oxpr€*»t*c»d 
In  political  tt^rttitt*    Thirt  lack  of  statust  wlilcli  in  tranMlatod 
within  education  into  a  lack  of  oducatiottal  uuthoi^ity  and  auto- 
nomy beyond  the  itnmodiato  confino»  of  the  cla8Mrooin»  i»  al»o  ox- 
pressed  as  pofltitirai  impotencot     Above  allt   the?  political  and 
social  importance  of  educationt  as  stressed  earlier,  works  a^tainst 
the  teaoliers*  attainlni;  professional  autonomy*     Vhaiever  the  sys- 
tem itttder  tfxainltiationt  one  finds  that  control  of  the  nr^Tanlsation 
of  education  As  widely  exercised  by  nou-teachitig  administrators 
over  both  the  content  of  education  and  the  conduct  of  teachers 
both  inside  atid  outside  their  schools  and  colleges*     Methods  of 
control  are  various »     in  some  OECD  count riest  such  as  France  and 
JapaHt  national  control  of  education  is  overt  and  direct  and  en- 
compasses a  ei-eat  rant:e  of  variables,   from  school   structures  to 
the  composition  of  textbooks*     In  other  countries,  such  as  the 
United  States,  Canada  or  Germany,  where  politics  is  organised  on 
a  federal  basis,  schools  and  teachers  have  nominally  ijreater  aitto- 
nomy  but  in  fact  are  severely  limited  in  their  activities  by  local 
and  parental  pressures*     Yet  a^ain,  as  in  the  United  Kini^dnm, 
where  education  is  officially  oreanised  on  a  local  basis  and  where 
teachers  enjoy  considerable  classroom  autonomy  most  of  the 

important  educational  decisions  are  taken  purely  by  administrators 
on  the  basis  of  finaace  forthcoming  from  the  Government ♦     In  very 
few  Instances  do  teachers  ,'even  participate  in  educatiotial  deciaion- 
making  and  planning,  let  alone  play  a  decisive  role* 

To  the  extent  that  teachers  accept  such  control  without  pro- 
test, they  deny  themselves  the  chance  of  professional  autonomy* 
Deal  autonomy  would,  however,   leave  the  teachers  free  to  select 
whatever  social,  political  and  cultural  directions  they  saw  fit 
to  appropriate  for  the  learning  process  and  many  authorities  are 
afraid  of  the  possible  results*    Teacher  autonomy  has  thus  become 
a  particularly  explosive  issue  In  countries  such  as  Japan  where 
teachers  are  openly  and  defiantly  allied  with  particular  political 

t)  S*  llllsum  and  B#S»  Cane.  The  Teacher^ s  DaVi  Nt'Ell,  197l» 
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pai'ti««H«     It    i  ,s  t'i*tiriMl|   ill  part  iculfti'i   iUnt   in  hucIi       tu.i  t  i  uiih 
toac|u«rsf«  will   Htibvort    ilM*ii'  pupils  hiuI  iiKhirtrlnHti*  tluMii  in  imv* 
lowly  iiioolo|?ieal  concepts*     Novo  rt  ho  loss  tlio  final  t-iiisH<*r  I'ahiini 
bo  to  toHtrliM  jiii(1  siippr4»sa  tin*  tonchoi'?*  hilt   to  roinovo  tho  poli- 
tictil  and  HOC  ill  I  iiioipial  1 1  ion  from  wlitoh  tlioir  proi«»httH  ?4pt'ini; 
and  by  witicli  tlio  oxorcino  tit'  tfioir  prtit'osMi  on  in  liaiidioappod* 
Ecpial. ty  Imporiaiii  would  bo  tn  oiiontira^o  tho  silt^it  and  Iosh  iiilli^ 
tant  majority  ol*  toacliorn  to  partioipato  iiior4»  aotivoly  in  tlio 
dovolopmcnt  of  tliolr  prot>»t.luM»  (l)    As,  howovor,  tho  ovidoncc? 
in  this  discussion  empbasi^ost  tlio  or(;ani satlon  and  structuro  of 
tho  ioachin^*;  Torco  roinforios  rathor  than  challoii|;os  accept  oil  so- 
ciai  inorpial  i  t  ios  and  oducaiional  pat  to  fits  •     In  such  a  situation 
tho  likolihood  of*  tho  toachot^s  t'ot*oritilng:  tbi'if  proTossion  them* 
seivos  must  bo  con side rod  romoto* 


1)  Hoviows  of  National  ftolicioa  i*or  Education  t  Japaiti  OECD*  Parin^ 
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part  Two 


POttCIES  roR  PROFESSIONAL  TEACHERS? 


t.     THE  EFFECTS  OF  RECENT  EDUCATIONAL 
EXPANSION  ON  THE  TEACHERS 


Not  roform  but  ojipansion  hast  however »  boon  tlu*  chief  and 
moHi  effective  policy  for  education  in  OECD  countries  durini;  the 
past  twenty  years*  (l)     Particularly t  in  response  to  a  mure  diver* 
sifiod  student  body»  new  demands  have  been  made  for  education  to 
fulfil  different  functions  and  to  provide  new  types  of  school ing« 
Thus  educational  expansion  has  occurred  both  in  numbers  and  in 
kind*    This  has  created  major  strains  on  the  resources  available 
to  education*  of  which  teaching  resources  have  been  the  most  cri« 
tical« 

In  response  to  the  period  of  acute  teacher  shortage t  certain 
practices  were  developed  s  teacher  recruitment  was  broadened  | 
teachers  were  more  intensively  utilised  t  teachers^  standards  were 
allowed  te  become  more  flexible  and*  in  a  formal  sense t  often 
lowered*     In  spite  of  the  deterioration  in  working  conditions  at 
certain  times  and  for  major  groups  of  teachers,  by  the  end  of  this 
period  there  was  a  general  improvement  in  teachers*  working  condi«* 
tions  and  salary  levels*    These  improvements  were  however  essen- 
tially insufficient  to  respond  to  the  need  for  teachers*  profes- 
sional development* 

The  teacher  shortage  that  occurred  in  all  OECD  countries  be- 
tween  1930  and  1965  resulted,  for  example,  in  a  considerable  diver- 
sification of  recruitment  procedures  (2)*     In  1950  qualified  teach- 
ers  were,  in  general,  recruited  from  two  sources  t  from  training 

1)  Conference  on  Policies  for  Educational  Growth,  Educational  Ex- 

fanslon  in  OECD  Countries  since  1950>  Vul*  Hi  OECD,  Paris, 
97n 

2)  Most  of  the  supporting  evidence  for  this  section  is  to  be  found 
in  Training  Recruitment  °f  Teachers  in  Primary 
and  Secondary  Education,  OECD,  Paris,  197U 
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pollc(ri«H,    ill  wliirtt  rnrt.  it  ii-atoH  wdr«  i^rcmioil  at  tliu  finl  of  «  two- 
yvnv  cout*H(*  etialilliiit  Hiudciits  tu  toacli  at  all    Imols  tlial 
ill*  the  grammar  sclioul  or  iycvo  ;  atttl  from  oiic«y«*ar  cMtiteaiiint 
cuiirsos  takott  by  utiivorHity  r)'it(hiati*»«     As  n  tosult  of  the  itt- 
cruii8€Hl  ch«niaii<l  tor  toacli«>rH  both  thi»Ht»  HoiircuH  wt»ro  rapidly  ox- 
panUoU  atttl  a  cmisciotis  attoiiipt  was  niado  to  atiracrt  mor*'  Httiit«»ttiii<t 
particularly  wum«*ti»   to  tin*  roiirso«s«     fr  i  Iniei  and  otliiM    iiiioi  mat  ion 
on  t«»ac!}iiti0  as  a  caroor  w«Tf  made  available  in  Hcbools  \   In  <ier- 
manyt   tlio  tnitod  Kitigduni,  Sweden  and  Canada,   fur  example,  brierittg 
sessions  were  urt^anised  both  inside  and  outside  schools  and  uni- 
versities I  even  pnbl  ic  inrormatioti  campaigns  were  lainiciied  in 
the  Hnited  Kingdom,  Anntt  ia  and  the  United  States*     Grants  attd 
iamily  allowancos  for  trainee  teachers  were  also  linpruvt^d  in  order 
to  attract  more  recruits  to  the  field* 

The  immediate  effect  of  such  policies  was  to  broaden  the 
recruitment  basis  of  candidates  for  teacher  traitting  colleges* 
Tn  many  cases  this  was  achieved  by  allowing  candidates  holding 
the  secotidary  school   leaving  certificate  to  take  a  training 
course  in  education  shorter  than  that  taken  by  pupils  entering 
straight  from  school*    Apart  from  this  '•emergottcy  licencing  pro- 
gramme**, however,  more  candidates  were  also  accepted  for  the 
statidard  courses  and  the  intake  of  training  colleges  rose* 

Since»  in  spite  of  these  measures^   there  persisted  an  insuf- 
ficiently of  iitiallfied  teachers  for  the  posts  availabiet  other  re- 
cruitment  techniques  were  brought  into  play  which  dependent  mainly 
on  the  recruitment  of  part-timers  or  auxiliaries  and  other  umtua«» 
1  if led  staff*    Thus  in  many  countries  the  proportion  of  unqualified 
to  qualified  teaching  staff  rose,  particularly  in  secondary  a.*i 
opposed  to  primat*y  education  and,  above  all,   itt  technical  secondary 
education*     In  addition,  retired  staff  were  employed,  particularly 
in  private  schools,  the  amount  of  overtime  worked  by  teachers  was 
inct*eased  and  the  pupil/teacher  ratio  was  allowed  to  rise*  Thus 
the  teacher  base  was  bdtli  substantially  broadened  atid  more  inten- 
sively worked  and  ipia lif icat ions  and  expertise  became  relatively 
less  itnpot*tattt  * 

In  many  ways  such  policies  devalued  both  the  status  of  the 
teacher  and  the  quality  of  his  work*    The  nadir  of  despait*  to 
which  certain  groups  of  teachers  and  schools  were  plunged  was  not 
to  be  exaggeratc*d  -  witness  the  dismal  record  of  **Half  Our 
Futut^e*'*  (I)    A  further  result  of  this  situation  was  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  policies*  objective,   for  such  policies  made  the 


I)  The  Newsom  Report,  Half  Our  Future^  HMSO,  tJ*K*,  I963* 
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toHCliiii/;  «ittuitiluii        limit  liatMl  vo  in  tmuiy  «'uso«  that  tlio  <lo|iariiiri* 
rat«  from  toacliinc  boitaii  ti»   tftcri*as4%     This  wat*  part  irtilariy  into 
ill  primary  <Mhu*atiiiti  Tor  i*l»ieh  tho  atimial  main  ih*partitr«*  rat«»  Iti 
till*  rtilt«.Ml  StatoH,   fill-  4*Xr}in)il«* I   riiH4»  tn   t7«'*  P«»i*  «M»nt,   rvoii  hii;hor 
than  that  o|'  iiiiiim*ii  (  pi*r  i*€*iit)« 

Thoro  1^  littlu  i*vi<h*it<*4*  tu  HU(7f;4*.s|  that  Uiirltu:  thi»  p«>rl4icl 
«ir  t*xpaii.siiai,   i'i-«Mn  |MV^-h%t   t(*a4*li4*r  traitiiiii:  4hiI|4*i;i*h  4litl  much  to 
ilAvorBtry  *.h4»lr  cMuirHOH  la  k4M*phii:  ulth  th4»  i,r4»ai€»r  vari4?ty  4ir  n*- 
4:riiltH  tti  t4*achiiit:  or  th€»  {:r4»;»t€»r  varlrty  or  pupils  to  ho  taiu:ht« 
Thoittth  in  tho  I'nitotI  Kiiif:«h)Oi,   r<ir  oxainpli*,    ri»aeh<»r  «:4iM4»^;€»h  w<»ro 
liiikiMi  to  tlif  tiiii  vt»rHi  r  it'M  ttiroiii;h  iiiilV4M«ity  h.isiMl  Itistitutos  4ir 
Ediicatioiit   thor4»  wan  Iittl4»  I  ike  I  ih4itM|  4ir  traluoo  t€uirh4»r»4  thM« 
oxp«M*liMicliif;  th4>  provocative  oHiiiato  4ir  ranij;o  oT  a4Mlvitlos  avail- 
ablo  to  most  iitiivorHity  stitfh«tits,     Maroovor ^   tho  av€»rai^o  |H»r  capita 
4*xp4Miili  I  iir4*  oil  traiti4*i*  toHchors  i'i*maiti<*4l  roiiniUorably  loHor  than 
Miat  111!  iiiiiv4»rsl ty  stUilotits.     Prot«»sts  rr4im  traliilnu  oollotje  tttu- 
ih*ttts  th4»rot'or«^  h4»eami»  morn  I'oroo'al,  with  th«»  joint  iromplaint 
that  thnlr  coiirs4»s  W4»ro  noith««r  prt*parlii(y  Ihnm  aoa<inmicai  ly  l*or 
tho  snbJpctH  tiiny  wantod  t4t  toarh  iior  (;lvlnir  thorn  tho  podai^oiric 
ana  S4iclal  skills  niMM»ssary  to  4-opo  uith  tho  chan^clnr:  natiiro  of 
pnpilH  au4t  sch4M»ls«   (I)     MicU  ot»mptaliitH  bocamo  moro  a<nito  !u*  thu 
probloms  croatoil  by  oihicatlonui  oxpanslon  bocom©  manil'o»tt 

ThoHf*  th^V4^1opmont.s  worn  air([T>*avatoil  by  a  t^**"*?****^   I'ailuro  In 
ofiucatlonal  plannliif?*     Ti^arhor  manpow(*r  planultif?  f9ol4him  roachod 
tho  point  of  spoi*lt'yini:  Tuturo,  «r  ovoi-  immodiatot  no4»4l«  lor  npo- 
rlflf  typos  of  toach4»r»t  noods  which  C4aild  thoil  havo  bc^on  ooif 
Vort<*il  into  pr4>i;rammo8  in  tho  traininf;  ooIIo^^oh  or  in-Morvlco 
trainlnf^t     Ah  oxcosm  of  t4»afhorH  was  pr4idiicod  for  cortaln  typon 
ot*  work  whllo  sorlous  «hortart4»s  potslst4Ml  in  4itiior  fioldsi  notably 
mathomat  icH»  seionC4*  and  sp4*ciai  otiiicutit>n«     Somo  of  tho^o  prob* 
lom£«  wort*  rolat<«d  n4it  S4i  muoh  to  tralttltu;  ltiado4|iiaolos«  houovor^ 
a»  to  t4.»ai.*hor  m4>bliity«     Thus  toafdn^rs  who  mieht  liavo  boon  pro- 
parod  to  rhatifTo  th4»ir  Tlohl  i%V  a4?tivity  woro  hampot*od  by  tho  laok 
of  MUitabh*  I'lirthor  4'4>iirs4»s,     Th«»  Initial   trainini:  OiHirso  romalm^d 
tho  priiiMs   inrioxiblo  motiio«i  by  which  toaohors"   futuro  sphoros  of 
activity  woro  pi-o-dorinod*     Furthormoro*  little  was  dono  to  ralso 
tho  status  of  loss  doslrablo  i*4»rms  of  toachln^:  such  as  primary  or 
tochnlcal  ocUicationi  4>r  t4>  rotalti  toachors  within  such  ti*achlni; 
by  4.  rforlUK  tliom  moi  o  roalistic  caro4»r  str«cturos#     Studios  4ir 


I)        llritioiig  Ttio  ToachitiK  Proft'sslon  and  tho  Education  of 
Toachors,  Colston  Papors,  No*  2Ut  1969« 
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population  iiinvouoMit  h  roiuMM'tioil  tiioniHo I  vot^  uitti  pupils  and  t<ciioolH 
hut  »elf|om  with  tho  r«>l«'ii«H|  proiiloiiM  of  tiio  toacttini?  proroHniou* 

Ui  ttfrins  of  Halariost   two  ^iMioral   fadorn  tnadi*  Tor  a  uiixint 
r4«MpotiHi*  tti  tlio  iuoroaMiu^T  uoo<l  I'or  toai*liori»f  s*orvlcot*<»  KlrHtlyt.. 
the*  iiKi.iurity  of  tmichorn  ari»  oiuplovifd  by  puUi  it*  auilit  <  )iioM  ami 
tlit»  tttructtin*  of  »alai*loH  in  tli<*  public  >>orvlri»  in  notably  un- 
wiohly  and  not  diroctly  roHpunnlvo  to  markot  fcvrcoH*  S««condly« 
tlti»  toachorM*  saiarioH  rorm  ovorwbolmiUfTl y  tbo  major  portion  of 
tlu*  total  Uucl^tet  Tor  oducatioUt  wliic'h  moani«  that  a  i^ciutM'al  rijio 
in  toaelior»»  Halari«*H  can  occur  only  Vory  i;radually«    Thu»  although 
in  »omp  couutricH  salary  incontivf*!^  or  diflVrontialH  wore  devo* 
lopod  to  attract  now  toachin^;  p«»rHounolt   in  many  other  countrioii 
the  toaclior^^  low  stattitt  was  couritmod  by  a  porMintouco  in  rolatl* 
voly  low  Halary  lovols.     In  a  roccut  survey  of  Japan  (f)«  fur 
oxamplof  it  wae»  found  that  in  uppor«>i9ocondary  and  Iti^hor  educa* 
tion  the  already  low  salary  levels  wore  declininc  relative  to 
other  salary  levels  and  comparing  increasingly  poorly  with  sala«^ 
ries  offered  to  similarly  educated  personnel  in  private  enter* 
pristt«     Rei«'ttivo  salaries  were  particularly  low  for  teachers  in 
^heir  thirties* 

in  most  OECD  countries  over  the  past  few  years  teachers  have 
campai^ed  for  increased  salaries  and  for  an  improvement  in  work« 
in^:  Conditions*    tlowevert  the  above  two  factors  have  been  further 
ccftcpounded  by  bureaucratic  rigidity  favouring;  uniform  salary  scales 
based  upon  formal  computations  and  years  of  service*    Even  where 
preetsure  has  resulted  in  greater  personal  security  for  teacliers« 
a  poor  pattern  of  rewards  for  superior  teacher  initiative  and 
effort  has  been  maintained*    Criticism  of  this  situation  has  taken 
several  directions*     Some  have  advocated  various  competitive 
arrangements  among  teachorst  but  those  have  been  resisted  on  the 
grounds  of  their  detrimental  effect  on  professional  relationships 
and  on  the  co-operation  required  among  teachers  for  the  operation 
of  democratic  schools*    Others  have  suggested  that   teaching  be 
compared  to   industry  t   in  this  case  teaching  is  said  to  reiptire 
gt*eater  capital  investment  (an  increase  in  capital  intensity)  in 
order  to  raise  teacher  ^productivity***     llowoVet*»  aside  from  the 
questionable  assumptions  that  productivity  in  education  La  what 
proponents  of  such  schemes  would  ilefine  it  to  be«  the  sum  of  these 
criticisms  in  financial  terms  would  be  to  raise  to  even  greater 

O  Educational  Policy  and  Plannini;  t  <>apan^  OECI),   1971*  ''Dackgrotmd 
Report"  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  Plannitig  and  Research «  JapaUt 
for  the  Japanese  Educational  Policy  Review* 
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h<*i|;liiH  tlio  (lirricttli  pruhlnm  of  riiidiiii;  rinaneiai  roHuiirceH  for 
ocluca t  i €9n •    Today  there  fort*  Kalaiy  p<ilK*io»  rt#utli«M»  to  <*oiit*iftn 
till*  iincprtaiii  ami  tiiisat  iHfactory  poditioii  in  wliicli  tlit»  teacliiiif^ 
fore*?  ill  most  OKri>  <*ouiitrioH  criirn'tii t v  roHts*  ami  toaclior**'  pay 
rvimiiittt  loMor  than  that  of  conrirm(Ml«  iirofostiioiial  pract i t ioiiorn* 
The  whole  ehaiii  of  educational  pulicien  purnuecl  in  thin  pe- 
riod ol*  expannion  doen  in  l*aet   HUfH^^Ht   that   in  OECM  eoimtrie^ 
t»ince  the  war  teachers  have  not  het^n  |»«mei*ally  recoi;nised  f>r 
treated  si»  expert  or  rct«pected  profo8HionaiH«     Unfortunateiy »  evcm 
more  recently  developed  poiicien,  bear iiltv  more  directly  upon  the 
pro feMMiona I  i  station  of  teaching*  show  few  sti^ificant  bI^b  of 
aiterint:  the  fratM^work  within  which  thin  proleHslon  now  ret»ti«  nor 
the  substantive   .^onteut  of  itt4  work« 


Vith  the  siowiuK  down  of  the  pace  of  expan8ion»  OECD  conn* 
trieH  have  beitun  to  consider  poiicioN  for  raitfinc;  the  (luallty  as 
opposed  to  the  (|urutity  of  teachers*     These  may  be  very  briofiy 
discussed  in  temi*  ol*  t 

•  Teacher  reciiiiiment 

•  Initial  teacher  trainint; 

-  Recurrent  education  for  teachers 

•  involvinit  tearhi»rs  in  eihicational  resc*arcli  and  development • 

A«     Teacher  Rt»cr«itment 

By  1965t  countries*  recruitment  difficulties  showed  siittts  of 
easini;  and  some  countries  (e«i;«  Italy  in  primary  education)  began 
to  talk  itf  a  teacher  '^surplus***     The  concept  of  ^surplus**  told 
one  little^  however^  about   the  quality  of  staff  available  and  it 
was  doubtful   if  in  any  branch  of  cMlucation  there  was  an  yet  a 
surplus  of  teachers  aeknowfed#;ed  as  excellent  in  their  chosen  field* 
Thus  with  the  easing:  of  the  situation  in  purely  quantitative  terms^ 
attention  was  ctirected  at  problems  of  recruitine  for  quality* 

itevitfinc:  selection  procedures  for  trainee  teachers  seem€>d  the 
obvious  starting:  point  for  such  an  effort,  with  greater  concentra- 
tion  on  the  recruitment  of  individuals  both  highly  able  and  since* 
rely  motivated  to  teach.  Difficulties  arose  immediately,  however^ 
from  the  fact  that  measurlni:  ability  and  analysing  motivation 


lU     n^HTlIKH  POLICIES  FOR  THE  RECRUITMENT  AND 
TRAIXINU  OF  TEACHERS  i  A  RRIEF  CRtTlQllE 


iii%-ot%*«*«|  r«MU|»ll»^  lost  iiM;  «lt»viri>H  at  tu^at  inii*ol  iiihic*  (iii<l  coiitl*a« 
Oiciory  lit  llioir  riiitHtii:s«  it) 

Roi*c>iit   rrs«»iii*r|i  ititu  iUi*  moti%;ciioiifr  ol*  ionrlioi*;*  in  the* 
I'lii  ttnl  9tatOH   H  lii>«tS'iilos  tUifi>  |Mtibloni«     F«»r  koittiMlt    tlit»  olittiiM*  i»t* 

ooifipn  t  i  If  I     iiiili  lit»nit»-iitHkiii{:«     Pmi^  mi»tit   iit.iftiiiif^  Uh^  Immmi  hooii  io 
pr<»vi<lo  «i  i*«»aHoiiiiblf>  ««oruii«l  rlioico  ulion  n  tiiii vifi'r^i  ty  cH|ii<rat  iuii 
aii«l  4lo|7i*cM»»ha »«im|  rat'ooi*  Iia%'«^  boon  iiitavai  tal>l(*«     llc»tallc»«l  stii^veyH  (3)^ 
li«iWi>%'«M*t  li'ivt*  MiM*ctHuliMl  ill  hi'oakliiir  ioact!f>rH*  mot i%*atiotisi  «iown 
into  .HPVt»t*at  nioro  f«iil>tto  %'arial»los  uT  iiti|Mii  taiiro  in  oai*«*oi*  clioircf 
itic  I  u«l  i  $ 

1«     C4iiii:oiiial  i.*olloai:iio94  aiMl  i%orkiiii;  roiidi t  ioiin 

Oooil  »alat*ii*M|  sociiriiy  ami  |»ri>taolioii  |u*oH|Hurirt 
K     *H*v**vttmi  tkvt*  l*oi*  iiii(»llf>eiual  dovolopmiMit  — 
'i«     Sfofio  Tor  initiati%'o 
j«     Novolty  aiul  %'arioly 

b«     Socially  iihoTuI  work  Uoaliiit;  with  p<Mi|iic> 
7«     Opportiiiii  ty  for  liif;li*lovol  admiiii»trut  ioii  aii<f  planiiiiiir 
H«     Work  i  11  vol vi  11(7  t^HnmimiiMi ion  with  pooplo^  btit  init  hoc! at 
work 

9,     tipporlunity  to  riHi*  throu^^li  oiio^m  own  oft'ortM  |  HOopo 

lor  the  ambit iotiH 
10«     Stability  ot*  tlio  toacbin^t  Job 
ll«     Oppoi*tunily  to  work  with  chililron 

Amoii#;»t  tfio(»ot  factorn  (l)  and  (6)  ha%*c>  boon  found  in  tlio 
UnitoU  Stato!^  to  bo  moro  important  for  womon  tiiid  factor  (7)  fot* 
motit   though  Olio  ml#thl  anticipato  iliffot*ont  oroplia»»os  in  nthor  OECD 
couiitriof** 

Tli««  Uif  f  Iciil  tloB  invol%'o(l  in  utili>«iiii:  Hiich  findiii|;H  in 
toaclior  roeruitmoiit  aro  now  fairly  ob%'ioti{»«     KirHtly^  i;i%*i»n  tluit 
all   tho  abovo  variablov  monh  tofrotliori  the*  ami  I  y  Hi  0  of  the  motiva* 
ti(»ii  of  any  oiio  woiild«*bo  t«>aclior  in  a  com|ilox  and  t imo-^eottsumiiic; 
affair*     «Spcondly«  rf>Hoart*li  h;<M  not  nliown  tliat  **dotfi rabio**  motlva* 
tionn  roHult  in  offici»iit  toacliin^  -  one  BUt»pct*tH  that  tlio  roxorse 
roi^bt  oa«>ily  prove  to  bo  tbo  ea»o^     Tliirdlyi  motivation  in  not  a 


t)  J«W«  Oot/olM  and  P«li,  JaekHon  **Tlio  To^«<^bor^M  Portionallty  and 
Cliaractorl     it*i4**  in  Oai^o  od«|     Handbook  ol*  HcMcarch  on  Teach; 


MaHon*  DroMt^ol,  Bain  in  Chart  Mrs  and  itnt^o  t^d«9  Itoadingii 
iti  Social  Pwycliolotgy  of  EdiiiNitiun*  19614 
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luiiiHiiitii  aiitl  may  cliaiiit**  %*Hli  •  ham^liif:  rtuiili  i  ioiit^        tralninit  niiil 
work*     Similar  problomo  oJilnt   in  <*mt»l«iyiiii:  iiM*a»«iir«»miMitH  ui'  nl»llU>f 
adaiiiabll  iiy  aiul  oltu»r  attiliul»'«  lul   jioliM-iluii  trtu*r«»**»»**  Tli€» 
54i»rry  o«im'Iu>*1<mi  to  »o  miicli  roHvarcli,  tttoi'oforot  liat*  lu»on  that  niM» 
rail  ••ciploy  only  iKv:«Hiv»»  set(*i'l  Icii  |*roriHliirt»x  t^limliialt?  ilic* 

most  obviuiiHly  iiiiKiiltablo  caiiil l«lat(»s )  antl  iirolimc  ilio  traliioo 
leaclMTs*  1*1  iiliat  iimary  iioriud*     Ttiit*  linwror  |iorlntl  ut  Molortitui, 
«»iie»uii|Mssiii|t  aoliial  f\|M»i  liMu*f  <»r  lti«»  toat'liliii:  »l  mat  Ion,  i» 
ilioii^^lit   to  alloH  a  mor«»  tUnimii:li  a«H«»>*Hm«»M.i  of  suitability  both 
by  t«.sirb4*i-s  anil  by  Mtiiftb^nt   t«»icli4*rH  tliomHclvoK  atui  to  rantrlbnto 
to  riil^ltii:  tli4»  «|iiality  of  ontrantn  into  tinic'hin^;  In  a  mor«»  moan- 
Inrl'al  i*a\  .     UlvitM'i  iiMit*  to  tuicU  a  polloy,  on  llio  i^nMnii!^  oT  him- 
cloitt  tka««ia{:o  an<l  i*«inf«o«|uont  t^anto  ol*  imblit*  Itnnlx,  liavo  boon  ootnit- 
oioil  by  tlio  |tr<imisf  oT  cro.itor  rioxibiliiy  In  liii:l>«*t*  oducatlon 
altowini:  iniHiii  iabli*  traiiioo  toactiorn  to  trannlVr  to  otiioi  oonrsoH* 

Tlio  it'oublo  with  thotfo  tMH»|iof<alH  l»  thai   thoy  miH»  llio  main 
isHMox  at  t>tako«     FlrMtly,   li  i»  hani  to  hpo  liou  uno  can  rotTrnlt 

toacliorrf  ol  ovo  nisltbT  ♦•ilortlrablo'*  motlvatloui*  without  a  cloar, 

prior  lifoa  of  ilio  ruuctionfi  ri»r  which  toachors*  aro  to  bo  rocrultoU* 
in  moHt  Htu*ilosi  aiiil  rocruitmoiit  practlcoH  thin  h»  not  art  ictilalcHl • 
Socoudly,  oiti»  cannot  ovahiato  oven  Initial  suitability  to  teach 
without  con«iMltliii:  the  implltf  and  the  other  t€»achorM  with  whom 
traliioos  are  put  to  work.     Vet,  pupllH  are  not  oncoura^od^  either 
tirricially  or  In  practice,   to  aitfcrimliiato  botweon  t«»acher»  and 
ovaltiato  4liri*i»roMt   typon  of  toachlit|«:«     Indeed,  pupils  have  norm- 
ally tM  choice  betwoon  teacher t»  and  no  chance  to  develop  »uch 
dlt«cornfflent »     Furthoimoio,  practirtlnn  teacliort*  spend  little  time 
with  tralneoH  and  are  unable  to  ovaiiiato  thorn  erriclontly  since 
the  idea  of  apprenticeship  to  the  teachilif;  prol'osslon  has  not  beoU 
developed*     Thirdly,  attract«tur  able  and  mature  Individuals  Into 
teaching:  and  keepiiii:  them  there  probably  depends  in  the  lontf  run 
less  on  suc'jcssmi   solocilon  procedures  than  on  conditions  of 
rrulnlii«^  and  work  internal   to  toacliliiir  and  on  other  external  oppor- 
tunities fur  employment  ami  eilucation«     In  other  wonis,  recruitment 
is  a  function  perfoi-med  not  only  by  oihicallonal  administrators  and 
foil%»i:e  principals  but  also  by  the  teacliliig  system  Itself*  Fourth- 
ly, the  wisdom  of  allowing  increasing?  flexibility  in  higher  educa- 
tion to  become  a  primary  objective  in  the  reform  of  teacher  ro- 
cruitmeiit  has  to  be  doubted. 
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B#    1  tilt  tut  Tnittiltu^ 

The  majority  oV  »tUilonia  atuitiuno  to  roceiv«f  tlic»ir  initial 
training  e^iierioncoH  In  collc^eoH  of  education  isolated  from  con* 
tact  with  tho  nun^odncational  worldt    Coming  utraiglit  from  school 
to  coiioget  stndonlti  receive  the  major  part  of  their  education 
from  ex«»tcacher9  and  are  then  Ted  hack  into  the  school »  to  re-» 
plenifih  the  nyfttem.  (t)    The  conservative  int^ularity  of  tiuch  a 
procetffi  in  not  to  be  nnderratedt    It  does  much  to  account  for  the 
remotenens  of  teacher  trainine  from  present-dny  realitieti  and  for 
the  creation  of  teachers  unanare  of  significant  educational «  poll* 
tiralt  Hticial  and  economic  isitues  affecting  their  own  and  their 
students *  environment. 

Attempts  to  breach  the  walls  of  this  liomeostatic  mechanism 
fall  roughly  into  two  categories*    On  the  one  hand  there  are  those 
who  are  concerned  to  create  a  greater  variety  of  courses  within 
the  colleges  of  educationt  perhaps  by  educating  teachers  along* 
side  social  workers  or  other  similar  ^^practitioners***    On  the 
other  hand  there  exists  a  body  of  opinion  supporting  the  integra* 
tion  of  colleges  into  more  demanding  and  considerably  more  diver* 
sified  university  or  polytechnic  establishmentSt    Both  of  these 
are  practical  propositions  in  terms  of  facilities  and  personnel 
and  both  could  lead  to  a  broadening  of  available  courses  of  study* 
Again*  however*  there  is  a  danger  that  they  will  be  implemonted 
in  order  to  solve  crises  in  social  work  training  or  in  higher  edu- 
cation^  rather  than  to  improve  teacher  training  itself*    Thoy  are# 
moreover*  piecemeal  attacks  on  a  situation  on  which  a  more  radical 
onslaught  may  well  be  Justified*    The  former  proposal  tends#  for 
example*  to  emphasiaee  the  affinity  of  students  taking  **practical* 
courses^  the  latter  the  attractiveness  and  importance  of  *academie* 
studies*  thus  lending  weight  to  the  unrealistic  and  damaging 
distinctions  persisting  in  teacher  education  between  ** theoretical** 
knowledge  and  '*practical**  experience^ 

In  education  this  distinction  has  a  long  and  varied  history^ 
It  is  embodied  in  divisions  between  courses  in  **educational 
theory**  and  **educational  practice**  common  in  most  students*  curri«- 
cula  I  it  operates  within  selection  procedures  for  the  teachers 
of  teachers*  turning  ex-teachers  into  more  popular  candidates  than 
experts  from  other  related  fields  |  it  encourages  an  insularity 

I)  The  break  between  school  and  college  is  almost  non-existent  in 
countries  where  teacher  training  colleges  complete  the  upper 
cycle  of  secondary  education^  e*g*  Prance^  Belgium*  certain 
Swiss  cantons^  etc* 


mutely,  «nd  mos*t  »erioiiHty,   it  *llvi4h»»  tho  worl«l  of  ^tliliikiM't*'' 
tVotti  that  «•*  |H-«eilt4ottorj»  •  tJopiifatoj*  ilioiu;lii  Vrom  «oliuii  in  *• 
manner  <lir«*ci  I y  ;int iiir»ni si  < «•  i<i  iiiiiovat i<HU  (t) 

|iarti«itly  ii««|ji»iiilc>til  on  br%>akia^  tliioni'ii  thit*  nainorvat 4vt.  4clc>olt*(;y, 
iUi*  prupuscilH  previously  inoniionoil  «lo  not  ^:o  far  «*noncti«    At  tin? 
momoiit  most  toacliorn  In  Initial   trainini;  are  profcH»nt«Hi  tultli  olatn»- 
ratot  <*<tittrally  tl4r€»ct€»ii  sylhibt  €»n  entorliii:  rollfirt*  an«l  liaVf 
tlioir  wowmoiits  an<l  stn4U-»rt  ilir«»rtc«U  to  a  €|€»#;ro€»  that  IVv  univcr- 
♦sity  .stmli>ntH  Wi^-ulil  toli»ratf»     Tliolr  4n*»or%iff  trainini;  tlion 
takc*si  platu*  within  a  prfih»t€»rmlno«|  rramc*  an«l  tht?  yonnir  toachc»r« 
aro  ^;rani»Ml  Itttli*  «>pportcnii  ty  Tor  indt*pon<h*iit  intc*l  lc*ctnal  nt-tlv* 
iiy  or  froetloiii  Tor  t*€*ir«dfVelupmont»     In  Homo  European  conntrlf»i* 
Hucli  r€»*4lrii'tlVf  practicot*  roiwiionly  extend  beyond  college  activi- 
ties in  an  attempt  to  ret^:iilate  also  the  titudentrf'  private  social 
life,     Vett  enly  i  •*  new  policies  for  initial  trainint;  concentrate 
primarily  on  liberating  tUt*  trainee  teacliert  »o  that  he  may  direct 
his  own  se I  redevelopment,  can  one  hope  to  develop  an  attitude 
compatible  with  professional   tttacher  autonomy •     Then,  and  «nily 
then,  can  one  bo^ln  to  expect  teachers  to  relate  theory  and  prac* 
tlce  Imaginatively  in  an  Intt^l  lectually  independent  fashion* 
riartliemore,  such  proposals  do  nothing  to  break  the  physical  so«* 
jiaratloii  existing  betwoen  In-servlco  training  In  schools  and  *»aca- 
demlc*"  study  In  college  or  university*     The  significance  of  linking 
these  more  closely  by  nhifting  th«  onus  of  teacher  tralnlitg  onto 
practising  teachers*  with  (he  college  as  the  advisory  or  consul* 
tative  body,  rather  than  the  custodial  body,  does  not  appc*ar  to 
have  be€»h  Seriously  considered  by  very  many  aniliorlties* 

Several  spttclfic  devolopments  have  also  been  suggested  to 
support  curriculum  improvemt^nt  In  teacher  etiuoation*     In  the  pro* 
vision  of  more  varied  course  units  for  study,  for  example,  empha- 
sis, it  has  born  suggested,  could  be  placed  not  only  on  improved 
academic  courses,  which  goes  without  saying,  but  also  on  social 
and  technological  subjects*     In  the  United  Kingdom  students  are 
rec|ulreil  to  engage  for  a  short  while  in  some  type  of  social  work 
in  order  to  extend  their  own  social  experience*     Thx-*  represents 
a  deeply  felt  need  for  teacliers  to  be  able  to  communicate  with 
their  pupils  more  sensitively  and  thus  to  guide  their  efforts  in 


I)  See  A*  Vates  ed*,  Current  Problems  of  Teacher  Edtication* 
UNESCO,  Paris,  I970. 
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a  ttioro  ino«niiMi;t'iil  w*iy,     Snrh  a  policy  Bopitiii  of  cnrtaiii  valiio  in 
contributing  t«»      8tii«|«*nt  *»t  maturity*    M..>rc*  »iinii  ficautly^  lio^ever^ 
this  practice*  could  bo  intei»do«l  to  roHult  in  tli<'  d«*volo|ittiont  of 
teacliorH  npociallftod  in  working  with  partlruiar  culturai  or  mic?ial 
i^rouptf  and  conld  ctialtonn«*  tin*  lonf*:»ltol«l  a«i.Humption  that  toachom 
aro  ^intorchangoabie  from  Hchool  to  school,  rrotti  i;ra«lo  to  it>*ade 
and  fr«im  one  cuitural  (;r«»up  to  anothor^*  (1)    Viowpd  in  thiti  way 
it  could  then  provido  a  Horiouiii  contribution  to  th««  dovoiopment 
ui*  prol*et»i»ionai  toacliing  tfpocia  1  Imition^* 

in  torm««  t>r  tc*chnoloey  the  teachoro  arc  said  to  bo  amone  thone 
ioat^t  capable  oT  usin^  mo«lt«rn  matorialn.    While  cortain  tt*chnolo« 
Uio.H  havo  achieved  a  limited  popularity  -  fiimM*  h1  idoH«  rocordi»» 
tap©  recordin(;8f  otc»  •  otIiorH,  MUch  at»  lahmia^e  iaboratorioB« 
eloh;ed»circuit  teiovitfion  and  proKrararaed  loarnin^;!  ha%'o  not  caught 

on*    Compioxity,  c«»8t  or  uii^uitability  may  ail  pro%'ide  rdaitbnsi  

for  the  non«»usu  oV  technological  aidtf«  but  tho  generai  lack  of 
courcietf  in  educational  tochnolo^^  in  training:  curricula  hat*  also 
to  be  taken  into  account*     It  Lb  now  hoped  that  the  provision  of 
tfuch  courBot}  in  initial  training  programmoH  could  do  much  to  did«» 
pel  baBlc  feartf  of  Utfini?  technological  device?  as  an  encou« 

raging  greater  teacher  control  over  technological  innovations  in 
the  mturcf*  (2)     Such  thinking  la  often  accompanied  by  the  beiief 
that  teclin«ilog>'  can  provide  the  panacea  to  all  teaching  problems* 
Many  types  of  technological  devices  are  mere  gadgetry  (3),  however^ 
and  serve  no  good  educational  purpose* 

It  seems  pointless  in  fact  to  introduce  teachers  to  educa* 
tional  technology  without  ensuring^   first  of  all»   that  they  heve 
a  sure  grasp  of  the  nature  of  children's  affective  and  cognitive 
development  and  hence  of  the  key  learning  areas  within  which  such 
technology  might  be  appi.ied*    Yet  this  is  precisely  the  area  where 
many  training  colleges  still  fail  to  provide  professional  guidance 
since  they  themselves  have  failed  to  evolve  a  satisfactory  concept* 
tnaiisation  of  learning  or  to  keep  up  to  date  with  the  social  and 
economic  environments  within  which  learning  has  now  to  take  place* 


I)  t*J*  StiloSf  State  of  the  Art  of  Teacher  Education***  Journal 
of  Educational  Hesearch  Xo*  9#  May-June  1971* 

^)  Educational  Tectmolomr  t  The  Desiitn  and  Implementation  of 
i^earnim;  systems,  OECU/CEHJ,  Paris>  t^ii^ 

3)  G*  Do  Landsheere  ♦♦The  Causes  of  the  Resistance  of  Teachers  to 
Innovation**,  (Paper  VI  of  this  volume). 


It  in  now  Gonoially  nM?u|]tii»«'«l  tlif  iwiiii  chitractorl»tlc 

or  **initial  tralnluir"  Ih  it**  inoumplotom'8*H«     Hnrtlrulariy  in  a 
ru|ilcUy  cImiu:Iiii;  Hocl«»ty,  »ucli  traliiitii;  impiioH  tlu»  noce»8lty 
fur  ieaflHM  H  to  tui  tlMM*  tli€»ir  iMliicai  itiii  ami  H|Mtci«Us«- 
tiun  iliroueliout  their  carciM  »»  «»vimi  iiioviun  rrom  «iu?  to  attottier 
rittld  of  |»<Hlac:o(jy  wliuro  tUit^  avvmn  nort^Hsary* 

f.  ^  !i»  more  than  1 1  ii-»t'r\  i       in  citrr«»iitly  paltl  by  educational 
authori«f«M»  in  mo«t  OECD  countries.  it»  thin  propo»itiou»  Rath«r 
than  .  t-poarine  a»  an  oHHtMitial,  ♦♦recurrent  ♦education*'  stili  uccu- 
ple»  the  «tatn*4  of  an  attractive  trimming.    The  hi^jh  level»  of 
expenditur%>  and  the  adJUHtin^'ntn  in  toajher^i  vorkinn  conditlonB, 
tliat  could  make  recurrent  edncatiun  le*».  of  a  vacation  pastime  or 
an  arduoiiH  evenint:  chore,  are  generaily  not  forthcoming* 

Kven  nfhere  recurrent  educatioiA  proframmes  are  boini?  »ot  up» 
they  are  noniuilly  Conceived  ^itU  a  certain  one-^i-fednost* •  In 
addition  to  the  provinlun  of  cour«jeti»  tea  hern  al»o  n€?ed,  it'  re- 
current fducation  Im  to  rtuccecd,   to  be  con 'inc€»d  they  can  iniluence 
and  c^ido  their  own  training:  pro^raramen,  (l)     Since  little  in 
their  initial  training  or  woikiiw^  environment  is  conducive  to  such 
thinking*  ftow«ver,  the  present  prospects  lor  recurrent  education 
seem  Very  limited.     Additionally,  recurrent  otiucatlon  has  usually 
no  formal  position  in  teachers'  career  structures  and  tlius  can 
play  no  official  r«lo  in  developing  teaching  specialisms  or  ex- 
pertise«     It  has  yet  to  be  recognised,  therefore,  as  an  essential 
ingredient  in        fossJonai  teacher  training. 

If,  however,  it  is  accepted  that  learning  should  bo  a  life- 
long activity,  and  should  be  encouraged  amongst  all  adults  to 
ensure  tiot  onty  personal  earichmont  but  also  individual  flexibil- 
ity in  a  rapidly  changing  labour  market,  then  teachers  are  the 
obvious  adult  canditlntes  with  which  te  begin.    Their  own  partici- 
pation in  recurr*.»nt  education  could  servo  as  p  model  and  an  encou- 
ragement Tor  the  wider  population  and  thus  begin  the  pursuit  of  a 
much  broader  educational  target  -  the  development  of  "a  learning 
society**. 


1)  B«  Thelln,  "The  Training  and  Recruitment  of  Teacher  Trainers 
in  Sweden***  (faper  IX  of  this  volume). 
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A  rurther  propu^^al  now  beitii;  oxiimin&a  in  thai  tla>  clt»vtac|>niotit 
the  tpachitte?  profVHHioii  ilopoitU^  oil  ioacltortf  bocumint;  more  elo- 
»ol>  eoimi>et<Ml  witti  iHtuoatiotml  roHc»nrcli  ami  boc«mlne  thomselves 
prime  aspoctm  of  oduoatloiiat   itttiovai ion*     TIlia  in  HUppurtud  by 
m'iiliMice  from  rocoiit  Mitrvoyn  which  Hhow  that  contraiinpil  program* 
moH  or  oituoatiotiai  re^oarch  ami  innovation  are  los»  likely  to 
boar  fruit  whun  tho  tcuirhorti'  cu-opi9ration  ami  invoivctnont  aro 
not  eniisted* 

Thi«,  it  in  pointed  uut,  could  currently  be  achieved  in  Va- 
rious ways  t  toaclierH  could  bi*  Involved  in  renearch  work  in  their 
actual  school H  I  toacliors*  unions  cnuld  take  i;reater  initiative 
in  mounting  research  and  development  programtties  t  periods  of  de- 
tachment could  be  arranged  for  practisini;  teachers  with  particular 
interests  |  educational  research  centres  could  bo  established  In 
which  teachers,  research  personnel  and  administrators  mieht  meet 
to  discuss  and  develop  common  problems* 

Further  research  underlines,  however,  the  groat  difficulties 
that  exist  in  involving  teactters  in  research  and  development  work 
within  the  conventional  school  system.    Summarising  the  work  of 
the  Keele  Integrated  Studies  Project •  M#0#  Shipman  records,  ••the 
pressures  involved  on  teachers  involved  in  innovation  to  revert 
back  to  traditional  content  and  methods  are  strong*    These  are 
only  partly  due  to  the  nature  of  the  innovation*    They  are  also 
the  product  of  the  way  the  teaching  role  is  traditionally  defined^ 
The  innovating  role  seemed  insecure*    Th«  assessment  of  standards 
of  work  was  difficult*    Tlw  new  coutent  was  strange*    Enquiry  me- 
thods  often   seemed  too  t  ;me-consuming***  (I)     To  expect  the  aver- 
age teacher  to  participate  in  educational  research  and  development 
programmes  when  such  pressures  are  operative  and  no  relief  from 
them  is  offered  is  to  expect  too  much* 

SUMMARY 

These  four  aspects  of  teacher  policy  by  no  means  coVer  all 
the  ideas  currently  under  consideration  for  the  development  of 
teaching  expertise*    However,  their  piecemeal  nature  and  lack  of 
explicit  relationships,  either  to  each  other  or  to  broader  educa- 
tional goals,  provide  a  clear  demonstration  of  present  conceptual 

1)  M*0*  Shipman*  ••The  Hole  of  the  Teacher  in  Selected  Innovative 
Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom*^,  (Paper  III  of  this  volume) 4 
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and  pliinitiiii;  4natlm|U«cU»H  in  ihia  rieia#    The  la»t  f*t>ction  of 
ttilH  p»por  will  thar«fore  attempt  to  »ft>  what  policloB  for 
teacher  prof©j»lonall«otioii  mieHt  begin  to  look  like  within  ♦^^ho 
context  of  broader  eUucatlonai  principles  and  social  object I vo»» 
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Part  ihrt»*» 
QinUEtJNES  KOH  KUTIJttE  TEACIIEK  POttCiES 


By  ooncontratliiH  firt*t  oat  expaiidioti  attU  thon  on  pipcemoaX 
reform,  pullcloH  for  recruiting,  trainlntr  and  utlliHing  a  m^ro 
prufeBMiunai  teaching  force  have  railed,  in  moBt  OECU  countries 
over  the  past  twenty  yimrn,  to  define  and  attack  the  bn«<c  prob- 
I011I8  by  which  teachers,  pupils  and  othorn  affected  by  current 
oducutiunni  practices  are  confronted*     It  is  strikini;  that  irt  most 
of  the  policies  reviewed  there  have  been  few  explicit  ideas  on 
the  nature  of  teaching  expertise,  i»^»  on  what  learning  and  the 
management  of  learning  involves.    Secondly,  one  notes  a  lack  of 
concern  with  pupil/teacher  relationships  and  thus  a  failure  to 
evaluate  the  role  of  the  professional  teachers  In  anything  but 
the  vaguest  of  terms.    Thirdly,  there  Is  little  indication  that 
such  policies  have  been  based  on  an  understanding  of  the  present 
educational  system  or  framed  with  any  ideal,   future  st^^e  in  mind. 
As  a  result,  these  policies  how  demonstrate  the  failure  of  both 
politicians  and  planners  to  evaluate  the  current  social  and  poli- 
tical functions  of  education  or  the  commitment  to  these  that,  as 
outlined  in  Part  One  teachers  continue  to  preserve.     Though  tills 
is  not  the  occasion  for  pursuing  tlie  reasons  for  this  failure  in 
detail,  they  clearly  go  beyond  the  technical  reasons  suggested 
and  relate  to  the  social  and  psychological  make-up  of  those  In- 
volved in  educational  decision-»maklng. 

Even  a  brief  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  learning  pro- 
cess does  however  yield  certain  indications  of  the  functions  that 
professional  teachers  might  bo  expected  to  fulfil  and  of  the  lines 
along  which  teacher  policies  might  therefore  l^e  gradually  redefined. 
The  process  of  learning  Is  very  dependent  on  both  Internal  psycho- 
logical development  and  the  nature  of  one't*  external #  physical  and 
social  environment.    Although  externally  the  occurrence  of  learning 
is  demonstrated  by  changes  In  performance,  behavioural  changes  do 
not  alone  provide  convincing  evidence  that  learning  has  taken  place. 
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toanii*ii:  is  4il,s<i  an  I  «it«*rttiil  i  nnt  <  «iti  of  ux|M^riotH*o  invoiviti^  an 
f«coi»ptHnco9  unil«.»rrtatulitti;  <4tul  ititoin*nt  ion  of*  one^H  perceptions, 

Oii'iVriMit  tlieurioM  of  tlio  learning;  p>'^<^^^>'  havt>  refiularly 
railoil  «.o  coitio  to  tormri  with  this  dualiBin  of  tlio  human  condition^ 
ThuH  SkinntTi^in  lias  cunooiitrai«*<l  uti  tUo  holiavioural  or  pxtuniai 
ai»pi>cts  at*  learning  >  Gotitalt  p&>ctioio^  and  plienomenoioey  in 
^v%%^Vi%l  on  intornai  inat  lon«    Otliui  B  such  a^  Jon^vni  by  cuncen* 
tratinir  i»n  the  henutiiary  anpoctn  oC  intel I i(;cncei  havo  fucusoft 
on  thi?  pro-dotorminati<in  of  leaniinir  abiliiyt  rather  than  on  tho 
ouHSiU^rable  differences  in  learning  that  varioub  emotional  expe- 
riences  or  environmental  presf^uron  can  hi  Ing  about  {   the>  haY« 
thUH  m>^trly  siile^Hteppe^l  the  learnini;  issue  altogether* 

only  in  those  isuiHte«|  cases  where  the  nature  of  individuai  ^ 
dovoiottment  has  been  taken  really  seriously      as  in  a  few  expert* 
mentat  schools  or  a  small  percenta(j;e  of  the  Bri  tish  primary  schools* 
have  radical  structural  chancres  in  the  or^^anisation  of  Irarninc 
experiences  in  school  be^n  to  occur*  (I)    Conversely!  only  in 
those  iM.sej*  where  there  has  been  a  radical  re-appraisal  of  school 
structures!  a^  in  Sweden*  have  different  and  arguably  better 
pupil/teacher  relationships  begun  to  evolve  (?)• 

Thanks  to  the  labours  of  Freudi  Erikson  and  othersi  it  is  now 
well  substantiated  that  a  child's  cognitive  development  is  v^ry 
dependent  on  his  general  progress  through  the  stages  of  biologic&l 
ami  psychological  growth*     The  main  periods  of  cognitive  growth 
oiitlined  by  Piaget  (the  sen^ori-moter  periodi  tho  pre-conceptuai 
stage*   the  intuitive  sub-stage,   the  period  of  concrete  operationSi 
tho  period  of  formal  operations)  are  not  experienced  by  individuals 
in  terms  of  an  inevitable  progression  but  are  created  by  indivi- 
duals at  least  partly  on  the  basis  of  their  biological  and  psycho* 
logical  development*    Thus  in  adoleseencof   for  «»xample,  a  time  of 
considerable  emotional  turmoil*  individuals  are  quite  likely  to 
regress  in  their  thinking  to  one  of  the  early  stages*    All  this 
implies  the  overwhelming  necessity  for  teachers  to  be  able  to 
understand  and  cope  with  the  psychological  basis  of  child  develop* 
menti   in  order  to  assist  an  individual's  cogtiitive  gr^^t^^^h*  This 
demands  conniderable  personal  maturity  of  the  teacher* 


1)  N*  Kogan,  **£nglish  Primary  Schools  t  A  Model  of  Institutional 
Innovation  7"  in  Educational  Planning  in  Perspective  ed*  by 
T*  Green I   197 1 « 

S)  S*  Marklund  **Tlie  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  Educational  Innovation 
in  Sweden**!  (Paper  V  of  this  volttme)* 
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CompiementAry  to  is  tit*?  r*»ali«4aiijii  that  coi:iilt4v» 

l^rowDh  la  alfo  di?ponaont  or.  tho  iialute  of  an  iaUividuai  e)it*»riial 
orAViraiimuiit*     lit  thlb  iho  Hchool  Id  but  onv  oV  many  eleinetiiii  «n«l, 
a«»  muca  re»earch  tian  i%Htabll8JlH>d»  an  element  In  which  a  child*ii 
pri»cre»H  Ib  vt^ry  much  dependtuit  «ii  hl»  ratiilly  haoktrround  and  othtu- 
i»oclal  experlencoti*     A  pupil/ teacher  relationship  intended  to  ad- 
vance  learning  li»  thus  dependent  for  Itn  en'ectlveness  not  only 
on  the  teacher* t>  peraunal  maturity*     It  aliio  depends  on  the 
teacher's  sensicive  appreciation  ot*  the  child^s  whole  learnlnit 
Worlds  on  the  adej|Uo -y  of  that  world*  and  on  the  teacher's  impact 
therein*  (l) 

Takiuf-?  leurnine  a**         prlm«  educational  ^oal^  there  are  thus 
two  explicit  6«^idelln&s  alon^  which  to  res4;ructure  both  future 
teachers^  roles  and  policies  for  teacher  recruitment  and  training  t 
enrourat^e  teachers  to  develop  towards  personal »  emotional  and 
coi;tiitive  maturity  t  belp  teachers  both  to  understand  and  to  eva- 
luate their  own  impact  on  the  child's  whole  learning  environment* 
For  teacher  recruitment  and  trainine  policies  these  e»tfem  to  imply 
the  foliowlac;  t 

-  Recruit  trainee  teachers  for  their  psychological  maturity 
or  their  potential  tu  mature  without  serious  difficulty  (2)* 

-  Encourage  this  maturity  through  the  irainee  teacliors'  in- 
terest in  and  experience  of  child  developmeiit * 

-  Since  colleges  of  education  offer  limited  opportunities 
either  for  learning  about  child  development  or  for  devel#* 
oping  towards  personal  maturity*  shift  the  basis  of  teachur 
training  back  to  its  origins*  i*e*  tu  the  schools  and  to 
in-service  training* 

-  Make  the  trainee  teachers*  emotional  and  intellectual 
development  the  twin  goals  of  teacher  training  programmes  | 
develop  the  college  of  education  as  the  main  source  of 
psychological  support  and  intellectual  stimulation  for  tlte 
trainee  teacher  and  his  school* 

-  Since  the  process  of  personal  and  intellectual  development 
is  potentially  without  end*  turn  recurrent  education  into 
one  of  a  teacher's  regular  commitments  and  link  it  closely 
to  on-going  research* 


1)  0*A*  Pidgeon  nhe  Implications  of  Teachers'  Attitudes  for  the 
Reform  of  Teacher*  Training**,  (Paper  Vll  oi  this  volume)* 

2)  •♦The  Human  Development  Goal**  in  Educational  Planning  in  Per- 
spective #  Thomas  Oreen«  Ed*#  IPC  Business  Press  Ltd**  Guilford* 
Surrey*  England* 
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-  Holp  t<«;ir|iors  tit  iiiicli»rtf taiitl  and  bucumo  rosponsivo  to  fiupilii* 
tiocial  i»iivlr4»iini<*iitK«    TIiIh  i:oat  anili  with  it,  tho  **upc9iinoHtf 
*>r  **ro8poitAivciiej!»s*'  or  tlio  tonclaiaie:  prulVH^ion  (0,  cutilcl 
\u*  ptirstiod  in  tlu?  t'oilowini;  manner  t 

u)  in  initial  and  rocurn^nt  trafnini^  proi^ranmes  teachers 
cuuld  be  tTl%*en  experience  ul*  ilirterent  nocial  environ* 
tfientH*    Opportnnities  for  tfachors  to  participate  in 
rertain  types  «r  weiTare  work  or  to  condnct  brief  surveys 
or  dirierent  iocai  communities  couid,  for  examplet  be 
built  into  trainin^^  proi;rammes« 

b)  The  social  participation  at*  teachers  could  be  encouraged 
thruui*:h,   Tor  example,   the  deveiopinent  of  certain  types 

of  community  sclioolii,  i«e«  schools  as  consciously  planned 
ai*:encies  for  the  improvement  of  the  community« 

c)  rent /teacher  associations  could  become  crucial  bodies 
for  ail  s4choots,  and  i^iven  financial  support, 

d)  tei^i  station  could  encottra^re  broadly -structured  school 
and  coltefjo  ^:4>%'ernin{;  boards,   linking;  parents,  pupils, 
teacltor>i,  officials  and  other  members  of  the  communities 
surrounding:  the  school* 

e)  Educational  planning;  departments  could  assume  respotisi* 
hillty  for  orcaitising:  communication  between  teachers, 
pafentH,  .officials,  etc»  at  different  educational  levels, 
particularly  where  ciinteutious  issues  such  as  the  nature 
of  sex  educatitiu,  religious  instruction  or  the  uso  of 
corporal  punishment,  etc*  arise*  (2) 

f)  in  the  litrht  of  this  extensii'e  communication  pupils' 
learning;  needs  might  begin  to  be  met  by  other  specialist 
agencies  outside  the  school  system*     Where  such  agencies 
did  not  exist,  presstires  could  be  applied  for  their 
creation*     ihus  the  formal  school  system  might  begin  to 
delegate  many  of  those  responsibilities  with  which  it 
cannot  cope  today* 

If,  however,  one  returns  to  the  material  presented  <n  Part  Qn« 
of  this  chapter,  one  realises  the  degree  to  which  these  policies, 
if  pursued  on  their  own,  must  fail  on  stony  ground  and  fail  to  bear 
fruit*    Teachers  are  so  much  a  pari  of  the  conventional  fabric  of 
^Iteir  societies  that  they  cannot  develop  professional  expertise  and 

1)  See  penultimate  paragraph  of  introduction  to  this  chapter* 
3)  S4  fialioch,  **The  Social  Environment  of  Education  and  Educational 
Planning**,  oECD  document,  197 1* 
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atiitua«5H,   ltiillvi«ltial  iHiMi  |iit|>i  1 /toaflH^r  rflattutitjliliit*  aiiil  a  nitliitir- 
ne»B  to  rurtlu^r  ilioir  own  •lov«»lo|imotli  ami  ktiowleiltff  without  prior 
citnnitotf  In  ttui  environment   in  wlilcli  tlioy  and  tlioir  |iu|ill»  aro  €»x« 
|H»i;t0U  t€i  workt     rir.Htly,  until  the  social  ami  political  runctlons 
of  iMiucatiun  aro  sub^^tant  la  My  imxIiriiMl,   loachorM  cannot  ho  nx- 
puctoil  to  concent rato  on  clevoltM»l"i:  <»xportis«c  In  tlit?  manairomont 
of  loarning*     Sfcomlly,  until  cvohh  lho<|ualitio»  in  oducntional 
opportunity  betwofu  pupils  arn  riMlncoiJ»  ono  tmnnot  oxpoct  pupils 
♦  m  tio  capable  of  esitabi  Is^hing  indivlUnal  ami  workablo  rtylatlon* 
HhlpH  with  toaclior»  in  the  conv<Mit  ional ,  compulsory  t»chool  &»yHtom« 
Thlrillyt  until  the  Modal   rofonn  oV  education  cliallen«eH  the 
teachors'  conv«»nt ional  ima^oH  oT  nucial  structure  ami  hence  oV 
individual  pupil '»  abilities  and  destinies,   the  insulated  Tlow  of 
conrormlHt  pupils  into  schools  and  of  confoniiist  teachers  or 
teacheiii  back  Into  the  colle^^es  of  education  will  continue  un- 
stannched*  (I)     There  will  be  no  point  in  the  cycle  at  which  adap- 
tation to  the  chant:ine  educational  nef?ds  of  Individuals  or  groups 
can  occnr« 

No  two  ot*  the  member  countries  of  the  OECD  ar©  Identical  in 
social  structural  pattern  or  in  the  political  and  social  inequal- 
ities institutionalised  in  their  educational  systems  or  their 
teachini;  bodies.     For  each  society,   therefore,  different  styles, 
paces  and  methods  of  educational  reform  will  clearly  be  appro** 
priate.     For  all,  however,   the  fienoral  principle  sur^ely  holds  t 
the  profosslonalisation  of  teachers  and  the  consequent  creation 
of  a  more  effective  learning  environment  for  schoolchildren  cannot 
be  accomplished  unless  policies  for  improvlne  the  recruitment, 
trdinini;  and  utilisation  of  teachers  are  Implemented  within  the 
context  of  other  sod  il  and  educational  changes.     More  than  any 
other  single  aspect  of  ••ducat ional  reform,  new  teacher  policies, 
to  be  effective,   call  for  a  new  social  contract  for  education. 


1)  The  Swedish  example  provides  an  interest  lug  case  study. 
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